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PREFACE. 


rriHE  reader  will  find  in  the  following  pages  a  thoughtful  view  of 
-*-  the  processes  of  world  formation,  world  growth  and  world  deca- 
dence. I  have  gathered  together  here  many  of  the  important  facts 
observed  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  weave  them  into  a  system  by  the  connecting  threads  of  scien- 
tific inference.  I  have  aimed  to  incorporate  the  soundest  and  latest  ^ 
views  published  on  the  various  branches  of  the  subject ;  and  have 
yet  felt  constrained,  in  so  wide  a  field,  and  so  unexplored  in  some  of 
its  nooks,  to  interpose  my  own  conclusions  in  some  cases  where, 
perhaps,  due  diffidence  should  have  restrained  my  pen.  Inevitably 
the  whole  discussion  is  conducted  from  the  standpoint  of  nebular 
cosmogony.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  has  shaped  the  views  presented 
on  the  accumulation  of  the  materials  for  world  formation,  on  the 
evolutions  of  nebulaB,  stars  and  planets,  on  the  all-important  infiu- 
ence  of  tidal  action  in  cosmic  history,  and  on  the  grand  cycle  of 
cosmic  existence.  Appropriately  the  treatment  ends  with  a  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  progress  of  opinion  towanl  the  lofty  and  inspiring 
generalization  which  the  work  attempts  to  set  forth. 

The  motives  which  have  prompted  to  the  preparation  of  the 
work  are  four-fold . 

1.  I  felt  desirous  that  the  general  reader  should  be  able  to  find 
within  reach  some  simple,  yet  complete  and  connected,  account  of 
the  development  of  the  world  and  the  system  of  material  things  to 
which  we  belong.  Many  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  moilern 
science  fall  within  this  range.  Many  of  the  marked  advances  of 
modem  investigation  have  contributed  to  the  enlargement  of  our 
view  in  this  field.  Yet  there  is  no  work  in  the  English  language,  if, 
indeed,  in  any  language,  bringing  into  one  connected  course  of  dis- 
cussion all  the  questions  properly  incident  to  the  activities  of  world 
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life.  Different  persons  have  ably  investigated  different  branches 
of  the  general  theme,  as  the  rea<ler  will  leani  in  the  sequel,  but 
no  one  has  brought  together  and  put  in  the  form  of  popular  state- 
ment the  chief  results  of  so  diversified  a  range  of  researches. 
Many  thousands  of  intelligent  listenci*s  have  testified  their  appreci- 
ation of  the  exiKwitions  offered  during  fifteen  years  past  from  the 
popular  platform;  but  these  expositions  have  been  necessarily  de- 
scriptive and  sui)erficial,  while  many  questions  and  many  difficulties 
raised  by  the  hearer  had  to  be  left  unanswered.  Here  the  speaker 
site  down  to  a  sober  talk  with  those  who  wish  to  listen  further.  I 
ho|)e,  therefore,  the  present  work  will  find  a  welcome  among  the 
multitudes  who  have  caught  mere  glimpses  of  the  great  <loctrine,  as 
well  as  tlie  large  class  of  readers  in  general  who  require  something 
more  substantial  than  our  p)pular,  fictitious  tales  of  society. 

2.  I  desired  to  offer  the  reader  a  portrayal  of  the  grand  system 
of  the  universe,  and  leave  him  with  a  profound  impression  of  the 
omnipresence  and  supremacy  of  One  Intelligence.  The  unity  and 
interdependence  of  all  part**  o^  ih)  cosmic  mechanism,  fix)m  nebula 
to  river  delta;  the  universality  of  nature's  forces,  and  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature's  modes  of  activity,  all  the  way  down  fi^om  the  galaxy 
to  the  little  cascade  in  the  glen,  are  facts  of  such  stupendous  and 
impressive  significance  as  to  stir  the  imagination  and  arouse  the 
most  torpid  soul.  This  won<lerful  concatenation  of  things  when 
once  glimpsed  by  the  timid  doubter,  must  force  a  conviction  of  the 
continuity  of  material  existence;  and  whoever  has  gained  that  con- 
viction, and  will  faithfully  question  his  own  consciousness,  will  soon 
lie  convinced  that  that  which  is  interpreted,  and  can  only  be  inter- 
preted, in  terms  of  mechanism,  cannot  be  self- originated,  however 
remote  its  origin;  nor  self-acting,  however  vast  its  extent  or  incom- 
prehensible its  activities. 

3.  I  desired  to  induct  the  earnest  student  of  nature,  young  or 
old,  into  the  vestibule  of  celestial  mechanics,  and  leave  him  with 
an  inspiration  whicli  should  carry  him  on  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
higher  methods  of  {)hysical  investigation.  T  have  hoped,  also,  to 
show  him  that  the  fields  of  truth  are  not  fenced  off  from  each  other 
and  limited  bv  the  narrow  definitions  of  the  sciences.  The  fences 
are  all  down,  and  it  is  nil  one  domain.     The  geologist  tries  to  work 
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out  the  constitation  and  life  history  of  our  planet.  For  the  study 
of  its  accessible  parts  he  needs  to  use  the  appliances  and  results 
of  the  whole  round  of  the  sciences.  To  its  interior  he  cannot  pene- 
trate; but  he  finds  the  planet  journeying  on  a  course  of  change 
which  leads  directly  from  a  state  of  high  primitive  incandescence; 
and,  lifting  his  eyes,  he  beholds  the  incandescent  state  as  a  common 
incident  in  the  vicissitudes  of  worlds.  He  cannot  transport  himself 
across  the  intervals  of  geologic  teons,  but  he  can  gaze  upon  other 
worlds  just  entering  upon  states  passed  millions  of  years  ago  by  our 
earth;  or  states,  even,  which  will  be  reached  by  our  planet  some 
millions  of  years  in  the  future.  I  have  attempted  to  take  the  reader 
over  the  system  of  evidences  from  which  he  may  thus  reason  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  science  which,  from  one  point  of  view, 
may  be  styled  the  geology  of  the  stars;  and,  from  another,  the 
astronomy  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  science  of  Comparative  Geology. 
It  is  Astrogeology.  It  yields  to  no  science  in  the  fniitfulness  and 
fascination  of  its  conceptions. 

4.  It  has  been  a  part  of  my  purpose,  also,  to  clear  up  the  most 
serious  difficulties  encountered  by  belief  in  the  nebular  origin  of 
our  planetary  system.  At  the  present  day  the  objections  heard  do 
not  proceed  to  any  considerable  extent  from  proper  representatives 
of  scientific  opinion,  but  from  intelligent  persons  who  fear  that  the 
interests  of  religious  faith  are  jeopardized  by  the  acceptance  of  any 
form  of  evolution.  Some  of  these  have  honored  me  by  very  special 
attentions.  They  have  challenged  me  to  controversy,  and  their 
abettors  have  sometimes  jeered  me  over  my  assumed  inability  to  rise 
from  the  pile  of  ruins  which  has  been  made  of  me  and  my  theory. 
I  nee<l  not  disguise  the  satisfaction  which  I  feel  in  the  arrival  of  the 
convenient  time  when  these  gentle  gladiators  shall  discover  them- 
selves battering  their  blades  against  a  wall. 

While  the  fundamental  conception  underlying  the  course  of 
reasoning  here  pursued  is  that  of  nebular  evolution;  and  while  the 
general  method  of  the  evolution  conforms  to  the  celebrated  hypothe- 
sis of  Laplace,  it  would  be  an  error  to  conceive  the  present  work  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  **  hypothesis  of  Laplace.''  In  the  first 
place,  the  general  principles  of  nebular  cosmogony  were  the  growth 
of  a  century  and  a  half;  and  the  ideas  contributed  by  Kant  and  Sir 
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William  Herschel  were  certainly  not  less  guiding  and  determinative 
than  the  services  of  the  Marquis  de  Laplace.  In  the  next  place,  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  has  contiinied  ever  since  the  Syaihne 
du  Monde  was  publisheil.  Since  the  invention  of  the  spectroscope, 
the  nebular  cosmogony  has  undergone  im[)ortant  modifications.  A 
number  of  the  ablest  investigators  of  the  present  generation  have 
given  their  best  efforts  toward  putting  the  general  doctrine  in  a 
consistent  shape.  Nor  can  it  be  correctly  said  that  the  general  the- 
ory remains  still  in  the  status  of  a  hypothesis.  In  certain  points  of 
detail,  opinion  may  still  remain  divided ;  but  when  a  hypothesis  has 
stood  the  scrutiny  of  three  generations,  and  has  become  all  but 
unanimously  accepted  by  those  prepared  to  form  original  opinions, 
as  the  real  expression  of  a  method  in  nature,  surely,  then,  the  time 
has  passed  when  any  {)ei*son  can  advantageously  illustrate  his  learn- 
ing and  sagacity  by  continuing  to  reproat»h  the  conception  as  **a 
mere  hypothesis."  If  any  *'  mere  hypothesis"  ever  strengthened  into 
the  condition  of  a  scientific  doctrine,  assuredly  we  find  in  the  scien- 
tific world  to-day  the  general  features  ot  a  sound  nebular  doctrine. 

In  style  and  treatment  the  present  work  ix)sscsses  a  double  char- 
acter. The  general  reader  may  confine  himself  to  the  Ixnly  of  the 
discussion,  unterrified  by  the  nature  of  the  foot  notes,  and  find  a 
simple,  continuous  treatment  of  the  theme  which,  I  hope,  will  sat- 
isfy his  expectations.  But  if  any  one  desires  to  know  by  what 
means  some  of  the  statements  of  the  text  have  been  established,  ho 
will  find  frequently  in  the  foot  notes  the  indications  of  simple 
mathematical  operations,  which  may  yield  him  some  additional 
gratification.  And  if  he  feel  prompted  to  pursue  still  further  any 
branch  of  the  inquiry,  the  accompanying  references  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject  will  enable  him  to  follow  the  masters  of  science  into 
their  most  recondite  investigations.  Thus,  for  one  class,  the  l>ook  is 
suited  to  be  read  rapidly  and  laid  aside:  for  another  class  it  is  a 
text  book  which  may  l)e  studied. 

The  general  conception  of  world  life  here  sot  forth  has  occupied 
the  author's  thoughts  for  many  years;  and  by  writing  and  by  popu- 
lar lectures,  as  well  as  bofoiv  university  classes,  he  has  endeavored 
to  disseminate  truthful  and  inspiring  estimates  of  the  method  of 
the  world's  growth.     He  has  stood  for  the  defence  of  nebular  theory 
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when  it  had  few  friends,  and  when  its  enemies  were  prompted  as 
much  by  sentiment  as  by  good  reason.  The  great  idea  was  fascinat- 
ing; its  magnificence  took  possession  of  the  imagination,  and  its 
symmetry  and  coherence  commanded  rational  conviction.  It  now 
commands  the  admiration  and  championship  of  the  scientific  world. 
I  feel  that  it  is  entirely  improbable  that  all  errors  of  statement 
have  been  avoided  through  all  the  details  of  the  discussion.  The 
intelligent  reader  will  discover  many  points  where  I  have  had  to  cut 
loose  from  the  moorings  of  high  authority  and  venture  among  the 
breakers  of  independent  speculation.  It  is  only  justice  to  myself, 
also,  to  state  that  all  the  main  positions  of  the  work  were  taken 
and  reduced  to  writing  more  than  two  years  ago.  Many  of  those 
which  at  the  time  were  new,  or  seemed  to  be  new,  were  presented  in 
public  lectures  as  early  as  1878  and  1870.  Since  these  dates  many 
advances  in  observation  and  in  theory  have  been  made,  and  not  a 
few  along  those  very  lines  which  I  had  worked  out.  Since  my  first 
enunciations,  NordenskjOld,  Tissandier  and  the  British  Association 
have  done  much  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  disseminated  cosmical 
dust ;  Sir.  W.  Siemens  has  published  his  speculations  on  the  souives 
of  the  sun's  heat;  M.  Faye  has  investigated  the  geology  of  tlie 
moon;  Mr.  (now  Professor)  G.  H.  Darwin  has  published  his  beauti- 
ful analytical  investigations  of  the  evolution  of  a  rotating  viscous 
spheroid;  and  Rev.  O.  Fisher  has  collected  in  a  handsome  volume 
his  researches  on  the  physics  of  the  earth's  crust.  If  there  remain 
any  thoughts  or  suggestions  which  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the 
author  of  this  work,  the  scientific  reader  will  find  it  out ;  and  I  have 
only  to  hope  that  they  may  be  found  adequately  supported  by  evi- 
dence; and,  finally,  that  the  whole  discussion  may  afford  the  reader 
a  degree  of  pleasure  equal  to  that  experienced  by  the  writer  in 
bringing  the  discussion  to  its  present  shape. 

University  of  Michigan,  September^  IHHS. 
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PART  I. 


WORLD-STUFF. 


Ant^,  mare  et  tellus,  et,  qnod  tegit  omnia,  ccBlum, 

Unus  erat  toto  Natarae  vnltns  in  orbe, 

Qnem  dixCre  Chaos;  rudie  indigefltaqtie  molen: 

Nee  quidqaam,  nisi  pondiis  iners;  congeRtaque  eddem 

Non  bene  Janctaram  discordia  semina  rertim.— Otid. 


WORLD-LIFE. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

COSMICAL  DUST. 

I  know  no  recent  obscrvAtion  in  physical  geography  more  calcnlatcd  to 
impress  deeply  the  imagination  than  the  testimony  of  this  presumably  meteoric 
iron  from  the  most  di&tant  abysses  of  the  ocean.  To  be  told  that  mud  gathers 
on  the  floor  of  these  abysses  at  an  extremely  slow  rate  conveys  but  a  vague 
notion  of  the  tardiness  of  the  process.  But  to  leani  that  it  gathers  so  slowly 
that  the  very  star-dust  which  falls  from  outer  space  forms  an  appreciable  \mn 
of  it,  brings  home  to  us,  as  hardly  anything  else  could  do,  the  idea  of  undis- 
turbed and  excessively  slow  accumulation.— Archibald  Oeikie. 

§1.    METEORS. 

WHENCE  comes  the  "Dust  of  Time?"  There  is 
nothing  around  which  the  dust  of  time  docs  not 
gather.  It  accumulates  among  the  shelters  of  the  moun- 
tain cliffs.  It  falls  upon  ivy-mantled  towers  and  ruined 
walls,  and  creates  a  rooting  place  for  many  a  hardy  herb, 
and  a  nidus  for  countless  living  germs.  It  clogs  the 
water-passages  from  our  roofs,  and  fills  our  cisterns  with 
soils  yielded  by  the  atmosphere.  It  gathers  about  de- 
serted structures;  it  buries  the  foundations  of  columns 
and  temples;  and  new  temples  are  built  upon  founda- 
tions which  have  older  foundations  beneath  them.  The 
ancient  cities  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  lie  slumbering 
beneath  the  accumulations  of  this  dust.  Nineveh  is  rec- 
ognized only  as  a  mound  of  earth.  Troy  lies  almost  be- 
neath the   reach   of   Schliemanu's  spade.     The  cities   of 
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4  COSMICAL   DUST. 

Cyprus,  the  Morea,  and  the  Roman  Peninsula  are  but 
slowly  undergoing  fresh  exposure  to  the  light  of  day. 

Whence  the  dust  which  has  buried  walls  and  towers 
and  cities?  Let  us  answer  the  question  with  soberness. 
The  crumbling  of  wooden  beams,  and  even  of  the  solid 
stones,  has  supplied  the  larger  portion  of  the  debris  which 
mantle  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  cities.  Much  of  the 
soil  which  gathers  upon  roofs  and  in  the  crevices  of  old 
walls  has  been  lifted  by  the  winds  from  bare  field  and 
dusty  street.  Even  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps  *  be- 
come stained  by  terrestrial  particles  borne  by  upward  cur- 
rents into  the  mountain  air.  And  yet  I  will  venture  the 
opinion  that  some  dust  comes  to  the  earth  daily  which 
had  never  helomjed  to  the  earth  before.  Out  from  the 
depths  of  space  —  beyond  the  clouds  —  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere—  from  a  granary  of  material  germs  which  stock  the 
empire  of  the  blue  sky,  comes  a  perpetual  but  invisible 
rain  of  material  atoms  —  like  the  evening  dew,  emerging 
from  the  transparency  of  space  into  a  state  of  growing 
visibility.! 

This  is  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  thought.  I  will  endeavor 
to  indicate  the  steps  of  evidence  by  which  it  is  reached. 

First,  the  Meteors  yield  both  suggestion  and  proof. 
That  mysterious  visitant  which  paints  its  luminous  streak 
along  the  evening  sky — sudden,  brilliant,  but  evanescent 
— what  is  it  ?  And  what  does  it  signify?  Mankind  for 
ages  have  gazed  upon  it  with  contemplative  awe.  Ac- 
cording to  most  recent  scientific  opinion,  it  is  a  mass 
of  matter  from  outer  space,  which  has  become  entangled 
in  the  exterior  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  and,  impeded 
in    its   movements   by   atmospheric   resistance,   has  been 

•  M.  Tlt*»»andier  rciwrls  niapnctic  particle?  of  Iron  du«t  at  a  height  of  9,000 
feet  on  the  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  other  elevated  pO!*itlon8. 

+  It  has  Iwrn  qnltc  a  nurprife  to  the  author  to  find  a  similar  conception 
thrown  out  by  an  anonymous  writer  several  years  since  (North  American  Re- 
view, xcix,  98,  note,  July,  1864.) 
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overcome  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  deflected 
into  a  new  path.  It  now  moves  obliquely  toward  the 
earth.  The  condensation  of  the  air  in  front,  caused  bv 
its  rapid  movement,  develops  an  intense  heat.  The  cold 
meteor  is  lighted  up;  it  glows  for  an  instant,  but  the  heat 
becomes  so  intense  that  its  entire  mass  sometimes  is  con- 
verted into  vapor  and  strewn  along  the  sky,  to  shine  as 
a  luminous  streak  after  the  bolide  has  ceased  to  pursue  its 
course.  The  train  of  incandescent  vapor  retains  its  lumi- 
nosity, at  times,  for  one,  two  or  five  minutes,  floating  like 
a  cobweb  in  the  atmosphere,*  and  as  it  cools  it  fades  from 

*  Doring  the  meteoric  t*hower  of  November  14,  18<^  Profevpor  Maria  Mitch- 
ell noted  a  train  which  lanted  forty -four  minutets  and  underwent  remarkable 
distortions  of  form.  (See  American  Journal  of  Science^  II,  xlvii,  400.)  The 
same  waft  Been  by  Professor  J.  R.  Eastman  at  Washington,  to  last  thirty  min- 
utes {Report^  November  S3,  18fi8).  The  phenomenon  has  been  discussed  by 
Professor  H.  A.  Newton  (American  Journal  of  Science^  II,  xlvii,  406>.  Changes 
of  form  and  pot*ition  of  meteoric  trains  have  been  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  and  others.  Professor  E.  E.  Barnard,  for  instance,  of  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, writes  to  Nature  (xxv,  173,  December  22,  1881)  that  a  meteoric  train  re- 
mained visible,  November  16,  to  the  naked  eye,  six  minutes,  and  with  telescopic 
aid,  fifteen  minutes,  and  floated  meantime,  four  degrees.  On  the  contrary.  Ad- 
miral Kmeenstem  states  that  he  saw,  during  his  voyage  around  the  world,  the 
train  of  a  fire-ball  shine  for  an  hour  after  the  luminous  body  itself  had  disap- 
peared, and  scarcely  move  throughout  the  whole  time  ( Kruscnstern :  Rtise^  Th.  i, 
S.  58). 

If  the  visibility  of  the  train  results  from  incandescence,  it  is  difilcult  to  un- 
derstand how  it  remains  so  long  in  an  assemblage  of  particles  fine  and  buoyant 
enongh  to  float  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  Is  it  an  electric  or  a  phosphorescent 
glow?  Humboldt  in  a  note  {Coemos,  Otte  trans.  Harper  ed.,  i,  142)  says  "sev- 
eral physical  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  in  a  mechanical  separation  of  matter 
into  it*  smallest  particles,  if  the  mass  be  very  small  in  relation  to  the  surface, 
the  electrical  tension  may  increase  sufliciently  for  the  production  of  light  and 
heat."  Thus,  while  we  are  forced  to  admit  the  first  flash  of  a  meteoric  streak 
as  implying  actual  incandescence,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  fainter  and 
prolonged  glow  is  electric.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  to  cite  a  pas- 
sage from  Professor  Joseph  Lovering:  "Finally,  I  may  notice  the  light  enjoyed 
in  clondy  nights  which  cannot,  Arago  supposes,  come  from  the  stars,  but  from 
the  phosphorescent  clouds.  It  is  never  so  dark  (►ut  of  doors  as  in  a  subterranean 
apartment,  or  in  a  room  without  windows.  During  the  dry  mist  of  1783,  the 
sky  was  as  bright  as  during  the  full  moon  when  overclouded.  Is  this  light  the 
glow-discbarge  of  electricity?  If  so,  has  the  solar  light  the  same  electrical  origin 
more  intensely  developed?  And  is  the  colored  light  which  Nicholson  saw  in 
the  clouds  on  the  30th  of  July,  1797,  the  result  of  processes  similar  to  those 
that  give  a  color  to  certain  of  the  stars  which  diflfer  from  the  white  sun-light?  " 
(Lovering,  Patent  Office  Report^  1865,  Agriculturey  856.) 
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view.  But  let  us  not  lose  si^ht  of  the  matter  which  un- 
derwent ignition;  it  is  not  annihilated  ;  it  has  not  been 
returned  to  the  regions  heyond  our  atmosphere;  those  are 
physical  impossibilities.  Unseen,  unheard,  millions  of 
particles  of  cooled  vapor  remain  floating  in  our  air.  Be- 
ing ponderable,  being  mineral  and  mostly  metallic,  they 
must  settle  toward  the  earth.  They  are  plunged  into  the 
vortices  of  the  winds;  they  are  soaked  up  by  aqueous 
vapors;  they  are  floated  by  clouds,  they  are  washed  down 
by  rivers  and  added  to  the  volume  of  the  globe.* 

That  this  conclusion  is  well  founded  we  have  abundant 
evidence.  Every  one  understands  that  the  atmosphere  is 
freighted  with  minute  solid  particles.  These  were  elabo- 
rately investigated  by  Ehrenberg  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
who,  like  Pasteur  and  Tyndall  in  more  recent  researches, 
direct(Hl  attention  more  especially  to  organic  substances, 
particularly  minute  germs  and  bacterial  organisms.  Few 
people  understand  that  the  atmosphere  bears  also  a  large 
proj)ortion  of  mineral  substances,  some  of  which  must, 
almost  to  a  certainty,  have  an  extra-terrestrial  origin.  A 
careful  compilation  of  facts  has  been  made  by  M.  Gaston 
Tissandier  in  his  work  on  atmospheric  dust.f 

As  to  atmospheric  dust  of  terrestrial  origin,  investiga- 
tion shows  that  the  larger  part  is  taken  up  by  winds  from 
the  deserts  of  Sahara  and  Gobi.  The  African  dust  has 
descended  in  scores  of  recorded  showers  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  along  a  belt  of 
1,500  miles,  and  as  far  as  300  miles  from  land.  The  Mon- 
golian dust  falls  chiefly  in  northern  China,  and  is  con- 
ceived by  Baron  von  Richthofen  to  be  the  source  of  a  vast 

•  The  forepoing  obvious  infercnceH  were  pennod  and  made  part  of  a  lecture 
In  1877.  Sinci'  that  date  the  wrltor  hu*  diwfovt'rotl  a  lnr<;t*  amount  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  question  of  coHmical  dn)*t,  a8  tlio  (Statements  and  references  in 
the  next  following  paragraphs  will  chow. 

tTisKandier:  U*  pouMiirft  tie  Palr^  Parlis  1877.  See  also  Popular  Seienct 
Monthly^  zvii,  844-50,  July,  1880. 
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geological  deposit  known  as  loess.  The  volcanoes  of  Java, 
Central  America  and  Iceland  have  also  emitted  astonish- 
ing volumes  of  dust  which  was  floated  hundreds  of  miles. 
Amongst  organic  substances  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  world  sometimes  occur  enormous  quantities  of  pollen 
cells  from  forests  of  coniferous  vegetation.*  The  particles 
of  smoke  arising  from  western  forest  and  prairie  fires  are 
often  wafted  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  Montreal 
and  New  York.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  characteristic 
smokiness  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  mild  period  in 
November  following  the  occurrence  of  the  first  killing 
frosts,  and  known  in  America  as  the  Indian  Summer, 
is  simply  the  smoke  arising  from  the  autumnal  burnings 
of  the  recently  killed  and  well  dried  vegetation  of  thinly 
settled  districts.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  this  feature 
of  the  Indian  Summer  will  grow  less  characteristic  as  set- 
tlement more  completely  clears  and  cultivates  the  surface. 
But  atmospheric  dust  of  terrestrial  origin  has  no  bear- 
ing on  our  search  for  world-stuff.  Among  the  earliest  to 
suggest  a  cosmic  origin  for  certain  forms  of  atmospheric 
dust  were  Ehrenberg  and  Arago.  The  latter  in  his  Popu- 
lar Astronomy  f  says  it  may  be  presumed  that  showers  of 
dust  do  not  differ  materially  from  ordinary  meteoric  show- 
ers. The  dust,  he  says,  appears  to  contain  the  same  sub- 
stances as  meteoric  stones.  Ehrenberg  states  that  one 
element  in  the  colored  snows  examined  by  him  was  iron, 
and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  scientific  men  would  accu- 

*Thc  writer  recalls  an  occasion  in  1858  when  in  Alabama,  on  the  morning 
after  a  shower,  a  yellow  and  snlphur-llke  deposit  was  left  wherever  the  water 
had  been  accumulated.  Investigation  nhowed  the  substance  to  connint  of  pol- 
len grains;  and  as  the  cypress  swamps  and  pine  forests  of  the  Oulf  region  were 
then  in  flower,  the  explanation  was  obvious.  Similar  *'  sulphur  showers  "  have 
been  since  reported  as  far  north  as  the  Ohio  river,  and  also  in  the  countries  of 
■onthem  Europe.  A  case  is  recently  reported  in  Iowa  by  C.  E.  Bessey.  Anur. 
NaturalUt,  xvii,  668,  June,  1883. 

t  Arago:  Astronomie  Populcdre,  t.  iv,  208.  Sec  also  (Euvres  compliiet  de 
Fran^oit  Arago,  t.  xii,  293,  463,  etc. 
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mulate  the  substance  in  quantity,  and  compare  it  in  this 
state  with  fragments  of  a(3rolites,  and  inspect  microscopi- 
cally the  smallest  globules.  Baron  Reichenbach  in  1864* 
insisted  on  the  probability  that  meteorites  exist  in  the 
form  of  granules  and  dust,  that  they  descend  to  the  earth 
and  add  something  to  its  <|^antity  of  matter.  He  also  was 
apparently  the  first  to  detect  nickel  and  cobalt  in  atmos- 
plieric  dust,  and  these  furnish  the  critical  demonstration 
of  its  meteoric  origin.  M.  Daubr6e,  in  his  celebrated 
memoir  on  meteorites,!  speaking  of  the  meteorite  of  Or- 
gueil,  says  it  is  **  very  instructive  in  reference  to  the  exist- 
ence of  meteoric  dust,"  and  proceeds  to  explain  how  the 
disintegration  of  such  a  body  would  supply  it.  Among 
the  first  to  produce  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
tlie  cosmic  origin  of  certain  portions  of  the  atmospheric 
dust  was  Baron  A.  E.  Nordenskjold.t  He  reported  large 
patches  of  arctic  ice  covered  with  a  gray  diatomaceous 
powder  mingled  with  grains  of  magnetic  iron  surrounded 
by  iron-oxide,  and  containing  also  probably  carbon.  Simi- 
lar deposits  were  reported  from  snows  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Stockholm,  from  the  interior  of  Finland  and  from 
Spitzbergen.  He  reports  the  detection  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  in  dust  from  the  middle  of  Greenland,  and  states 
that  he  is  personally  convinced  that  certain  hail  from  near 
Stockliolm  was  formed  around  particles  of  cosmic  origin 
floating  in  the  air  and  falling  continually  to  the  earth. 
He  also  indicates  the  presence  of  a  brown  carbonaceous 
material  like  tliat  aflPorded  by  the  meteoric  iron  from 
Ovifak,  which  is  characterized  by  a  very  disagreeable 
odor  and  se^ms  to  be  onjanic.     Baron  Nordenskjold  has 

♦  Reichenbach,  PoggendorJTs  Annalen,  cxxili,  368-74, 1864 :  Cutnnoit,  29  Dec. 
18&I. 

+  Daubn'e,  Journal  ties  Savaint^  1870. 

t  See  a  note  by  M.  Daubr;.'e  In  Comptfi  Rendun,  Ixxvil,  464,  18  Aug.  1875, 
and  Ixxvlli,  236,  26  Jan.  1874.  Also  PoggendorJTs  Annaifa,  cl,  154,  1874,  and 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  ix,  145-6. 
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more  recently  reported  further  observations.*  He  states 
that  the  snow  of  the  coast  of  the  Taimur  peninsula  was  cov- 
ered with  yellow  specks  of  carbonate  of  lime  of  an  unusual 
form  of  crystallization,  and  these  he  believed  to  be  of 
interplanetary  origin,  llie  carbonate  of  lime  found  by 
others,  as  well  as  all  organic  traces,  has  generally  been 
referred  to  a  terrestrial  origin ;  but  this,  after  all,  may  be 
an  error. 

At  the  meteorological  station  of  Yeneseisk,  Marx  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  brick-red  dust  which  was  brought 
down  from  the  atmosphere  during  a  gale,  accompanied  by 
snow  and  rain,  October  31,  1881.  An  examination  of 
this  by  Professor  Lenz  shows  it  to  consist  of  iron,  nickel 
and  cobalt  ;  and  he  entertains  no  doubt  of  its  cosmical 
origin,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  it  was  observed  on  a  day 
very  near  to  the  appearance  of  the  November  meteors.f 

M.  Tissandier  has  made  quite  extensive  researches  on 
atmospheric  dust,  and  has  put  beyond  question  the  mete- 
oric origin  of  certain  portions  of  it.  Many  grains  and 
minute  globules  of  iron  are  met  with  in  these  dust-falls, 
which  appear  to  have  been  fused  ;  and  it  is  shown  that 
in  certain  cases,  nickel  and  cobalt  are  present  in  the  iron, 
precisely  as  in  siderolites.  But  in  other  cases  these  sub- 
stances are  wanting,  and  these  are  cases  where  other  indi- 
cations point  to  a  tcrrestial  origin.  These  grains  of  mag- 
netic iron  have  been  collected  from  a  great  variety  of 
situations  —  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  rains 
recently  fallen,  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  cathedral 
in  Paris  and  many  other  cathedrals,  from  the  borders  of 
Lake  Lehman,  from  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard  and  from 
many   localities   in    distant    countries.     Everywhere    are 

♦NordenekjOld:  Tfie  Voyage  of  t ha  Vtga  round  Asia  and  Ettropt.  Trans- 
lated by  Alexander  LeHlie,  2  vole,  London,  1H81. 

♦  Lenz  In  Izvestia  of  the  Russian  (teographical  Society,  1883,  cited  in  Nature^ 
xxvii,  422,  March  1,  1883. 
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found  these  iron  globules  bearing  the  unmistakable  marks 
of  fusion.  The  following  figures  are  copied  from  M.  Tis- 
sandier's  work  : 


^%  •  4 


Fio.  1.  CoRPr«*cLEa   op  Maoxetic  Iron,  From   the  Snow  op  Mont  Blakc 

AT  THE  Height  op  2,710  Metres,    x  500. 


Fio.  :*.  Corpuscles  op  Magnetic  Iron  Collected  prom  Rah?  Wateb  at 

Saintk  Marie  i>u  Mont,     x  500. 


Fig.  3.    Corpix  i.ts*  or  Magnetic  Iron  prom  the  Dust  Collected  in  the 

IXPREQUENTEl)  ToWERS   OP   XoTRE   DaME   DE    PaRIS.      X  500. 

Most  of  the  writers  who  recognize  the  meteoric  origin 
of  these  grains  conceive  them  as  minute  meteorites,  while 
to  me  they  seem  rather  to  be  the  cooled  particles  of  the 
volatilized  bolide.  When  of  small  size,  the  bolide  is  com- 
pletely consumed,  when  too  large  for  a  destructive  heat  to 
penetrate  to  its  centre  during  the  brief  interval  of  the 
body's  descent  through  the  atmosphere,  it  is  only  the  surface 
wliich  undergoes  fusion,  and  this  is  swept  off  by  the  vio- 
lent impact  of  the  air,  and  broken  into  countless  minute 
particles.  Hence  the  exterior  of  a  fragment  of  meteoric 
iron  presents  those  peculiar  rounded  bosses  and  concavi- 
ties developed  on  the  surface  of  melting  ice. 
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Occasionally  these  bolides  attain  to  terrific  dimensions. 
The  accompanying  illustration,  also  from  Tissandier,  repre- 
sents the  bolide  which  preceded  the  fall  of  meteorites  at 
Queengouck,  India,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1857.  The 
train  shows  the  particles  of  molten  mineral  brushed  off  by 
the  impact  of  the  air.  The  drawing  was  executed  by 
Lieutenant  Aylesbury,  an  eye-witness  of  the  phenomenon, 
and  was  first  reproduced  by  Haidinger  in  his  Etude  sur  la 
chute  Queengouck, 

If  Mr.  John  Aitken's  theory  is  correct,  that  the  presence 
of  solid  particles  is  the  condition  of  vapor-condensation, 
then  the  highest  clouds  of  our  atmosphere  reveal  the 
presence  of  a  fine  dust,  and  this  very  probably  is  of  a  cos- 
mic character.* 

A  committee  of  the  British  Association  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate this  subject,  reported  through  Professor  Schuster 
in  1882,t  that  rounded  particles  of  iron  containing  nickel 
and  cobalt  have  been  found  in  many  situations,  and  we  are 
constrained  to  ascribe  them  to  a  cosmic  origin4 

Thus  the  evidence  of  the  perpetual  arrival  of  foreign 
matter  from  the  interplanetary  spaces  seems  conclusive. 

♦  Sec  Nature^  xxlli,  lJ»-7,  December  80,  1880. 

t  See  abstract  in  Nature,  xxvii,  4S8. 

X  The  reader  will  find  a  Biimmar}-  of  the  principal  caaep  in  the  work  of  Tis- 
eandier.  The  following  are  i*omo  notices  of  more  recent  date.  Tacchinl  re- 
ported iron  in  atmospheric  dnxt,  supposed  to  be  from  the  Sahara  {Acadhnle  des 
Scienc«9,  88  Jane,  1880).  Profeesor  Sylvestri  of  the  Catania  Obnervatory.  re- 
ported a  dnf>t-fa11  Mrith  much  metallic  iron  in  Sicily,  March  :!9-30,  188U  {.Atti  del 
R.  Aeadtfida  dei  Lincei,  faec.  6,  May,  1880;  Nature^  xxl,  57 i,  xxii,  257).  On 
Sicilian  dast-fall^«,  which  have  been  particuhirly  frequent,  }»ec  Lancetta  in  his 
SyntheytiK  of  meteorological  ob*»ervation«  in  Mwlica  and  Syracuse,  on  the  fall  of 
meteoric  powders  from  the  end  of  1876  to  April  16.  1880  {Rerista  Sc'tentiflca- 
lndu»triale^  No.  15,  Angn»t  1880).  M.  Daubree  reports  further  dust-falls  at 
Autun,  April  15, 1880,  and  in  the  Departments  of  the  Bassi-s-Alpes,  Isere  and 
Aln,  France,  April  21-45,  1880  (Comptes  Rendwt,  10  May,  1880),  as  also  in  Algiers, 
April  «4-26,  1880  {Nature,  xxii,  76).  Mr.  Murray  of  the  Challenger  found 
meteoric  dust  in  the  drcdgings  from  th<'  bottom  of  the  eea.  (See  Archi- 
bald Gcikie:  Geological  Sketches,  ch.  vi,  Huml>oldt  Library,  No.  89,  p.  35.)  Pro- 
fe«»or  D.  Kirkwood  has  reported  a  dust- fall  in  Indiana,  March  28, 1980  (Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  xvli,  568). 
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An  insignificant  addition  to  the  earth's  mass,  the  reader 
may  think.  But  let  us  examine.  Ehrenberg  states  that  the 
mass  of  dust  which  fell  at  Lyons  in  1846,  over  an  extent  of 
400  square  miles,  was  estimated  by  the  French  savans  to 
be  7,200  quintals,  or  793  tons.  Chladni  calculated  that 
the  aerolites  enumerated  by  him  as  falling  between  1790 
and  1818  weighed  600  quintab,  and  on  this  basis  it  has 
been  held  that  the  daily  fall  of  atmospheric  dust  must  be 
millions  of  quintals.  Ehrenberg  calculated  that  243  quin- 
talsy  or  27  tons,  of  red  dust  fell  with  snow  over  100  square 
miles  in  the  mountains  about  Salzbourg,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1862.  According  to  M.  Calvert,  15  French  tons 
per  square  mile  fell  in  Carniola  on  the  5th  of  April,  1869. 
Baron  NordenskjOld  says  :  "  I  estimate  the  quantity  of 
the  dust  that  was  found  on  the  ice  north  of  Spitzber- 
gen,  at  0.1  to  1  milligram  per  square  metre,  and  probably 
the  whole  fall  of  dust  for  the  year  exceeded  the  latter  fig- 
ure. But  a  milligram  (.0188  grain)  on  every  square  metre 
of  the  earth  amounts  for  the  whole  globe  to  five  hundred 
million  kilograms  (say  half  a  million  tons).'' 

Some  of  these  estimates  embrace,  undoubtedly,  dust 
transported  from  the  Sahara.  Let  us  then  direct  attention 
to  unquestioned  meteoric  matter.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority,  that  seven  and  one-half  millions  of  meteors 
bright  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  pass  through 
our  atmosphere,  on  an  average,  every  twenty-four  hours, 
"and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred 
millions  if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would 
reveal."*     On  special  occasions  they  are  seen  to  fall  like 

♦Schellen:  Spectral  Analysis^  Am.  ed.  404.  Mr.  Denning  {Observatory, 
April  1868)  states  at*  a  result  of  a  rough  computation,  that  about  two  hundred 
and  elxly  telescopic  meteors  appear  hourly  in  a  space  fifty  degrees  nquare 
(Qsing  a  ten-inch  reflector  and  comet  eye-piece),  while  the  number  of  naked- 
eye  meteors  on  the  same  space  averages  only  twelve;  so  that  the  proportion  of 
telescopic  and  naked  eye  meteors  is  as  twenty -two  to  one.  If  then  we  assume 
Mven  and  one-half  millions  as  the  number  of  naked-eye  meteors  in  the  whole 
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drops  of  rain  in  a  brisk  shower.  Arago  estimated  that  he 
saw  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  in  three  hours,  from 
his  place  of  observation,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1833. 
My  father,  wlio  witnessed  this  remarkable  shower,  has 
often  described  tlie  spectacle  which  he  beheld  before  day- 
light on  that  memorable  morning,  in  such  terms  that  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  hundreds  of  millions  passed  before  his 
eyes  within  a  space  of  one  or  two  hours.  The  sky  was 
woven  into  a  network  of  fiery  fibres,  and  the  snow  on  the 
ground  glowed  with  a  red  illumination.  Suppose  each 
meteor  to  contain  but  ten  grains  of  matter,  if  four  hun- 
dred millions  enter  our  atmosphere  every  twenty-four 
hours,  this  is  two  liundred  and  eighty-six  tons  daily,  or 
one  hundred  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  tons  every  year.  In  one  hundred  million  years  this 
amounts  to  ten  million  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  millions  of  tons.*  Now,  while  a  few 
grains  of  matter  in  a  state  of  intense  incandescence  may 
emit  sufficient  light  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
to  fifty  miles,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  average  bolide  of 
observation  has  a  mass  as  low  as  ten  grains.  Thousands 
of  them  possess  too  great  a  mass  to  bo  vaporized  in  the 
brief  time  spent  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere;  and 
then  they  reach  the  earth  as  meteorites,  and  constitute 
meteoric  stones,  afirolites  and  siderolites  or  meteoric  iron. 
In  this  condition  tliey  liave  been  found  weighing  several 
pounds,  and  occasionally  several  tons.  In  January,  1879, 
a   meteoric   bodv  struck  a   house   in   Indiana,  and  in  its 

t»ky  in  twenty-four  hour.x,  there  t<honld  be  one  hnndred  and  sixty -five  million 
telescopic  nieteorf*  in  the  («amc  time.  Mr.  Denning' «*  estimates,  however,  are 
far  below  the  flgiire»  given  by  Schellen  and  here  used. 

•Nevertheless  thin  would  pn)duce  a  film  only  one-twelve  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth of  an  inch  thick  over  the  whole  earth.  M.  Dufour  {Compter  Rendtu^  Ixil, 
840)  has  rair<ed  the  quentiini  whether  the  addition  of  meteoric  matter  to  the 
earth  may  not  be  the  cauHc  o(  the  secular  acceleratitm  of  the  moon;  but  he  ha» 
evidently  exaggerated  the  im|)ortancc  of  these  additions.  This  acceleration 
moreover  is  otherwise  explained. 
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descent  to  the  cellar,  passed  through  the  body  of  a 
man  in  bed.*  The  intense  and  unequal  heating  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  portions  of  the  larger  meteorites  is 
probably  the  cause  of  those  occasional  explosions  which 
scatter  brilliant  fragments  over  areas  miles  in  width,  and 
send  the  report  of  a  detonation  to  human  ears.  Many 
meteoric  masses  when  found,  present  a  surface  smoothed 
and  wrought  into  conchoidal  depressions,  and  presenting, 
in  many  respects,  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  rapidly 
melting  ice.  Sometimes  many  distinct  furrows  have  been 
sunken  in  the  surface,  showing  the  channels  along  which 
the  liquefied  portions  have  been  driven  off  behind,  as  the 
body  shot  through  the  air. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  meteorites  are  composed 
of  well  known  terrestrial  substances.  The  most  abundant 
element  is  iron,  but,  in  union  with  this,  nickel  always 
occurs,  and  sometimes,  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin  and 
chromium.  Other  elements  are  silicon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  aluminium,  magnesium,  cal- 
cium, sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  lead, 
lithium  and  strontium.  The  silicon  generally  appears  as 
silicates  of  various  bases.  Among  the  silicates,  olivine  is 
noteworthy  as  a  greenish  glassy  mineral  common  in  vol- 
canic rocks.  Augite  is  another  silicious  mineral  of  similar 
terrestrial  associations. 

Meteorites  have  been  observed  at  calculated  altitudes 
of  forty-six  to  ninety-two  miles.  They  move  with  veloci- 
ties ranging  from  fourteen  miles  to  one  hundred  and 
seven  miles  a  second.  If  we  suppose  a  dark  mass  of 
matter  moving  at  the  rate  of  twenty-seven  miles  a  second, 
to  meet  the  earth,  itself  moving  nineteen  miles  a  second, 
and  consider  that  the  earth's  attraction  would  develop  an 

•This,  according  to  the  Indianapolis  Journal^  was  Mr.  Lconldas  On)vcr 
**  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Newtown,  Fountain  county,  near  Covington, 
Indians.** 
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additional  velocity  of  six  miles  a  second,  we  have  an 
aggregate  velocity  of  fifty-two  miles  a  second.  With 
such  a  velocity,  some  of  these  meteorites  plunge  into  our 
atmosphere.  It  hence  becomes  intelligible  that  even  in 
the  most  rarefied  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  conden- 
sation in  front  of  a  meteorite  moving  with  such  velocity 
must  develop  sufficient  heat  to  result  in  incandescence, 
and  even  in  volatilization.  Sir  William  Thomson  deter- 
mined by  experiment  that  a  body  moving  through  the  air 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  per  second, 
develops  one  degree  of  heat,  and  that  with  increased 
velocities,  the  increase  of  heat  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity.  From  this  principle  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
that  a  velocity  of  four  thousand  feet  per  second  would 
cause  a  heat  of  over  one  thousand  degrees,  and  a  velocity 
of  forty-four  miles  per  second  would  give  a  temperature 
of  three  or  four  million  degrees.  Long  before  any  such 
temperature  is  actually  reached,  the  substance  of  the 
meteoroid  is  dissipated  in  vapor. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  aerolites  were  either  condensations  of  vapors 
arising  from  the  earth,  or  were  projected  from  lunar  vol- 
canoes. It  has  indeed  been  argued  by  Chladni,*  by 
Halley,f  and  by  Lichtenstein,J  that  aerolites  are  of  cosmic 
origin;  but  this  point  was  not  clearly  established  until 
1833,  when  Professor  Olmstead  showed  that  the  November 
meteorites  of  that  year  all  radiated  from  one  point  in  the 
constellation  Leo,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  partaken 
of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth.  This  conclusion  was 
eagerly  accepted  by  Poisson.  Arago  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest §  the  periodicity  of  meteoric  showers;  but  it  required 

♦  Chladni :  Uther  den  Ur^prung  der  von  Pallas  gtfundenen  und  anderen 
EUenmassm. 

i  Halley,  Phil.  TYans.,  xxix,  161-3. 

X  LichtenBtein,  Q^ttingen  Taschenbvch. 

S  Arago,  Annuaire^  1886,  p.  997. 
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a  third  of  a  century  more  to  attain  to  a  clear  conception 
of  the  theory  of  meteoric  phenomena  as  now  understood. 
It  has  been  shown  by  the  researches  of  H.  A.  Newton,* 
Schiaparelli,  Le  Verrier,  Peters,  Adams,  Weiss,  and  others, 
that  the  meteors  which  fall  within  our  atmosphere  at  regu- 
lar periods,  in  August  and  November,  are  derived  from 
swarms  of  meteoric  bodies  revolving  about  the  sun  in 
orbits  which  intersect  that  of  the  earth.  (See  Figure  5.) 
The  source  of  the  August  meteors  is  believed  to  be  a  cos- 
mical  cloud  forming  a  ring  around  the  sun.  The  aphelion 
of  this  ring  is  1,732  million  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  Nep- 
tune.f  The  plane  of  the  ring,  or  more  properly,  ellipse,  is 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  64**  3'  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  and  its  orbital  motion  is  contrary  to  that  of  the 
earth.  The  November  shower  occurs  once  in  thirtv-threo 
years;  and  hence,  though  the  meteoric  orbit  must  intersect 
that  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  earth  passes  it  annually,  the 
meteors  do  not  stretch  in  a  continuous  ring  around  their 
orbit.  From  the  fact  that  the  meteoric  belt  is  intercepted 
by  the  earth  only  once  in  thirty-three  years,  it  was  shown 
by  Professor  Newton  that  in  33^  years  the  swarm  must 
make  one  revolution,  or  32^,  34^,  65^  or  07^  revolutions; 
and  that,  to  test  which  of  these  is  the  correct  number,  we 
must  investigate  the  possible  influence  of  the  several 
planets  upon  the  movements  of  the  swarm.  The  investi- 
gation was  made  by  Schiaparelli  of  Milan,  and  about  the 
same  time,  by  Professor  Adams  of  England;  and  it  was 
thus  demonstrated  that  the  33^  years  period  is  the  only 

one  which  satisfies  all  the  conditions.!     On  this  theorv  of 

•  */ 

♦Sec  Profeesor  Newton's  remarkable  9ucceHdion  of  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  meteorites,  and  his  sagacious  dJHCussions  of 
these  plienomena,  and  inferences  from  them,  in  the  i'ucceseive  volumes  of  the 
AmfHcan  Journal  of  ScUncf^  fmm  1801  to  1873. 

+  Thls  is  based  on  Oppolzer's  determination  of  a  period  of  1*24  years,  and  is 
obtained  by  Kepler's  third  law.    Bnt  the  period  is  not  accurately  known. 

t  Sir  William  Thompson,  Address  at  £dinboro  Meeting  British  Association, 
Amer.  Jour.  Set.,  Ill,  ii,  S89,  Oct.  1871. 
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the  orbital  period  of  the  meteoric  cloud,  it  is  apparent 
that  it  stretches  for  a  long  distance  along  its  orbit,  since 
it  is  intercepted  by  the  earth  on  the  two  Novembers  fol« 
lowing  the  principal  shower,  though  the  meteoric  fall  is 
greatly  diminished  at  the  second  and  third  intersections. 
Assuming  the  meteoric  period  to  be  thirty-three  years,  the 
cosmic  cloud  must  therefore  stretch  over  one-eleventh  of 
the  whole  orbit.  The  motion  of  this  cloud  is  also  retro- 
grade; the  inclination  of  the  orbit  is  14°  41',  and  its 
major  axis  is  ten  and  one-third  times  the  mean  diameter  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  The  node  or  point  of  intersection  with 
the  earth's  orbit  has  a  motion  of  52". 4  annually  in  the 
direction  of  the  meteoroidal  motion.  This  meteoric  orbit 
is  therefore,  like  the  other,  similar  to  that  of  a  comet;  and, 
if  it  were  less  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  would  probably 
serve  as  a  source  of  meteoric  showers  to  Mars  and  the 
Asteroids. 

The  relations  of  these  two  principal  meteoroidal  orbits 
to  the  solar  system  are  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
diagram.  Figure  5.  The  orbits  of  the  earth,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune  are  here  supposed  to  lie  in 
one  plane,  and  are  so  situated  that  the  eye  takes  a  per- 
spective view  across  the  plane.  The  relative  magnitudes 
of  the  orbits  are  not  accurately  represented,  and  Neptune's 
orbit  is  shown  only  in  very  small  part.  The  earth's  orbit 
is  so  placed  that  the  major  axis  does  not  correspond  with 
the  longest  dimensions  shown  in  the  perspective.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  other  orbits.  The  extremities  of  the 
earth's  major  axis  show  approximately  the  positions  of  the 
earth  at  the  solstices,  .lune  21st  and  December  21st.  The 
arrows  show  the  directions  of  the  motions  represented  in 
the  diagram. 

The  orbit  of  the  November  swarm  of  meteoroids  is 
sliown  as  having  an  angle  of  14°  41'  with  the  plane  of  the 
Earth's  orbit.     Tlie  greater  part  of  this  orbit  lies  below  the 
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Fio.  5.  Illustrating  the  Positions  op  thb  August  and  NoveilbiBi 

MbTKOBOIDAL  SWABJI8. 
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plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  motion  of  the  swarm  is  nearly 
opposed  to  the  Earth's  motion.  The  swarm  reaches  its  peri- 
helion a  little  before  it  crosses  the  Earth's  orbit  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  The  Earth  passes  on,  after  the  crossing,  to  the 
winter  solstice  and  beyond.  The  train,  meantime,  is  trail- 
ing across  the  path  of  the  Earth  at  the  November  point. 
It  is  of  such  length  that  it  continues  to  trail  across  until 
the  Earth  has  reached  the  November  point  again  and 
again.  It  is,  therefore,  many  millions  of  miles  in  length. 
The  aphelion  point  of  this  meteoroidal  orbit  is  a  little  more 
remote  than  the  orbit  of  Uranus. 

Similarly,  the  orbit  of  the  August  swarm  of  metoor- 
oids  is  represented  as  having  an  angle  of  64°  3'  with  the 
plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit.  It  is,  therefore,  turned  up  so 
that  the  view  presented  in  the  figure  is  much  less  oblique, 
and  the  orbit  appears  very  broad.  The  longer  axis  of  the 
orbit,  however,  is  greatly  foreshortened,  and  the  two 
branches  must  be  conceived  as  retreating  into  the  far 
distance,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
sight.  The  aphelion,  which  is  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  million  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of 
Neptune,  is  almost  included  in  the  diagram.  This  swarm 
is  four  million  miles  broad,  and  reaches  quite  around  its 
orbit,  though  the  meteoroidal  bodies  are  not  uniformly 
distributed.  Hence  the  August  shower  is  of  annual 
occurrence,  while  the  brilliancy  of  the  display  is  very 
variable. 

Several  other  remarkable  cosmic  clouds  have  been  recog- 
nized, and  the  following  table  of  the  best  established  has 
been  arranged  from  the  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Ziongi- 
tudes  for  1881.  The  table  gives  the  epoch,  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  of  the  principal  radiant  point  in  each 
cloud. 
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TABLE   OP   METEOROIDAL   SWARMS. 


Radiant  Points. 

Epochs. 

I. 
R.A    Dec. 

238';+45^ 
273*^  +26'' 

11.               III.              IV. 

R.A    Dec.  R.A 

Dec. 'R.A    Dec. 

I 

Jan.  2  to  3 

1 

II 

Apr.  12  to  13.... 

1 

j 

III 

Apr.  19  to  23 

267"  +35' 

238' 

-30   225 

+52- 

204-18* 

IV 

July  26  to  29 

342'*  -34^ 

1 

V 
VI 

Aug.  9  to  14  ... . 
Oct.  19  to  25 

43^  - 

74**- 

-57^ 
-25" 

345"  +50»  294'^ 
95*=  +15'  »12^ 

-52' 
-29'^ 

9    -19* 

VII 

Xov.  13  to  14... 

148**- 

-24^ 

5:^1+32°  279^ 

+56 

VIII 

Nov.  27  to  29  ... 

25M 

1-45^ 

1 

IX 

Dec.  6  to  13 

ia5*  H 

J 

1-30'^ 

149': +41', 

!                 I 

XoTES.  Swarm  II  is  perhaps  only  a  stray  }X)rlion  of  III.  Of 
the  latter  the  Chinese  records  mention  manv  wciirrcnces,  and  the 
swarm  is  thought  connected  with  tlie  Comet  I  1800.  Swarm  IV  is 
spread  over  the  whole  heaven  of  the  northern  liemis[)here,  but  in 
the  southern,  the  principal  radiant  is  as  indicated.  Swarm  V  is 
known  as  the  Swarm  of  St.  Lawrence,  also  as  PerseidH.  Accord- 
ing to  J.  J.  Schmidt,  tlierc  ai-e  not  less  than  forty  radiant  iK)ints  in 
all.    These  meteors  are  connecte<l  with  the  Comet  III  1862.    Swarm 

VI  has  manv  radiants  indicated  in  the  course  of  manv  vears.    Swarm 

VII  is  known  as  the  Leonids,  which  revolve  in  the  orbit  of  the 
Comet  I  1866.  Swarm  VIII  is  in  connection  with  the  Comet  of 
Biela-Gamljart,  which  in  1872  gave  origin  to  a  fine  display  of  nu*te- 
ors.  Swarm  IX  is  composed  of  small  bodies,  but  exceptionally  brill- 
iant.    It  posses.ses  numerous  radiant  points. 


Here  are  given  the  positions  of  twenty  important  radi- 
ant points,  each  of  which  may  really  appertain  to  a  distinct 
swarm,  though  exhibited  simultaneously  with  other  radi- 
ants. But. besides  these  are  numerous  others;  and  if  each 
separate  radiant  corresponds  to  a  distinct  swarm,  moving 
in  a  distinct  orbit,  we  have  knowledge  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred meteoroidal  orbits  which  pass  in  close  proximity  to 
the  earth's  orbit.     This,  in  the  opinion  of  some  physicists. 
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is  the  fact.  In  truth,  there  is  scarcely  a  night  in  the  year, 
as  every  one  can  testify,  when  some  meteors  may  not  be 
seen.  If  these  bodies  are  generally  connected  with  swarms, 
large  or  small,  there  is  scarcely  a  night  when  the  earth's 
patli  is  not  intercepted  or  grazed  by  a  nieteoroidal  train. 
A  sinn'lar  number  must  pass  during  the  day;  and  we 
should  thus  have  indications  of  over  seven  hundred  passing 
annually  in  close  proximity  to  the  earth,  each  of  which 
might  be  T94,000  miles  in  diameter.  These  trains  are  as 
clouds  of  sand  floating  in  space,  l)ut  describing  regular 
orbits  about  the  sun.  The  constituent  bodies  may  be 
conceived  as  j)ossessing  all  dimensions,  from  a  molecule 
of  matter  to  the  size  of  an  asteroid. 

Now,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  cosmic  clouds  of 
whose  existence  we  have  learned,  are  only  such  as  have 
orbits  hiterHPetinff  or  grazing  that  of  the  earth.  I^t  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  of  all  nieteoroidal  orbits  intersecting 
that  of  the  earth,  only  such  can  be  revealed  as  are  traversed 
by  the  meteoroidal  swarm,  at  the  point  of  intersection,  at 
the  same  time  that  tlie  earth  happens  to  be  passing  the 
same  point.  How  many  must  there  be  located  in  such  po- 
sitions as  not  to  be  brushed  by  tlie  earth's  atmosphere,  or 
impressed  by  the  earth's  attraction.  The  intersection  of 
one  of  these  meteoroidal  orbits  by  that  of  the  earth  is  al- 
most like  strikincr  a  solitary  line  bv  a  random  shot  in  infi- 
nite  space.  The  interception  of  a  swarm  is  like  hitting  a 
particular  point.  Millions  of  chances  against  it.  How 
many  meteor  swarms  have  we  a  right  to  assume  as  proba- 
bly sweeping  in  all  conceivable  directions  at  all  conceivable 
distances,  within  at  least  the  limits  of  our  system,  about 
this  central  sun?  Could  our  vision  be  unsealed,  we  should 
behold  the  infinite  firmament  dotted  with  meteors  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  as  snow-flak(?s  in  the  wildest  wintry  storm. 

From  this  survey  of  facts  and  theories  it  appears  mani- 
fest that  the  "dust  of  time"  comes  down  to  us  out  of  the 
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interplanetary  spaces.  These  meteoric  matters  are  samples 
of  the  stuff  which  exists  in  the  far  regions  where  the  stars 
are  shining.  It  comes  to  us  and  we  handle  it  and  investi- 
gate it,  and  find  it  exactly  like  the  stuff  from  which  our 
world  is  made.  We  are  not  isolated,  as  we  had  thought, 
from  the  starry  realm.  Even  the  meteors  are  messengers  — 
flaming  messengers  —  bringing  us  these  tidings  from  dis- 
tant provinces,  and  assuring  us  that  the  government  whose 
details  are  administered  upon  our  earth  is  loyally  recog- 
nized in  the  regions  lying  on  the  distant  verge  of  the  visi- 
ble universe. 

ii  2.   THE  ZODIACAL  LIGHT. 

Secondly,  the  Zodiacal  Light  yields  evidence  of  cos- 
mical  matter  floating  in  space.  This  is  a  faint  yellowish 
light  which  rises  like  an  ill-defined  cone  from  the  western 
horizon  just  after  sun-set  during  winter  and  spring,  and 
from  the  eastern  horizon  just  before  sun-rise  in  summer 
and  autumn.  It  extends  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic;  and  hence,  when  the  direction  of  the  ecliptic  is 
strongly  inclined  toward  the  horizon,  this  faint  light  is 
obscured  by  the  atmosphere,  and  remains  unnoticed.  It 
sometimes  extends  nearly  to  the  zenitli,  and  there  are 
many  accounts  of  its  appearance,  especially  in  tropical 
latitudes,  in  the  western  and  eastern  horizons,  at  the  same 
time,*  though  the  brightness  is  much  less  in  the  horizon 
opposite  the  sun. 

Polariscopic  study  of  the  light  shows  it  to  be  polarized 

♦For  a  valnablc  mass  of  observations  on  the  zodiacal  light,  with  a  large 
nnmber  of  graphical  illustrations  "ce  Chaplain  George  Jonos'  memoir  in  Report 
U.  S.  Japan  Kxp€difU)n^  vol.  iii,  as  also  a  brief  statement  in  Aiftro nominal  .Jour- 
nal No.  84,  and  Amer.  Jour.  Sf.l.^  II,  xx,  1:^8-9.  For  other  data  see  M.  Ilonzean'ft 
memoir  in  AstronornUtr/ie  Nachrichten,  184.3,  and  the  valuable  paper  of  Prof  D. 
01rogt<>d  in  Am.  Jour.  Sd.^  II,  xii,  909-22,  embracing  the  beat  graphical  delinea- 
tion known  to  the  present  writer.  For  historical  and  critical  notes  see  Hum> 
boldt:  Co9mo9^  Ott^  translation,  i,  137-44. 
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in  a  plane  passing  through  the  sun.  The  amount  of 
polarization  is  15  to  20  per  cent.  This  result  shows  that 
the  light  is  derived  from  the  sun,  and  is  reflected  from 
solid  matter  consisting  of  small  bodies  apparently  not 
differing  in  their  nature  from  terrestrial  minerals.*  Spec- 
troscopic study  of  the  light  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Its  spectrum  is  continuous,  and  is  sensibly  the  same  as 
that  of  faint  sunlight  or  twilight.f  It  seems  well  settled, 
therefore,  that  we  have  in  this  phenomenon  a  true  exam- 
ple of  cosmical  dust  floating  in  space  and  rendered  lumi- 
nous, like  the  dust  rising  from  our  streets,  by  the  reflecticm 
of  solar  light.  This  happens  to  be  very  exactly  the  same 
view  promulgated  by  Dominicus  Cassiyi  in  1730,  who  was 
the  first  to  devote  elaborate  study  to  this  phenomenon. 

The  arrangement  of  these  cosmical  matters  in  relation 
to  the  sun  and  the  earth  has  been  much  discussed,  re- 
place concluded  that  they  could  not  belong  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun,  since  the  form  is  far  too  lenticular  for  a 
body  rotating  no  more  rapidly  than  the  sun.  t  Still,  he 
suggests,  as  Cassini  had  done  at  an  earlier  date,  that  the 
matter  of  the  zodiacal  light  may  surround  the  sun  as  a 
ring;  and  he  suggests,  also,  an  origin  for  it,  in  conformity 

•  A.  W.  Wripht,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  Ill,  vil,  451-9 

t  A.  W.  Wright,  Am.  Jour,  ScL,  III,  viii,  39-lti.  Some  other  obpen'en*,  nota- 
bly MM.  Reppighi  and  AngsitrOm,  have  reiwrtod  a  bright  yellow  line  in  the  gi»ee« 
truni;  but  Prof.  Wright  found  it  present  only  when  the  aurora  boreatls  was 
<li«plnyed,  and  was  never  seen  when  the  aurora  w;U  absent.  Father  Secchi'a 
experience  wan  the  same.  See,  also,  obaervations  by  Prof.  Piaxzi  Smyth, 
Monthly  Notices,  Hoy.  Atttr,  Soc.^  June  1872,  p.  277,  and  M.  Liais,  CotnpUi  Ren- 
dun,  Ixxiv,  262, 1872.  See  further,  R.  A.  Proctor,  Monthly  Notices,  xxxi,  No.  i, 
Nov.  11,  1870. 

t  Laplace:  Systhne  du  Monde,  Liv.  iv,  ch.  x,  ed.  1824,  p.  270.  Nevertheless 
Father  Secchi  Hays,  in  view  of  the  changes  in  the  color  of  the  zodiacal  light,  at 
the  time  of  perihelion  pasHage  of  the  comet  of  184.'},  **  cola  prouverait  done  que 
cette  lumiere  n'cst  que  ratmoei)here  polaire,  ct  non  pas  un  anneau  d(?tache'"(A« 
SolHi,  2d  ed.,  ii,  4.1-3).  It  is  gcnnrally  represented  that  Kepler  had  thought  the 
zodiacal  light  to  be  a  )K)rtion  of  the  Bun's  atmos]:herc,  but  IIumlx>ldt  maintains 
(Cosmos,  i,  140,  note)  that  this  *'  limbus circa  solcm,  coma  luctda'*  has  no  refer 
ence  to  this  phenomenon. 
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with  his  celebrated  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
planets.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  in  the  zones  abandoned  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  there  existed  any  molecules  too 
volatile  to  unite  with  each  other  or  with  the  planets,  they 
ought,  in  continuing  to  circulate  about  that  body,  to  pre- 
sent all  the  appearances  of  the  zodiacal  light,  without 
offering  any  sensible  resistance  to  the  various  bodies  of 
the  planetary  system,  for  the  reason  either  of  their  ex- 
treme tenuity,  or  because  their  motion  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  planets  which  encounter  them."  * 

Whether  this  is  a  correct  conception  of  the  zodiacal 
light  or  not,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  phenomenon 
arises  from  a  ring  of  meteoroidal  bodies  encircling  the  sun, 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  probably  rotating 
like  the  rings  of  Saturn.  But  considering  that  the  phe- 
nomenon has  so  frequently  been  witnessed  in  the  east  and 
west  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  wliile 
most  of  the  matter  lies  within  the  earth's  orbit,  some  por- 
tion extends  beyond  that  limit.  Accordingly,  the  earth 
moves  within  the  assemblage  of  particles.  Consequently, 
unless  they  have  precisely  the  same  velocity  as  the  earth, 
they  must  by  their  collisions  offer  a  resistance  to  the 
earth's  motion.  The  entrance,  then,  of  these  zodiacal 
molecules  into  the  earth's  atmosphere  might  present  me- 
teoric phenomena. 

A  different  location  of  this  annulus  is  maintained  by 
others.  Rev.  George  Jones,  before  cited,  argues  that  the 
appearance  of  the  light  in  both  horizons  at  the  same  time 
is  evidence  that  the  annulus  surrounds  the  earth.  Profes- 
sor Stephen  Alexander!  for  similar  reasons  rejects  all 
heliocentric  theories,  and  maintains  that  the  annulus  is  an 

♦Laplace:  Systeme  du  Monde,  Note  vli,  415-6.  M.  Roche  alM  regards  the 
matter  of  tlie  zodiacal  light  as  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  nebula. 

tS.  Alexander,  Smlthnoniaii  Contribiiliomt,  xxi,  No.  i,  68.  In  opposition  to 
the  geocentric  theory  sec  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  IT,  xxi,  217-87;  and 
Commander  Charles  Wilkes,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  1857,  83-93,  399-401. 
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appurtenance  of  the  earth,  lying  nearly  in  the  plane  of 
the  moon's  orbit,  and  that  it  is  girdle-shaped  instead  of 
discoid.  He  calls  it  "a  nebulous  girdle  revolving  around 
the  earth  in  the  same  time  and  general  direction  with  the 
moon."  He  compares  it,  like  Chaplain  Jones,  with  the 
dusky  ring  of  Saturn,  though  differing  in  shape.  The  very 
unequal  intensity  of  the  light  in  the  horizon  opposite  the 
sun  is  a  fact  at  variance  with  the  geocentric  theory.  The 
original  conception  of  Cassini  and  I^place  seems  most 
conformable  with  all  the  facts;  and  there  is  much  reason 
in  the  supposition  also,  that  this  ring  is  a  remnant  of  the 
primitive  nebula,  detached  according  to  the  principles 
which  T  shall  hereafter  explain.  One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  something  of 
modern  origin;  since,  of  all  the  acute  observers  of  the 
heavens  in  ages  past,  from  the  Babylonians  to  Tycho  and 
Kepler,  none  make  any  allusion  to  it  before  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Childrey,  in  IGGl,  gives  the 
first  clear  and  unmistakalile  mention  of  it.*  If  it  is 
indeed,  a  phenomenon  of  modern  origin,  it  cannot,  of 
course,  be  viewed  as  a  vestige  of  the  work  of  planetary 
evolution.  We  must  seek  for  some  appropriate  existing 
action  and  process,  and  we  may  direct  our  inquiries  to  the 
seemingly  repulsive  power  exerted  by  the  sun  in  the 
radiant  forms  of  the  solar  corona  and  in  the  tails  of 
comets,  f 

•Chlldroy :  Brifannia  Baconica^  183,  cited  by  Humboldt. 

tit  mny  be  mentioned  n«*  a  matter  of  interest  that  Prof.  D.  OlmMcd  as 
early  n««  1K5JI  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.)  HiiggeHted  a  nebulous  body  revolving  around  the 
sun  as  the  source  of  the  November  meteor  shower  of  1833,  and  he  identified 
this  with  the  7.<MlincAl  light  in  IKil  in  tlic  memoir  before  citeil.  The  same 
suKUestiou  was  m:ule  in  18:i«i  l)y  M.  Biot  ns  to  the  nebular  origin  of  ihe  meteors. 
Commander  Wilkes  (op.  c//.,  p.  H!l)  concludes  that  the  JtiMliacal  llRht  "Is  the 
result  of  the  illumination  of  that  |)ortion  or  section  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
on  which  the  rays  of  the  sim  fall  perpendicularly/* 
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§8.    COMETS. 

Thirdly,  the  Comets  are  now  known  to  be  simply  con- 
glomerations of  cosmieal  du5t.  These  bodies  are  uof,  as 
Kant  and  others  have  supposed,  natives  of  our  system. 
This  is  apparent  when  we  consider  that  their  motions,  save 
the  fundamental  principle  of  motion  in  a  conic  section, 
bear  no  conformity  to  the  rule  of  motions  of  the  planets  and 
satellites.  Comets  approach  the  sun  from  all  conceivable 
directions,  moving  sometimes  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  sometimes  plunging  down  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  zenith  or  rising  from  the  nadir  or  emerging  into 
visibility  in  the  vicinity  of  either  pole.  From  a  table  of 
300  comets  recently  published  by  Niesten,*  it  appears  that 
in  regard  to  the  inclinations  of  their  orbits  07  ranged  be- 
tween 0  and  30°;  113  between  30°  and  G0°,  and  110 
between  G0°  and  90°.  Comets  move  accordingly  in  all 
directions  around  the  sun.  About  half  of  all  the  comets 
known  possess  a  retrograde  motion;  though  most  of  the 
comets  of  short  period  possess  direct  motion — a  circum- 
stance which,  as  will  be  shown,  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
perturbative  influence  of  planets  moving  in  a  common  di- 
rection from  west  to  east.  That  they  are  foreigners  in  our 
system  is  apparent,  also,  from  the  fact  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  comets  which  visit  us  are  known  to  move  in 
elliptical  orbits.  That  is,  the  great  majority  never  return 
to  describe  another  circuit  about  our  sun.  They  approach 
from  unknown  regions,  and  retire  to  regions  equally  un- 
known. It  is  further  apparent  from  the  non-conformity 
of  comets  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  sun  and 
planets.  We  only  know  that  carbon,  apparently  oombinod 
with  hydrogen,  exists  in  the  substance  of  some  of  them. 
It  may  be  considered,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  we 

*  Niesten:    Table  det  ComUet,  in  Annualrc  do  I'ObBervatoire  Koyal  de 
Broxellef. 
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are  in  a  position  to  aflinn  or  deny  the  presence  of  any 
element. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  comets,  believed  to  revolve  in  ellip- 
tic orbits,  only  twelve  have  been  seen  at  more  than  one 
return. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  comets  of  short 
period.  Those  marked  with  a  star  have  been  seen  at  more 
than  one  return: 

COMETS    OF   SHORT   PERIOD. 

Period 
Motion.  yrs. 

*  1.  Encke*s  (Pons,  1818) Direct  3.288 

2.  Blanpain's  (1819) Direct  4.81 

',i.  Burkhanlfs  *  (1766  II) Direct  5.025 

*4.  Teini)ers(1873   II) Direct  5.066 

5.  De  Vic(Vs  (1844  I) Direct  5.459 

*6.  Brorsen's  (1846  III) Direct  5.473 

*7.  Winnecke's  (ia58  II) Direct  5.727 

8.  Pigot.t's(17a3) Direct  5.888 

*  9.  Temix'Ps  (18<37  II) Direct  5.965 

*  10.  Swift's  (1880  IV) Direct  ?6. 

*  It.  Biola's  t  (Feb.  1826)    Direct  6.619 

*  12.  D'Arrest\s  (Jimo  27,  1851) Direct  6.664 

*  13.  Fayc's  (Nov.  2-2,  1843) Direct  7.412 

*  14.  De'nnin^'\s  (F,  Oct.  4,  1881) Direct  8.^567 

15.  Peter's  (1846  V) ?  Direct  12.85 

*  16.  Tuttle's  (Jan.  4,  1858) Direct  13.81 

1 7.  Tempers  (1866 1.  *'Coinet  of  Nov.Meteors")  Retrograile  33.18 

18.  St^phan's  (1867  I) Direct  33.62 

19.  Westplial's  (July  24,  1852) Direct  60.03 

20.  Pons'  (July  20, 1812) Direct  70.69 

21.  DeVico's  (1846  III) Direct  73.25 

22.  OllKjrs'  (Marcli  6, 1815) Direct  74.05 

23.  Broi-sen's  (1847  V) Direct  74.97 

♦24.  Ualley's Retrognule  76.30 

25.  (1862  III,  "Comet  of  Aug.Meteors")  Retrogratle  ?  124. 

•Thought  juThapH  identical  with  Wlniu'ckc's. 

t  Not  Been  t>ince  1852.  SnppoKcd  to  have  struck  the  earth  at  the  end  of 
November,  1872,  and  to  have  caused  the  memorable  meteoric  display  at  that 
date.    This  is  Swarm  viii  of  the  preceding  Table. 
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It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  southern  comet, 
I  1880,  is  the  same  as  the  great  comet  of  1843.*  Donati's 
comet  of  1858  has  a  calculated  period  of  :;2,100  years;  the 
comet  of  1811  and  the  great  comet,  B  1881,  periods  of 
3,000  years;  that  of  1680  is  expected  to  be  absent  8,814 
years.  Coggia's  comet,  IV  1874,  has,  according  to  I^r. 
Hepperger,  a  period  of  13,708  years,  while  the  comet  of 
July,  1844,  has  a  calculated  period  of  100,000  years. 
These  long  periods,  however,  are  exceedingly  uncertain. 
The  elliptic  character,  even,  of  the  orbits,  is  not  in  all  cases 
fully  established.  Even  when  really  elliptic,  moderate 
perturbations  may  cause  great  change  in  the  periods. 

The  relative  position  of  the  great  comet  of  1881t  is 
shown  in  perspective  in  Figure  5.  The  point  of  view  is 
such  that  the  plane  of  the  cometary  orbit  is  presented 
quite  obliquely,  and  the  spectator  contemplates  it  from 
below.  The  reader  must  therefore  conceive  the  lower 
branch  of  the  orbit  much  more  remote  than  the  upper. 
P,  below  the  ecliptic,  denotes  the  perihelion  point  of  tlu* 
comet,  and  N,  the  node  where  it  passed  from  the  south  to 
the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic.  This  diagram  explains  why 
the  comet  was  discovered  in  May  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, but  was  not  seen  in  the  northern  hemisphere  till 
four  weeks  later.  In  May  it  was  below  the  horizon  of 
northern  observers;  and  later,  when  it  had  risen  above 
their  horizon,  it  was  too  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  sun 
to  be  seen.  Meantime  it  passed  its  perihelion,  and  wh(Mi 
first  seen,  Juno  20,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  was 
already  receding  from  the  earth  and  tlie  sun.  The  dia- 
gram explains,  also,  why  northern  observers  saw  tliis 
comet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  north  star,  or  tlie  region 

«  Swift:  Science  U9SS. 

t  Comet  B  1881,  discovered  by  Tebbntt  in  New  South  WhIch,  May  22,  and 
rediscovered  in  the  northern  hemiiiphere,  June  SO,  by  (».  W.  Simmon!),  then  at 
Morales,  Mexico.  Sec  an  illut^trHted  article  About  Comets  by  A.  N.  Skinner  in 
PojnUear  Sdenet  Monthiyy  xU,  790-6,  Oct.,  1881. 
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toward  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  directed  ;  and  why  it 
continued  in  that  neighborhood  as  it  receded  during  July, 
though  slowly  diverging  from  the  direction  of  the  polar 
star.  The  diagram  also  shows  why  this  gradual  diver- 
gence was  to  an  observer  in  the  evening,  toward  the  left 
from  the  pole,  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  This  comet 
remained  visible  for  seven  months,  and  could  be  faintly 
seen  as  late  as  Christmas,  1881.  It  was  then  in  the  con- 
stellation Cepheus.  It  was  even  visible  telescopically  one 
or  two  months  later.  The  great  comet  of  1882  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  present  generation.  It  was  first  seen 
September  2,  and  continued  visible  to  May  6,  1883,  pass- 
ing over  339^°  of  heliocentric  arc,  leaving  but  20^°  to  be 
completed  during  the  remainder  of  its  orbital  circuit,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  periodic.  The  great  comet  of  1680  was 
visible  through  345°  of  arc,  from  November  14,  1680  to 
March  19,  1681. 

The  great  comet,  1882  ^,  just  mentioned,  is  worthy  of 
more  particular  notice.  It  was  seen  at  Auckland,  N.  Z., 
September  2,  1882  ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Finlay, 
September  6,  and  at  Rio,  by  CriUs,  September  12.  In 
approaching  perihelion,  it  was  seen  by  Finlay  and  others 
to  pass  before  the  sun's  disc,  though  wholly  invisible 
during  the  transit.  After  perihelion,  tlie  nucleus  was  seen 
to  begin  to  divide,  as  early  as  September  28.*  On  Octo- 
ber 5,  two  nuclear  fragments  were  seen  at  Strasbourg. 
Three  fragments  were  reported  at  the  same  date  by  Bar- 
nard at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  Wilson,  at  Cincinnati; 
while  from  Guatemala  five  distinct  bodies  were  reported.f 
By  October  12,  four  se))arate  condensations  were  distinctly 
seen,  t     On  October  14,  Mr.  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  Nashville, 

•  yafure,  xxvii,  i.'iO,  witli  views  for  Scpleiuber  16  and  October  :30.  Also  no(€^ 
md,  161. 

f  Xature,  xxvii,  113. 

tW.  Do1)erck.  nl  Murkreo  ObserA'utory.  {yaiure,  xxvii,  129.  with  illustra- 
tions.) E  S.  Ilohlen  («uw  at  Madi!<oii,  Wis.,  thnu*  condensations  (Amer.  Jour, 
8cL,  UU  xxlv,  435,  yalurt,  xxvii,  «46). 
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found,  to  the  south  of  the  comet,  ''a  large  distinct  comet- 
arj  mass  fully  15'  in  diameter,  and  a  similar,  but  less 
bright  object  close  behind  this,  their  borders  touching, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  first,  a  third  fainter 
mass.  The  three  were  almost  in  a  line  east  and  west 
More  of  these  cometary  masses  were  found  toward  the 
south-east.  There  were  at  least  six  or  eight  within  about 
6°  south  by  west  from  the  head  of  the  great  comet." 
They  were  not  afterward  seen.*  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Athens, 
had  reported  a  detached  cometary  mass  at  an  earlier  date.f 
On  January  27,  Mr.  Ainslie  Common,  of  Ealing,  '^saw  the 
nuclear  part  of  the  comet  larger  but  less  bright  than  pre- 
viously, and  resolved  into  a  string  of  brightish  points,  the 
second  and  third  of  which  were  much  the  brightest.^'  A 
sketch  by  Mr.  Common  showed  five  points  of  condensa- 
tion, i  The  separation  of  the  nucleus  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  comet  remained  under  observation. 
These  facts  are  significant,  and  appear  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  genetic  connection  of  comets  and  meteors. 
The  calculations  of  Chandler  give  this  comet  an  orbit  of 
4,070  years  with  retrograde  motion.  According  to  Frisby, 
its  period  is  704  years ;  according  to  Kreutz,  843  years ; 
according  to  Morrison,  652^  ycars.§  A.  S.  Atkinson,  of 
Nelson,  N.  Z.,  reports  it  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  late  as 
February  28,  1883,  and  with  telescopes,  until  May  C.  | 

Comets  generally  present  a  nucleus,  a  coma  of  difTused 
light  surrounding  the  nucleus,  and  a  long  tail,  generally 
turned  away  from  the  sun,  somewhat  curved  backwards, 
and  having  a  well-defined  anterior  border,  while  the  pos- 

*  Nature^  xxvii,  400. 

^  A9troM»id*ihf  Nachrichttn^  No.  2,468,  Nature,  xxvii,  20-i. 

X  Natftre,  xxvii,  400.  Something  quite  t*iinilar  had  been  obsened  Nov.  16.7 
by  W.  C.  Winlock  at  Washington.    (XiUure^  xxvii,  129,  figure.) 

$  Nature^  xxvii.  300. 

1  Nature^  xxviii,  23.\  July  5,  1883.  On  thiH  comet  uec  the  imiwrtant  lecture 
of  Prof.  SchiaparcUi,  reported  iu  Nature^  xxni,  53;M. 
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tenor  border  gradually  fades  off  into  space.  The  tenuity 
of  all  parts  of  the  comet  is  such  that  stars  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  magnitudes  have  been  seen,  not  only  through 
the  expanded  portion  of  the  tail,  but  through  tlie  most 
condensed  portion,  and  even  through  the  nucleus  itself. 
From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that  the  amount  of  matter 
in  a  comet  is  generally  inconsiderable.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  comet  of  1776  passed  amongst 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  without  causing  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance in  their  motions.  The  comet,  on  the  contrary, 
was  thrown  into  a  totally  different  orbit.  Similarly,  the 
comet  of  1861  actually  came  into  contact  with  the  earth 
on  the  30th  of  June  of  that  year,  and  the  human  race  was 
not  annihilated.  Indeed,  the  only  indication  of  the  start- 
ling event  was  a  peculiar  phosphorescence  of  the  atmos- 
phere. According  to  the  accepted  relation  between 
comets  and  periodic  meteor  showers,  it  may  be  said  the 
earth  comes  in  contact  with  a  comet  on  every  occasion 
of  such  displays. 

In  connection  with  the  evidences  of  the  extreme  tenuity 
of  comets,  may  be  mentioned  the  parting  of  Biela's  comet 
while  actually  under  observation,  in  1845.  On  the  26th  of 
November,  it  was  a  faint  nebulous  spot,  not  perfectly 
round,  and  with  an  increased  central  density.  On  the 
19th  of  December  it  was  more  elongated;  on  the  29th,  it 
had  parted.  For  three  months  the  twin  comets  were  traced 
with  a  gradually  widening  interval  between  them.  Thus 
they  departed  from  view  on  their  appointed  journey  of  6f 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  in  August,  1852,  the 
twin  comets  reappeared,  but  with  an  interval  increased 
from  154,000  miles  to  1,404,000  miles.  The  pair  were  ex- 
pected again  in  1859  and  18GG;  but  since  1852  they  have 
never  put  in  an  appearance.  Some  planet  has  turned  them 
into  an  orbit  so  changed  as  to  be  unidentifiable,  or  their 
substance  has  passed  into  some  other  condition  of  exist- 
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ence.  The  nucleus  of  tho  great  comet  of  1882  exhibited 
a  distinct  tendency  to  separate  into  three  or  four  parts. 
It  remained  visible  till  the  early  months  of  1883,  still  re- 
vealing a  state  of  incipient  division. 

To  what  other  condition  of  existence  is  it  possible  for 
cometary  matter  to  pass?  According  to  Schiaparelli  and 
Oppolzer,  the  meteoric  ring,  or  partial  ring,  is  only  a  de- 
generated comet.  They  suppose  a  train  of  meteoroids 
follows  in  the  path  of  the  comet,  and  that  this  becomes 
continually  more  elongated  until  the  head  overtakes  it. 
Comet  No.  Ill,  of  1862,  has  an  orbit  calculated  by  Oppol- 
zer,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  orbit  of  the  meteoric 
ring  that  yields  the  shooting  stars  of  the  10th  of  August, 
as  calculated  previously  by  Schiaparelli.  This  comet  then, 
Schiaparelli  concludes,  is  merely  the  remains  of  th^  origi- 
nal comet  out  of  which  the  meteoric  ring  was  formed.  In 
other  words,  the  comet  and  the  meteoric  ring  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  This  ring  has  a  major  diameter  of  10,048 
millions  of  miles;  and  at  the  place  where  the  earth  trav- 
erses it  on  the  10th  of  August,  it  must  have  a  thickness 
of  385,800  miles,  since  the  meteoric  display  continues  six 
hours,  and  the  earth  travels  in  August  at  the  rate  of  IS 
miles  in  a  second.  The  ring  reveals  itself  as  a  comet  only 
when  its  nuclear  portion  happens  to  be  seen  near  the  node 
when  the  earth  passes.  This  happens  once  in  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years. 

By  similar  calculations,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  No- 
vember meteoric  ring,  or  partial  ring,  is  identical  with 
Tempel's  comet,  or  No.  I  of  186C.  This  comet,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  Le  Verrier,  entered  our  system  in 
the  year  126  A.D.,  passing  so  near  the  planet  Uranus  as 
to  be  thrown  into  an  elliptic  orbit  having  a  period  of 
thirty-three  years.*     In  consequence  of  having  its  perihe- 

«Thi8  conclusion  is  rejected  by  Schiaparelli,  In  consequence  of  the  alleged 
insufficiency  of  the  mass.  (Le$  Mondes,  xiii,  501,  March  28, 1867. ) 
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lion  at  nearly  the  same  point  as  the  earth,  it  becomes  the 
source  of  the  November  meteoric  showers,  which  occur  at 
intervals  of  thirty-three  years. 

The  lost  comet  of  Biela  is  thought  to  reveal  itself  in  a 
train  of  meteoroids  which  was  intercepted  by  the  earth 
November  27,  1872. 

As  to  the  physical  condition  of  these  cometary  groups 
of  cosmical  atoms,  it  appears  from  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions, that  the  coma  and  tail  are  luminous  only  by  reflected 
light,  like  the  zodiacal  ring;  but  the  nucleus  is  proved  to 
be  self-luminous,  either  as  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid. 
But  it  must  not  be  considered  as  a  continuous  solid  or 
liquid,  since  its  tenuity  is  far  too  great.  The  condition  of 
the  nucleus  then  may  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  cloud 
of  heated  particles  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  that  of  a 
mist  of  molten  particles;  while  the  tail  may  be  compared 
to  a  cloud  of  dust  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

That  some  physical  relation  exists  between  comets  and 
meteors  seems  intelligible  and  entirely  probable.  The 
nature  of  that  relation,  as  generally  conceived,  is  such  as 
has  been  stated.  Undoubtedly  the  comets  revealed  to  our 
vision  have  had  a  long  previous  course  of  development. 
There  seems,  at  first,  reason  for  supposing  that  the  meteor- 
oidal  stage  is  an  earlier  rather  than  a  later  phase  in  come- 
tary life.  But  reflection  renders  it  probable  that  the 
regions  of  cometary  evolution  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
planetary  system.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  system,  the 
perturbative  influences,  to  which  cometary  aggregations 
are  so  susceptible,  must  inevitably  be  of  a  destructive 
rather  than  a  constructive  character.  But  I  reserve  the 
fuller  expression  of  my  own  conclusions  until  after  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  nebular  phenomena,  and  the  col- 
lateral indications  of  a  vast  stock  of  world  stuff  dissemi- 
nated through  infinite  space. 
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§4.    SATURNIAN  RINGS. 

Fourthly,  the  Saturnian  Rings  afford  another  exam- 
ple of  cosmical  dust.  These  have  been  shown  by  Profes- 
sor Peirce  to  be  neither  continuously  solid  nor  liquid. 
This  is  also  apparent  from  the  inconstancy  in  the  number 
and  aspects  of  the  rings,  and  the  great  tenuity  of  the 
marginal  zone  of  one  of  them.  The  matter  of  these  rin^s 
must  then  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  particles  of  solid 
dust.  They  have,  therefore,  the  constitution  of  a  comet's 
tail,  and  reflect  solar  light  similarly.  They  are  identical 
with  the  meteoric  rings,  save  that  the  constituent  parti- 
cles are  more  closely  crowded,  and  thus  reflect  sufficient 
light  to  become  visible. 

It  is  quite  supposable  that  the  zone  of  the  asteroids,  of 
which  more  than  two  hundred  are  now  known  to  attain 
the  size  of  small  planets,  is  merely  another  meteoric  ring. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  astronomers  that  the  number  of 
asteroids  amounts  to  millions.*  This  supposition,  however, 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  asteroidal  group  is  not  enter- 
tained by  the  present  writer. 

§5.    NEBULiE. 

Fifthly,  the  Nebul.*:  are  other  and  remoter  examples  of 
cosmical  dust,  and  are  every  way  full  of  interest  and  sug- 
gestiveness.  These  mysterious  assemblages  of  matter  de- 
mand our  most  serious  attention.  Thcv  reveal  themselves 
as  faint  clouds  of  luminosity  lying  against  the  dark  blue 
sky.  When  Sir  William  Herschcl,  with  his  forty-feet 
reflector,  first  brought  the  nebuhe  into  prominent  notice,! 
he  found  that  many  of  them  resolved  themselves  into  dis- 
tinct points  of  light  under  the  higher  powers  of  his  instru- 
ment.    A  nebula,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  an  assemblage 

•The2i8th  adtcroid  was  discovered  by  Pulis^a,  August  10,  188*2. 

t  It  is  said  that  most  of  his  work  was  done  with  the  twenty- feet  rellectur. 
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of  thousands  of  stars,  so  far  removed  as  to  be  brought  by 
perspective  into  apparent  close  proximity.  These  he  re- 
garded as  other  firmaments,  removed  incalculable  distances 
beyond  the  outer  limits  of  our  own  firmanent  of  stars,  and 
having  a  life  probably  the  counterpart  of  our  own  firma- 
mental  life.  But  while  thousands  of  the  nebulae  were 
thus  resolvable,  other  thousands  resisted  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  his  instrument,  which  is  said  to  have  magnified  up 
to  six  thousand  diameters.  The  irresolvable  nebulae  Sir 
William  Herschel  conceived  to  bo  crude  world-stuff,  out  of 
which  suns  and  planets  were  destined  to  be  made.  This 
idea,  so  consonant  with  the  previous  suggestion  of  Kant, 
was  taken  up  by  Laplace,  and  put  into  the  shape  of  a 
physical  theory,  which  became  known  as  the  "nebular 
hypothesis."  * 

With  the  introduction  of  the  gigantic  reflecting  tele- 
scope of  Lord  Rosse,  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  many  of  the 
nebulae  were  resolved  which  Sir  William  Herschel  had  re- 
garded irresolvable ;  and  many  hitherto  unseen  nebulas 
were  brought  within  the  range  of  vision.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  outer  limits  of  the  material  creation 
had  not  been  reached,  and  the  suspicion  was  aroused  that 
all  nebulae  might  be  resolved  if  we  could  apply  unlimited 
telescopic  power.  This  idea  was  antagonistic  to  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis,  and  the  latter  accordingly  receded  in  favor. 

As  the  power  of  the  telescope  to  reveal  the  constitution 
of  the  nebulae  seemed  to  have  reached  its  limit,  and  the 
prevailing  conviction  was  only  a  presumption  that  all 
nebuhe  are  inherently  discrete  or  cluster-like,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  spectroscope  for  any  further  advance  of 
knowledge  in  this  direction. 

«  Laplace,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acqaainted  with  Kant's 
older  and  moi«t  emggeetive  speculations;  but  he  acknowledges  his  Indebtedness 
to  Sir  William  Herschel,  in  bringing  to  light  the  actual  existence  of  the  crude 
world-material  which  furnished  the  starting  point  of  Laplace*8  speculation. 
The  reader  will  find  a  summary  of  opinions  in  Part  IV  of  the  present  work. 
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The  spectroscope,  invented  by  Hansen  and  Kirchoff  in 
recent  times,  is  one  of  the  most  marvellously  efficient  in- 
struments for  scientific  research  that  has  ever  been  devised. 
Its  powers  are  magical.  It  seizes  the  slender  ray  admitted 
to  a  darkened  room  through  a  narrow  slit  in  the  window 
shutter,  and  extorts  from  it  the  confession  of  the  nature  of 
its  origin.  It  compels  the  ray  to  write  out  the  names  of 
the  substances  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the 
luminous  body  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  compels  it  to 
declare  whether  its  source  exists  as  a  luminous  gas  or 
vapor,  or  as  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid,  or  as  a  glow- 
ing solid  or  liquid  shining  through  gases  or  vapors.  Such 
revelations  of  the  constitution  and  physical  condition  of 
suns  and  stars  and  nebulae  are  not  alone  surprising;  they 
are  amazing.  A  luminous  body  separated  from  us  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  miles,  sending  its  light  across 
unexplored  intervals  of  cold  space,  so  remote  that  the 
light  which  falls  upon  our  eyes  to-night  must  have  left  its 
source  before  Shufu  reared  the  great  pyramid  above  the 
plains  of  Egypt,  has  indited  a  message  which  we  read  in 
the  laboratory,  like  a  letter  delivered  by  post  from  a  friend 
in  another  city. 

And  yet  this,  like  other  magic,  is  simple  when  ex- 
plained. It  all  depends  on  the  undulatory  origin  of  light, 
and  the  inequality  of  the  waves  for  the  different  colors  of 
which  white  light  is  composed.  Every  one  understands 
that  a  ray  of  light  passed  through  an  angle  of  a  prism  is 
decomposed  into  seven  colors  commonly  called  "primary," 
which  range  themselves  in  a  fixed  order  on  a  screen.  The 
decomposition  of  the  white  ray  results  from  the  varying 
refrangibility  of  the  constituent  colors.  The  different 
refrangibilities  result  from  the  different  wave-lengths  of 
different  colors.  The  length  of  a  luminous  wave  varies 
from  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty  millionths  of  a  milli- 
meter at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  to  about  three  hun- 
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dred  and  ninety-three  millionths  of  a  millimeter  at  the  violet 
end.*  That  is,  the  force  which  is  the  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  light  produces  inconceivably  minute  undulations  in 
some  medium — generally  regarded  the  same  as  the  ethereal 
medium  —  and  these  undulations  arc  propagated  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  miles 
a  second,  entering  the  eye  and  striking  the  retina,  and 
thus  being  followed  by  the  sensation  of  light.  When  the 
undulations  are  of  such  width  that  only  three  hundred  and 
ninety-five  trillions  of  them  enter  the  eye  in  a  second,  we 
experience  the  sensation  of  red  light;  when  they  are  so 
minute  that  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  trillions  enter 
the  eye  in  a  second,  we  experience  the  sensation  of  violet 
light.  Undulations  of  intervening  amplitudes  give  sensa- 
tions of  other  colors  of  the  spectrum  between  the  red  and 
the  violet. 

Three  classes  oi  spectra  are  to  be  distinguished.  1. 
The  Continuous  Spectrum;  2.  The  Bright-line  Spec- 
trum; 3.  The  Dark-line  Spectrum,  If  the  light  proceed 
from  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid,  the  spectrum  is  con- 
tinuous. It  consists  of  a  series  of  colors  in  their  fixed 
succession,  gradually  shading  into  each  other  as  we  see 
them  in  the  rainbow.  The  substance  of  which  the  incan- 
descent body  is  composed  does  not  materially  affect  the 
spectrum.  Different  substances  merely  give  variations  in 
the  relative  widths  of  the  different  colors. 

If,  however,  the  light  proceed  from  an  incandescent  gas 
or  simple  substance  in  the  state  of  vapor,  the  spectrum 
consists  only  of  a  set  of  bright  lines.  These  occupy  dif- 
ferent positions,  and  display,  accordingly,  different  colors 
of  the  continuous  spectrum.  Now  the  critical  fact  in 
spectroscopic  science  is  this:  The  bright  lines  2>roduced 
by  any  substance  are  ahcays  in  the  same  relative  positions 

*SoInr  radiations  are  trnceablc  in  greater  wave  lengths  in  the  ultra-red,  and 
in  shorter  wave-lengths  in  the  ultra-violet. 


in  the  spectrum.  If  we  employ  a  different  gas  or  vapor, 
we  obtain  a  different  set  of  bright,  colored  lines.  Thus 
hydrogen  gives  a  broad  bright  line  in  the  orange,  and 
narrower  ones  in  the  greenish-blue  and  the  blue.  Sodium 
vaporized  gives  a  broad  line  in  the  yellow,  which,  with 
greater  dispersive  power  of  the  prism-arrangements,  be- 
comes a  double  yellow  line.  Light  proceeding  from  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  gases  or  vapors  gives  the  lines 
characteristic  of  each.  One  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
teristic lines  of  different  elements  is  able,  on  this  principle, 
to  indicate  what  substances  are  present  in  the  gas  or  vapor 
giving  a  certain  succession  of  bright  lines.  So  constant 
are  the  spectroscopic  characters  of  the  same  substance, 
and  so  exact  and  measurable  the  phenomena,  that  our 
confidence  is  in  no  sense  abated,  even  if  we  know  the 
bright  lines  are  produced  by  an  astronomical  body. 

If,  finally,  the  light  proceed  from  an  incandescent  solid 
or  liquid  body,  and  be  transmitted  through  a  gas  or  vapor 
at  a  lower  temperature,  we  get  a  colored  spectrum  crossed 
by  dark  lines.  And  now  the  critical  fact  is  this:  The 
dark  lines  occupy  the  same  relative  positions  in  the  spec- 
trutn  as  the  bright  lines  produced  by  the  gas  or  vapor 
alo7ie,  when  incandescent.  In  other  words,  the  vapor  or 
gas  through  which  the  light  is  transmitted,  absorbs  or 
extinguishes  exactly  those  rays  which  it  is  capable  itself 
of  emitting.  If  the  vapor  alone  would  produce  a  yellow 
line,  the  vapor  transmitting  light  from  an  incandescent 
solid  or  liquid  produces  a  dark  line  in  the  place  of  the 
yellow.  If  incandescent  hydrogen  produce  a  bright  line 
in  the  orange,  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  transmitting 
light  from  a  solid  or  liquid  body  will  produce  a  dark  line 
in  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  orange.* 

♦For  a  fall  exposition  of  the  principlcj?,  metlu)d«  and  renults  of  spectral 
ana1yi»ii>,  gee  Schellen:  Sjifctralanalyse^  trans^lated  and  republished  in  America 
a«  Spectrum  Analysis  in  its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances  and  the  Phys- 
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SYXOPTICAL  VIEW  OF  SPECTROSCOPIC   PRINCIPLES. 


DB8IONATIOX  OF  SPECTRUM. 

Continuous  Spectrum 

Bright-line  Spectrum = 
Discontinuous  Spectrum = 
Direct  Spectrum= 
Gas  Spectrum 

Dark-line  Spectrum = 
Abs<)r[)tio!i  Spectrum, 
Reversed*  Sixjctnim  or 
Compound  Spectrum 


COXDmON  OP  MATTBR. 

j  Incandescent    Solid    or    Liquid 
i     (Drummond  Light). 

Incandescent  Gas  or  Vapor  (Elee- 
{      trie  Light;  Solar  Prominences; 
Irresolvable  NebulcB). 

{Incandescent  Solid  or  Liquid 
shining  through  gas  or  vapor 
of  lower  temperature  (Sun; 
Fixed  Stars). 


When  these  principles  are  applied  to  the  investigation 
of  cosmical  light,  they  reveal  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  matter  which  emits  it.  For  instance,  the  light  of  the 
moon  gives  the  same  spectrum  as  direct  sunlight.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  planets.  This, 
of  course,  confirms  the  astronomical  doctrine  that  the 
planets  and  satellites  shine  only  by  reflected  light.  If  we 
investigate  the  light  emitted  by  the  tail  or  the  coma  of  a 
comet,  we  find  that  also  to  give  the  same  spectrum  as 
sun-light.  Hence  the  tail  and  coma  of  a  comet  are  not 
self-luminous.  The  nucleus  of  the  comet,  however,  gives 
a  spectrum  of  three  bright  lines.  This  demonstrates,  first, 
that  the  nucleus  is  an  incandescent  gas  or  vapor;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  it  contains  carbon,  since  the  bright  lines  corre- 
spond to  the  spectrum  of  a  compound  of  carbon. 

If  now,  wc  turn  the  spectroscope  to  the  nebulae,  we 

ieal  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies^  1873.  Also  in  abbreviated  form, 
Half -Hour  Hecrenilons  f.»*  Science^  No8.  3  ond  4.  Boston;  al}«o  Roscoe:  Snectrum 
AnalynlB^  Lond.,  8d  cd.,  1870,  8vo.  pp.  404.  The  reader  will  find  important  and 
beautiful  applications  of  the  spectro8coi>e  in  Secchi:  Le  Soleily  S  vols,  and 
Atlas;  and  Young:  TJie  Sun^  New  York,  1881. 

•Quite  commonly  now,  the  term  "reversed"'  is  applied  to  bright  lines 
appearing,  particularly  in  solar  spectra,  in  the  places  where  dark  lines  usnally 
appear,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  lines  due  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  solar  spots, 
and  in  the  protnberunces.  See  Yonng:  The  Sun^  130, 157,  which  compare  with 
pages  83  and  84.    See  also  Secchi :  Le  SoleU^  i,  883-4;  U,  83-1)8,  etc. 
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discover  that  almost  all  those  nebulas  which  have  been 
resolved  give  spectra  identical  with  the  spectra  of  the  sun 
and  the  ordinary  fixed  stars.*  This  is  a  grand  consumma- 
tion. It  shows  that  the  resolvable  nebulae  are  possibly 
what  Sir  William  Herschel  conceived  them  —  vast  firma- 
ments of  suns  analogous  to  that  firmament  in  which  our 
sun  is  a  star.  We  might  picture  to  ourselves,  on  the 
basis  of  this  conception,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
other  firmaments,  each  with  its  milky  way,  its  constella- 
tions, its  variable  stars,  its  countless  dark,  unseen,  but 
probably  habitable  planets  floating  away  in  immensity, 
each  with  its  peculiar  domestic  economy,  and  each,  never- 
theless, under  the  common  government  of  a  single  empire 
whose  ministers  are  gravitation,  heat,  light,  ether.  At- 
tempting to  grasp  the  conception  in  its  magnitude,  we 
feel  ourselves  lifted  into  another  realm  of  being.  The 
limitations  of  earth  and  material  existence  are  left  be- 
hind, and  we  dwell,  gifted  with  a  sort  of  omnipresence, 
in  the  immensity  of  God's  universe. 

But  what  of  the  irresolvable  nebuhe?  T/ieir  spectra 
yield  only  brigJU  lines.  Similar  as  they  are  in  general 
aspect,  to  the  resolvable  nebulae,  their  spectra  are  funda- 
mentally different.  Their  physical  condition,  accordingly, 
is  that  of  a  glowing  gas  or  vapor.  They  are  not  firma- 
ments of  suns.  They  are  incandescent  cosmical  dust. 
They  are  dust  so  intensely  heated  that  some  or  all  of  it  is 
in  a  state  of  vaporization.  This  is  another  grand  consum- 
mation. A  matured  conjecture  of  Sir  William  Herschel 
is  confirmed.  The  world-stuff  which  Laplace  demanded  is 
at  hand.  Let  us  see  whether  the  aspects  which  it  presents 
sustain  the  idea  of  progressive  world-growth. 

Evidences  of  development  seem  to  be  afforded  by  the 
forms  of  the  nebulae.  Of  these  we  may  enumerate  the 
following  classes : 

*It  i9  imposBible  to  eay  whether  the  apparently  continnons  spectra  of  tome 
of  thete  nebalfe  are  croaaed  or  not  by  dark  lines. 
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1.  Amorphous  Nebula. —  Here  we  may  include  the 
great  nebula  in  the  sword-handle  of  Orion.*  I  reproduce 
for  the  reader  (Figure  6)  the  careful  drawing  executed  by 
Trouvelot.f  This  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  nebuliej 
but  at  the  same  time  it  has  resisted  all  efforts  at  resolu- 
tion.    Its  spectrun),  accordingly,  consists  of  a  small  num- 
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her  of  bright  lines.  Here  belong  also,  the  two  Magellanic 
Clouds,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. I  am  not  aware  that  their  spectrum  has  been 
obtained. 

2.    Spiral   A''i:l>i,h'.^r\,c    nebula    No.    3,3.39    Herschel 


•DIrcclorOllo  Slmvc  clutova  llilKixmnn 
At/roiioaiica'  Si-cltly,  I^nd™,  14  Miircli,  IK 
Sclintft  r/tfilijuti  el  XalurtOa.  Uriirva,  ISSi 
ISOj,  )9»l.     II  \t  iMiHillily  bvglniiinK  (n 


rplrol  nrbiilir  (.Vmlhly  iVoTW*, 
,  XV],  |»;  Giull^r.  AivAlm  <Ut 
trKnalslpd,  SmlfjUinian  KfpeM, 
> Ihc  •plntl  pliKE.    Sepal:     ~ 


;  Oathe  Spiral  Structure  of  1^  grrai  JVWula  in  (Jrjon,  Month]]'  N" 


p.  313:  Scbcllen:  :^itetral  AnalttU.  tu. 
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(Figure  7)  presents  the  form  of  a  sickle  or  greatly  cun'ed 
tail  of  a  comet.  It  seems  to  be  an  elongated  mass  of  light 
just  beginning  a  gyration  about  a  centre  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  head.  A  remarkable  spiral  nebula  is  Hersehel 
1,I?3.*  But  the  most  striking  of  all  spiral  nebuliB  is  that 
situated  in  Canes  Venatici  (H.  1,632;  Figure  8).     It  is 


ble  to  gaze  upon  these  figures  without  feeling 
the  conviction  that  a  spiral  movement  is  in  progress.  The 
spectra  of  these  nebuliE  have  not  befn  certainly  ascer- 
tained ;  but  we  may  venture  the  conjecture  that  they  will 
be  found  to  consist  ot  bright  lines.  Such  a  spectrum,  at 
least,  is  given  by  the  spiral  nebula  H.  4,llfi4,  in  which  lines 
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ansnering  to  nitrogen  and  hydrogen    appear,  besides  two 
other  bright  lines  not  identified. 


Pia.  8.  Sfihal  Nibula  ts  Canis  VsNtTtci,  IIebkbel  l.flU. 

3.  Spiro-imn  uliir  Xebtilie. — Tbeso  seem  to  be  undergo- 
ing a  transition  from  the  spiral  to  the  annular  form.  H.  G04 
(Figure  fl)  is  one  of 
these.  Another  equal- 
ly transitional  is  H. 
hi  {Figure  10),  in 
which  we  see  several 
segnicnts  of  spirnl  or 
annular  forms  sur-  ' 
rounding  a  bright  nu- 
cleus, as  in  H.  C04. 
The  spcolra  of  those 
ncbulre    are    also    uu- 


li>.-11i'ii'i>  Speetrat  Analyit,  aiul  bi 
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4.  Annular  lfebul(e. — A  fine  example  of  this  form  is 
the  annular  nebula  in  the  Lyre,  II.  4,457  (Figure  11).  Its 
spectrum  consists  of  one  briglit  line  answerinfj^to  nitrogen. 
The  annular  nebula  ia  sometimes  presented  obliquely  to 
view,  as  in  H,  1,009.  Sometimes  it  appears  edgewise,  as 
in  H.  3,C21.  At  other  times  it  is  so  attenuated  at  oppo- 
site sidea  as  to  be  invisible  in  those  places,  and  appears, 
accordingly,  as  a  double  nebula,  as  in  H.  3,501  ami  H, 
2,552.  More  powerful  instruments  may  be  expected  to 
show  the  ring  complete.  In  both  these  cases  there  is  a 
central  mass  more  or  less  luminous,  us  in  H.  854,  H.  604 
and  H.  4,447.     The  nebula,  Figure  10,   seems  likely  to 

MaHiAlii  tor  June,  1873.  NeHcinnb'g  Poputar  Atlroiiains  nl»n  eivrH  virng  of 
The  Qrvil  HcbtiU  lii  Orion,  the  Aiimilar  >'<:biila  In  ihc  L; n,  ihcOnivgs  Ni'biili 
a.  tOOS,  the  ScbnU  H,  S,7a(,  anJ  ihc  LuoiH'd  Sobnla  II.  S,941.  Bitl  the-  most 
eiqnigltelydellciic  repntcptalloDe  orncbulc  ire  found  an  twopUlt'of  Seccbl; 
Lt  SolM,  TOL  U. 
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consUt  of  a  central  mass 
surrounded  by  several 
rings  which  may  be 
hereafter  more  distinct- 
ly discerned, 

6.  Planetary  Nebulw. 
— Tiiese  are  nebulie  with 
tolerably  definite  circu- 
lar outlines,  and  consist 
either  of  a  uniform  disc, 
as  defined  by  Herschcl, 
or  of  a  rudely  annular 
or  spiral  belt  surround- 
ing a  faint  luminosity, 
which  often  contains  one 
or  more  brig;ht  nuclei. 
The  bright  belt  is  often  fringed  by  a  coma  or  a  bur  of 
light,  H.  2,241,  as  shown  in  Figure  13,  consists  of  a  well 
defined  belt  of  light  surrounded 
by  an  irregular  coma,  but  without 
a  nucleus.  H.  4<i4  shows  a  bright 
ring  of  the  spiral  order.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  bur  of  light, 
and  has  two  nuclei  which  scarce- 
ly sustain  any  relations  to  the 
general  structure.  H.  838,  Fig- 
ure 13,  has  a  ring  of  light  consist- 
ing of  a  double  band  of  the  spiral 
order.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  bur 
of  light,  and  contains  two  nuck'i 
Bynimetricnlly  Hituatcil,  and  surri>undc<l  each  In-  a  dark 
zone,  a  luminous  hn/o  and  n  bright  ring.  The  planetary 
nebula  in  Aquariiis  (11.  2,nilH),  consists  of  a  sphere  of 
luminosity  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  rays.  From  each 
side  of  the  sphere  projects  a  protuberance  equal  in  length 
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to  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 
This  phenomenon,  it  has 
been  sug^sted,  may  result 
from  edgewise  presentation 
of  a  ring.  This  nebula  gives 
a  spectrum  of  three  bright 
lines,  one  of  which  is  due  to 
hydrogen  and  one  to  nitro- 
gen. 

C.  S«flarA^eftw/(F.— These 
consist  of   a  bright  nucleus  Fia.  13. 

more   or   less   resembling   a  "^""rTwo'sucLs"  *^ 

star,  which  is  surrounded  by 

a  disc  of  light,  sometimes  in  alternating  bands  of  bright- 
ness. The  nebula  H,  450  is  one  of  this  class,  very  strongly 
marked,  and  it  has  a  spectrum  of  three  bright  linos.  One 
cannot  help  remarking  the  resemblance  to  a  stellar  nobula 
presented  by  Donati's  comet,  on  the  second  of  June,  1858. 
When  the  central  body  is  sharply  deiined  like  a  star,  the 
object  is  known  as  a  "nebulous  star." 

The  six  foregoing  clssses  of  nebiilfe  all  give,  so  far  as 
ascertained,  spectra  of  bright  lines.  They  are,  therefore, 
masses  of  glowing  gas.  About  sixty  nebulic  have  been 
investigated  by  Huggins  spectroscopically,  with  results 
vhich  are  satisfactory  for  the  present.  A  much  larger 
number  were  found  too  faint  to  yield  results  which  could 
be  relied  upon.  Of  the  sixty,  about  one-third  yield 
spectra  of  bright  lines,  and  about  two-thirds  yield  spectra 
apparently  continuous.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all 
nebulne  giving  bright-line  spectra  remain  completely  irre- 
solvable; and  all  ncbuliF  which  are  resolvable  give  continu- 
ous spectra.  The  "resolvable  nehul:i>,"  therefore,  do  not 
constitute  a  class  of  proper  ncbuln?.  More  than  half  of 
those  forms  once  regarded  as  nebulro  must  be  set  down  as 
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starry  clusters.*     But  at  least  one-third  of  all  so-called 
nebulas  are  real  nebulae — masses  of  incandescent  vapor. 

§  6.   UNIVERSAL  WORLD-STUFF. 

1.  Cosmical  Dust, — The  cosmical  realm  appears,  from 
the  survey  which  we  have  taken,  to  be  abundantly  stocked 
with  the  crude  material  of  which  worlds  are  formed.  The 
most  familiar  substances  of  our  earth  are  found  in  meteor- 
ites, comets,  and  irresolvable  nebulas,  as  well  as  in  resolv- 
able nebulas,  stars  and  suns.  But  one  system  of  matter 
pervades  the  immense  spaces  of  the  visible  universe;  and 
it  is  a  dream  of  physical  philosophy  that  all  the  recognized 
chemical  elements  will  one  day  be  found  but  modifications 
of  a  single  material  element.f     When  this  dream  is  real- 

*  Prof.  Newcombf  Popular  Astronomy^  p.  444,  has  given  vicwe  of  two  such 
•♦clueters." 

t  It  is  generally  admitted  that  at  excessively  high  temperatures,  matter 
exists  in  a  state  of  dissociation— that  is,  no  chemical  combination  can  exist. 
Now,  if  the  so-called  elements  are  really  compoanded,  a  state  of  dissociation 
wonld  resolve  them  into  ultimate  atoms  or  molecules,  all  of  one  kind.  The 
spectrum  of  such  a  substance  should  be  a  bright  line.  If  the  temperature  is 
such  that  two  or  three  different  molecular  arrangements  may  exist,  the  spectrum 
should  consist  of  two  or  three  bright  lines.  The  question  may  reasonably  bo 
raised  whether  the  nebuls  which  give  two  or  three  bright  lines  are  in  such  a 
condition.  Dumas,  in  1857,  based  the  suggestion  of  the  composite  nature  of  the 
*'  elements  **  on  certain  relations  of  atomic  weights.  (See  also  Comptes  Rendu*, 
Nov.  3,  1873.)  The  conception  was  maintained  in  1866,  and  subsequently,  by 
Professor  O.  Hinrichs  (Atomechanik;  also  Amer.  Jour.  8ci.,  II,  xxx,  19,  56,  id. 
Ill,  i,  319),  from  a  consideration  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  atoms ;  and 
further,  in  1874,  from  the  relations  of  atomicity  and  atomic  weights  (O.  Hin- 
rich«:  The  PrineipUi  of  Chemistry  and  Molecular  Mechanics^  182.  See  also, 
Attker.  Jour.  Sci.,  II,  xxxii,  350,  and  Proc.  Amer.  Astoc.^  1869,  112).  Bertbelot 
maintains  that  the  atoms  of  the  elements  are  composed  of  the  same  matter,  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  motions  set  up  in  them;  and  accordingly  H.  Ste.  Claire 
Devillc  affirms  that  *'when  bodies  deemed  to  be  simple  combine  with  one 
another,  they  vanish,  they  are  individually  annihilated.'*  Dr.  B.  Ilaanel  has 
clearly  shown  that  the  phenomena  of  allotropism  and  combining  proportions 
demand  the  admission  of  the  complex  constitution  of  the  elements  (address 
before  the  Ontario  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  1876).  Pro- 
fessor Lockyer  has  published  some  strikingly  confirmatory  conclusions  based  on 
spectroscopic  phenomena  (J.  N.  Lockyer:  IH$ettS9ion  of  the  Working  Ifypoth- 
etU  that  the  So-called  Elements  are  Compound  Bodies^  Proe.  Roy.  Soc.^  xxviii, 
169,  12  Dec,  1878;  Comptes  Bendue^  Nov.,  1878;  Amer.  Jour,  SkA.^  Ill,  xvu,  64, 
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ized,  we  shall  behold  the  amazing  phenomenon  of  a 
universe  with  its  numberless  forms,  conditions  and  aspects 
built  out  of  a  single  substance. 

2.  Elemental  Atoms, — The  conception  of  matter  of 
some  sort  existing  in  a  highly  attenuated  state  throughout 
the  remote  regions  of  space  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the 
age  of  Newton.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
diffusion  of  material  stuff  in  a  chaotic  period,  before  the 
organization  of  the  universe,  was  a  centi'al  conception  of 
the  Greek  atomists,  as  well  as  of  all  those  physical  specu- 
lators who  maintained  the  theory  of  a  plenum,  down  to 
Descartes.*  The  doctrine  of  attenuated  matter  diffused 
through  the  intercosmical  spaces  of  organized  systems  is 
distinct.      Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt  has  called  attention  f  to  some 

a^l]6;  Nature,  xxi,  5;  xxii,  4-7«  xxiv,  396,  Ang.  3&,  1881.  Nece»iUy  for  a  N«w 
Ikparture  in  Spectrum  AruUyH*  (Nature^  Nov.  6, 1879,  Comptet  Reiyiue,  xcii,  904). 
But  see  criticisms  on  Lockyer's  views  by  H.  W.  Vogel,  Monatsber.  der  Berliner 
Akad,  d€r  WUs.,  1880, 192  and  Nov.  2, 1882,  Nature,  xxvii,  233;  aldo  by  Llveing 
and  Dewar,  Proc.  Bay.  8o€.,  80, 93;  Wied.  Beibl.  iv,  366.  See  also  results  attained 
by  A.  Schnstcr.  Nature,  xxii,  414.  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke  entertains  kindred  views 
(Pop.  SH.  Monthly,  ii,  82,  Jan.  1873;  Sdence  Neict,  Feb.  15, 1879, 114).  Dr.  J.  Q. 
Macvicar  has  also  speculated  on  the  assumed  identity  of  the  ultimate  elements, 
and  their  common  constitution  with  the  ethereal  fluid  (^  Sketch  of  a  Philosophy, 
Parts  I  and  II,  London,  1868);  while  the  late  remarkable  experiments  of  Dr. 
Crooks  on  so-called  "  radiant  matter"  (W.  C.  Crooks,  Nature,  xxil.  101-4, 125-8, 
153-4,  Amer.  Jour.  Set.  Ill,  xvil,  281;  xviii,  211-62;  Pop.  Science  Monthly,  xvi, 
13-24, 157-67),  would  seem  to  be  best  understood  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  elements  of  matter,  and  the  continuity  of  the  states  of  matter. 
The  ethereal  ground  of  all  matter  is  also  maintained  by  M.  Moigno  {Acad,  den 
SeL,  April  16, 1883,  and  by  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  {Nature,  xxvii,  804-6,  328-30.  par- 
ticularly p.  830),  whose  position  is  criticised  by  S.  Tolver  Preston  {Nature,  xxvii, 
579).  See  also  Newton^s  suggestions  given  below.  The  final  demonstration 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  Impending,  and  the  dream  of  science  is  promised  a 
fulfilment.  See  further  on  this  subject  the  suggestive  lecture  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  on  Ideal  ChemUlry,  1867,  reprinted  1K80,  as  also  a  very  accessible  paper 
by  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  No.  xlvi,  Feb.  1876, 
463-71 ;  but  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  cosmical  diffusion  of  disso- 
ciated matter,  see  beyond  with  the  appended  references. 

*  See  Part  iv  of  this  work. 

tHunt:  Celestial  C7ieml$try  from  (he  Jlme  of  Newton,  read  before  the 
Cambridice  Philosophical  Society,  Nov.  28, 1881,  reprinted  from  its  Proceedings, 
Amer,  Jour.  Sci.  Ill,  xxiii,  123-33,  Feb.,  1882.  I  have  depended  greatly  on  Dr 
Hnnt's  tuggestions  in  arranging  the  historical  memoranda  which  follow. 
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long-neglected  passages  in  Newton's  works,  from  which  it 
appears  that  a  belief  in  such  universal,  intercosmical 
medium  gradually  took  root  in  his  mind.  Newton,  as  his 
well  known  letter  to  Bentley  proves,  was  persuaded  that 
the  power  of  attraction  could  not  bo  exerted  by  matter 
across  a  vacuum.  These  passages  show  what  were  his 
views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  interplanetary  medium 
of  communication.  Though  declaring  that  'Hhe  heavens 
are  void  of  all  sensible  matter,"  he  elsewhere  exceptea 
**  perhaps  some  very  thin  vapors,  steams  and  effluvia,  aris- 
ing from  the  atmospheres  of  the  earth,  planets  and  comets, 
and  from  such  an  exceedingly  rare  ethereal  medium  as  we 
have  elsewhere  described."*  The  "ethereal  medium" 
referred  to  hero  had  been  suggested  in  his  "Hypothesis," 
of  1675,  where  he  imagines  "an  ethereal  medium  much  of 
the  same  constitution  with  air,  but  far  rarer,  subtler  and 
more  elastic."  "But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
medium  is  one  uniform  matter,  but  composed  partly  of 
the  main  phlegmatic  body  of  ether,  partly  of  other  various 
ethereal  spirits,  much  after  the  manner  that  air  is  com- 
pounded of  the  phlegmatic  body  of  air  intermixed  with 
various  vapors  and  exhalations."  He  conceives  this  me- 
dium to  be  in  continual  movement  and  interchange.  "  For 
nature  is  a  perpetual  circulatory  worker,  generating  fluids 
out  of  solids,  fixed  things  out  of  volatile,  and  volatile  out 
of  fixed;  subtile  out  of  gross,  and  gross  out  of  subtile; 
some  things  to  ascend  and  make  the  upper  terrestrial 
juices,  rivers  and  the  atmosphere,  and  by  consequence, 
others  to  descend  for  a  requital  to  the  former.  And  as 
the  earth,  so  perhaps  may  the  sun  imbibe  this  spirit  copi- 
ously to  conserve  his  shining  and  keep  the  planets  from 
receding  further  from  him;  and  they  that  will  may  also 
suppose  that  this  spirit  affords  or  carries  with  it  thither 

•  Newton:  Opfici,  Bk.  Ill,  Query  28, 1704. 
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the  solary  fuel  and  material  principle  of  life,  and  that  the 
vast  ethereal  spaces  between  us  and  the  stars  are  for  a 
sufficient  repository  for  this  food  of  the  sun  and  planets." 
Then  rising  to  a  still  higher  generalization,  he  adds: 
**  Perhaps  the  whole  frame  of  nature  may  be  nothing  but 
various  contextures  of  some  certain  ethereal  spirits  or 
vapors,  condensed,  as  it  were,  by  precipitation,  much  after 
the  same  manner  that  vapors  are  condensed  into  water  or 
exhalations  into  grosser  substances,  though  not  so  easily 
condensable,  and  after  condensation  wrought  into  various 
forms;  at  first  by  the  immediate  hand  of  the  Creator,  and 
ever  since  by  the  power  of  nature,  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
command  'increase  and  multiply,'  became  a  complete  imi- 
tator of  the  copy  set  her  by  the  great  Protoplast.  Thus, 
perhaps,  may  all  things  be  originated  from  ether." 

Twelve  years  later*  Newton  strengthened  this  hypothe- 
sis by  additional  considerations.  The  tails  of  comets 
were  conceived  to  afford  exhalations  which,  with  progres- 
sive rarefaction  and  dilatation,  spread  throughout  space, 
and  being  thus  brought  under  the  attraction  of  the  planets, 
mingle  with  their  atmospheres  and  contribute  support 
for  vegetable  life.  But  since  vegetation  when  decaying 
passes  in  part  into  solid  states,  while  fluids  are  demanded 
for  the  continued  sustenance  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  continued  supply  of  these  fluids  must  come  from  some 
external  source.  This  supply,  he  thought,  might  originate 
chiefly  in  the  tails  of  comets. 

Still  later  f  he  conceived  that  similar  exhalations  might 
proceed  from  other  celestial  bodies,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
sun  and  fixed  stars  as  great  earths,  intensely  heated  and 
surrounded  with  dense  atmospheres  which,  by  their  weight, 
condense  the  exhalations  arising  from  these  hot  bodies. 
In  succeeding  editions  he  develops  the  idea  of  exhalations 

♦  Principia,  Bk.  Ill,  prop.  41,  Ist.  ed.  1687. 
t Newton:  Optics,  let.  ed.,  1T04,  Query  11, 
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or  vapors  proceeding  from  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  and  by  expansion  "through  all  the  heavens,"  con- 
stituting a  medium  universally  diffused.  This  theory  con- 
tinued to  take  more  definite  shape  in  the  mind  of  Newton 
till,  in  the  latest  editions  of  the  Principia  and  Optics, 
he  enunciates  the  clear  conception  of  a  thin  interstellary 
matter  "arising  from  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars  and  the  tails 
of  comets,  and  falling  by  gravity  into  the  atmospheres  of 
the  planets,  there  becoming  condensed  and  passing  gradu- 
ally, through  the  influence  of  gentle  heat,  into  the  form 
of  salts,  sulphurs  (that  is,  combustible  matters),  tinc- 
tures, slime,  mud,  clay,  sandstones,  coral  and  other  terres- 
trial substances."* 

The  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  subtile  ethereal  medium, 
suggested,  as  is  thought,  by  passages  in  the  works  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  maintained  a  place  in  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic speculations,!  but  the  somewhat  different  notion 
of  a  diffused  matter  not  differing  in  its  substance  from 
ordinary  matter,  met  with  almost  no  response  until  1842, 
when  Professor  W.  R.  Grove,  in  a  lecture  at  the  London 
Institution,  propounded  the  theory  that  heat  and  light  arc 
affections  "of  matter  itself,  and  not  of  a  distinct  ethereal 
fluid  permeating  it; "  and  he  added:  "With  regard  to  the 
planetary  spaces,  the  diminisiiing  periods  of  comets  is  a 
strong  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  universally  dif- 
fused matter;  this  has  the  function  of  resistance,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  divest  it  of  the  J)  f7ict  ions 
voinnw7i  to  all  )natt(iry\  In  his  essay  on  the  Correlatioyi 
of  the  Phi/sical  JFhrees,  published  in  1843,  he  suggested 

♦NVwton:  Principia,  lib.  III.  iirop.  xlil. 

tSeo  Of»|)ecially  Cointo:  Fhilotoph'if  PosUire:  Hclniholt/.:  Interaction  of 
ffie  Natural  Forven:  Sir  William  Thomson:  Dtnslty  of  the  LuminiJ>rou9  Kther^ 
Trans.  Roy.  S<)C.,  Kdiiib..  xxi,  Pt.  i.  \Ki\,  Phil.  Mng.  ix, .%,  1855. 

$  Grove:  Correlation  of  the  PLy$ical  ^orr^#,  Youmans' cd..  Preface,  6  and 
7,  The  author  t»ub*eqiiently  ptalei*  (p.  ISJ.'  that  *Mho  celebrated  Leonard  Euler 
bad  published  a  poinewhat  Himilar  theory/' 
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that  '^worlds  or  systems''  '^are  gradually  changing  by 
atmospheric  additions  or  subtractions,  or  by  accretions  or 
diminutions  arising  from  nebulous  substance,  or  from 
meteoric  bodies^'*  (P-  81).  His  whole  essay  is  grounded  on 
the  general  doctrine  that  the  so-called  "imponderable" 
agents  are  nothing  but  "modes  of  motion"  in  ordinary 
matter  excessively  attenuated  and  universally  diffused.* 
In  a  later  edition  he  suggests  that  the  planetary  and 
stellar  atmospheres,  expanded  through  space,  are  probably 
in  "  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  reference  to  each  other," 
and  may  "furnish  matter  for  the  transmission  of  the 
modes  of  motion,  which  we  call  light,  heat,"  etc.  In  1866 
he  still  further  suggested  f  that  this  diffused  matter  may 
become  a  source  of  solar  heat,  "inasmuch  as  the  sun  may 
condense  gaseous  matter  as  it  travels  in  space,  and  so  heat 
may  be  produced.' 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Grove,  Humboldt  J  placed 
on  record  his  belief  that  "exact  and  corresponding  obser- 
vations indicate  the  existence  and  the  general  distribution 
of  an  apparently  non-luminous,  infinitely  divided  matter." 
*  *  *  "Of  this  impending  ethereal  and  cosmical  matter 
it  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  in  motion ;  that  it  gravi- 
tates, notwithstanding  its  original  tenuity;  that  it  is  con- 
densed in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  mass  of  the  sun;  and 
finally,  that  it  may,  for  myriads  of  ages,  have  been  aug- 
mented by  the  vapor  emanating  from  the  tails  of  comets." 
It  is  not  clear  from  Humboldt's  language  that  he  enter- 
tained a  conception  of  diffused  common  matter,  or  only  of 
a  peculiar  fluid,  like  that  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Young.  What 
he  says  is  in  connection  with  the  assumed  ethereal  resist- 

♦See,  for  instance,  pp.  81, 123,  138, 139,  151, 187,  198. 

t  Address  as  President  of  the  Britit^h  Association,  1866. 

t Humboldt:  Koimon^  Otte  translation,  TIari)ers'  cd.,  1,  86.  The  author  tells 
as  in  his  preface  that  the  worlc  was  written  for  the  first  time  in  the  years  1843 
and  1844,  though  tie  tiad  ''for  many  montlis*'  previously  delivered  lectures  on 
the  tbeoies  embraced,  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 
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ance  to  the  motion  of  Eneke's  coinet;  and,  in  another  pas- 
sage, speaking  of  "  the  vaporous  matter  of  the  immeasur- 
able regions  of  space,"  he  adds,  "  whether  scattered  with- 
out definite  form  and  limits,  it  exists  as  a  cosmical  ether^ 
or  is  condensed  into  nebulous  spots."  His  interchanges  of 
terms,  however,  are  similar  to  those  employed  by  Newton, 
and  it  is  probable  tliat  Humboldt  did  not  imagine  any 
"cosmical  ether"  having  an  essential  constitution  differ- 
ent from  that  of  ordinary  matter. 

Sir  William  Thompson  in  1854,*  in  a  note  on  the  pos- 
sible density  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  this  substance  is  "  most  probably  a  continuation 
of  our  own  atmosphere."  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  on  the 
3d  of  May,  186G,t  read  a  memoir  in  which  he  advanced 
the  idea  that  many  ultimate  chemical  elements  now  only 
known  in  combination  "may  sometimes  become,  or  may  in 
the  past  have  been,  isolated  and  mdspemletU  existences^'*'* 
and  on  the  Cth  of  June  of  the  following  year  he  pursued 
the  thought  further,^  advancing  the  suggestion  that  "  in 
remote  ages,  the  temperature  of  matter  was  much  higher 
than  it  is  now,  and  that  these  other  things  (the  ideal  ele- 
ments) existed  in  a  state  of  perfect  gas  —  separate  exist- 
ences —  uncombined." 

But  quite  independently,  and  a  few  days  earlier  than  Dr. 
Brodie's  last  mentioned  utterance,  very  similar  views  were 
set  forth  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt.  In  a  lecture  on  the  C/h  niistrt/ 
of  the  Pri}nvva1  Efirth,^  he  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
**  breaking  up  of  com})()unds,  or  dissociation  of  elements,  by 
intense  heat,  is  a  principle  of  universal  application,  so  that 

•Thomson,  Trnnn.  Roy.  Snc.  Edinb.,  xxi,  pt.  i;  Phil.  Mag.,  ix,  -W,  KV). 

tBrodic:  CalcuJut^  of  ('hanical  Operation*,  Prov.  Kt»yal  Soc,  May  3.  1.%C 
PhV..  Trantt.,  18iW. 

$Bn)die:  Ideal  Chem'ntfnj.  a  Iccfun'  bofori'  the  Chnnlcal  Sooloty  of  London, 
June  «,  1W7,  puhlishod  in  fhr  rhem'ical  AV'rx,  .Junr  14,  1W7:  i\'pui>li-lu'd  I8H1), 
in  separate  form,  with  n  prcfac*'. 

8  Delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution.  May  31,  ls<»\r,  and  pnidished  in  the 
Chemical  Xews  of  June  81, 186T,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
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we  may  suppose  that  all  the  elements  which  make  up  the 
sun,  or  our  planet,  would  when  so  intensely  heated  as  to 
be  in  the  gaseous  condition  which  all  matter  is  capable 
of  assuming,  remain  uncombined;  that  is  to  say,  would 
exist  together  in  the  state  of  chemical  elements;  whose  fur- 
ther dissociation  in  stellar  or  nebulous  masses  may  even 
give  us  evidence  of  matter  still  more  elemental  than  that 
revealed  in  the  experiments  of  the  laboratory,  where  we 
can  only  conjecture  the  compound  nature  of  many  of  the 
so-called  elementary  substances."  Seven  years  later. 
Dr.  Hunt  *  repeated  the  expression  of  these  views,  and 
added  the  hypothesis  suggested  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
that  our  atmosphere  and  ocean  are  but  portions  of  the  uni- 
versal medium  which,  in  an  attenuated  form,  fills  the 
interstellary  spaces;  and  added  further,  that  "these  same 
nebulae  and  their  resulting  worlds  may  be  evolved  by  a  pro- 
cess of  chemical  condensation  from  the  universal  atmos- 
phere, to  which  they  would  sustain  a  relation  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  clouds  and  rain  to  the  aqueous 
vapor  around  us."t 

Similar  views,  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  their 
suggestion  by  preceding  writers,  were  put  forth  in  1870, 
by  Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams,^  who  conceived,  as  Grove 
had  done  in  1866,  that  the  sun's  heat  is  maintained  by  his 
condensation   of    attenuated   matter   everywhere   eneoun- 

•In  an  address  at  the  grave  of  Prief»tlcy,  on  A  Century's  Progress  in  TTieo- 
relical  Chendstry^  delivered  at  Northumberland,  Pa.,  July  31,  1874;  American 
Chefnist,  v,  46-61 ;  Pop.  SH.  Monthly,  vi,  420. 

t  See  these  viewH  reiterated  in  Preface  to  his  second  edition  of  Chemical  and 
Oeological  Essays,  1878,  pp.  ix-xix;  again  at  meeting  of  British  Assoc,  Dublin, 
reported  in  Nature,  xvlil,  475,  Aug.  29,  1878;  and  also  before  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  published  In  Comptes  Rendiis,  Ixxxvll,  452,  Sep.  23,  1878;  and 
itill  farther  developed  in  an  essay  on  the  Chemical  and  Geological  Relations  of 
the  Atmosphere,  Amer.  Jour.  Scl.,  Ill,  xlx,  349-63,  May,  1880;  and  finally,  in  a 
communication  in  Nature,  xxv,  602-3,  Apr.  27,  1882. 

t  Williams:  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun.  A  condensed  statement  of  the  contents 
of  this  work  is  contained  in  Current  Discussions  in  Science  by  the  same  author 
in  »*  Humboldt  Library,'^  No.  41,  Feb.  1883.  See,  also,  Williams  on  the  Eadi- 
ameter  and  its  Lessons,  Quar.  Jour.  Science,  Oct.  1876. 
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tered  in  his  motion  through  intcrstellary  space.  This 
matter  is  essentially  the  attenuated  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  cosmical  bodies.  He  suggested 
that  this  diffused  matter  or  ether  which  is  the  recipient 
of  the  heat  radiations  of  the  universe,  is  thereby  drawn 
into  the  depths  of  the  solar  mass.  Expelling  thence  the 
previously  condensed  and  thermally  exhausted  ether,  it 
becomes  compressed  and  gives  up  its  heat,  to  be  in  turn 
itself  driven  out  in  a  rarefied  and  cooled  state,  and  to  absorb 
a  fresh  supply  of  heat  which  he  supposes  to  be  in  this 
way  taken  up  by  the  ether,  and  again  concentrated  and 
redistributed  by  the  suns  of  the  universe  (chapter  V). 

Mr.  Williams'  suggestion  was  adopted  by  Dr.  P.  Mar- 
tin Duncan  *  who,  in  1877,  also  without  the  knowledge  of 
Grove's  priority,  but  also  rejecting  Williams'  assumption 
of  the  equilibrated  condition  of  the  atmospheres  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  conceived  the  sun  to  be  slowly  attracting 
to  itself  the  earth's  atmospheric  envelope,  and  proceeds  to 
deduce  from  this  premise  a  secular  diminution  of  the 
earth's  climatic  warmth.f 

There  are  few  investigations  the  history  of  which  better 
illustrates  the  interesting  coincidences  of  conviction  in 
different  minds  working  in  complete  personal  indepen- 
dence of  each  other.  Some  recently  propounded  theory  or 
conjecture,  or  some  scientific  stadium  reached  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  investigators,  seems  to  set 
many  intellects  in  a  similar  mood,  in  which,  by  the  laws 
of  thought,  expectation  and  attention  arc  turned  in  one 
common  direction,  so  that  some  new  conception  springs 
into  existence  independently  in  many  minds.  This  princi- 
ple is  still  further  exemplified  in  connection  with  the  doc- 

♦  In  an  address  aj»  President  of  the  GeolojEfical  Society,  London,  May,  18T7. 

tThe  cof>mical  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  dissociation  of  matter  at  hi^h 
temperatures  \»  ali*o  implied  in  the  publications  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarice  and  Mr 
Lockycr.  previously  cited. 
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trine  of  disseminated  matter  in  the  case  of  a  recent  theory 
which  it  remains  to  present.  Dr.  C.  William  Siemens  in  a 
recent  memoir  of  extraordinary  interest,  On  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Solar  Energy*  catching  hold  of  the  suggestions 
of  his  predecessors  respecting  an  all-pervading  medium, 
has  followed  Grove  in  seeking  through  its  condensation 
the  source  of  solar  heat,  though  summoning  to  his  aid 
a  mechanism  both  original  and  striking.  He  supposes 
stellar  space  "to  be  filled  with  highly  rarefied  gaseous 
bodies,  including  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon  and 
their  compounds,  besides  solid  materials  in  the  form  of 
dust.  This  being  the  case,  each  planetary  body  would 
attract  to  itself  an  atmosphere  depending  for  its  density 
upon  its  relative  attractive  importance,  and  it  would  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  heavier  and  less 
diffusible  gases  would  form  the  staple  of  these  atmos- 
pheres, that  in  fact,  they  would  consist  mostly  of  nitro- 
gen, oxygen  and  carbonic  anhydride,  whilst  hydrogen  and 
its  compounds  would  predominate  in  space.f  But  the 
planetary  system  as  a  whole  would  exercise  an  attractive 
influence  upon  the  gaseous  matter  diffused  through  space, 
and  would  therefore  be  surrounded  by  an  interplanetary 

*  Read  at  the  Royal  Society,  London,  March  2, 1883,  and  first  published  in 
Nalure^  xxv,  440-4,  March  9»  1882.  See  a  criticism  by  K.  Douglass  Archibald, 
and  Dr.  Siemens*  reply,  in  Nature^  zxv,  504.  Sec  als^o  supplementary  views  by 
Charles  Morris  of  Philadelphia  and  Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt  of  Montreal,  together  with 
Dr.  Siemens'  response,  in  Nature^  xxv,  601-3,  April  27,  1882;  al»»o  Prof.  S.  D. 
Liveing's  notice  in  address  as  President  of  the  Chemical  Section,  British 
Association,  Nature  xxvi,  404-5,  August  24,  1882.  This  memoir  was  also  pub- 
lished, with  some  modifications  and  addition:*,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century^  May 
18B2.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  June,  1882,  in  Annates  de  Chitnle  et  de 
Phytique^  and  other  journals. 

t  On  this  theory  an  atmosphere  ought  to  be  collected  about  the  moon,  of 
one-sixth  the  density  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  That  is,  the  moon  should 
possess  an  atmosphere  capable  of  producing  some  discernible  refraction.  Also 
Jnplter  should  possess  an  atmosphere  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  Mars,  in 
proportion  as  his  effective  surface  attraction  is  greater.  Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt  re- 
minds ns  that  according  to  Saemann  the  moon's  atmosphere  has  been  absorbed ; 
but  then  we  have  to  inquire  what  has  prevented  renewed  condensation  about 
the  moon?— even  after  all  pores  of  the  moon  have  been  filled. 
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atmosphere  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
planetary  atmospheres  and  the  extremely  rarefied  stellar 
space." 

This  conception  is  supported  by  the  consequences  of 
the  molecular  theory  of  gases  as  laid  down  by  Clerk  Max- 
well, Clausius  and  Thomson;  since  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  a  limit  to  a  gaseous  atmosphere  in  space.  Further, 
it  has  been  directly  asserted  by  various  authors  from  New- 
ton down,  as  I  have  already  shown;  and  Dr.  Flight,  like 
others  before  him,  has  detected  in  meteoric  stones  large 
quantities  of  occluded  carbonic  oxyde,  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen, with  smaller  amounts  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
or  marsh  gas,  and  carbonic  anhydride  ;  *  all  which  gases 
must  have  been  absorbed  in  distant  space,  as  the  time  of 
flight  through  our  atmosphere  is  too  brief,  and  the  heat 
produced  by  friction  too  great.  Again,  spectrum  analysis 
indicates  the  presence  of  gaseous  matter  in  space;  and 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Huggins,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen  and  probably  oxygen  exist  in  cometary 
nuclei,  while,  according  to  the  views  of  Dewar  and  Live- 
ing,  nitrogenous  compounds,  such  as  cyanogen,  are  also 
present.  Dr.  Siemens  thinks  aqueous  vapor  present  in 
space,  though  it  is  not  detected  in  meteoric  stones  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. Captain  Abney  found  benzine  and  ethyl  in  the 
atmosphere  at  sea-level,  and  in  equal  quantities  at  tlie 
altitude  of  8,500  feet.f 

Applying  these  conceptions  to  the  problem  of  solar 
heat,  Dr.  Siemens  holds  that  the  sun  and  planets  commu- 
nicate some  of  their  own  motion  of  rotation  to  the  atmos- 
pheres condensed  about  them,  and  he  supposes  that  in  this 

♦The  follcArliig  are  the  proportions:  COi.  O.H;  CO,  31.88;  H.  45.79:  CH4, 
4.55;  N,  17.06;  Total,  100.  Some  meteoric  Htouet)  have  beeu  found  to  contain 
■ix  times  their  own  volume  of  these  gases. 

f  nature,  xxvU  f^' 
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way  an  action  like  that  of  a  blowing  fan  is  set  up,  by 
which  the  equatorial  part  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  acquires 
such  a  velocity  as  to  stream  out  to  a  distance  beyond  the 
earth's  orbit,  while  an  equal  quantity  of  gas  is  drawn  in 
at  the  poles  to  maintain  equilibrium.  The  gases  thus 
driven  to  a  distance  in  planetary  space  must,  of  course, 
he  enormously  expanded  and  highly  attenuated,  and  in 
this  state  Dr.  Siemens  thinks  that  such  of  them  as  are 
compound  may  be  decomposed  by  absorbing  the  solar 
radiation,  and  thus  the  kinetic  energy  of  solar  radiation 
be  converted  into  the  potential  energy  of  chemical  separa- 
tion. These  dissociated  vapors,  in  consequence  of  the  fan- 
like action  resulting  from  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  must 
eventually  be  drawn  in  again  at  the  polar  regions.  Here, 
becoming  heated  both  by  increased  density  and  by  solar 
emission,  they  would  burst  into  flame  at  a  point  where 
both  their  density  and  temperature  should  have  reached 
the  necessarv  elevation  to  induce  combustion.  The  re- 
suiting  aqueous  vapor,  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic 
oxide  would  be  drawn  toward  the  equatorial  regions,  and 
be  there  again  projected  into  space  by  centrifugal  force.* 
The  annexed  diagram,  accompanying  Dr.  Siemens' 
memoir,  is  described  by  him  as  "  an  ideal  corona  repre- 
senting an  accumulation  of  igneous  matter  upon  the  solar 
surfaces,  surrounded  by  disturbed  regions  pierced  by  occa- 
sional vortices  and  outbursts  of  metallic  vapors,  and  cul- 
minating in  outward  streams  projecting  from  the  equatorial 
surfaces  into  space  through  many  thousands  of  miles." 
Dr.  Siemens  states  that  an  American  observer  has  informed 

♦The  conditions,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  not  those  of  a  rotating  body  sur- 
rounded by  empty  space.  In  tlie  latter  case,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  sun 
would  need  to  be  increased  eighteen  thousand  times,  by  a  rotary  velocity  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  times  as  great.  But  un  the  po^^tulate  of  this  theory,  that 
all  space  is  filled  with  similar  matter,  the  gaseous  products  here  considered 
would  be  fn  a  state  of  equilibrium,  floating  like  particles  in  an  atmosphere,  so  that 
anjf  amount  of  centrifugal  force  would  suffice  to  project  them  away  from  the  ro* 
taUng  body. 
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him  that  this  diagram  ''  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
the  corona  observed  in  America  on  the  occasion  of  the 
total  eolipse  of  the  sun  on  the  11th  of  January,  1880. 

In  later  communications,  Dr.  Siemens  has  suggested 
other  confirmations  of  his  view,  specifying  the  zodiacal 
light  and  the  spectroscopic  researches  of  Captain  Abney, 
communicated  to  the  British  Association  in  August,  1882, 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  carbon  compounds  proba- 
bly analogous  to  ethyl,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  between 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  earth.  He 
refers  also  to  the  experiments  made  by  S.  P.  I^angley 
(with  the  bolometer),  the  observations  of  Professor 
Schwedoff  (yet  unpublished),  as  well  as  the  older  obser- 
vations of  R.  G.  Carrington  on  the  movements  of  sun- 
spots.* 

Thus,  so  far,  the  phenomenon  of  solar  heat  is  simply 
one  term  in  the  cycle  of  expansion,  dissociation,  condensa- 
tion and  recombination,  indefinitely  repeated.  But  such  a 
process,  even  if  real,  cannot  perpetuate  solar  heat  through 
eternity.  It  simply  delays  final  refrigoration;  since  the 
actual  enormous  radiation  of  the  sun  remains  the  same, 
and  diminishes  daily  by  a  positive  amount  the  aggregate 
of  solar  energy  to  be  employed  in  reproducing  solar  heat.f 

We  ought  not  perhaps,  to  dismiss  Dr.  Siemens'  theory 
without  stating  some  physical  diflicultics  which  have  been 
charged  against  it.     The  following  may  be  mentioned: 

(1.)  It  would  introduce  a  disturbing  mass  of  matter 
within  the  solar  sy8t€tn,\  The  attenuated  matter  which 
the  theory  supposes,  would  be  attracted  to  the  sun  and 

♦  Siemens  Compttt  Bendus,  xcv,  771, 1012,  Oct.  80  and  Nov.  27, 1882. 

t  For  a  thonghtfnl  paper  touching  the  general  »ubject  of  '*  Matter  in  Space,'* 
see  Charles  Morris  (Philadelphia),  in  Nature,  xivii,  319-51,  Fob.  8, 1883.  In  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  line  of  thought,  Hce  a  paper  by  A.  S.  Ilerschel  in  Nature^ 
xzvii,  468,  504-6. 

%  M.  Faye,  Comptes  Bendus^  Oct.  9, 1882,  p.  612;  also  Ulrn,  Comptes  Retuius^ 
T^OT.  6, 188S,  p.  8if-4, 
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Stars,  as  M.  Faje  maintains,  and  would  increase  their  mass. 
It  would  also  constitute,  disseminated  through  space,  an 
important  hindrance  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  A  litre  of  air  containing  the  requisite  amount  of 
aqueous  vapor  weighs  at  least  one  gram  at  ordinary  pres- 
sure. At  a  pressure  of  Yihuy  which  is  assumed  by  Dr. 
Siemens,  this  will  amount  to  0.0005  gram,  and  a  cubic 
metre  will  weigh  0.005  kilogram.  If  we  consider  the  solar 
system  as  a  sphere  which  will  include  the  planets  as  far  as 
Neptune,  the  weight  of  the  extremely  rarefied  matter 
added  to  the  solar  system  would  be  100,000  times  the 
weight  of  the  sun.*  Such  an  addition  is  physically  inad- 
missible. 

The  first  part  of  this  objection  is  manifestly  disposed 
of  by  the  state  of  spatial  equilibrium  assumed  by  Dr. 
Siemens,  and  which  is  the  express  condition  of  the  equa- 
torial outflow,  since  this  is  a  condition  which  would  pre- 
vent the  gravitation  of  the  matter  toward  the  sun  and 
stars  in  any  other  sense  than  a  possible  diminution  of 
tenuity  in  their  neighborhood.  This  part  of  the  objection 
does  not  apply  to  matter  in  a  state  of  circulation  about 
centres  of  attraction.f 

The  influence  of  such  assumed  vapors  or  gases  as  a 
resisting  medium  upon  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  has   been   more   especially  insisted    upon    by   M. 

•The  maUer  added  would  bo,  iu  kilograms,  }ir (6400000  x  24000  X  80)*  x 
0.0005  kilog. ;  where  the  first  factor  in  the  parenthesis  is  the  earth's  radius  in 
metres,  the  second  is  the  number  of  earth-radii  in  the  earth's  distance  from  the 
sue,  and  the  third  is  the  number  of  times  Neptune's  distance  from  the  sun  ex- 
ceeds the  earth's.  The  weight  of  the  sun,  similarly,  would  be  |ir  64000000)* 
X  6.6  X  8^4000  kilog. ;  where  the  first  number  is  the  radius  of  the  earth  In  deci- 
metres, the  second  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  and  the  third  the  sun's  mass 
relative  to  the  earth.  The  first  of  these  expressions  is  100,000  times  as  great  as 
the  second,  and  would  imply  that  there  exists  in  the  solar  system  nearly  100,000 
tiroes  as  much  matter  as  has  been  recognized  in  the  delicate  calculations  of 
celestial  mechanics. 

t  Dr.  Siemens,  in  replying  to  M.  Faye's  objections,  holds  that  the  density  of 
the  matter  roay  probably  be  reduced  to  one-millionth  of  one  atmosphere. 
Comptu  Sendutf  30  Oct.  1882,  p.  771. 
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Hirn.'^  Referring  to  Laplace's  determination  that  the 
total  retardation  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  in  three  thousand 
years  cannot  exceed  ninety  seconds,  he  states  that  such 
retardation  would  be  caused  by  a  gaseous  medium  of  such 
tenuity  that  one  kilogram  should  occupy  seven  hundred 
billion  cubic  metres  of  space,  and  that  even  one  ten-quad* 
rillionth  of  a  kilogram  in  a  cubic  metre  (one  kilogram  in 
ten  quadrillion  cubic  metres)  would  suffice  to  sweep  the 
earth's  atmosphere  away  in  a  few  minutes.  To  this  Dr. 
Siemens  replies  by  referring  to  Fronde's  experiments 
which  seem  to  show  that  a  solid  moving  through  a  perfect 
fluid  would  experience  no  resistance  ;t  and  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Walker  which  demonstrate 
that  the  pressure  of  wind  against  surfaces  is  not  propor- 
proportional  to  their  area;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
a  planet  may  move  through  a  rare  and  highly  fluid 
medium  with  very  little  resistance.  Moreover,  according 
to  the  third  law  of  Kepler,  a  diminution  of  tangential 
velocity  should  lead  to  a  diminution  of  distance  from  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  thus  an  acceleration  of  an  angular 
velocity  which  would  neutralize  the  retardation. 

This  discussion,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  particularly 
concern  the  existence  of  small  masses  and  particles  some- 
what widely  scattered  in  space. 

(2.)  The  atomic  dissociations  afid  associations  would 
neutralize  each  other.X  Granting  that  the  compounds 
dissociated  in  space,  as  Dr.  Siemens  assumes,  by  solar 
and  stellar  radiations,  become  recombined  on  approaching 
the  sun,  the  recombinations  would  become  dissolved  again 
on  attaining  the  full  temperature  of  the  sun's  surface,  as 
the  sun's  heat  is  believed  to  hold  in  a  state  of  dissociation 
the  matters  which  enter  into  his  constitution.     Thus,  the 

•Hirn,  Comptes  RenduSy  xcv,  813-4. 

t  SiemenB,  CompUs  Rendiu^  xcv,  1040. 

X  M.  G.  A.  Hirn,  Comptes  JUndut^  Nov.  e,  1889. 
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heat  given  out  by  recombination  would  be  lost  by  the  final 
decomposition,  and  the  sun  would  gain  nothing. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true  if  the  dissociation  effected  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  sun  is  as  complete  as  that 
effected  in  the  interstellar  spaces.  Dr.  Siemens,  in  reply- 
ing to  M.  Hirn's  objections,*  maintains  that  such  is  not 
the  fact,  since  the  sun's  photosphere  cannot  be  admitted 
to  possess  a  temperature  above  3000°  C.  It  may  be  fur- 
ther suggested  that  dissociation  in  the  sun's  photosphere 
is  by  no  one  supposed  to  proceed  further  than  the  dis- 
engagement of  the  elements  known  to  cliemistry,  while 
recent  science,  as  I  have  shown  (p.  48),  renders  probable 
an  ultimate  atomic  dissolution  in  other  regions  of  space. 

(3.)  The  employment  of  stellar  radiations  in  effect  hig 
interstellar  dissociation  woidd  imply  a  more  rapid  dim- 
inution of  the  intetisity  of  light  than  the  law  of  inverse 
squares  of  the  distances  perm.its,\  The  inherent  luminos- 
ity of  the  heavenly  bodies  must  therefore  be  greater  than 
it  appears;  but  there  exists  no  independent  ground  for 
supposing  the  intensity  of  light  varies  materially  from  the 
law  of  inverse  squares. 

If  this  conclusion  is  admitted,  it  seems  to  furnish  no 
evidence  against  the  theory.  Professor  S.  P.  LangU'}'^ 
has  shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  solar  radiations  is 
absorbed  by  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and  another  part  by  the 
earth's.  Indeed  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  sensible 
solar  intensity  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  inverse 
squares  of  the  distances.  Moreover,  the  late  exporimenls 
of  Captain  Abney  indicate,  on  independent  grounds,  the 
existence  of  an  interplanetary  fluid  of  such  nature  as  the 
Siemens  theory  requires.  And  lastly,  M.  Janssen  has  an- 
nounced as  one  of  the  results  of  his  observation  of  the 

*  SiemenB,  Comptta  Rendm^  xcv,  ia'n-43. 

tM.  i\.  A.  Illm,  Comptei  RenduSy  Nov.  6, 1892,  pp.  812-4. 

^Sev  vHpecially  an  important  papvr  In  Amer,  Jour.  8ci.^  IIL  xxv.  1G9-90. 
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solar  eclipse  of  May,  1883^  the  *^  discovery  of  the  Frauen- 
hofer  spectrum  and  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum 
in  the  corona,  showing  cosmioal  matter  around  the  sun."  * 

Finally,  bo  far  as  Dr.  Siemens'  theory  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  solar  heat  has  any  substantial  basis,  the  doctrine 
of  the  spatial  dissemination  of  ordinary  matter  in  its  ele- 
mental or  atomic  state  receives  confirmation. 

We  may  now  present  a  conspectus  of  the  principal  con- 
ceptions entertained  respecting  the  contents  of  the  inter- 
cosmical  spaces: 

Intereosmical  space  a  yacuum         ...       Laplace,  etc. 

Intercosmical  space  a  plenum  (Des  Cartes,  etc.). 

Filled  with  a  peculiar  ethereal  fluid. 

Common  matter  not  generally  diffused     -    Youno,  etc. 

Common  matter  existing  as  cosmical  dust     XordenskjAlo. 

Filled  only  with  common  matter  excessively 

attenuated. 

i  £uLER,      Grove, 
3Ieteoroidal  masses  not  specially  important  s  Humboldt,  Hunt, 

(  Siemens. 

Meteoroidal  masses  performing  an  imix)r- 

tant  part. This  work. 

§  7.    A  COSMICAL  SPECULATIOX. 

Hypothesis  is  the  life-blood  of  Investlgation.^LocKTER. 

Nil  tain  difficile  est 

Qnin  qusrendo  invetitigare  po»sit.— Terence. 

Now,  let  us  indulge  in  a  cosmical  speculation.  The 
universal  world-stuff  is  scattered  generally  through  bound- 

*  Paris  Acad.  Sciences,  June  18, 1883,  Nature,  zxviii,  205.  See  the  Siemens 
theory  further  discassed  in  Comptes  Hendus^  Jan.  8, 1883,  p.  79.  Also  by  W.  M. 
Williams:  Current  Discuasions  in  Science^  ch.  il.  1882.  Also,  recently,  by  E.  H. 
Cook  (PhU.  Jiag.,4O0-5,  June,  1883.  Amer,  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  xxvl,  67-8, 146)  and  Dr. 
Siemens'  reply  {Phil,  Mag.<,  July,  1883,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  xxvi,  146-7,  Ang., 
1888).  Siemens*  late  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  may  be  found  in  Nature, 
xxriii,  19-21.  The  whole  theory,  tf)gctlier  with  the  various  objections,  is  dia- 
cusacd  in  a  small  volume  Jubt  publii4lied  by  Dr.  Siemens,  entitled,  On  the  C^ftk- 
ttrvation  of  Solar  Energy^  London,  111  pp. 
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less  space.  Perhaps,  as  Macvicar  and  Saigey*  have 
suggested,  this  primordial  stuff  in  an  extreme  state  of 
attenuation,  is  the  ether,  the  medium  whose  vibrations, 
according  to  Dr.  Young,  striking  the  retina,  produce  the 
sensation  of  light.  Out  of  this  semi-spiritual  substance 
germinate  then  the  molecules  of  common  matter.  It  may 
be  but  varying  modes  of  the  ethereal  atom  as  conceived 
by  Young,  which  give  rise  to  the  sixty  or  seventy  sorts  of 
chemical  atoms,  whoso  more  complex  arrangements  con- 
stitute the  molecules  which  make  up  the  molar  aggrega- 
tions of  ordinary  matter.  It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  a  highly  attenuated  condition  of  ordinary  matter,  or 
matter  in  a  state  of  ultimate  dissociation.  This  character- 
istic world-stuff,  born  out  of  ether,  in  the  depths  of  space, 
or  however  born,  strewn  through  the  depths  of  space, 
is  acted  upon  by  forces  of  attraction  and  probably  of 
repulsion.  The  material  particles,  either  as  atoms,  or  less 
probably,  as  molecules,  are  drawn  by  mutual  attraction 
into  groups  and  swarms.  Any  central  attractive  force,  as 
of  a  sun  or  planet,  by  causing  the  particles  to  move  in 
converging  lines,  would  cause  them  to  become  approx- 
imated, and  ultimately  aggregated.  Thus,  botli  mutual 
attractions  and  centric  movements  would  tend  to  produce 
molar  aggregations  dispersed  through  space.  But  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  attractive  centres,  as  in  the 
present  constitution  of  the  cosmos,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  mass  shall  fall  directly  upon  its  centre  of  attraction. 
A  body  A,  Fig.  15,  let  fall  a  hundred  thousand  miles  from 
the  earth  would  not  probably  fall  to  the  earth.  Other 
attractions  besides  that  of  the  earth  would  be  felt  by  it. 
The  resultant  of  these,  the  chief  of  which  would  be  that 
of  the  sun  and  ujoon,  must,  in  all  probability,  deflect  the 
body  from  a  straight  course  toward  the  earth,  as  in  the 
direction   A  F.     Scarcelv  one    chance    in    millions  would 

♦Saigey:  The  Cnlty  of  Natural  Phenomena,    Tranvlation,  Boston,  1873. 


exist,  tbat  the  resultant  of  all  the  attractions  should  eoin- 
cide  with  the  line  of  descent  to  the  earth.  The  ide* 
implies,  either  that  all  the  matter  in  the  universe  be 
arranj^  along  one  line  coincident  nith  that  connecting 
the  body  with  the  earth,  or  that  it  be  disposed  with  per- 
fect gravitative  symmetry  on  opposite  sides  of  that  line. 
We  niUBt  conclude  that  the  falling  body 
would  be  deflected  from  its  course.  A 
alight  deflection  would  cause  it  to  pass 
one  side  of  the  earth  to  B,  and  even  to 
clear  the  earth's  atmosphere.  It  would 
then  move  a  hundred  thousand  miles  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  it 
started.  But  instead  of  continuing  to 
move  in  the  same  direction,  the  earth's 
attraction,  while  it  tends  to  retard  the 
movement  along  the  receding  line,  B  C, 
Fig.  15,  is  exerted  obliquely  to  that 
line,  so  that  after  any  given  interval  of 
time  the  body  is  at  D'  instead  of  D, 
and  when  its  motion  away  from  A  is 
completely  neutralized,  the  body  is  at 
C  instead  of  C  It  is  now  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  when  starting  from 
A,  but  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  p,^  ,5  motiun  or 
motion  in  the  direction  of  C  C.  As  it  *  Body  is  thr 
begins,  therefore,  to  descend  towaul  E,  otube''bowm'"'' 
its  transverse  motion  carries  it  one  side 
of  E  to  D".  But  the  transverse  motion  being  constant  and 
the  descending  motion  accelerated  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  earth  E,  the  path  described  will 
be  a  curve.  As  the  transverse  motion  was  generated  while 
the  body  passed  from  B  to  C,  it  will  be  exactly  destroyed 
in  passing  from  C  to  D".  Thus  the  body  will  return  to  A, 
after  having  completed  the  circuit  of  au  elliptic  orbit.    At 
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this  point  it  will  be  in  the  same  relative  position  as  at  C 
and  independently  of  any  external  attraction,  will  proceed 
to  describe  an  orbit  the  second  time,  and  thus  the  process 
will  continue  indefinitely.  The  original  deflecting  force 
may  indeed  continue  to  act,  and  other  perturbating  influ- 
ences may  intervene,  and  it  is  readily  intelligible  that 
subsequent  perturbations  may  bring  the  body  nearer  to 
the  earth,  or  increase  the  distance  between  them.  In 
either  case  the  velocity  of  the  body  will  be  changed.  A 
perturbative  influence  might  even  be  so  adjusted  in 
amount  and  direction  as  to  bring  the  body  to  the  earth. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  actual  disposition  of 
the  matter  of  the  universe,  every  body  would  tend  to  cir- 
culate about  every  other  body.  The  body  whose  attrac- 
tions are  most  powerfully  felt  would  become  the  approxi- 
mate centre  of  actual  orbits  for  those  masses  affected  by 
such  superior  attraction.  As  the  sun  is  the  chief  centre 
of  attraction  within  the  solar  system,  most  of  the  matter 
within  the  limits  of  the  system  must  circulate  about  the 
sun.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  meteoric  matter  should  not 
also  circulate  about  the  planets  and  satellites. 

The  actual  conflict  of  attractive  forces  is  not,  however, 
by  any  means,  as  simple  as  in  the  case  supposed.  In  spite 
of  the  continual  tendency  of  all  bodies  in  space  to  describe 
orbital  motions  about  each  other,  the  conflicting  attrac- 
tions are  so  infinitely  diversified  in  amount  and  direction, 
and  so  variable  with  the  varying  distances  of  bodies,  that 
the  very  fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  motion  results  in  a  net- 
work of  movements  which  is  utterly  incomprehensible,  and 
must  inevitably  precipitate  countless  collisions  of  particles 
and  masses.  The  smaller  the  mass  relative  to  the  masses 
which  control  its  motions,  the  greater  its  liability  to  pre- 
cipitation. 

As  to  the  aggregation  of  cosniical  matter,  I  have  stated 
that,  in  addition  to  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  moloculos, 
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the  convergence  of  their  paths  toward  centres  of  attraction 
must  also  tend  to  the  formation  of  masses  and  swarms  of 
masses  and  particles.  We  have  then  to  picture  indefinite 
space  as  pervaded  by  swarms  of  masses  and  particles  of 
dark  matter.  Each  mass  or  particle  may,  nevertheless,  be 
separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  from  its  nearest  neigh- 
bor in  the  same  swarm.  I  imagine  these  masses  must  be 
continually  passing  between  us  and  the  bright  disc  of  the 
moon;  but  each  mass  is  so  small  relatively,  that  the  light 
of  the  moon  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  it.  The  same  is  true 
of  any  heavenly  body  presenting  a  sensible  disc,  like  the 
planets.  But  the  fixed  stars  are  so  remote  that,  by  per- 
spective, they  are  reduced  to  points  of  light.  They  must 
be  occulted  then,  by  every  small  mass  of  dark  matter 
passing  between  them  and  us.  All  small  masses  within 
hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  miles  of  our  eyes 
would  probably  produce  sensible  effects  upon  the  light  of 
mere  luminous  points,  unless  disguised  by  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  refraction.  Were  there  not  reasons  for  sup- 
posing the  twinkling  of  the  fixed  stars  a  mere  atmospheric 
phenomenon,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
il  may  not  be  due  to  occultations  by  meteoric  matter, 
especially  as  the  disc-presenting  planets  are  free  from 
scintillation.  On  this  theory,  however,  a  planet  so  remote 
as  to  present  no  sensible  disc  should  also  twinkle  to  some 
extent. 

Swarms  of  small  masses  of  dark  matter  may  therefore  be 
conceived  as  circling  in  numberless  orbits  and  in  all  direc- 
tions about  the  principal  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  but 
in  much  the  greatest  number  about  the  sun.  All  the 
moving  bodies  of  our  system  must  be  continually  pelted 
by  these  cosmical  atoms,  and  the  aggregate  result  of  these 
collisions  must,  in  thousands  or  millions  of  years,  affect 
their  motions.  Supposing  the  motions  of  the  cosmical 
atoms  to  have  no  prevailing  direction,  it  is  evident  that 
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the  motions  of  the  planets,  satellites  and  comets  of  our 
system  would  cause  them  to  meet  more  of  these  atoms 
than  the  total  number  which  would  overtake  them.  The 
result  would  therefore  be  a  resistance  to  the  move- 
ment of  these  bodies,  and  the  effect  of  this  would  be 
an  acceleration  of  their  motions  and  a  shortening  of 
their  periods.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  this  cause  is 
a  more  efficient  resistence  than  the  supposed  ethereal 
medium. 

This  simple  conclusion  is  very  fruitful  of  deductive  re- 
sults,* as  Professor  M.  H.  Doolittle  has  shown.  The  resis- 
tance of  an  ethereal  medium  has  always  been  regarded  by 
many  physicists  as  an  inadequate  explanation  of  the  come- 
tary  phenomena  which  have  been  appealed  to  as  evincing 
the  existence  of  a  universal  ether.  But  the  dense  distri- 
bution of  cosmical  matter  may  fairly  be  assigned  as  a 
physical  explanation  of  the  following  otherwise  perplexing 
phenomena:  1.  The  acceleration  of  all  orbital  movements, 
including  those  of  comets,  and  especially  that  of  the  inner 
satellite  of  Mars,  which  revolves  about  its  primary  in  a 
little  over  seven  hours,  while  the  planet  revolves  on  its 
axis  in  about  24  hours,  thus  causing  this  moon  to  rise  in 

•  It  was  independently  enunciated  by  the  writer  in  a  public  lecture,  De- 
cember 8, 1877,  at  Syracuse,  New  York.  The  BubBtance  of  the  lecture  was 
reported  in  the  Syracu«ie  papers  of  December  4.  The  lecture  was  subsequently 
repeated,  December  7,  at  Ort>ton,  New  York;  January  4,  at  Pulaski,  New  York; 
February  5,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  February  18,  at  Richmond,  Illinois,  and  Febru- 
ary Iti,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  I  find  that  a  similar  conception  was  enunciated  at  an 
earlier  date,  by  Rev.  S.  Parsons,  A.M.  *'  No  doubt  the  comets  and  all  other 
bodies  meet  with  cosmical  matter,  which  is  *  diffused  profusely  throughout  the 
universe,'  according  to  the  observation  of  Laplace.  In  the  course  of  ages  this 
diffused  matter  must  present  a  sensible  resistance  to  the  motion  of  bodies 
through  the  universe."  After  citing  the  abundance  of  meteoroidal  bodies, 
he  added:  "Such  an  amount  of  resistance  would  be  sufflciont  to  change  this 
earth's  orbit  from  an  extreme  oval  into  its  present  shape"  (Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review,  January,  18T7,  p.  1;J5).  The  conception  was  subsequently,  though 
Independently,  put  forth  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Doolittle,  in  a  paper  before  the  "  Philo- 
w)phical  Society'  of  WashingU)n  (New  York  DaUy  JYibune,  March  6,  1878. 
See  a  further  communication  in  the  same,  April  6, 18^8) 
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the  west  and  set  in  the  east.*^  2.  The  irregularities  in 
the  motions  of  comets,  especially  noted  in  Encke's;  since 
meteoroids,  not  being  uniformly  distributed,  would  not 
offer  uniform  resistances.  3.  The  want  of  coincidence  be- 
tween the  planes  of  the  equators  of  the  various  bodies  of 
the  solar  system,  and  between  these  and  the  planes  of 
their  orbits.  This  is  a  group  of  facts  requiring  for  their 
explanation  the  exertion  of  some  force  from  without  the 
system.     4.    The  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  orbits. 

While,  however,  the  phenomena  mentioned  under  the 
last  two  heads  may  possibly  be  best  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  meteoroidal  resistance,  it  is  admitted  that 
perturbative  attractions  must  probably  be  cited  for  the 
same  purpose.f 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  constituent  masses 
or  particles  out  of  which  swarms  of  cosmic  bodies  would 
be  constituted,  it  is  manifest  that  each  mass  or  particle 
will  eventually  dispose  itself,  under  the  fixed  action  of  the 
forces  of  matter,  in  some  definite  order.  It  is  manifest 
also,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  each  swarm  will  have  a 
progressive  motion  along  a  path  having  the  essential  char- 
acter of  an  orbit  around  some  dominant  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. If,  as  seems  to  be  the  fact,  an  ethereal  medium,  or 
any  condition  of  interplanetary  matter,  exists  in  space,  it 
opposes  the  movements  of  these  swarms,  by  opposing  the 
motion  of  each  constituent  mass.  But  the  smaller  masses 
—  the  particles  and  molecules  —  would  feel  this  resistance 
to  the  greatest  extent.  They  would  therefore  fall  behind 
the  heavier  masses  and  would  be  most  deflected  toward 
the  attracting  centre.  The  smallest  particles  would  be 
driven  farthest  to  the  rear,  and  dispersed  farthest  from 
the  orbit  of  the  train,  along  the  side  turned  toward  the 

*I  fhall  hereafter  Phow  thai  the  solar  tidul  Inflnencc  Is  al^o  adequate  to 
produce  sach  a  result, 

t  These  two  classes  of  phenomena  are  considered  in  Part  II. 
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principal  attraction.  The  swarm  would  present  an  elon- 
gated form  in  which  the  larger  and  heavier  masses  would 
move  foremost,  and  nearest  the  line  of  the  orbit — that  is, 
near  the  exterior  skirt  of  the  area  covered  by  the  general 
swarm,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bolide  at  Queengouck  (Fig 
4) — while  the  smaller  ones  would  follow,  in  graduated 
succession,  in  a  long  train  which  would  present  a  fan-like 
expansion  lying  mostly  on  the  inside  of  the  path  of  the 
principal  masses. 

This,  it  may  be  conceived,  is  the  mode  of  aggregation 
of  these  cosmical  matters  in  the  depths  of  space.  Of  course 
the  attractions  which  control  them  are  feeble;  their  move- 
ments are  slow,  the  resistances  are  relatively  inconsider- 
able, and  the  elongation  of  the  swarm  is  correspondingly 
inconspicuous.  What  I  have  described  is  a  tendency 
which  would  be  present.  Sometimes  the  controlling  at- 
traction would  be  only  another  cosmical  swarm.  The  two 
swarms  would  revolve  similarly  about  their  common  centre 
of  gravity;  while  prolonged  resistances  would  cause  their 
slow  approximation  and  final  coalescence  at  the  common 
centre  of  gravity.  Sometimes  the  controlling  attraction 
would  be  exerted  by  a  distant  sun,  around  which  it  would 
slowly  move,  continually  gathering  up  additions  of  matter 
from  the  wide  fields  of  space. 

In  most  cases,  all  controlling  attraction  would  be  feebly 
felt.  These  clouds  of  cosmical  dust  would  float  practically 
poised  in  the  midst  of  space,  and  would  gradually  grow 
by  the  continued  accession  of  new  matter.  Some  of  them 
would  become  aggregates  of  large  dimensions,  and  their 
attractions  would  be  distinctly  felt  by  other  aggregates. 
There  would  be  a  tendency  of  such  aggregates  to  approach 
each  other.  They  might  possibly  approach  along  a  straight 
line,  but  more  probably  some  third  aggregation,  or  some 
distant  sun,  would  deflect  them  into  orbits  about  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  in  which,  by  prolonged  collis- 
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ions  of  cosmical  matter,  they  are  brought  to  ultimate 
coalescence  with  each  other.  Or  some  other  attractive 
disturbance  affords  such  a  resultant  of  actions  as  may  bring 
them  more  directly  together.  When  these  larger  aggre- 
gations of  world-stuff  come  together,  the  result  is  an 
aggregation  approaching  the  dimensions  of  the  Her- 
schellian  nebuUe.  To  these  attention  will  be  directed  pres- 
ently. 

There  are  other  aggregations  of  very  moderate  magni- 
tude which  chance  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  some  dis- 
tant sun,  toward  which  they  move  through  a  series  of 
ages — deflected,  however,  by  lateral  attractions  into  orbital 
paths.  In  the  nearer  neighborhood  of  some  great  attrac- 
tive centre,  the  velocity  of  one  of  these  swarms  is  acceler- 
ated. Its  form  becomes  more  elongated.  The  internal 
movements  of  the  parts  become  more  vigorous;  collisions 
are  sharper,  and  flashes  of  light  are  evolved,  and  the  pos- 
terior train  is  expanded.  Further  influence  exerted  by 
the  central  body  increases  all  these  consequences.  The 
head  of  the  swarm  becomes  permanently  luminous.  The 
long  gathering  swarm  is  now  a  comet.  It  may  have  already 
entered  within  the  precincts  of  our  solar  system.  It  moves 
toward  the  neighborhood  of  our  sun  with  ever-increasing 
velocity  and  brilliancy  and  length  of  train.  Meantime  the 
mysterious  power — apparently  repulsive — which  the  sun 
exerts  upon  its  constituent  matter  drives  off  iiiflnitesimal 
particles,  but  intensely  luminous,  to  constitute  that  char- 
acteristic appendage  known  as  the  tail.  This  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  train  just  mentioned.  It  rushes 
on;  it  probably  misses  collision  with  the  sun,  is  reined 
back,  and  speeds  by  virtue  of  its  acquired  velocity,  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  perihelion  curve  des- 
cribed, into  the  remoter  regions  of  our  system. 

When  the  cometary  aggregation  comes  from  an  indef- 
inite distance  beyond  the  confines  of  our  system,  moved 
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only  by  the  sun^s  attraction,  it  acquires  such  velocity 
as  to  move  in  a  parabolic  curve,  and  hence,  when  it  re- 
cedes from  the  sun  it  can  never  return  unless  its  path  is 
changed  by  some  perturbative  action.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  mass  should  move  with  precisely  this 
velocity.  The  planets  of  our  system,  especially  when  the 
comet  passes  in  their  vicinity,  distinctly  im})ross  its  mo- 
tions. Sometimes  the  action  is  such  as  to  accelerate  its 
velocity,  and  it  then  whirls  around  the  sun  and  departs, 
never  to  return,  along  a  hyperbolic  path.  These  non- 
periodic  comets  probably  proceed  across  the  void  which 
separates  our  system  from  neighboring  systems.  They 
escape  beyond  the  influence  of  powerful  attractions  and 
correspondingly  lay  aside  their  cometary  characteristics. 
Some  of  them  probably  unite  with  other  nebular  aggrega- 
tions. Others,  escaping  through  the  labyrinth  of  attrac- 
tions, move  on  until  another  sun  calls  them  to  itself.  The 
former  experience  may  then  be  repeated;  and  the  com- 
etary body  may  perchance  travel  from  system  to  system 
weaving  the  realm  of  material  existence  into  a  unity. 

But  the  cometarv  bodv  which  ventures  into  our  svstem 
may  be  still  differently  impressed  by  the  attractions  of  the 
planets.  Its  motion  may  be  retarded.  From  the  moment 
when  its  velocity  is  less  than  tliat  which  it  would  acquire 
in  falling  from  an  infinite  distance,  it  begins  to  move  in  an 
elliptic  path.  It  is  destined  to  come  around  again  to  the 
same  point.  It  is  a  periodic  comet.  Its  aphelion  is  likely 
to  be  located  near  the  region  where  its  new  path  was  de- 
termined. The  largest  planets  are  of  course  most  likely 
to  exert  this  determinative  influence.  Hence,  of  the  peri- 
odic comets,  nearly  all  have  their  aphelia  near  the  orbit  of 
some  one  of  the  major  j)lanets.  Thus  there  is  a  .lovian 
group  and  a  Saturnian  group.  Most  of  the  periodic 
comets  move  around  the  sun  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
planets;  while,  of  the  whole  number  of  comets  recorded. 
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about  half  have  moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
circumstance  is  unexplained,  but  it  must  be  connected  with 
the  direction  of  the  planetary  motions,  or  with  a  general 
vortical  movement  of  the  ethereal  fluid  and  interplanetary 
matters,  which  would  exert  increased  influence  on  the 
slackened  motion  of  comets  turned  into  elliptic  orbits. 

But  now,  the  comet,  domiciled  within  the  system,  is 
subjected  to  constant  perturbative  torments.  Its  eccentric 
orbit  carries  it  across  the  paths  of  the  planets,  and  it  is 
pulled  successively  in  various  directions.  The  enormous 
stress  experienced  in  passing  the  close  vicinity  of  the  sun 
throws  it  into  a  state  of  violent  internal  commotion.  In  a 
body  whose  parts  are  so  incoherent,  dislocation  and  disin- 
tegration begin.  A  constituent  portion  struck  by  another 
has  its  velocity  increased,  and  it  tends  to  move  tangentially 
away  from  the  sun;  the  part  striking  has  its  velocity 
diminished,  and  it  tends  to  move  nearer  the  sun.  The 
effect  is  to  disperse  the  parts.  Wrenched  and  racked  by 
the  distracting  pulls  of  the  sun  and  planets,  it  begins  to 
go  to  pieces.  We  have  seen  comets  going  to  pieces  before 
our  eyes.  The  process  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  real  and  pro- 
gressive. The  train  elongates  and  attenuates,  under  the 
influence  of  the  prolonged  acceleration  of  motion  experi- 
enced on  entering  our  system;  and  at  length  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  parts  proceeds  so  far  that  the  nucleus  loses 
its  luminosity  and  the  swarm  of  constituents  continues  for 
a  time  to  move  about  the  sun  as  a  meteoroidal  train.  Ever 
elongating,  it  may  stretch  at  last  quite  around  its  orbit. 
This  extending  train,  intercepted  by  planetary  atmospheres, 
rains  down  its  substance  in  showers  of  "shooting  stars;" 
but  otherwise,  it  continues  gradually  to  approach  the  sun, 
and  is  ultimately  gathered  as  "  solary  fuel "  in  the  central 
fire  of  our  system.* 

*  The  bearing  of  Von  Reichenbach*s  researches  on  meteorites  and  shooting 
stars  ought  to  have  been  earlier  noticed.  He  finds  all  meteoric  stones  to  be  com- 
pounded of  parts  —  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  mechanically  separate  constit- 
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The  theory  which  claims  a  continuity  between  comets 
and  meteoroidal  trains,  encounters,  it  must  be  confessed, 

nents.  Ordinary  meteoric  stones  aro  acgregntes  of  smaller  meteoric  ntones. 
Both  the  larger  and  the  Hmaller  arc  comixtsed  of  substances  who^e  arrangement 
always  follows  a  certain  order.  In  the  centre  arc  oxidized  fftibt^tAnces,  ench  ae 
silicates;  upon  these  are  layers  of  enlphurets.  graphite,  and  finally  of  native  Iron. 
If  either  class  of  constituents  in  absent,  the  remaining  ones  follow  the  fixed  order. 
Thus  there  has  been  a  growth;  and  the  oxides  or  stony  constituentK  are  ol(!er 
than  the  metallic.  So,  also,  the  smaller  constituent  meteorites  are  older  than  the 
conglomerates  formed  by  their  aggregation. 

The  formation  and  cementati<m  of  the  parts  has  not  been  effected  through 
the  agency  of  a  fusing  heat.  If  so,  the  heavier  iron  would  not  ha>e  settled 
around  the  lighter  olivine,  nor  would  graphite  sui^tain  its  actual  relation  to  mag- 
netic pyrites.  The  primitive  olivmo  was  surrounded  by  a  ])rimitive  iron-gas. 
The  primitive  condition  of  all  the  substances  was  gn^eous—not  nebulou:;'.  I'ndcr 
conditions  once  existing,  the  oxygen  was  active  and  entcr(>d  into  its  eouibinu- 
tions,  forming  the  primitive  stony  nuclei  of  meteorites.  Later,  the  sulphides, 
and  then  the  graphite,  were  isolated  and  dei)osited.  Finally,  either  because  the 
oxygen  was  exhausted  or  inactive,  or  because  the  work  whs  carried  on  in  a  dif- 
ferent laboratory,  the  nnoxidized  iron  was  deposited  in  layers  and  fillings  of  all 
the  interstices.    All  these  layers  are  crystalline. 

Thus,  before  the  existence  of  the  meteorites  which  fall  from  heaven  in  cur 
time,  there  must  have  been  a  certain  period  in  which  smaller,  finer,  and  more 
nnmcrous  meteorites  (Met(oritchen)  were  produced— as  **  mere  dust,  starch-fiour, 
sand,  grains  to  the  size  of  hail-stones*^ — these  in  their  microscopic  structure 
composed  of  still  minuter  bodies. 

Shooting-stars  and  fire-balls  are  only  meteoric  bodies,  so  small  as  to  be  dissi- 
pated in  our  atmosphere  on  their  way  to  the  earth.  Tliese  bodies,  large  and 
small,  float  in  space,  and  by  degrees  are  drawn  to  the  earth.  In  the  course  of 
ages  they  must  contribute  important  additions  to  the  earth.  Nickel  and  cobalt, 
he  explains,  are  found  in  all  our  soils.  They  arc  not  afforded  by  the  rocks  from 
which  soils  are  chiefly  formed;  but  they  are  characteristic  constituents  of 
meteorites. 

The  constituent  parts  of  meteorites  present  evidence  of  collision  and  attri> 
tion.  They  are  ronndcd.  ns  well  as  angular  and  subangular.  The  very  dust 
worn  from  them  {Reibsft)  Is  cemented  together  with  the  larger  kernels  and  balls 
by  means  of  nickellferous  Irtm.  When  ignited  in  our  atmosphere,  they  are 
again  dissipated  in  vapor.  **I'nd  man  hiitte  sich  dieses  als  einen  fcinen  Kegen, 
als  einen  unsichtbaren  Duft  zu  denken,  der  in  ftusserst  gerini^er  Menge  und  in 
hOchst  feiner  Verthcilnng  ohne  Unterlass  sich  aus  der  Atmosphilre  auf  unsere 
Meere,  Willder  und  Gefilde  nlcdersenkt." 

It  is  at  once  apparent  how  the  facts  here  cited  qnadrate  with  the  theory  set 
forth  in  the  text. 

These  speculations  of  Von  Beichenbach  are  embraced  in  a  series  of  memoirs 
as  follows:  Z'eber  die  Zeiffofge  vtnl  die  BitdungfirtUe  der  nakeien  IWMand- 
theile  der  Meteoriten^  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  cviii,  452-W,  1859;  31eteoriftn  in 
MeteorUen,  id.,  cxi,  8M-86,  IWiO:  Meteoriftn  and  Stei-nachnuppen,  id.,  cxi,  387-401, 
1860;   Die  Stemschnupptn  in  ihrtn  Beziehungrn  zur  i^rdoberjld^^n^  id.  cxxiii, 

74, 1864. 
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some  difficulties  not  yet  fully  explained.  The  common 
representation  is  that  the  train  of  the  meteoroidal  swarm 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  tail  of  the  comet;  but  this  is 
evidently  inadmissible,  because  the  comet's  tail  precedes 
during  the  retreat  from  the  sun,  and  because  the  velocity 
implied  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  tail  while  passing  peri- 
helion is  entirely  inadmissible  as  an  actual  translation  of 
matter,  and  perhaps  also,  in  consequence  of  its  considera- 
ble luminosity  at  great  distances  from  the  sun.  Again, 
the  luminosity  of  the  head  itself,  at  a  distance  as  great  as 
Mars  or  Jupiter  from  the  sun,  cannot  be  due  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  might  be  the  case  at  perihelion. 
The  amount  of  collision  among  the  parts,  in  an  aggrega- 
tion containing  so  little  matter  as  a  comet,  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  conceived  as  imparting  the  permanent  luminosity; 
and  the  query  arises  whether  the  phenomenon  is  not  due 
to  some  other  action  than  heat.  It  is  supposable  that  the 
light  of  the  tail  is  wholly  reflected,  as  we  know  most  of  it 
is,  in  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the  sun.  The  nuclei  are  well 
known  to  contain  incandescent  gases  when  they  have  been 
examined  on  their  visit  to  the  sun's  neighborhood;  but  one 
would  expect  masses  so  limited  in  amount  to  lose  their 
thermal  luminosity  in  receding  toward  their  aphelia.* 

The  phenomena  of  the  tail,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
aphelion,  are  such  as  would  result  if  we  could  conceive  the 
nucleus  of  the  comet  surrounded  by  an  aura  extending  on 
all  sides  as  far  as  the  remotest  limits  of  the  tail,  and  could 
recognize  the  tail  as  merely  a  liuninous  shadow  cast  by  the 
nucleus  in  intercepting  certain  radiant  energy  proceeding 

*  One  is  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  the  analogies}  between  cometary 
taiU,  the  streamers  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  the  trains  of  radiant  matter  in  the 
tubes  employed  by  Profcj*sior  Crookos  (see  references,  p.  49).  Without  affirming 
a  *•  fourth  state  of  matter,''  or  even  the  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  states,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  attenuation  of  the  medium  in  which  the  phenomena  of  **  ra- 
diant matter''  are  revealed,  14  quite  aualogouH  to  that  of  (he  medium  in  which 
the  nprthern  streamers  dance,  or  in  which  the  tails  of  come  is  execute  motions  of 
such  mysterious  velocity. 
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from  the  sun.*  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  theory  is  the  most 
plausible  one  which  contemplates  the  tail  as  a  vapor  of 
some  unknown  constitution,  perpetually  driven  off  by  some 
mysterious  repulsive  power  of  the  sun,  perhaps  electric, 
growing  more  intense  with  diminished  distance.  The  tail 
would  be,  therefore,  not  a  material  form  moving  with  the 
comet,  but  something  perpetually  renewed,  while  the  older 
and  more  distant  emanations  disappear  from  visibility. 
M.  Faye,  in  this  view,  compares  the  comet's  tail  to  the 
smoke  rising  from  the  pipe  of  a  transatlantic  steamer, 
which,  though  continually  changing  molecularly,  is  the 
same  phenomenon  all  the  way  from  Havre  to  New  York. 

Thus  we  glimpse  in  outline  the  cosmic  conception  which 
forms  the  ground  of  the  reasonings  and  speculations  of  the 
present  work.  The  world  in  which  we  live  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  the  method  of  its  evolution  explained. 
Geology  undertakes  to  write  some  chapters  of  its  past 
history;  but  a  true  geology,  in  a  broader  sense,  will 
unfold  many  other  glowing  chapters,  which  mere  induc- 
tive science  could  never  make  known.  We  take  up  the 
details  of  the  first  chapters  of  inductive  geology  with  the 
feeling  that  much  has  been  left  out.  They  present  only 
the  beginning  of  the  last  act  of  the  drama.  But  our 
intelligence  presses  back  in  search  of  a  real  beginning  of 
the  world;  and  even  if  scientific  inquiry  is  doomed  to 
failure  in  its  search  for  an  absolute  beginning,  it  is  a 
noble  impulse  and  an  inalienable  prerogative  which  sanc- 
tion the  effort  to  press  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  abso- 
lute beginning.  I  doubt  if  we  can  at  present  i\x  upon  a 
starting  point  antecedent  to  that  diffused  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  world-stuff  of  which  so  many  glimpses  have  been 
revealed  to  the  mind's  eve.     1  stronijlv  believe  we  have 

♦Sec  W.  A.  Nf)Tt()n  on  nmirts  in  Atner.  Jour.  Sci.j  II.  xxvii,  86, 103;  xxix,70, 
383-6.  Sec  also  BrocU'thin's  ro!»i'archeH  on  the  taUs*  of  i-onu'tt>,  AuintUii  lif  l'()b- 
tervatoire  de  Mo9COU^  vols,  iil-vl,  and  31.  Faye's  memoirs,  C'omptes  Rendua^  Aug. 
1  and  8,  1881. 
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caught  glimpses  of  the  mode  of  fonnation  of  world  germs. 
It  remains  then,  to  trace  their  development,  their  maturity 
and  their  decadence.  This  will  lead  us  to  the  study  of 
nebular  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  continuity  existing 
between  nebulas,  suns  and  planets;  and  to  contemplate 
finally  those  ulterior  planetary  conditions  which  disclose 
the  data  of  a  geology  of  the  future,  and  complete  the 
natural  cycle  of  cosmic  existence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NEBULAR    LIFE. 

Que  dire  de  ccs  espaces  ImmenBes  et  des  astres  qui  Ics  remplisscnt?  Que 
penscr  de  cos  (^toilee  qui  eont  sanv  doute,  comrac  notre  Soleil,  des  ccntreB  de 
lumibre,  de  ctinleur  et  d'activite,  destines  comine  lul,  a  entretenir  la  vie  d'une 
foale  dc  creatures  de  toute  espi^ce?— Le  padre  Seccbi. 

THE  irresolvable  nebulfr,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  indi- 
cate, are  probably  nothing  but  stupendous  examples 
of  meteoric  or  cosmical  clouds  which  have  become  heated 
to  such  an  intensity  that  their  matter,  or  some  of  it,  exists 
as  vapor,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
portions  subjected  to  observation  sustain  a  temperature  of 
relatively  high  intensity.  At  the  same  time,  such  is  their 
enormous  mass  that  their  interiors  must  be  compressed  to 
many  thousand  times  the  density  of  the  exterior  por- 
tions. These  prodigious  accumulations  may  have  been 
gathered,  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  parts,  from 
viride  contiguous  fields  of  space.  They  are  not  drawn  out 
into  meteoric  rings  or  partial  rings  surrounding  our  sun, 
because  they  are  so  immensely  remote  as  to  be  little 
affected  by  the  solar  attraction,  and  are  relatively  so  vast 
as  to  possess  controlling  power  of  their  own.  They  have 
not  formed  meteoric  rings  around  other  suns,  because 
they  are  equally  remote  from  them  and  equally  exceed 
them  in  mass.  According  to  the  conception  from  which 
we  reason,  the  nebular  aggregations  discernible  within 
our  field  of  vision — both  resolvable  and  irresolvable — lie 
dispersed  through  unlimited  sj)aee.  Many — perhaj)s  most 
or  even  all   of   them  —  float  within   the  bounds  of    that 

starry  universe  whose  nearer  members  constitute  our  vis- 
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ible  firmament.  But  if  with  Heraohel  we  set  limits  to 
our  starry  firmament,  we  may  readily  believe  that  many 
of  these  nebular  aggregations  lie  far  beyond  the  distance 
of  its  remotest  star.  According  to  Father  Secchi,  the 
depths  of  the  cosmos  are  unfathomable.  All  the  stars 
constituting  the  firmament  surrounding  our  sun  are  but  a 
patch  of  the  boundless  Milky  Way,  and  if  seen  from  a  cer- 
tain distance  would  appear  only  as  a  white  spot  in  the 
Milky  Way  itself.  In  any  view  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  nebulae,  the  cosmic  organisms  of  infinite  space  lie  separ- 
ated by  such  enormous  intervals  that  while  one  of  these 
clouds  of  world-stuff  must  feebly  feel  the  attractions  of 
other  material  masses,  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
removed  from  their  influence.  We  have  now  to  inquire, 
what  will  be  its  behavior  ? 

§1.    NEBULAR  HEAT. 

1.  Heat  Ptoduced  by  Refrigerative  Contraction. — At 
an  earlier  period,  we  must  assume,  the  gathering  nebulous 
matter  was  cold  and  non-luminous.  Accordingly  we  may 
conjecture  that  countless  germs  of  future  nebulae  exist  in 
space,  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  because  not  yet 
heated.  By  what  means  a  nebulous  mass  becomes  so 
heated  as  to  be  self-luminous,  is  supposed  by  some  physi- 
cists to  be  demonstrated  by  the  uniform  evolution  of  heat 
in  every  body  which  undergoes  condensation  by  pressure. 
Helmholz,  Peirce,  Sir  William  Thomson  and  others  have 
calculated  the  amount  of  heat  which  must  be  evolved  dur- 
ing the  condensation  of  the  sun  from  such  a  volume  as 
would  fill  the  orbit  of  Neptune.*  Young  and  others  have 
suggested  that  the  heat  of  the  incandescent  nebula  whose 

*Mr.  Maxwell  Hall  has  calculated  that  to  supply  the  sun's  loss  of  heat 
from  radiation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  contract  89.15  metres  a  year.  This  would 
require  18,863  years  to  effect  a  shrinkage  of  one  second  in  the  sun's  diameter 
{MarUMp  Noticea,  Attronomieal  SocUty,  1874,  S37). 
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condition  is  revealed  by  the  spectroscope,  has  been  liber- 
ated during  a  process  of  spontaneous  condensation.  If 
this  explanation  is  legitimate  and  sufficient,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  seek  farther  for  the  cause  of  nebular  luminosity. 

The  explanation,  however,  seems  to  be  a  suitable  sub- 
ject for  examination.  At  first  glance  it  would  seem  to 
contradict  reason.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  if  the  nebula 
is  internally  in  equilibrio,  such  heat  would  be  evolved  if 
the  condensation  were  effected  by  the  application  of  force 
from  tcithout  —  as  the  air  is  heated  in  a  condensing  syr- 
inge, or  iron  under  a  hammer.  But  a  sjtontiuieons  con- 
densation excludes  the  application  of  extraneous  force. 
It  means  a  condensation  under  the  influence  of  forces  resi- 
dent in  the  mass.  These  forces  as  far  as  this  question  is 
concerned,  are  central  attraction,  molecular  attractions 
and  repulsions,  and  heat.  At  a  given  moment,  in  a 
nebula  internally  in  equilibrium,  the  central  attraction  of 
the  parts  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  repulsive  or  expansive 
force  due  to  the  amount  of  heat  belonging  to  the  body. 
Without  any  change  in  the  relative  intensities  of  these 
shrinkage  and  expansive  forces,  the  volume  of  the  nebula 
must  necessarily  remain  unchanged.  Its  temperature,  of 
course,  remains  unchanged.  If,  at  any  moment,  its  tem- 
perature is  above  that  of  surrounding  space,  it  must  radiate 
a  portion  of  its  heat.  A  certain  amount  of  contraction 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  heat  lost,  will 
ensue.  The  equilibrium  between  the  reactionary  and  the 
central  attractive  forces  is  restored,  and  the  volume  must 
remain  unchanged  until  farther  loss  of  heat  takes  place. 
Thus,  the  condensation,  supposing  always  that  the  aggre- 
gative process  is  completed,  can  only  respond  to  loss  of 
heat.  No  condensation  can  take  place  except  as  a  conse- 
quence of  such  loss.  The  condensation,  therefore,  Cduiiot 
increase  the  hent.  If,  during  a  process  of  condensation, 
the  temperature  is  raised,  this,  in  the  light  of  the  princi- 
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pies  stated,  must  be  the  consequence  of  force  applied 
from  without. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  period  in  the  aggregation  of  a 
nebula  during  which  the  central  attraction  may  be  re- 
garded as  crowding  the  constituents  together;  and  during 
this  period,  heat  would  be  developed.  An  equilibrium 
being  attained  between  this  attraction  and  the  repulsive 
forces,  the  nebula  will  have  reached  the  normal  state  at 
which  its  evolutions  begin.  Some  nebula^  undoubtedly, 
exist  in  the  prenormal  state,  and  may  be  growing  heated 
by  condensation  —  but  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  that 
all  nebulas  must  be  supposed  in  this  condition.  Perhaps 
the  greater  number  must  be  in  some  stage  in  which  the 
condensation  is  conditioned  and  measured  by  the  cooling. 

Professor  Simon  Newcomb  in  his  admirable  work  on 
"  Popular  Astronomy "  (pp.  507,  508),  speaking  of  the 
possible  cause  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  sun^s  heat,  says: 

"As  his  globe  cools  off  it  must  contract,  and  the  heat 
f/enerated  by  this  contraction  will  suffice  to  make  up 
almost  the  entire  loss."  That  is,  cooling  causes  contrac- 
tion, and  contraction  causes  heat;  therefore  cooling  causes 
heat.  But  further:  "  By  losing  heat  a  gaseous  body  con- 
tracts, and  the  heat  generated  by  the  contraction  exceeds 
that  which  it  had  to  lose  in  order  to  produce  the  contrac- 
tion." *  This  curious  paradox  was  rendered  rational  by  a 
learned  investigation  published  by  Mr.  J.  Homer  Lane,  of 
Washington,!  the  gist  of  whose  paper  is  thus  summarized 
by  Professor  Newcomb:  "If  a  globular  gaseous  mass  is 
condensed  to  one-half  its  primitive  diameter,  the  central 
attraction  upon  any  part  of  its  mass  will  be  increased  four- 
fold, while  the  surface  upon  which  this  attraction  is  exer- 

•  Then  certainly  the  body  ig  growing  hotter  and  c«nt«equently  expanding 
while  it  contracts  from  cooling!— unless,  meantime,  the  BurpluH  heat  is  lost  by 
radiation. 

jAnuriean  Journal  of  Science  tor  July,  1870. 
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cised  will  be  reduced  to  one-fourth.  Hence  the  pressure 
per  unit  of  surface  will  be  increased  sixteen  times,  while 
the  density  will  be  increased  only  eight  times.  Hence  if 
the  elastic  and  gravitating  forces  were  in  equilibrium  in 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  gaseous  mass,  its  tempera- 
ture must  be  doubled  in  order  that  they  may  still  be  in 
equilibrium  when  the  diameter  is  reduced  one-half." 

For  the  sake  of  further  elucidating  this  curious  paradox 
let  us  enunciate  the  points  in  the  following  form : 

(1.)  If  the  diameter  is  reduced  one-half,  the  density  is 
eight  times  as  great,  since  the  same  matter  is  compressed 
into  one-eighth  the  volume. 

(2.)  The  intensity  of  attraction,  and  therefore  the  total 
attraction,  at  the  new  surface,  is  four  times  as  great,  since 
the  same  amount  of  matter  attracts  at  one-half  the  former 
distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity. 

(3.)  But  the  new  surface  is  only  one-fourth  the  original 
surface;  hence  each  unit  of  new  surface  must  receive  six- 
teen times  the  attraction  (pressure)  of  a  unit  of  the 
original  surface. 

(4.)  If  the  pressure  is  sixteen  times  as  great,  and  the 
density  is  only  eight  times  as  great,  the  elastic  force  to 
equilibrate  the  excess  of  pressure  must  be  twice  as  great. 

Now,  if  that  elastic  force  is  wholly  heat^  the  shrunken 
body  must  have  twice  the  heat  of  the  original  body;  and 
that  is  what  the  contractional  theory,  as  commonly  stated, 
concludes;  and  in  this  way  a  surplus  of  heat  may  be  radi- 
ated, and  still  a  constant  or  even  increasing  temperature 
maintained. 

But  the  new  bodv  has  not  twice  the  heat  of  the  old 
body,  since,  necessarily,  a  constant  radiation  of  heat  has 
been  taking  place. 

If,  by  hypothesis,  the  original  body  has  shrunken  to 
half  its  dimensions,  and  by  observation,  some  of  its  heat 
is  known  to  have  been  lost,  the  new  body  will  be  half  the 
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diameter  of  the  old,  without  having  twice  the  amount  of 
heat.  That  is,  the  elastic  force  which  equUibrates  the 
excess  of  pressure  is  in  part  at  least ,  something  besides 
heat. 

This  is  also  evident  from  the  consideration  that  the 
body  is  supposed  to  shrink  simply  in  consequence  of  cool- 
ing; and  the  supposition  of  an  increase  of  heat  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  assumed  premise.  A  body  cannot  be  growing 
hotter  in  consequence  of  a  shrinkage  produced  by  growing 
colder.  It  may  have  some  of  its  heat  restored,  and  thus 
its  cooling  retarded.  To  assume  that  the  temperature  is 
not  lowered  in  correspondence  with  a  decrease  of  volume 
when  the  pressure  is  constant,  is  in  conflict  with  the  well 
established  law  of  Charles. 

But  it  is  assumed  that  the  heat  developed  by  shrinkage 
is  lost  through  radiation  in  the  meantime.  If  only  the 
excess  developed  is  lost,  the  body  remains  of  the  same 
temperature  as  at  first,  and,  therefore,  is  not  cooling,  as 
the  premise  demands. 

Also,  if  the  excess,  or  more  than  the  excess  of  heat  is 
radiated,  then  there  is  less  elastic  force  in  the  form  of 
heat  than  in  the  original  body,  while  the  reasoning  requires 
twice  as  much. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  doubled  elastic  force 
required  in  the  shrunken  body  to  equilibrate  the  increased 
pressure  must  be  something  besides  heat.  May  it  not  be 
simply  a  repulsion  among  the  molecules,  which  varies 
according  to  some  law  of  the  distance  ? 

Now,  the  following  seems  to  me  to  be  a  correct  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  whole  case: 

(1.)  The  falling  together  of  the  particles  and  masses 
will  generate  heat;  and  the  generation  will  progress  as 
long  as  the  parts  continue  to  descend  toward  the  common 
centre  of  gravity. 

(2.)   The  heat  thus  developed  will  be  active,  sensible 
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heat.  The  sensible  temperature  resulting  must,  however, 
be  discriminated,  as  always,  from  the  total  thermal  potency 
in  the  body. 

(3.)  The  centric  movement  of  the  parts  will  cease  when 
the  elastic  forces  become  equal  to  the  gravitating  tendency 
of  the  parts.  The  nebula  is  then,  disregarding  the  effect 
of  progressive  radiation,  in  a  state  of  internal  equilibrium. 

(4.)  Subsequent  loss  of  heat  will  permit  the  parts  again 
to  fall  together,  until  their  approximation,  or  in  other 
words,  the  work  done  by  the  descending  parts,  develops 
an  increased  amount  of  elastic  force,  partly  heat,  which 
will  again  equilibrate  gravity  even  at  its  now  increased 
intensity. 

(5.)  The  loss  of  heat  diminishes  the  total  amount  of 
heat,  and  diminishes  the  temperature;  but  the  descent  of 
the  parts  will  necessarily  develop  a  new  amount  of  heat, 
and  partially  restore  the  temperature  and  volume. 

(6.)  The  former  temperature  cannot  be  completely 
restored,  for  that  was  a  temperature  which  maintained 
the  mass  at  the  volume  which  it  had  before  the  contrac- 
tion; and  by  hypothesis,  contraction  is  a  fact. 

(7.)  As  the  newly  developed  heat  must  fail  to  equili- 
brate the  newly  increased  pressure,  the  equilibrium  must 
be  completed  by  some  reactionary  force  which  would 
exist  at  absolute  zero  of  temperature. 

(8.)  The  actual  volume  will  lie,  therefore,  between  the 
original  volume  and  that  which  would  have  resulted  if 
contraction  had  not  developed  heat;  and  the  actual  tem- 
perature will  lie  between  the  original  temperature  and 
that  which  would  have  resulted  if  no  heat  had  been 
developed  by  contraction. 

(9.)  It  is  true,  then,  that  contraction  develops  heat,  and 
that  its  development  delays  final  refrigeration; — that  is, 
the  progress  toward  final  refrigeration  is  not  as  rapid  as 
the  amount  of  radiated  heat  implies.     But  it  is  not  true 
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that  contraction  (from  cooling)  can  have  developed  the 
whole  amount  of  heat  at  any  time  existing  in  the  mass, 
or  can  even  maintain  a  body  at  a  constant  temperature. 

2.  Changes  in  the  Forms  of  Nebulfp,  —  From  this 
quite  abstruse  question  let  us  return.  If  we  have  to  con- 
clude that  a  shrinkage  or  condensation  in  a  gaseous  mass 
whose  parts  are  maintained  in  a  state  of  mutual  equilib- 
rium is  physically  incapable  of  developing  the  heat  which 
we  find  existent  in  nebulse,  then  we  have  to  inquire,  what 
is  the  external  cause  which  develops,  maintains  or  increases 
the  heat  of  a  nebulous  mass  in  space  ? 

As  I  have  stated,  we  may  reasonably  assume  the  cos- 
mical  dust  promiscuously  distributed.  But  mutual  attrac- 
tions would,  sooner  or  later,  result  in  conglomerations  of 
relatively  moderate  size.  This  process  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  transformation  of  gravitational  energy  into 
thermal,  and  this  would  be  continued  until  the  internal 
elastic  forces  should  be  able  to  equilibrate  the  gravita- 
tional forces.  The  nebula  would  have  assumed  its  normal 
condition.  Every  nebulous  conglomeration  would  still  be 
attracted  by  any  other — both  the  larger  and  the  smaller. 
The  process  of  conglomeration  would,  therefore,  tend  to 
continue  indefinitely.  Those  immense  nebuhv  would  finally 
be  developed  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  astron- 
omers. The  larger  masses  having  drawn  to  themselves  all 
the  smaller  masses  in  their  several  regions  of  space,  the 
intervening  spaces  would  seem  to  be  comparatively  free 
from  nebulous  matter. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  the  process  of  conglomera- 
tion may  explain  the  irregularities  in  the /anus  of  certain 
nebulae.  The  protuberant  portions,  the  salient  angles,  the 
denser  bands,  the  luminous  spots,  may  all  be  conceived  as 
precipitated  nebulous  masses  which  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  become  completely  coalesced;  or  they  are  nebulous 
masses  which  have  been  pushed  out  of  symmetry  or  homo- 
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gencity  by  the  impact  of  a  foreign  mass.  We  have  gazed 
on  those  irregular  forms,  like  the  nebula  in  Orion,  and  the 
Magellanic  Clouds,  and,  mindful  of  the  law  of  matter  by 
which,  when  free  to  move  upon  itself,  it  assumes  the 
spherical  form,  we  have  deemed  it  mysterious  that  such 
irregularity  could  persist.  Now,  on  the  theory  just  enunci- 
ated, the  irregularity  must  arise;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  it  to  persist.  The  irregular  nebula  must  be  in  pro- 
cess of  assuming  some  symmetrical  shape.  Its  destined 
shape  is  not  already  assumed,  because  the  history  of  its 
evolutions  began  in  finite  time.  The  nebula  has  not  yet 
had  time  sufficient  to  undergo  its  changes.  Its  destined 
evolution  must,  therefore,  be  in  progress  at  this  moment. 
Now,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  that  changes 
have  been  noted  in  nebular  phenomena.  ''  Some  nebulse 
have  vanished;  others  have  appeared  where  formerly  no 
nebulosity  had  been  recognized."  Not  a  few  changes  have 
been  witnessed  in  the  form^  of  nebulae.  The  Magellanic 
Clouds,  according  to  Sir  William  Herschel,*  have  under- 
gone important  changes  during  a  human  lifetime.  The 
great  Nebula  in  Orion  (Figure  6)  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  in  process  of  change. f  The  nebula  surrounding 
the  remarkable  variable  star  Eta  Argus  is  subject  to  great 
changes. J  The  Omega  Nebula  (H.  2,008)  through  the 
careful  researches  of  Professor  E.  S.  Holden,  is  shown  to 
be  probably  undergoing  internal  changes. §     The  various 

♦Herschel,  Phil.  Trans,  1811.  So,  also,  Sir  John  Hcrschel:  "Speaking 
from  my  own  impressions,  I  should  say  that  in  the  structure  of  the  Magellanic 
Clouds  it  is  really  difficult  not  to  believe  we  see  distinct  evidence  of  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power  of  aggregation."— .4<WrM».  Britiah  Association,  J845. 

tSchellen:  Spectral  Analysis,  471;  Sir  W.  Herschel,  Phil.  Trans.,  1811; 
Otto  Struve,  Monthly  Notices  Aatronom.  Soc  ,  London.  March  14,  1856,  vol.  xvi, 
p.  189;  Gautier,  Archives  des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Jiaturelles  de  Oentve.  1862, 
translated  in  Smithsonian  Report,  1863,  299;  Secchi,  Comptes  Rendus,  Ixv,  p.  613, 
Ixvi,  63. 

X  F.  Abbot,  Proc.  Roy.  Astron.  Soc  ,  Nov.  13, 1863:  Am.  Jour.  -SW.,1I,  xxxvii, 
294-6. 

S  Ilolden :  On  Supposed  Changes  in  Nebula  M.  17,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  Ill,  xi,84]- 
ei,  May,  1876. 
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dnwiDgg  of  this  nebula,  from  that  of  Herachel  in  1833 
to  that  of  Lasell  in  1863  (Fig.  16),  and  that  of  Trouvelot 
uid  Holden  in  1875  (Fig.  17),  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
eutern  or  omeg^-shaped  portion  of  the  nebula  haa  under- 
gone conaider&ble  change  in  respect  to  the  stars  in  closest 
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contiguity  to  it.  Professor  Holden  says:  "Tliese  draw- 
ings show  that  the  western  end  of  this  nebula  hss  moved 
relatively  to  its  contained  stars  from  1833  to  186^,  and 
again  from  1863  to  1875,  and  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion," Meantime  the  conspicuous  "streak"  or  wing  ex- 
tended toward  the  east  has  not  moved  in  reference  to  the 
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stara.  The  parts  of  this  nebula  are,  tliereforc,  in  motion 
with  reference  to  each  other.  Tho  Trifi<)  Nebula  has  been 
shown  by  the  same  investigator*  to  possess  a  proper 
motion  in  reference  to  the  stars.  Tliis  nebula  consiMts  of 
three  nebulosities  separated  by  dark  passages,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  18.      In  the  middle  of  tho  intervening  space,  from 


1784  to  1833,  was  situated  a  distinct  triple  star;  hut 
"from  1839  to  1877  the  triple  star  was  Tint  rt-ntrally  situ- 
ated between  the  three  nebulosities,"  but  involved  in  one 
of  them.f 
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We  may  rest  assured  that  fleecy  masses  like  the  nebulae, 
when  presenting  forms  as  unsymmetrical  as  some  of  them, 
cannot  be  reposing  in  a  state  of  finality.*  We  may 
wonder  that  these  changes  should  be  so  slow  that  the 
nebula  seems  almost  in  a  fixed  condition.  That  apparent 
slowness  of  change,  we  may  be  certain,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  inc-onceivable  remoteness  of  those  bodies.  The 
star  known  as  1830  Groombridge  is  moving  through  our 
firmament  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a  second;  yet  it  re- 
quires 123  years  to  move  over  an  angular  space  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  moon.  The  diameters  of  some  visible 
nebulas  are  probably  greater  than  the  distance  which  sep- 
arates us  from  the  nearest  star.  Motion  in  masses  so 
immense  and  so  remote  must  necessarily  seem  deliberate. 
The  earth  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  turn  over;  the  sun 
requires  twenty-five  days;  a  flea  needs  but  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second.  The  moon  revolves  around  its  orbit  in 
twenty-seven  days,  but  Uranus  consumes  the  time  of 
three  generations  of  men.  Yet  the  diameter  of  the  orbit 
of  Uranus  may  easily^  be  less  than  the  space  separating 
two  distinguishable  points  of  star-dust  in  a  resolvable  neb- 
ula. I  think,  therefore,  we  are  not  stretching  the  physi- 
cal probabilities  in  attributing  the  irregularities  of  the 
nebuhe  to  the  process  of  conglomeration;  and  in  antici- 
pating that  the  shapeless  nebula  in  Orion  will  one  day 
have  assumed  a  symmetrical  form. 

3.  Heat  Arising  from  the  Aggregative  Process, — The 
thought  must  already  have  suggested  itself  to  the  reader 
that  the  process  of  conglomeration  affords  an  explanation 

♦For  mention  of  other  nnpposed  changP8,  see  the  nienioir  of  Gautier, 
already  cited.  On  the  general  question  of  nebular  ehanges  Kec  Arago;  Astro- 
noinif.  popiilalre.  In  some  iiii4tance»  ehan^es  of  brightness  have  been  obser\ed 
which  are  far  more  striking  tlian  any  obnrrxed  chnnires  of  form.  The  small 
nebula  in  Taurus,  discovered  by  Hind  in  1852.  hud  disappeared  in  1861,  and  was 
not  again  visible  till  1868,  after  which  it  again  dibappeared.  So  conversely,  the 
temporary  8t«r  discovered  by  Dr.  Schmidt  in  the  Swan,  gradually  faded  into  the 
appearance  of  a  planetary  nebula. 
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of  the  intense  heat  which  vaporizes  its  substance,  and 
causes  it  to  yield  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.  As  the  sud- 
den compression  of  a  portion  of  atmospheric  air  yields 
heat  sufficient  to  ignite  tinder,  or  fuse  and  volatilize  a  de- 
scending meteor-mass,  so  the  precipitation  of  one  planet 
upon  another  would  liberate  sufficient  heat  to  reduce  them 
both  to  a  state  of  fusion,  or  even  of  vapor.  Still  more 
must  the  intensest  heat  be  generated  by  the  impact  of  two 
nebulous  masses,  one,  or  both  of  which  together,  may  cm- 
brace  more  matter  than  all  our  planets  and  the  sun  com- 
bined —  as  much  even  as  the  matter  of  our  entire  visible 
firmament  of  stars.*  One  experiences  a  distinct  feeling 
of  relief  in  the  discovery  of  such  a  possible  means  of  igni- 
tion of  nebulsp.  Our  first  discovery  of  nebulae  disclosed 
them  existing  already  at  an  intense  temperature.  Again 
and  again  the  question  has  been  raised,  "Whence  the 
heat?"  We  could  only  reply,  "That  is  a  mystery.  The 
incandescent  condition  may  be  primordial.  Who  knows 
but  matter  may  bo  created  incandescent  ?  "  Such  answers 
and  such  suggestions  have  been  offered.  Now,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  nebular  conglomeration,  we  may, 
if  we  please,  recognize  the  possibilitt/  of  the  creation — or 
at  least,  the  nonnal  existence  —  of  matter  in  a?ii/  assigna- 
ble state;  but  we  have  grounds  for  tracing  nebular  history 
one  step  farther  back.  We  must  conceive  of  dark  nebuhe 
that  have  not  yet  been  pounded  into  a  white  heat.  We 
must  conceive  of  nebulous  particles  now  first  marshalling 
raw  recruits  of  matter  into  a  forming  phalanx.  Even  yet, 
the  mystery  of  beginnings  hangs  over  us.     We  have  not 

•  The*c  sentences  were  written  before  the  arrival  of  Nature  of  January  10, 
1878,  where  a  communication  of  James  Croll  sets  forth  an  identical  suggestion. 
On  the  heat  generated  by  the  impact  of  cusmical  bodies  see  also  Croll :  Climate 
and  Tinte^  p.  353.  Two  bodies  each  half  the  mass  of  the  sun  moving  directly 
toward  each  other  with  the  velocity  of  476  miles  a  i*econd,  would  by  their  con- 
CQSsion  generate  in  a  single  moment  heat  sufficieut  to  last  50,000,000  yeari*  at  the 
present  rate  of  solar  radiation. 
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yet  seen  molecules  rolling  themselves  up  into  visibility. 
We  have  never,  even  in  imagination,  seen  atoms  emerging 
from  the  dread  abyss  of  nothingness.  Let  us  explain  all 
we  may;  let  us  seek  out  all  antecedent  conditions  possi- 
ble, enough  will  still  remain  to  pique  our  curiosity,  and 
awe  us  by  its  mystery.  Nay,  the  farther  we  trace  the 
links  of  the  chain  of  causation,  the  more  palpably  wc  feci 
the  need  of  some  support  which  is  fwt  one  of  the  links  in 
the  chain,  but  is  superior  to  the  principle  of  finite  causa- 
tion, and  is  self-sufficient,  existing  out  of  relation  to  suc- 
cession, time  and  space. 

§2.    NEBULAR  ROTATION. 

1.  Causes  of  RotcUion, —  It  thus  appears  that  the 
hypothesis  of  nebular  conglomeration  explains  two  other- 
wise inexplicable  phenomena  —  nebular  amorphism  and 
nebular  heat.  A  third  phenomenon,  hitherto  mysterious 
and  unexplained,  is  equally  accounted  for.  That  is,  the 
rotary  ^notion  which  sometimes  arises  in  nebulous  masses. 
This  difficulty  has  often  balked  belief  in  the  nebular  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system.*  The  moment,  however, 
that  we  recognize  the  probability  of  the  collision  of  nebu- 
lar masses,  the  idea  of  rotation  necessarilv  arises.  A 
nebular  mass  comparatively  minute,  impinging  upon  a 
mass  of  any  dinuMisions,  would  inevitably  generate  a  rota- 
tion, in  every  case  except  when  the  ciMitres  of  gravity  of 
the  two  masses  moved  toward  the  same  point,  and  (unless 
moving  in  the  same  staight  line)  with  such  velocities  as  to 
reach  it  at  the  same  instant.     This  is  a  case  which  is  im- 

•Rev.  W.R  Slaiiirhter  ways:  *'It  is  to  be  reirrctted  that  the  advocates  of 
thip  [nebiilarj  theory  have  not  entered  more  larjiely  into  the  dlMiisnion  of  it 
[the  origin  of  n»tary  motion].  No  one  eondes^eendr*  to  ;^ivo  iis  the  rationale  of  it. 
How  doc8  the  proces?!*  of  coolin:;  and  eontraetin^  tlie  nm-'S  impart  to  it  a  rotary 
motion?"  {The  Modern  (''eneslft,  p.  4H.)  Kveu  Helniholt/  ^ay^<  lh«'  rotation 
"muut  be  assumed."  ilnterartion  of  yatural  Forces^  Youman's  cd.,  S31; 
Popular  Seientijlc  Lectures,  174.) 
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poanble  in  the  ratio  of  millions  to  one.  I  have  heretofore 
stated  that  when  the  two  bodies  consist  of  matter  as  dense 
as  the  earth  and  a  cold  meteorite  descending  from  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  thousand  miles,  the  small  body  would  proba- 
bly be  so  much  deflected  by  lateral  attractions  as  to  miss 
the  lai^e  one,  and  would,  consequently,  begin  to  revolve 
about  it  in  an  orbit  more  or  less  elliptical.  With  masses 
of  matter  as  voluminous  as  nebulie,  such  orbital  revolu- 
tions  must  sometimes  be  established  ;  but  it  is  very  appar- 
ent that  tlie  collision  is  vastly  more  probable  than  in  tlie 
case  of  smaller  and  denser  masses.  Rotation,  conse- 
quently, would  be  the  gemral  condition  of 
nebular  masses. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  two  general 
cases  which  would  arise  in  the  impact  of    I 
nebula  against  nebula. 

{!.)  First  Case. —  T/ie  centres  of  gravi- 
ty of  two  nebuke  move  toward  one  point   \ 
with  such  velocities  as  to  reach  it  simul- 
taneously.    We    recognize    at    least    two 
sub- cases. 

(a)    When  the  centres  of  gravity  mo 
along  one  straight  line.     Here  in  the  pi 
sible    case    in    which     no    rotation    would 
ensue,  the  resultant  nebula,  iu  addition  to 
a  distorted  form,  would  simply  cxporii-iice 
an  altered  motion  of  translation  in  space. 
If  three  nebula-.  A,  B  and  0,  (Figure  19) 
lie  with   their  centres  of   gravity  in  one 
straight   line,    each    centre   of  gravity   is   > 
drawn  toward  each  of  the  others  with  a 
force  proportional  to  the  masses  and  the 
inverse  squares  of  the  distances.     At  the 
end  of  acertain  time,  B  wimld  be  drawn  by 
the  attraction  of  A  to  b,  and  by  the  attrac- 
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tion  of  C,  to  ff .  C  would  be  drawn  by  the  attraction  of 
A  to  r,  and  by  the  attraction  of  B  to  c' .  A  would  be 
drawn  by  tho  Attraction  of  U  to  </,  and  by  the  attraction 
of  U  to  a, ;  its  resultant  place  would  be,  therefore,  at  a'. 
The  new  positions  are  therefore  h' ,  c'  and  a'.  A  has 
made  some  movciuent  toward  B,  but  C  has  made  more  in 
the  aame  direction.  C  is  therefore  approaching  A,  and 
will  eventually  join  A,  and  coalesce  with  it.  The  virtual 
motion  of  A  in  the  direction  of  C  will  therefore  cease, 
and  A  will  move  toward  B  with  a  velocity  increased  by 
the  amount  by  which  C's  former  attraction  drew  A  toward 
C  That  is,  the  translation  of  A  through  space  will  be 
augmented  by  the  impact. 

{b)  llic  second  sub-case  is  when  the  centres  of  gravity 
do  not  move  along  one  straight  line.  Here  A  (Figure  20) 
is  attracted  by  B  and  C, 
and  the  resultant  of  the 
two  attractions  brings  A 
to  a.  Similarly,  B  is  at- 
tracted by  A  and  0,  and 
takes  a  course  between 
the  two  attractions  to  tr. 
Finally,  C  is  attracted  by 
A  and  B,  and  arrives  at 
fi  at  the  same  instant 
when,  by  liypothesis,  A 
and  B  arrive  at  the  same 
point.  It  is  cvidt'iit  that  there  will  be  no  tangential  re- 
sultant, and  no  rotation  will  ensue;  Imt  the  united  mass 
will  undergo  a  translation  in  .space,  in  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  of  tliree  momenta. 

(2.)  SKtoNnCASE. — 77ie '•iiitr'M  iif'ffruviti/  iiiorc  toieard 
a  i-vumi'iH  jioint  iritfi  nw/i  iri/witiiit  im  to  fiiinD  it  eitecee- 
sh-cly.  The  nebula  A  is  attracted  by  B  and  by  C  (Fig. 
21.     The  last  ligure  also  illustrates  this  case,  supposing 
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the  thr«e  bodies  to  re^ch  a  succeuively).  B  is  also  at- 
tncted  b;  C,  but  owing  to  relative  positions  and  masses 
(u  we  may  assume)  is  less  affected  by  C  than  A  is.  A 
and  B  both  move  toward  a,  but  A  will  reach  the  point,  let 
us  suppose,  a  little  before  B.  It  will  be  struck  by  B 
therefore,  taogentially,  &nd  both  nebulous  masses,  at  least 
upon  their  exterior,  will  acquire  a  rotation  in  the  same 
direction.  If  the 
deflecting  force  ex- 
erted by  C  is  sucb 
that  A  and  B  ap- 
proach each  other 
to  a  distance  but 
little  leas  than  the 
sum  of  their  radii, 
they  will  not  co- 
alesce unless  their 
velocities  are  low, 
but  will  each  ac- 
quire a  rotary  mo- 
tion, and  each  pass 
on  maintaining  a 
separate  existence. 
But  if  their  cen- 
tres of  gravity  ap- 

„_-.   nU      T„;iV,;..       »        ^"*  *•■     MoTiOM  of  Turks  NeblljB  in  Spies. 

proach     within     a  ^^^^  „ 

distance  sufficient- 
ly less  than  the  sum  of  their  radii,  the  two  nebula;  will 
coalesce.  Until  completely  coalesced,  they  will  present 
the  form  of  a  dumb-bell,  and  afterward,  of  an  irregular 
spiral,  whose  irregularity  will  continually  diminish  as 
the  coalescence  proceeds.  In  this  way,  forms  like  H 
1,173  and  H  1,622  (Fig.  8)  would  be  evolved 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  tiebulsr  rotation  might  be 
generated  by  attraction,  in  cases  where  no  actual  impact 
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takes  place.  Suppose  an  amorphous  nebula  A  (Fig.  33)  to 
be  so  situated  in  respect  to  B,  that  its  longer  diameter 
a  h,  makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  line  A  B,  joining  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  nebulfe.  One  extremity  of 
the  mass,  as  at  6,  will  experience  a  greater  relative  attrac- 
tion toward  B  than  the  other  extremity  of  the  mass  will 
experience;  and  this 
inequality  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the 
angle  B  A  i  is  not  a 
right  angle,  and,  in 
the  case  supposed,  as 
long  as  B  A  fi  is  less 
than  a  right  angle. 
The  eflFect  must  be  to 
turn  the  nebula  A  in 
such  direction  that  its 
longer  diameter  pro- 
duced will  tend  to 
pass  through  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  B. 
But  in  the  meantime, 
B  and  A  may  have 
travelled  to  widely 
separated  regions  of 
space.  The  rotation 
begun  in  A  will  there- 
fore continue  unhin- 
dered. It  will  continue  in  any  case  where  the  hindering 
action  of  B  is  less  than  the  action  which  inaugurated  the 
rotation;  as  for  instance  when  the  form  of  A  becomes 
moi-e  symmetrical,  though  the  action  of  B  should  be 
reversed  by  cliange  of  position,  without  being  less.* 
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2.  Causes  of  NebiUar  Forms. — As  to  the  spiral  form 
of  nebulae  different  suggestions  may  be  made.  We  may, 
for  instance,  conceive  it  as  arising  from  the  action  of  a 
resisting  medium  in  space.  This  would  develop  a  retarda- 
tion in  the  peripheral  portions,  and  would  explain  the 
tendency  of  parts  to  be  left  behind,  as  indicated  in  certain 
features  of  spiral  nebulte.  Other  phenomena  would  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  of  some  translation  through 
a  resisting  medium.  The  unequal  actions  resulting  from 
a  non-homogeneous  constitution  of  the  nebula  would  favor 
the  production  of  a  spiral  form. 

Professor  Daniel  Kirkwood  has  offered  the  following 
suggestion  on  this  subject:  "The  tendency  in  a  r9tating 
nebula,  to  unequal  angular  velocities,  resulting  from  the 
increased  rapidity  of  condensation  from  the  equator  to- 
ward the  centre,  may  perhaps  also  account  for  the  phenom- 
ena of  spiral  nebulae.  If,  in  a  contracting  mass  of  vapor, 
a  free  motion  of  the  particles  among  themselves  be 
established  before  the  centrifugal  force  becomes  equal  to 
the  centripetal,  a  spiral  convergence  like  that  of  51  in 
Messier's  Catalogue  would  naturally  ensue."*  As  the 
motion  among  the  particles  can  never  be  perfectly  *'  free," 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  result  would  not  be  a  strati- 
fied nebula,  rather  than  a  spiral  one.  The  only  j)rohable 
cause  of  a  descent  of  particles  toward  the  centre  would  be 
their  superior  inherent  density.  These,  carrying  with 
them  the  higher  linear  velocity  of  the  exterior,  would  tend 
to  run  ahead  of  the  particles  whose  original  position  was 

matter  destcending  from  higher  to  lower  levels  nlmply  by  the  notion  of  the  central 
gravity  of  the  mans  (Jacob  Ennii»:  The  Origin  of  the  Stars,  221  »vt\.\.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fundamental  principle  In  phy!»ie8  that  no  rot^itlon  could  bo  generateil  in 
inch  a  masH  by  the  actitm  of  its*  own  partH.  As  well  atlenipt  to  change  the 
cource  of  a  steamer  by  polling  at  the  deck-railing.  The  Hume  author  Hng;L,'e8ts, 
however,  that  the  attraction  of  neighboring  nebula*  would  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  sarface  currents;  and  he  even  puggestH  the  origination  of  rotary 
movements  by  nebular  impact. 

•  D.  Kirkwoo<i,  Amer.  Jour.  Set.,  II,  xxxix,  08,  Jan.  1865. 
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less  exterior.  Now  friction  would  tend  to  equalize  these 
motions,  but  as  we  may  admit  that  this  result  would  not 
be  accomplished  instantly  at  each  stage  of  their  progress, 
we  must  conceive  a  spiral  motion  of  such  particles.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  probability  that  the  relative  number 
of  such  particles  would  be  so  great  as  to  impart  a  con- 
spicuous spiral  structure  to  the  whole  central  mass.  And 
if  it  should,  to  what  could  it  amount?  The  motion  is  from 
all  sides  spirally  toward  the  centre;  the  possible  amount  of 
it  is  therefore  limited.  The  permanent  condition  of  the 
interior  would  be  either  rotation  in  annuli  or  rotation  with 
the  same  angular  velocity  as  the  exterior.  Evidently,  the 
progressive  acceleration  of  motion  in  these  nebulas  must 
be  from  the  centre,  not  toward  it — unless  the  form  results 
from  retardation  peripherally,  as  I  have  suggested. 

As  to  the  general  internal  mass,  aside  from  the  descent 
of  particles,  as  supposed,  it  rotates  with  the  same  angular 
velocity  as  the  exterior,  and  in  the  progress  of  contraction 
it  undergoes  acceleration  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
exterior.  I  think  the  case  may  be  pushed  further.  The 
process  of  contraction  would  shorten  the  radius  of  revolu- 
tion of  exterior  particles  a  greater  amount  than  the  radius 
of  interior  particles;  and  hence  the  external  parts  would 
be  more  accelerated  than  the  internal;  and  the  internal 
would  rotate  with  less,  instead  of  greater  relative  angular 
velocity.*  It  is  true  that  a  given  amount  of  radius- 
shortening  in  the  exterior  parts  would  cause  less  accelera- 
tion of  angular  velocity  than  the  same  amount  of  short- 
ening in  the  internal  parts,  since  •  the  angular  velocity 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius;  but  in  a 
regular  process  of  shrinkage  the  radius  of  revolution  of 
the  external  partichis  would  be  shortened  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  shortenings  of  the  radii  of  all  the 
particles   within    it;    and   this  would   give    the    external 

•  Sec,  further,  Part  II,  ch.  i,  $2,  2,  (2). 
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particles  a  much  grater  aoceleration  than  the  internal. 
Though  this  is  not  the  nature  of  Professor  Kirkwood's 
reasoning,  we  may  inquire  whether  excess  of  angular 
velocity  in  the  external  parts  would  not  develop  a  spiral 
structure.  Of  course,  that  would  be  the  tendency,  and 
the  motion  would  not  reach  a  limit,  as  in  the  case  of 
internal  particles  moving  spirally  toward  the  centre.  The 
spiral  structure,  however,  would  be  reversed.  But  all  this 
peripheral  excess  of  motion  would  be  opposed  by  mutual 
friction  of  parts  and  by  the  resisting  medium.  Nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  the  slight  residual  excess  of  peripheral 
motion  sho'uld  develop  so  strong  a  tendency  to  diverge 
tangentially  from  the  general  centre  of  gravity  as  is  mani- 
fest in  actual  spiral  nebulse.  The  spiral  structure  would 
be  close  and  entirely  inconspicuous. 

Professor  G.  A.  Hinrichs  thinks  the  spiral  form  must 
result,  in  a  large  nebula  of  greatly  excessive  internal  den- 
sity, from  the  excessive  rotary  velocity  of  the  interior 
portions.*  This  conception  is  perhaps  not  distinct  from 
the  last;  and  the  same  comments  may  be  made  upon  it. 
Ftirthermore,  it  implies  —  what  may  not  generally  be 
true — that  the  central  density  was  acquired  after  rotation 
began;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  rotation  is  likely 
to  be  an  early  incident  of  nebular  life,  and  much  aggrega- 
tion of  matter  is  likely  to  follow.  But  it  may  be  further 
said  that  this  central  acceleration,  should  it  become  a  fact, 
would  seem  to  be  a  process  most  likely  to  arise  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  nebula,  when  the  symmetry  of  out- 
line would  not,  by  the  mere  reaction  of  internal  rotation, 
develop  those  patchy  forms  which  characterize  many  of 
the  spiral  nebulae.  The  spiral  form  is  primitive.  It  is  not 
a  form  of  equilibrium;  it  tends  to  settle  into  the  oblate 
spheroid;  and  this  is  the  form  to  be  expected  after  nebu- 
lar life  has  advanced  far  enough   to  develop,  if  it  were 

*  G.  A.  Hinrichs,  Amtr,  Jour,  Science^  II,  xxxlz,  141-8. 
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physically  possible,  any  excessive  internal  rotation.  Fi- 
nally, any  spiral  arrangement  resulting  from  excess  of 
internal  rotation  would  be  closely  coiled,  approximating  a 
spheroid,  and  not  by  any  means  the  enormous  open  coils 
of  the  actual  ncbuhe  of  this  class. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  conceived  that  a  multitude  of 
flocculent  nebular  masses  descending  from  the  outer  por- 
tions of  an  extensive  nebula,  would  be  arranged  in  a  spiral 
manner;*  and  an  anonymous  writer  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  simple  process  of  contraction  in  a  diffused 
nebulous  mass,  or  spiral  descent  of  its  constituent  parts, 
would  develop  a  spiral  form.f 

A  nebula  shaped  like  a  sickle  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  nebulous  body  moving  in  an  orbit  through  a  resisting 
medium.  The  resisting  medium  is  probably  a  fact.  The 
orbital  motion  would  be  attributable  to  two  forces — one 
an  impulse  exerted  tangentially,  and  the  other  a  constant 
force  exerted  centrally.  The  tangential  force  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  as  existing.  A  central  force,  indeed, 
is  exerted  by  every  cosmical  mass  of  matter;  but  a  central 
force  ruling  the  orbital  movement  of  an  external  body 
must  contain  a  large  mass  relatively  to  the  moving  body. 
The  central  body  should,  therefore,  be  as  visible  as  the 
body  moving  around  it.  J  Now  when  we  contemplate  the 
sickle-shaped  nebula  H.  3,239  (Figure  ?),  we  detect  evi- 
dences of  the  orbital  motion  of  a  bodv,  but  do  not  dis- 
cover  the  body  which  could  serve  as  its  centre  of  motion. 
We  might  conjecture  that  such  body  has  not  yet  become 
luminous;  but  even  then,  the  orbit  of  the  revolving  body 
is  so  small  relativelv  to  its  volume,  that  we  can  hardlv 
suppose   a    body   of   sufficient    mass    could    be   contained 

♦Spencer,  We^trMimtrr  R(vlen\  Ixx,  111,  July,  lKr)8. 

^ North  American  Rtrlfn\  xcix,  26,  July,  ISiVl. 

tin  nny  case,  it  will  be  n-monihcrcd,  whatrvrr  the  n-lative  j«izrp  of  the  two 
botliei*,  each  really  rcvolvea  around  the  comiuou  centre  of  jjravity  between 
them. 
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within  it.  The  con- 
ception of  a.n  orbital 
motion  as  the  cause 
of  the  sickle  form  pre- 
sents difficulties  whii:h 
we  must  try  to  escape 
by  some  different  sup- 
position. 

Let  us  assume  a 
considerable  mass  mov- 
ing in  the  direction 
from  B  to  C,  Figure 
33.  A  nebulous  mass 
located  at  A,  would 
be  drawn  at  first  in 
the  direction  A  B.  If 
it  moved  in  a  resisting 
medium  it  would  be- 
come somewhat  elon- 
gated in  that  direction 
—  the  lightest  parti- 
cles being  kept  behind. 
When  the  attracting 
body  had  reached  »' 
the  nebula  would  be 
drawn  toward  that 
point  —  its  direction 
beingslightly  changed. 
So,  as  the  attracting 
bodyreached  the  points 
<'n  "»  ^u  "»  ^i>  <>'  >i><^ 
C,  the  nebula  would 
be  drawn  successively 
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toward  those  points.  That  is,  it  would  move  in  a  curve 
with  a  radius  continually  diminishing,  as  long  as  the  at- 
tracting body  should  continue  to  approach;  but  with  a 
radius  gradually  increasing  again,  after  the  attracting: 
body  should  begin  to  recede.  In  other  words,  the  path  ol 
the  nebula  would  be  a  curve  with  two  brandies  somewhat 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  each  other. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  said  that  the  attracting  body 
feeling  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  nebula,  would  not 
move  along  the  straight  line  B  C,  but  along  the  hyperbola 
B'DE. 

The  gyratory  motion  of  a  nebula  which  is  not  homo- 
geneous would  result,  in  a  resisting  medium,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  in  a  spiral  form.  But,  if  the  nebula 
should  slowly  assume  a  homogeneous  character,  having 
similar  density  throughout  each  concentric  zone,  the  spiral 
would  be  gradually  succeeded  by  a  rotating  spheroid.  A 
nebulous  mass  homogeneous  from  the  beginning,  and  sym- 
metrical in  form,  would  probably  never  assume  the  form  of 
a  spiral.  One  appointed  form  then,  of  all  rotating  nebulae, 
is  that  of  a  spheroid. 

3.  Influence  of  Resistimj  Medium, — One  suggestion 
which  may  be  of  importance  in  a  subsequent  discussion, 
remains  to  be  made.  If  a  resisting  medium  act  on  the 
motions  of  nebulous  masses  in  space,  it  would  not  only 
induce  a  spiral  form  in  a  non-homogeneous  rotating  nebula, 
but  in  a  homogeneous  one  would  slowly  establish  a  rela- 
tive retrograde  movement  of  the  superficial  portions. 
This,  by  friction  with  the  deeper  portions,  would  tend  to 
retard  their  rotary  motion,  and  thus,  as  a  final  consequence, 
the  total  rotary  motion  would  be  retarded.  The  actual 
velocity  of  rotation  would  never  be,  therefore,  in  a  nebula 
continuing  to  condense  after  rotation  had  begun,  as  rapid 
as  would  be  demanded  by  the  shortened  radius  of  the  ro- 
tating spheroid.  It  may  be  further  said  that  the  estab- 
lishment  of    a   retarding   superficial    current   would    not 
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necessarily  be  restricted  to  nebute  of  uniform  density. 
Whenever  the  nebulous  matter  should  have  become  some- 
what closely  and  unifoimly  gathered  together  within  a 
certain  space,  the  included  portions  of  tlie  resisting  niediun) 
would  partake  of  the  gyratory  motion  of  the  nebula,  and 
the  superiorpowerof  a  denser  interior  to  overcome  ctliereal 
resistance  would  have  no  opportunity  to  exert  itself. 
Hence  a  gradually  increasing  internal  density  would  not 
iJfect  the  formation  o(  retaniing  supcrfiuisl  currents  in  a 
nebula  in  this  sense  non-homogeneous. 

Whether  rotating  or  stationary,  every  nebula  is  con- 
tinually wasting  its  heat.  The  process  of  refrigeration  is 
probably  retarded  by  the  frequent  impact  of  nci 
of  matter.  Inevitably,  however,  the  nebula  must, 
progress  of  ages,  become  reduced  in  teniperature. 

4.  Nebular  Evoltilton  trithorU  Jiotafit»i. — I"  i 
rotating  nebula,  especially  if 
possessing  an  irregular  and  ex- 
tremely flattened  shape,  we  may 
contemplate,  besides  the  general 
centre  of  gravity,  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  lis  different  portions. 
Under  certain  conditions  in  the 
course  of  cooling  and  shrinkage, 
a  nebula  may  break  up  into 
numerous  pieces  by  a  process 
analogous  to  a  cosgidation  and 
withdrawal  of  part  from  part  (Figure  24),  as  is  daily  illus- 
trated in  the  patchy  arrangement  of  the  aqueous  vapors 
which    float    in    our    atmosphere.*     Under    other   condi- 

•Oracertiinporlianorthi'nGhiilitinOnnn,  ihcn-cHllfillliij'tii'nian  ri'glnn, 
SlrJotinncrrtbelwtiiceMfolloive;  "I  know  nnt  how  tn  dcwrihg  li  Ih'IIit  Ihm 
by  comparing  t[  (o  ■  cnnlUng  li(|iild,  or  «  MiirfiKC  i-lrvwoil  hvit  wtlli  UnckB  of 
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tions,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  liqueKed  molecules 
may  gather  about  numerous  partial  centres  of  gravity 
(Figure  35),  as  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Sir  William  Her- 
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cooling  should  proceed,  a 
cluster  of  luminous  bodies 
would  come  into  existence, 
ivliicli  would  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  resolvable 
nebula.  This  is,  perhaps,  a 
mode  of  evolution  of  non- 
rotating  neb  u  lie. 


S3.    NEBULAU  ANNULATION. 

1.  The  Laic  of  Eqiiul  Areas. — It  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  ncbulie  have  rotary  motions,  ft  would  seem 
that  mutual  attractions,  if  not  actual  collisions,  must,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  generate  rotations  in  ane  or 
another  of  the  methods  already  indicated.  In  fact,  when 
we  contemplate  the  delicacy  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
forces  acting  on  a  tenuous  body  poised  in  distant  space, 
and  surrounded  by  millions  of  other  bodies,  all  changing 
perpetually  their  relative  distances  and  positions,  it  be- 
comes almost  incredible  that  a  resultant  should  not  arise, 
in  the  course  of  millions  of  years,  which  should  act,  how- 
ever faintly,  as  a  tangential  force.  Once  stirred  from 
a  rigid  attitude,  a  motion  is  initiated  which  must  change 
fundamentally  the  course  of  nebular  development.  Let 
us  consider  the  course  of  development  which  the  laws 
of  physics   necessitate,  when  a  rotation  has  been   inau- 
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gurated  in  a  mass  of  highly  heated  vapor  suspended  in 
space. 

No  proof  is  required  that  such  a  heated  body  would 
radiate  its  heat  into  surrounding  colder  space.  No  proof 
is  required  that  it  would  coincidently  contract.  To  sup- 
pose otherwise  would  be  to  assume  an  order  of  nature 
different  from  that  which  all  induction  has  established; 
and  this  would  bring  to  a  summary  end  all  reasoning  on 
physical  subjects.  }3ut  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  a 
rotating  nebula  would  necessitate  an  acceleration  of  its 
rotation.  By  a  mathematical  principle  of  physics,  known 
as  '*  the  law  of  equal  areas  in  equal  times,"  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  the  particles  of  a' rotating  vapor  into  the 
areas  described  by  their  radii  vecti»rcs  ]>rojocted  on  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  is  always,  in  the  same  body,  a  con- 
stant quantity.  In  other  words,  each  radius  vector 
describes  the  same  area,  whether  its  length  be  increased 
or  diminished;  and  hence,  if  its  len^fth  is  diniinished  its 
angular  velocity  must  be  increased  to  enablr  it  to  sweep 
over  the  same  area  in  the  same  time.  This  prineij)le,  thus 
enunciated,  may  not  be  quite  clear  to  some  of  my  readers, 
and  I  will  endeavor  at  least  to  render  intelligible  the 
meaning  of  the  proposition,  though  its  proof  could  not  be 
presented  without  resort  to  mathematical  operations. 

I^t  us  suppose  that  in  Figure  20  the  circle  A  B  C 
represents  a  section  through  a  rotating  sphere  of  heated 
vapor,  in  the  plane  of  its  equator.  The  circumference 
A  BC  is,  therefore,  the  equator,  and  it  may  be  conceived 
as  represented  by  a  series  of  particles  linearly  arranged. 
Let  one  of  these  particles  be  at  </,  then  <i  O,  drawn  from 
it  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  its  radius  vector.  If,  in 
the  progress  of  rotation,  the  particle  a  is  transported  to 
^,  its  radius  vector  will  sweep  over  the  space  between  ()« 
and  O  h.  But  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  time,  cooling 
has  contracted  the  sphere  to  such  extent  that  when  the 
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same  molecule  ar- 
rives in  tlie  same 
angular  position  as 
before,  it  is  not  at 
a,  but  at  a  .  Its 
radius  vector  is  now 
O  a' ,  a  certain 
amount  shorter  than 
before,  and  M  it 
sweeps  forward  with 
the  same  velocity  as 
before,  it  will  not 
sweep  over  the  same 
area  in  the  same 
time  as  before.  It 
must,  therefore,  move  more  rapidly,  so  tliat  in  the  same 
time  which  formerly  carried  it  from  a  to  b,  it  will  now  be 
carried  from  a'  to  b' ,  making  the  area  a'O  b'  equal  to  the 
area  aOb.  If  these  statements  are  true  of  one  particle 
in  the  circumference  of  A  B  C,  they  must  bo  true  of  all  the 
particles  in  that  circumference.  But  immediately  within 
this  circumference  we  may  conceive  another,  the  particles 
of  which  are  moved  in  every  respect  exactly  like  those  in 
the  circumference  ABC,  except  that  their  absolute  veloc- 
ity is  less  all  the  time.  As  the  sphere  contracts,  these  par- 
ticles also  will  move  with  accelerated  velocity.  But  within 
the  last  named  circumference  we  may  conceivo  others, 
until  the  whole  area  inclosed  within  A  B  C  is  seen  made 
up  of  a  scries  of  concciitric  circles  of  particles,  each  par- 
ticle rotating  according  to  the  same  luwas  the  particle 
at  a.  Nc\t,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  another  sheet  of 
particles  is  immediately  contiguous  to  this  one  on  each 
side.  The  motions  of  its  particles,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood, are  conlrollcd  by  the  same  law  of  equal  areas.  It 
follows  that  the  rotation  of   the  whole  sphere,  which  is 
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made  up  of  parallel  sheets  of  particles,  must  be  accelerated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  particle  at  </,  during*  a  process 
of  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  mass.* 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  reached  from  the  principle 
that  the  angular  velocities  of  two  rotating  spheroids  hav- 
ing the  same  mass  and  the  same  angular  momentum,  but 
of  different  equatorial  diameters,  are  to  each  other  inversely 
as  the  squares  of  their  radii  of  gyration.f  The  radius 
of  gyration  is  the  distance  from  the  ax  id  of  rotation  to 
the  centre  of  gyration,  or  point  within  the  mass  at  which 
we  can  conceive  an  opposing  force  applied  which  would 
completely  arrest  the  rotation  without  jarring  or  wrench- 
ing the  axis. 

Not  only  is  the  angular  velocity  increased,  but  the 
actual  velocity  of  the  periphery  also;  and  it  is  chieily  the 
increase  of  the  actual  velocity  which  increases  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  a  particle.  Some  critics  fall  under  the 
misapprehension  of  considering  only  angular  velocity.t 
That  contraction  increases  the  actual  as  well  as  the  angular 
velocity  is  obvious  from  the  simple  consideration  that  the 
centrifugal  force  of  a  particle  at  the  equator  is  measured 
by  the  square  of  the  actual  velocity  divided  by  the  radius 

*In  thin  explanation*  the  partick«>,  for  the  f<ake  of  »iiiiplicHy,  are  assumed 
to  be  ail  of  the  panic  maw.  Thut*  onder  the  princlplen  enunciated,  they  become 
a  comnuin  factor  whicli  may  l)o  cancelled. 

♦  The  angular  momentum  of  a  epheroid  whose  masH  Is  M,  axl»  of  jryratlon,  *, 
and  angular  velocity,  9, 18 

Suppo««ing  the  »amo  masn  to  have  contracted  till  its  axis  of  gyration  is  k' 
and  the  angular  velocity  ^,  its  angular  momentum  will  be  expressed  by 

But  as  the  angular  momentum  remain?}  constant,  wc  have 

whence  B  iB'-.'.k'^ -.  k^. 

And  for  a  ])article  in  the  periphery,  k  and  t  equal  Ihe  radii  vcctores  r  and  r' 
In  the  two  posiliims,  and  wc  get 

That  is,  the  angular  velocity  iucreut>e8  as  the  square  of  the  radiun  vector  of 
the  particle  dimlni8het<. 

tRev.  W.  B.  Slaughter:     The  Modem  Oenesii,  pp.  8&-87. 
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of  the  equator.  Since,  therefore,  the  radius  is  continually 
diminishing,  the  actual  velocity  is  continually  increasing.* 

2.  Ahrmdonment  of  a  Ring, — I^et  it  be  granted  then, 
that  the  process  of  necessary  cooling  and  contraction 
would  be  accompanied  by  an  accelerated  rotation.  This 
would  be  accompanied,  in  turn,  by  an  increased  oblateness 
at  the  extremities  of  the  axis.  As  soon  as  rotation  begins, 
the  momentum  of  the  particles  around  the  equator  is 
greater  than  that  of  particles  on  either  side,  and  it  con- 
tinually decreases  to  the  poles,  where  it  is  nothing.  The 
momentum  of  a  particle  measures  its  tendency  to  fly  off 
in  a  tangent  or  straight  line  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
particle  is  moving  at  any  instant.  This  is  a  tendency 
which,  in  part,  draws  it  away  from  the  axis  around  which 
it  moves.  As  the  velocity  of  rotation  increases,  each  par- 
ticle must  therefore  experience  a  stronger  tendency  away 
from  the  axis  of  rotation.  As  this  centrifugal  tendency 
is  greatest  at  the  equator,  the  equatorial  parts  will  pro- 
trude, and,  if  there  is  any  mutual  attraction  among  the 
particles,  those  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  aided  by  cen- 
trifugal tendency,  will  flow  away  from  the  poles,  and  thus 
diminisii  the  polar  diameter,  while  the  equatorial  is  in- 
creased. In  other  words,  the  sphere  will  become  an  oblate 
spheroid,  with  oblateness  increasing  in  proportion  as  the 
velocity  of  rotation  is  increased. 

What  nnist  this  process  end  in?  Evidently,  the  ob- 
lateness will  finally  reach  such  an  extent  that  the  equa- 

*  Lotting  r  and  v'  rt»i)rc*ent  the  actual  velocities  of  a  particle,  w,  in  the  two 

Mtuation^,  before  and  after  u  certain  amount  of  contraction,  and  r  and  rMhe 

t\v(»  correspond  in*:;  values  of  tlie  radius  vector,  the  centrifupal  force  in  the  two 

in  r*  VI  v"^ 

situations willhe  — -  and  -     .    .  But  as  the  centrifugal  force  varies  directly 

r  r' 

as  the  centripi-tttl  force,  that  is,  inversely  an  tl»e  s(|uare  of  the  radius  vector,  we 

have 

in  r*      m  v^ 

:  ■    ::  K"*    :   r^. 

r  r' 

From  which  r«  :  r''  ::  r'  :  r. 

But  r  >  r',  .-.  r'^  >  r«  or  r'  >  r. 
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torial  particles  will  have  a  centrifugal  tendency  equal  to 
the  centripetal.  Then,  if  any  further  contraction  of  the 
spheroid  takes  place,  the  equatorial  particles  will  not  fol- 
low, but  will  be  left  suspended  in  equilibrium  between  the 
two  tendencies.  An  entire  equatorial  ringlet  of  particles 
will  attain  this  equipoised  condition,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  mass  will  proceed  to  shrink  away  from  it.  (See  Fig- 
ure 27.) 

3.  Width  of  the  Ring. — Now,  if  we  could  neglect 
the  mutual  attractions  of  contiguous  particles,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  this  ringlet  would  be  extremely  narrow  and 
thin.  As  soon  as  detached  another  slender  ringlet  would 
separate  itself,  and  then  immediately  another,  and  so  on. 
The  series  of  slender  concentric  ringlets  thus  detached 
would  constitute  virtually  a  broad,  flat  and  thin  ring,  hav- 
ing a  slower  rate  of  rotation  on  its  outer  margin  than  on 
its  inner.  If  these  closely  contiguous  ringlets  should 
actually  coalesce,  the  friction  of  outer  and  inner  ones 
would  accelerate  the  outer  and  retard  the  inner  until  the 
angular  velocity  of  all  would  approach  uniformity.  But, 
disregarding  mutual  attraction  of  the  parts,  we  see  no 
cause  to  limit  the  process  by  which  slender  ringlets  would 
be  formed,  until  the  whole  mass  of  the  spheroid  should  be 
reduced  to  a  rotating  disc  essentially  continuous  from  cen- 
tre to  circumference.  But  here  two  suggestions  must  he 
made.  The  discoid  arrangement  would  be  but  a  momen- 
tary phase  in  each  concentric  ringlet,  because  (1),  when 
we  carry  the  conception  to  the  extent  indicated,  we  per- 
ceive that  disc-like  continuity  from  ringlet  to  ringlet  is  in- 
compatible with  the  physical  tendency  to  ever  increasing 
velocity  toward  the  centre  in  proportion  as  the  contraction 
is  actually  experienced  toward  the  centre.  (2)  Such  a 
disc  could  not  subsist  in  the  case  of  a  fluid  substance.  It 
would  gather  itself  into  a  single  ring.  The  transverse 
section  of  the  ring  would  be  ovate,  with  the  smaller  end 
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turned  toward  the  axis  of  rotation.  Whatever  we  might 
conceive  to  result  from  unequal  velocities  in  a  flat  ring  of 
relatively  limited  extent,  it  is  evident  that  no  permanent 
disc-like  continuity  of  successively  equilibrated  matter 
could  ever  take  place  to  any  relatively  considerable  extent. 
Instead  of  a  broad  and  continuous  disc,  we  must  have  a 
series  of  concentric  rings  rotating  with  different  velocities. 
Nor  is  it  supposable  that  closely  approximated  ringlets, 
circumstanced  as  suggested,  would  perpetuate  their  com- 
mon existence  until  some  epoch  when  a  common  crisis 
should  simultaneously  change  the  condition  of  newer  and 
older  alike.* 

Undoubtedly,  mutual  attractions  of  contiguous  parti- 
cles and  masses  alwavs  existed,  and  hence  we  have  no 
occasion  to  speculate  on  the  consequences  of  an  absence 
of  such  attractions.  If  then,  we  turn  back  in  thought  to 
the  epoch  w^hcn  the  first  equatorial  ringlet  of  particles 
should  have  been  left  detached  from  the  shrinking  re- 
main<ler,  we  perceive  that  the  next  inner  circle  of  particles 
must  be  actuated  by  a  centripetal  force  barely  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  centrifugal  tendency  experienced  in  that 
circle.  But  exterior  to  these  particles  is  the  ringlet  of 
particles  just  disengaged,  and  its  attraction  would  com- 
pletely neutralize  the  slight  excess  of  centripetal  force 
exj)erionced  by  the  second  ringlet,  and  this  ringlet  would 
therefore  be  brought  into  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and 
would  also  be  left.  Now  the  third  ringlet  would  experi- 
ence a  stronger  predominance  of  centripetal  force,  but 
this  would  b(5  opposed  by  an  increased  attraction  exerted 
by  the  two  ringlets  exterior  to  it.  We  may  therefore 
conceive  that  a  third,  and  other  ringlets  would  almost 
simultaneously  become  detaclied.    How  broad  and  massive 

*  It  hHR  been  Buggeeted  that  such  a  history  is  supposable.  See  D.  Kirk* 
wood,  Amer.Jour,  Sd.  II,  xxxvHI,  5;  1).  Tri>\vbridge,  id,  note;  S.  Xewcomb: 
Popular  Attronomy^  4tf7-8;  Du  Prel:  J}U  Ptanet€nbeicohnet\  0. 
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the  Aggregate  ring  would  be,  would  be  determioed  by  the 
position  of  the  nascent  ringlet  «t  which  the  centripetal 
force  should  exceed  the  centrifugal  force  {at  that  distance 
from  the  axis)  added  to  the  attraction  of  the  annular  mass 
exterior  to  it.  Now  every  successive  addition  which  may 
h&ve  been  drawn  to  the  annular  mass  increases  its  distance 
from  the  next  ringlet  of  particles,  and  upon  this  its  influ- 
ence, though  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  ring, 
diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases.  Its 
influence,  that  is  its  contribution  to  the  centrifugal  ten- 
dency of  the  next  ringlet,  diminishes,  therefore,  more 
rapidly  than  the  centripetal  tendency  is  diminished  by  dim- 
inution of  the  residual  mass,  for  that  is  as  the  first  power 
of  the  mass;  and  it  increases  as  the  square  of  the  radius  of 
the  spheroid  is  diminished  by  contraction,  Tho  influence 
of  the  ring  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  the  joint  effect 
of  diminished  residual  mass  and  increased  rate  of  rotation. 
This  circle  of  equilibrium  would  determine,  therefore,  tho 
line  of  separation  between  a  segregating  annular  mass 
and  the  residuum  of  the  spheroid.  In  other  words, 
an  annular  moM  of  retativdy  congidtrabte  amount 
would  separate,  and  a  seculiir  iiUm-al  icotild  intervene 
b^ore  the  separation  of  auuther  annular  mass*  The 
condition  'represented  by  Figure  27  may  tlicrefore  be 
contemplated  as  one  of  the  primitive 
phases  of  a  rotating  nebula.  It  is 
observed  to  actually  exist  in  certain 
stellar  nebulie,  as  II  45U. 

The  foregoing  exposition  assumes 
that  the  actions  concerned  would 
reach  tiicir  resultant  somewhat  sim- 
ultaneously, and  the  ring  would  be 
formed    without    any    considerably 
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iDi|ian  D.  Trowbridge,  Jmer.  Jour.  Set.,  II., : 
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prolonged  period  of  growth.  The  influence  of  progressive 
contraction  of  the  nebula  is  therefore  neglected.  But 
contraction  would  proceed  during  whatever  period  might 
be  occupied  in  the  formation  of  the  ring.  We  may  con- 
sider, therefore,  what  would  result  on  the  assumption  that 
no  ringlet,  after  the  first,  would  leave  the  nebula  until 
entirely  equilibrated  between  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
tendencies.  This  assumption  depends  on  progressive  con- 
traction and  acceleration  for  the  successive  disengage- 
ment of  ringlets.     It  will  give  a  clearer  conception  of  the 


Fio.  28.    Illustrating  tiii  Determination  op  the  Width  op  a  Nebulous 

Ring. 


conditions  limiting  and  determining  the  width  of  the  ring 
produced.  Let  ah  (Figure  28)  represent  a  segment  of  a 
slender  ringlet  just  abandoned,  having  the  slight  interval 
a  k,  separating  it  from  the  new  periphery  of  the  nebula. 
Soon  the  peripheral  ringlet  kl  will  attain  a  state  of  equi- 
librium. This  experiencing  a  positive  attraction  from  the 
ringlet  a  b,  and  no  tendency  to  fall  toward  the  centre  of 
the  nebular  mass,  must  move  toward  a  b.  The  external 
ringlet  becomes  thus  augmented  to  the  breadth  shown 
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in  bcj  and  the  interval  between  it  and  the  nebula  is  en- 
larged to  ff  fn,  Nexty  another  ringlet  m  n  attains  a  state 
of  equilibrium,  and  will  similarly  be  drawn  to  b  Cy  augment- 
ing the  external  ring  to  the  breadth  c  i  shown  in  c€L  In 
due  time  the  ringlet  o^  is  abandoned  and  drawn  to  c  d, 
augmenting  it  to  the  width  du  as  shown  at  d  e.  I  do  not 
conceive  the  actual  formation  of  distinct  ringlets  of  any  de- 
finable magnitude,  with  an  actually  periodic  passage  from 
the  periphery  of  the  nebula  to  the  growing  ring.  The 
abandonment  of  ringlets  is  momentary  and  continuous,  and 
the  passage  of  the  nebulous  matter  outward  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  continuous  flow  which  fills  the  intervening  space  with 
an  extremely  attenuated  nebulous  medium. 

At  length  the  breadth  of  the  growing  ring  becomes 
such  as  is  represented  at  e/\  and  the  interval  between  it 
and  the  nebula  has  widened  to  w  s.  Meantime  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  ring  exerted  upon  the  periphery  of  the  nebula 
has  been  continually  diminishing  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  increased.  It  has  become  diminislied  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  comparatively  feeble.  A  differential  ring 
sty  feels  now  a  different  preponderance  of  forces.  The 
attraction  of  the  ring  does  not  cease  to  be  felt  to  sonic 
extent;  and  the  attraction  of  the  nebula  docs  not  cease  to 
be  neutralized  by  the  centrifugal  tendency.  But  there 
have  all  along  been  two  actions  opposing  the  passage  of 
matter  to  the  ring  which  have  not  yet  been  mentioned. 
One  of  these  is  the  friction  of  the  other  and  nieteoroidal 
matter,  which  continually  retards  the  velocity  of  rotation, 
and  all  the  more  where  a  mass  as  thin  as  the  withdrawing 
ringlet  is  concerned.  This  diminishes  the  centrifugal  ten- 
dency, and  opposes  the  passage  outwards.  Besides  this, 
the  nmtual  attraction  of  contiguous  parts  of  the  ringlet 
at  all  times  opposes  that  distension  implied  in  the  trans- 
formation to  a  ringlet  of  greater  circumference.  The  joint 
action  of  these  comparatively  minute  forces  determines 
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a  critical  moment.  The  diminished  attraction  of  the  ring 
now  ceases  to  overcome  them.  A  ringlet  is  formed  at  st 
which  remains  unmoved  from  its  place.  It  constitutes  the 
starting  point  of  another  ring,  which,  in  turn,  goes  through 
a  similar  history.* 

Under  certain  conditions  the  growth  of  the  ring  would 
not  attain  its  limit  until  the  nebula  had  been  entirely  ex- 
hausted. The  nebula  would  be  thus  transformed  into  an 
annulus.  If  the  resistances  of  friction  and  the  mutual 
attraction  of  parts  of  the  ringlets  should  in  any  case  be 
inconsiderable,  the  attraction  of  the  ring  would  always 
preponderate  over  the  forces  opposed  to  the  translation  of 
matter  to  it,  and  the  growth  of  the  ring  would  be  indefi- 
nite.f 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  under 
certain  conditions,  as  for  instance,  an  extraordinarily  rare- 
fied condition  of  the  central  part,  the  centrifugal  tendency 
of  the  peripheral  parts  and  the  attraction  of  the  nascent 
ring  for  successively  more  interior  nascent  rings  should 
result  in  expanding  the  entire  mass  of  the  nebula  directly 
into  an  annulus.     This  tendency  once  inaugurated,  by  the 

*  Let  G'  =  attraction  of  the  ring  npon  the  nearest  point  of  the  nebula,  i.e. 
Bum  of  the  components  (of  all  the  attractions  of  the  ring)  which  act  along  the 
shortest  line  from  the  point  to  the  ring. 

G  =  atttraction  of  nebula  npon  the  same  point. 

F  =  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  same. 

f  =  sum  of  frictional  resistances  to  its  motion. 

m  =  sum  of  mutual  attractions  opposing  separation  of  particles. 

Then,  as  long  as  we  have 

G'-f-F>G  +  e4-m 

the  ring  will  continue  to  increase  in  breadth.    When 

the  ring  will  cease  to  receive  accessions  of  new  ringlets.    Thenceforward  we 

shall  alwavs  have 

G'  -f  F  <  «  -h  <?  4  m. 

+  Since,  in  this  case,  e  -^  m  =  0,  and  by  hypothesis  G  =F  at  all  limes  when 
Annulation  is  possible,  the  expression  G'-|-F>  O  -^  e  -{- m  reduces  to  C  >  0, 
an  inequation  which  expresses  the  condition  of  ring- growth,  and  will  continue 
true  until  f  +  m  becomes  such  that  G'=  e  -f  m.  But  if  the  last  relation  is  never 
reached,  the  growth  of  the  ring  will  be  unlimited  as  long  as  the  nebula  is  unex- 
hausted. 
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vacation  of  the  central  region,  the  effect  of  further  con- 
traction would  be,  in  a  higlily  tenuous  condition  of  the 
nebula,  to  enlarge  the  diameter  of  the  vacant  interior,  aa 
«rell  as  to  diminish  the  outside  di&meter  of  the  ring. 

A  tendency  of  this  kind  to  the  simple  annutus  is  by  no 
means  imaginary.  The  central  attraction  of  parts  near 
the  centre  would,  on  physical  principles,  be  slight,  since 
nearly  as  much  matter  would  lie  upon  the  side  toward  the 
periphery-,  b.  Figure  29,  as  on  the  side  toward  the  centre, 
c  At  the  centre  the  balance  of  tendencies  would  be  com- 
plete. The  periphery  and  the  centre 
would  therefore  be,  by  hypothesis, 
both  in  equilibrium.  The  periphery 
would  experience  no  tendency  to 
move  toward  the  centre.  The  cen- 
tral portions  would  experience  little 
or  no  tendency  to  remain  there. 
Meantime  both  parts  attract  each 
other.  The  periphery,  with  progres-  '^'""nJ^ansil'ib* "" 
sive  shrinkage,  might  move  toward 
the  centre  until  accelerated  velocity  should  nullify  the 
attraction  of  the  central  portion.  The  latter  portion 
would  move,  by  its  own  gravity,  toward  the  periphery, 
until  a  state  of  condensation  should  be  reached,  such  as 
to  correspond  with  the  existing  temperature.  Thus,  I 
imagine,  a  simple  annular  nebula  might  originate,  such  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  Lyre  (Figure  11),  in  H 
1,000  and  H  2,621. 

Thus,  nebular  aggregation  and  secular  rvfrigeration 
may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  general  causes  of  the 
varied  forms,  conditions  and  evolutions  of  nebulie.  Let 
us  now  attempt  to  trace  the  development  some  steps 
farther. 

•Bcbellen :  Sptttral  AnaigtU,  US  Bnd  atS.  Flgorei  IN  ind  IW. 
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4.  Non-annulating  Nehnlce  and  Stratified  Rings, — 
The  progressive  changes  of  nebulae  seem  to  be  toward  the 
stellar  condition.  Not  improbably,  many  nebulae,  espe- 
cially small  ones,  shrink  into  single  stars,  as  Sir  William 
Herschel  supposed.  Some  of  the  planetary  nebulas  may 
possibly  contract  indefinitely  without  breaking  into  separate 
nebulous  fragments.  In  either  event,  they  appear  to 
undergo  a  sort  of  annulation. 

It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  most  nebulie 
break  up  normally  into  a  large  number  of  partial  masses. 
I  have  indicated  a  process  of  curdling  as  a  possible  step  in 
the  stellation  of  a  non-rotating  nebula.  Each  separate 
mass  may  be  regarded  as  embracing  in  some  instances, 
material  for  a  sun  and  planetary  system.  This  idea,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  a  rotation  comes  into  existence  in  each 
mass.  How  this  could  be  generated  while  the  physical 
conditions  are  such  as  to  favor  the  segregation  of  the 
masses,  and  thus  prevent  that  precipitation  of  mass  upon 
mass  which  is  the  most  obvious  cause  of  nebular  rotations, 
I  am  not  able  to  understand.*  I  must  leave  the  discrete, 
non-rotating  nebula,  if  such  really  exists,  for  the  further 
developments  of  science. 

As  to  rotating  nebuhe,  I  have  shown  that  they  tend  to 
annulation.  A  ring  of  nebulous  matter,  if  little  disturbed 
by  external  perturbations,  may  rotate  indefinitely  around 
its  centre  of  gravity.  The  process  of  shrinkage  in  a 
persistent  rotating  ring  of  nebulous  or  pulverulent  matter 
would,  in  some  cases,  result  in  a  stratification,  or  sepa- 

*  I  formerly  regarded  nebular  collisions  an  many  times  the  most  probable 
cause  of  rotations;  but  later  reflection  leads  me  more  and  more  to  the  conviction 
that  simple  mutual  attractions  upon  amorphous  forms  sunpendcd  In  space,  are 
competent  to  generate  universal  rotations.  It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  rotation  is  hurifabU,  and  that  it  niuf(t  exist  even  in  the  planetary  and  curd- 
ling nebulse.  The  latter  are  resolvable  nebula;  which  nevertheless  give  a  spec- 
trum of  bright  lines,  and  hence,  must  consist  of  nebulous  matter  in  a  discrete 
condition.  Such  is  the  nebula  or  '* cluster''  in  Hercules.  Even  the  separate 
masses  of  a  cardliug  nebula  roust  sooner  or  later  rotate. 
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ntion  of  the  ring  into  two  or  many  concentric  rings 
(Figure  30).  The  stratified  condition  might  also  arise,  aa 
Kant  firat  suggested,  from  tlie  different  velocities  of  the 
outer  and  inner  portions  of  a  broad  ring  progressively 
disengaged.  It  is  also  quite  conceivable  that  every  annu- 
lar mass,  separated  after 
a  secular  interval,  should 
consist  origioally  of  dif- 
ferential annul i  dropped 
off  in  small  consecutive 
elements  of  time.  These, 
if  ever  existing,  which  is 
not  probable,  must  nat- 
urally experience  a  strong 
tendency  to  coalescence  in 
groups,  at  the  same  time 
that  their  different  angu- 
lar velocities  might  resist 
the  coalescence  together 

of  rings  differing  much  in  diameter.  Be  the  cause  of 
stratification  what  it  may,  it  seems  to  be  at  least  an  oc- 
casional incident  of  nebular  life.  A  persistent  example  is 
actually  noted  in  the  rings  of  Saturn. 


§  4.    SPHERATION  OP  RINGS. 

1.  JDUruption  of  a  HUtff. — Sooner  or  later,  external 
perturbations  or  actual  collisions  must  generally  result  in 
the  breaking  up  of  a  nebulous  ring.  In  some  instaiires 
perturbation  would  develop  undulations  wliich,  continu- 
ally exaggerated,  would  finally  produce  rupture,  or  destroy 
the  equal  distribution  of  matter  around  the  ring.  An 
increase  of  nmss  on  one  side,  however  caused,  would 
draw  still  other  matter  toward  it.  The  ring  on  the  oppo- 
site side  would  become  slender  (Figure  31),  and  would 
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finally  part.  The  annular 
mass  would  now  rapidly 
gather  itself  into  a  splie- 
roid  (Figure  ii'i),  whicli 
would  continue  revolv- 
ing in  a  path  detemiinod 
by  the  position  of  the 
transformed  ring.  Tt 
seems  possible  that  such 
process  of  aggregation 
might  takti  place  at  two 
or  more  points  in  a  ring, 
and  this  is  the  view  which 
was  entertained  by  La- 
place. In  such  case,  there  would  result  a  oorresponding 
number  of  spheroids;  but  these  would  sooner  or  later  co- 

alcsce  in  one.     No  two  bodies 

could    continue    permanently 
to  revolve  in  one  orbit. 

C.  S.  Cornelius,  in  an  essay 
of  much  originality,  has  ad- 
vanced the  opinion  that  the 
separated  ring  would  attract 
to  itself  some  neighboring  por- 
tions of  the  abandoned  nebu- 
lous spheroid.  These  portions, 
he  assumes,  would  join  the 
ring  with  a  smaller  rotational 
n  of  parts  thus  differing  in  energy 
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momentum, 


ind  the 


of  rotation  would  strain  the  ring  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
rupture  its  continuity.  Each  of  the  resulting  partial  sphe- 
roids would  rotate  in  tho  original  direction.  But  the  larger 
uf  these  would  eventually  unite  all  the  others  in  itself.* 


angKDieniltu  Thelle  dr 
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The  breaking  up  of  a  set  of  eonoentrio  rings  would  re- 
sult in  a  corresponding  number  of  rotating  bodies,  which 
would  be  likely,  in  some  cases,  to  remain  isolated. 

By  some  such  means  repeated  a  number  of  times,  the 
entire  nebula  would  be  reduced  to  an  assemblage  of  par- 
tial nebulous  masses,  all  revolving  in  orbits  about  the 
original  centre  of  gravity.* 

2.  notation  of  Itesnlting  Mass, — It  may  be  set  down 
as  a  necessary  result  that  the  mass  derived  from  a  ring 
wDuld  possess  a  rotary  motion  about  some  axis.  By  an 
infinity  of  chances  to  one,  the  resultant  of  all  the  external 
forces  acting  upon  it  would  not  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gravity.  But  the  mode  of  connection  between  the  derived 
spheroid  and  the  parent  mass  would  be  the  principal  de- 
terminative circumstance.  The  lines  of  interaction  be- 
tween the  two  would  be  located  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator  of  the  original  mass;  and  hence  the  probable 
rotation  would  be  in  that  plane.  We  have  then  to  con- 
sider whether  the  rotation  would  be  direct — that  is,  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  of  the  primitive  nebula — or  retro- 
grade. 

The  ring  before  spheration  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  breadth.  Laplace  conceived  that  the  external  and  in- 
ternal zones  of  the  ring  would  rotate  with  the  same  angu- 
lar velocity,  which  would  be  the  case  with  a  solid  ring; 
but  the  principle  of  equal  areas  requires  the  inner  zones  to 
rotate  more  rapidly  than  the  outer.  The  determination  of 
the  relative  velocities  of  the  outer  and  inner  zones  is  the 

mDge  der  ftbweichenden  Rotationi^^eBchwiDdigkcit  und  Schwungkrart  der  ange- 
zogenen  Theilu.  so  wie  auch  in  Fol^c  von  Molccularkrilften  ecinen  Zusamuien- 
hang  verlicren  uud  in  mehrere  StQcko  zerfallcn.  *  *  *  Das  grOsKtc  Bruch- 
ftQck  dc8  Ringes  mochtc  nun  insgemein  die  klciucren  Stflcke  lierbeiziehen  uud 
Bie  mit  seiner  Manse  vereinigen.  {Entatthung  der  Welt^  p.  18.    Leipzig,  1870). 

*  The  nubility  or  a  ring,  wtiile  possible,  is  something  with  a  high  order  of 
chances  against  it.  See  Maxwell :  On  the  Stability  of  the  Motion  of  Saturn" t 
rings,  and  B.  Peirce,  OotUcTs  Astronomical  Journal^  ii,  17,  IS. 
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solution  of  the  problem  of  the  direction  of  the  rotation  of 
the  derived  spheroid. 

I  have  maintained,  when  speaking  of  the  periodicity  of 
ring-formation,  that  friction,  cohesion,  and  mutual  attrac- 
tions of  the  parts  of  a  separating  ring  must  exist  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  annulation  periodic.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect in  this  opinion,  it  is  manifest  that  friction,  cohesion, 
and  mutual  attractions  of  the  outer  and  inner  zones  of  the 
ring  would  tend  to  equalize  the  angular  velocities  of  the 
outer  and  inner  portions.  Let  us  assume,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  equalization  of  external  and  internal  motions 
becomes  nearly  complete.  The  remotest  side  of  the  derived 
spheroid  would  then  accomplish  a  revolution  alx)ut  the 
parent  mass  in  the  same  time  as  the  nearer  side.  The 
nearer  side  would  remain  turned  toward  the  parent  mass 
during  the  entire  revolution.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
the  derived  mass  would  complete  one  rotation  on  its  axis 
while  performing  one  revolution  in  its  orbit.  The  motion 
would  be  direct.  The  relations  assumed  are  the  condition 
of  direct  rotary  motion. 

If  we  had  no  concomitant  interference  to  consider,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  direct  rotation  thus  inaugurated  would 
be  accelerated  by  subsequent  cooling  and  contraction,  and 
the  primitive  synchronism  of  axial  and  orbital  motions 
would  immediately  cease  to  exist.  As  the  final  amount  of 
acceleration  in  a  rotating  spheroid  contracting  in  conse- 
quence of  loss  of  heat,  depends  on  the  amount  of  contrac- 
tion, and  this  depends  on  the  amount  of  matter,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  final  velocity  of  rotation  must  be  propor- 
tional to  the  mass.  Large  masses  in  advanced  stages  of 
their  existence  should  have  a  more  rapid  rotation  than 
small  masses  in  corresponding  stages.  All  masses  must 
experience  acceleration  proportioned  to  the  total  amount 
of  contraction  undergone. 

The  derived  mass  might  be  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
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retain  its  nebulous  state  long  enough,  and  acquire  rotary 
acceleration  enough,  to  enter,  on  its  owit  part,  upon  a 
process  of  annulation.  This  system  of  disintegration,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  forces  which  inaugurated  it,  must  con- 
tinue until  the  augmentation  of  paracentric  force  can  no 
more  become  sufficient  to  equalize  the  sum  of  the  force  of 
gravitation  and  the  resistance  of  rigidity.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  acceleration  and  disintegration  is  independent  of 
the  direction  of  the  motion. 

Tlie  subsequent  evolutions  thus  enunciated  would  begin 
immediately  on  the  spheration  of  a  ring,  if  no  external 
interference  were  experienced.  To  this  point  T  shall  here- 
after return. 

I-et  us  next  consider  what  would  happen  if  the  relative 
velocities  of  the  outer  and  inner  zones  of  the  nebulous 
ring  should  be  determined  in  full  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  equal  areas.  In  this  case,  the  velocity  of  the 
inner  zone  would  as  many  times  exceed  that  of  the  outer, 
as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion  is 
less  than  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  outer  zone  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  So  far  as  this  circumstance  is  con- 
cerned, the  nearer  side  of  the  derived  spheroid  would  tend 
to  perform  its  circuit  about  the  primitive  centre  in  less 
time  than  the  remoter  side.  But,  as  we  assume  all  j)arts 
to  be  held  together,  the  result  would  be  a  rttrotfrade  rota- 
tion of  the  derived  spheroid.  The  subsequent  cooling, 
contraction  and  acceleration  would  proceed  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  direct  motion. 

Now,  reflection  upon  this  subject  has  led  me  to  the 
conviction  that  the  physical  relations  accompanying  the 
s])heration  of  a  ring  are  not  such  as  to  determine  uniformly 
either  direct  or  retrograde  motion.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  motion  would  be  direct;  under  other  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  retrograde.  It  seems  probable  the 
consistency  of  a  nebulous  mass  and  its  rate  of  condensa* 
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tion  internally  would  be  such  generally,  that  the  actual 
relation  of  velocities  of  the  outer  and  inner  zones  would 
be  somewhere  between  uniformity  and  that  determined  by 
the  principle  of  equal  areas. 

Since  we  may  fairly  assume  the  influence  of  friction, 
cohesion  and  mutual  gravitation  of  parts  to  have  some 
real  existence  in  a  nebulous  ring,  there  must  be  consti- 
tuted, so  far,  a  tendency  to  equal  angular  velocities  in  the 
inner  and  outer  zones,  and  a  corresponding  predisposition 
to  direct  motion.  So  far  as  the  law  of  equal  areas  is  con- 
cerned, there  must  exist  a  predisposition  to  retrograde 
motion.  These  two  predispositions  must  always  exist, 
and  they  must  always  contend  against  each  other.  The 
preponderance  of  the  one  will  give  direct  motion;  the 
preponderance  of  the  other  will  give  retrograde  motion. 

But  we  understand  the  principle  of  equal  areas  is  an 
absolute  physical  law  whose  action,  disregarding  mass 
(since  in  this  question  we  may  deal  always  with  equal 
masses),  is  always  with  efficiency  inversely  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  radius  vector.  The  measure  of  this 
efficiency  is  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  radii 
vectores  of  the  outer  and  inner  zones  of  the  ring.  Against 
this  contends  a  set  of  influences  which  vary  with  circum- 
stances. Friction  will  vary  with  the  pressure  upon  the 
contiguous  parts,  and  this  will  vary  with  the  mass  in  a 
section  of  the  ring.  Cohesion  will  vary  with  the  kind  and 
state  of  the  matter.  The  mutual  attraction  of  parts  will 
vary  with  tlie  mass  in  the  section  and  the  distances  of  the 
centres  of  the  partial  masses. 

Under  what  circumstances  will  these  variable  influences 
attain  a  maximum?  In  other  words,  when  will  direct 
motion  be  most  likely  to  ensue?  Manifestly,  when  the 
nebulous  matter  is  most  condensed,  and  most  acted  upon 
by  the  attraction  of  the  parent  mass.     That  is,  when  the 
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progress  of  annulation  has  reached  somewhat  toward  the 
central  portion  of  the  nebula.  When  will  the  opj)osing 
principle  of  equal  areas  possess  least  efficiency?  Mani- 
festly, when  the  rings  are  narrowest.  That  is,  when  the 
density  of  the  nebula  reduces  the  period  during  which  a 
forming  ring  may  continue  to  receive  accessions.  In  other 
words,  in  the  later  stages  of  annulation.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  the  later  stages  of  aimulating  life  that  the  predisposi- 
tion to  direct  motion  is  greatest,  and  the  predisposition  to 
retrograde  motion  is  least.  It  is  perfectly  rational  to  sup- 
pose, finally,  that  the  derived  spheroids  resulting  from 
later  evolutions  should  possess  direct  motion. 

These  conditions  are  all  reversed  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  annulating  history  of  a  nebula.  In  the  peripheral 
portion  of  the  nebula,  diminished  gravitation  operates  less 
efficiently  in  restraining  the  accession  of  matter  to  the 
forming  ring,  and  thus  allows  the  ring  to  attain  greater 
breadth.  In  the  primitive  epoch  also,  the  great  tenuity  of 
the  matter  implies  diminished  friction  and  cohesion,  and 
correspondingly  implies  a  more  rapid  contraction,  and  a 
greater  prolongation  of  the  period  of  ring-growth.  It 
implies,  in  other  words,  a  greater  breadth  of  ring,  and  a 
greater  efficiency  of  the  principle  of  equal  areas;  and  a 
correspondingly  stronger  predisposition  toward  retrograde 
motion.  It  is  perfectly  rational  to  suppose,  finally,  that 
the  derived  spheroids  resulting  from  earlier  evolutions 
should  possess  retrograde  motion. 

This  conception  of  physical  relations  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  the  same  nebula  would  evolve  earlier  secondaries 
inheriting  retrograde  axial  motions,  and  later  secondaries 
inheriting  direct  axial  motions.  This  state  of  things 
partially  exists  in  our  solar  system.  Hut  the  considerable 
deviation  of  the  equators  of  the  Neptunian  and  Uranian 
systems  from  coincidence  with  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equa- 
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tor   should  cause  hesitation  in  accepting  the   foregoing 
views  as  a  full  explanation  of  their  anomalous  motions.* 

*The  readoniog  here  employed  mny  be  made  a  little  more  tangible  by  the 
use  of  algebraic  notation. 

Let  R'  =  radius  or  inner  stratum  of  ring. 

R"z=  radios  or  outer  stratum  of  ring. 

V  =  linear  velocity  of  inner  stratum  of  ring. 

p"=  linear  velocity  of  outer  stratum  of  ring. 
Then,  supposing  the  angular  velocities  of  the  two  strata  equal,  we  have 

V  :  t"v.  R' :  R";  .*.  »'=  P"  j^,. 

This  is  the  condition  of  dArtct  motion. 

But  snpposing  the  outer  and  inner  strata  to  have  velocities  according  to  the 

law  of  eqnal  areas,  we  have 

R'" 
»':»"::  R">  :  R'^ ;  .'.  »'=»"  J^ . 

This  is  the  condition  of  retrograde  motion. 

R'  R"* 

When  the  value  of  t;'  is  at  a  certain  |x)int  between  v"  rr^  and  »"  ^7^,  there 

R' 

will  be  no  rotation.    Let  x  represent  the  excess  of  that  value  over  1/'  ^^  and 

R"* 
y,  the  excess  of  v"  .^7^  over  the  same  value.    Then 

„R'    ,  „W^ 

This  is  the  condition  of  no  rotation. 
But  any  c'^ange  in  values  which  will  make 

/,  R'    .       ^     ,,  R'" 

will  result  in  direct  motion.    This  inequation  will  arise 

(a)  When  R'  increases  or  R''  diminishes  —  that  is,  wtun  the  breadth  of  the 
ring  dintinishes. 

(b)  When  R'  and  R"  diminish  equally  in  arithmetical  ratio  — that  is.  when 
they  pertain  to  a  nmaller  ring  having  the  same  breadth  and  rotary  velocity. 

(c)  When  c"  diminishes,  the  other  quantities  remaining  constant,  or  R'  and 
R''  also  diminishing  in  equal  arithmetical  ratio— a  condition  in  the  later  annula- 
tion  of  a  mass  having  great  central  condensation. 

Also,  any  change  in  values  which  will  make 

,,  R'  ^     „R"« 

r"  --  \  X  <^  V"      -  —  V 

will  result  in  retrograde  motion.    This  inequation  will  arise 

(a)  When  R'  diminishes  or  R"  increases— that  is,  when  the  breadth  of  the 
ring  increases. 

(h)  When  R' and  R"  imrcajfe  equally  in  arltliuietical  ratio— that  is,  when 
they  pertain  to  a  larger  ring  having  the  same  breadth  and  rotary  velocity. 

(c)  When  t?"  increases,  the  other  quantitlL-s  remaining  constant,  or  R' and 
R"  olso  increasing  in  equal  arithmetical  ratio— a  condition  in  the  earlier  annula- 
tions  of  a  mass  having  great  central  condensation. 

From  all  which  it  ap|)ears  that  while  direct  motions  must  probably  prevail 
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It  ought  to  be  remarked  also,  that  the  probability  of 
retrograde  motions  in  the  earlier  history  of  aunulation 
would  increase  with  the  volume  of  the  nebula.  Because, 
in  a  larger  nebula,  the  difference  between  peripheral  and 
central  condensation  is  greater,  and  here  would  exist  a 
greater  difference  in  the  influences  of  friction  and  cohesion 
in  the  earlier  and  later  processes  of  annulation.  We 
should  infer,  therefore,  that  in  a  relatively  small  nebula 
all  the  rotations  would  be  direct.  This  inference  is  exem- 
plified in  the  Satumian  and  Jovian  systems  of  satellites; 
and  probably  also  in  the  Uranian  and  Neptunian,  where 
direct  motion  would  be  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  of  the  primaries. 

Some  investigators  of  this  subject  have  assumed  the 
position  that  the  primitive  rotation  of  the  derived  mass 
must  in  all  cases  be  retrograde.*  They  ignore,  however, 
the  influence  of  friction  and  cohesion.  Others  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  retrograde  motions  either  must  or 
might  arise  in  the  earlier  annulation-history,  wliile  direct 
motion  would  ensue  in  the  later  historv.t  The  conclusion 
is  the  same  which  I  have  reached  by  a  method  which  seems 
more  intelligible  and  convincing.  Professor  Hinrichs 
shows  that  the  rotary  motion  will  be  direct,  zero  or  retro- 
grade, according  as  the  primitive  density  of  the  nebula  in 
the  part  where  the  orbit  becomes  located,  was  greater, 
equal  to  or  less  than  a  certain  quantity  depending  on  the 
position  of  the  orbit  in  the  ring,  and  on  the  law  of  varia- 
tion of  the  density.     If  the  variation  in  density  were  zero, 

in  the  regions  nearer  the  centre,  retrograde  nio(ioii<«  may  arino  in  the  regions 
remoter  from  the  centre. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  actual  occurrence  of  direct  motions  in  our  system 
is  evidence  that  the  inner  and  outer  strata  of  the  corresponding;  ring?  did  not 
po»ftes9  velocities  adjui^ted  fully  to  the  law  of  equal  area**. 

•D.  Kirkwood,  Atner.Jour.  iS<i;f.,II,xxzviii,  8-4;  D.  Trowbridge,  Asner.Jour, 
5W.,  II.  xxxix,  25-6. 

t  G.  IlinrichiS  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.^  II,  xxxvii.  51 ;  M.  Faye,  Comptes  Rendut^  zc, 
640. 
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all  the  derived  spheroids  would  have  direct  motion.  But  if 
the  density  diminished  from  the  centre,  however  slowly, 
then  the  earlier  formed  secondaries  would  have  retrograde 
motion,  and  the  later  direct  motion.  The  conclusion  is 
based  solely  on  relations  of  density,  interannular  spaces, 
and  position  of  resulting  orbit  in  the  ring. 

Mr.  Faye,  adopting  an  analytical  expression*  for  the 
law  of  increase  of  density  toward  the  centre,  determines 
that  the  linear  velocities  of  .the  internal  parts  will  go  on 
increasing  in  diminishing  ratio  from  the  circumference  to 
a  certain  distance  from  the  centre,  when  the  linear  rotary 
velocities  will  begin  to  decrease.  Thus  he  concludes  that 
the  annulating-life  of  a  nebula  would  be  divided  into  two 
periods,  during  the  first  of  which  the  rotary  motions  of 
the  derived  masses  would  be  retrograde,  while  during  the 
other  they  would  be  direct.  But  it  does  not  appear  evi- 
dent that  the  superior  linear  velocity  of  the  remoter  parts 
would  suffice  as  a  sole  cause  for  effectuating  retrograde 
motions.  Such  motion  must  result  from  a  certain  ratio  of 
outer  and  inner  velocities,  and  this  depends,  as  I  have 
shown,  on  the  breadth  of  the  ring  and  the  influence  of 
friction  and  cohesion.  M.  Faye  takes  no  account  of  the 
influence  of  friction  and  cohesion,  while,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  subject,  the  possibility  of  direct  motion  at  any 
stage  depends  on  the  preponderating  influence  of  friction 
and  cohesion. 

It  is  not  necessarv  to  assume  that  axial  rotation  would 
be  impressed  only  by  the  forces  already  mentioned.  If 
two  or  more  spheroidal  masses  should  result  from  the 
rupture  of  a  nebulous  ring,  and  should  afterward  coalesce, 
their  impact  must  generate  a  rotation,  as  heretofore  ex- 
plained.    But  such  rotation  would  as  probably  be  in  one 

•Dll— ^^  i7~)'  ^'^^^^  D  ^'  ^^®  central  density  of  the  nebala,  R  the  ra- 
dius of  its  equator,  r  the  distance  from  any  iwiiit  to  the  center,  n  an  arbitraiy 
positire  number,  and  /I  a  very  small  fraction. 
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direction  as  another,  except  so  far  as  the  synchronous 
rotation,  always  necessarily  existing  in  the  primitive  stage, 
should  predispose  to  a  rotation  in  the  established  direc- 
tion.* In  spite  of  this  there  ought  to  be  some  cases  in 
which  the  motion  would  be  retrograde,  or  the  axis  of 
rotation  far  from  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  every  exter- 
nal attraction  experienced  by  the  forming  spheroid,  until 
its  form  should  have  attained  mathematical  symmetry, 
would  tend  to  inaugurate  rotation,  or  change  any  existing 
rotation,  under  any  of  the  conditions  pointed  out  in  dis- 
cussing the  origin  of  nebular  rotation  in  general. 

3.  The  Influence  of  Cosmic  Tides  upon  the  Rotation  of 
the  Derived  Spheroid.^ — We  come  now  to  consider  the 
interferences  before  alluded  to.  Supposing  the  derived 
spheroid  to  be  affected  by  a  motion  of  rotation,  the  ac- 
celeration of  its  rotation  would  not  immediately  proceed 
step  by  step  with  the  progress  of  cooling  and  contraction. 
Such  acceleration  would  be  opposed  by  the  prolate  de- 
formation which  would  arise  through  the  differential  mo- 
menta of  its  own  parts,  and  the  differential  attractions  of 
the  central  residual  mass  exerted  on  a  mass  of  such 
mobility  of  parts  as  the  incandescent  vapor  which  we  are 
considering.  By  hypothesis,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this 
new  sphere  is  at  such  distance  from  the  parent  mass  as  to 
be  poised  between  centripetal  and  centrifugal  tendencies. 
The  remoter  point  a.  Fig.  33,  must  therefore  experience 
an  excess  of  centrifugal  tendency  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  velocity,  and  would  only  be  retained  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  derived  mass.  It  would  indeed  tend  to  retire 
from  c  until  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  rotation  about  o 

*  In  this  conDectlon  the  various  inclinations  of  tho  planetary  axes  in  the 
solar  system  are  somewhat  suggestive.  Tho  inclination  of  Venus  amounts  to 
50*,  while  that  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  is  generally  considered  to  be  over  00**. 

t  The  influence  of  tides  in  cosmical  history  will  bo  more  fully  considered 
hereafter  in  connection  with  planetary  vicissitudes. 
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Concurrent  with  these 


should  be  balanced  by 
the  central  attraction 
directed  toward  c.  Ou 
the  coutr&ry,  the  parts 
at  b,  having  now  the 
same  angular  velocity 
as  the  other  parts,  but 
a  slower  actual  veloci- 
ty, the  centripetal  ten- 
dency would  be  in 
excess,  and  they  would 
extend  toward  o,  until 
this  excess  should  be 
counterbalanced  by 
gravitation  toward  c* 
would  be  the  difference  of 


attractions  exerted  by  the  parent  mass  upon  a  and  b, 
raising  veritable  tides  in  those  opposite  regions.  Thus,  a 
prolate  spheroid  would  come  into  existence,  whose  stabil- 
ity would  persist  for  a  certain  period.  But  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  mass  and  the  increasing  effort  to  accelerate 
the  gyration  might  ultimately  destroy  the  synchronism 
between  axial  and  orbital  motions. 

There  is  this  further  to  be  said  of  a  prolate  agriform 
mass  situated  as  described,  and  constrained  toward  accel- 
erated rotation.  It  must  not  be  viewed  as  a  rigid  body. 
All  its  parts  possess  excessive  mobility.  The  superficial 
particles  at  a,  under  an  impulse  to  accelerated  motion, 
would  ^otr,  on  the  assumption  of  an  ciTort  toward  direct 
motion,  in  the  direction  of  tlie  arrow,  toward  b,  if  the 
general  mass  were  restrained  from  a  consentaneous  move- 
ment.    Parts  at  b  would  experience  a  simitar  tendency 

•  While  Uila  rcawmlne  dinclosta  a  Inic  (nn>-e  of  prolgii'iices  orUdnUkvc 
tlon.  It  Ib  not  concclvvil  lo  be  ihv  niml  cfllclimt  caiivi.'  nf  IIiIch,  rspvciall]'  upoq 
tbe  laixer  of  two  ipbcrolils  tldallj  cdddccIrI  toei^Iber  uid  dlDurlug  gteMlj  fn 
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to  flow  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  superficial  currents 
would  be  established;  and  these  would  deepen  and  involve 
more  and  more  of  the  whole  mass.  In  proportion  as  the 
flow  of  these  currents  should  be  established  and  deepened, 
the  attainment  of  accelerated  rotation  of  the  general 
mass  would  be  accomplished;  and  ultimately  the  wliolc 
mass  would  possess  a  rotation  more  rapid  than  the  orbital 
rotation.  Thus,  perhaps,  might  an  axial  rotation  be  ac- 
quired nearly  corresponding  with  the  acceleration  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  mass  after  the  earliest  epoch  of 
spheration.  But  the  prolatencss  would  never  disappear, 
and  would  only  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  molecular 
mobility  should  diminish  by  condensation,  by  cooling  or 
some  other  cause.  Different  sides  of  the  derived  spheroid 
would  consequently  be  raised  successively  into  a  tidal  j)ro- 
tuberance.  The  consequence  of  this  would  be  a  perpetual 
relative  displacement  of  the  different  parts  in  respect  to 
each  other,*  which  might  be  compared  with  the  effect  of 
rolling  an  india  rubber  ball  between  the  hand  and  a  surface 
on  which  the  ball  is  pressed. 

The  prolate  condition  of  the  new  spheroid  may  be  con- 
templated without  regard  to  the  relative  motions  of  its 
constituent  parts.  It  hangs  balanced  by  a  support  fixed 
at  the  centre  of  the  forces  acting  upon  it.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  any  new  force  applied  to  it,  having  a  com- 
ponent making  an  oblique  angle  with  c  O  (Figure  33), 
must,  unless  such  component  pass  through  the  centre  of 
inertia,  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  position  of  the  body. 
In  other  words,  the  prolate  axis,  a  b,  would  be  inclined  so 
as  to  make  an  angle  with  c  O.  The  actual  direction  of 
the  motion  would  be  a  resultant  of  this  perturbative 
action  and  the  existing  strain  toward  accelerated  rotation. 
It  is  supposable  that  this  strain  might  be  so  nearly  equal 

*  I  eihall  employ  this  principle  in  cxplainiug  the  origin  »nd  phenomena  of 
vulcanicity  in  the  earth. 
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to  the  synchronous  tendency  that  the  power  overcoming 
this  tendency  would  only  need  to  be  comparatively  slight, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  actual  movement  of  the  mass 
would  be  about  an  axis  very  nearly  normal  to  the  plane  of 
its  orbit,  and,  on  the  assumption  made,  in  the  direction  of 
the  orbital  motion.  I  see  no  ground  for  assuming  that 
such  a  relation  of  perturbative  and  synchronizing  forces  is 
unlikely  to  arise  in  a  nebulous  spheroid  resulting  from  the 
spheration  of  a  nebulous  ring. 

Should  the  disturbing  action  be  temporary,  the  body 
would  swing  back  to  the  position  determined  by  the  origi- 
nal forces;  or  rather,  it  would  swing  past  that  position 
and  begin  an  oscillatory  movement  which  would  be  per- 
petuated until  interfered  with  by  some  other  external  dis- 
turbance. It  is  manifest  that  this  oscillation  of  the  line 
ah  might  be  in  any  plane.  If  not  exactly  in  the  plane  of 
the  orbit,  or  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  with  this,  the 
motion  might  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  lying 
in  each  of  these  planes.  Thus  would  arise  movements 
analogous  to  those  known  in  astronomy  as  nutations  and 
librations.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
longer  axis  of  the  figure  would  receive  the  whole  of  this 
motion,  since  attraction  toward  O,  together  with  inter- 
molecular  freedom  of  motion,  would  cause  this  axis  to  lag 
behind  during  every  oscillation  of  the  former  axis  away 
from  the  line  cO.  In  other  words,  just  so  far  as  intermo- 
bility  of  parts  exists,  the  prolate  axis  would  be  maintained 
in  the  direction  cO;  and  it  would  be  swung  out  of  this 
direction  only  in  proportion  as  the  mass  might  have  pro- 
gressed toward  a  state  of  rigidity. 

According  to  the  conception  here  set  forth  respecting 
the  formation  of  a  prolate  spheroid,  the  synchronism  of 
orbital  and  axial  movements  might  be  destroyed  only  after 
cooling  and  contraction  should  have  developed  sufficient 
tendency  to  accelerated  motion  to  overcome,  in  conjuno- 
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tion  with  any  perturbative  action,  the  actions  holding  the 
line  a  6  in  its  position.  If,  while  this  acceleration  is  be- 
coming developed,  the  mass  should  attain  approximate 
rigidity^  the  superficial  currents  before  mentioned  would 
be  arrested,  and  would  cease  to  contribute  their  agency 
toward  an  increased  rotation  of  the  general  mass;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  crushing  process  of  maintaining  pro- 
lateness  would  be  greatly  opposed,  and  the  prolateness 
would  be  correspondingly  diminished,  together  with  its 
resistance  to  heterochronous  rotation. 

The  conservation  of  synchronous  motions  would  be 
promoted  by  an  action  not  yet  mentioned.  Conceiving 
each  tidal  protuberance  to  be  represented  by  a  point  at 
the  apex,  it  appears  that  the  one  on  the  nearer  side  by 
being  brought  under  an  increased  centripetal  force  will 
suffer  a  tendency  to  accelerated  motion  in  its  orbit.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  set  up  a  retrograde  rotary  motion 
in  the  derived  spheroid.  On  the  contrary,  the  point  at 
the  apex  of  the  anti-tide,  by  being  brought  under  a  dimin- 
ished centripetal  force,  will  suffer  a  tendency  to  retarded 
motion  in  its  orbit.  The  effect  of  this  will  also  be  to  set 
up  a  retrograde  rotary  motion  in  the  derived  spheroid. 
This  factor  unites  with  intermolecular  friction,  cohesion 
and  inertia  in  delaying  the  establishment  of  heterochron- 
ous motions. 

A  rigid  body,  or  any  solid  body  approximately  rigid 
and  incompressible,  possessing  such  prolateness  as  to 
result  in  synchronism  of  axial  and  orbital  motions,  could 
never  have  this  synchronism  destroyed  except  by  a  disturb- 
ance exerted  from  without.  This,  therefore,  is  a  relation 
of  orbital  and  axial  motions  which  ought  to  result  some- 
times in  the  progress  of  the  history  whose  earlier  chapters 
we  are  endeavoring  to  trace.  It  would  be  more  likely  to 
result  in  proportion  as  the  process  of  refrigeration  should 
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I)c  relatively  more  rapid.     This  would  take  place  in  nebu- 
lous masses  relativelv  smaller. 

4.  Ultimate  St/nchronism  of  Axial  and  Orbital  Mo- 
tious. — It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  that 
synchronous  movements  having  been  once  overcome,  in 
the  early  stage,  there  would  be  felt  a  tendency  to  their 
reproduction,  under  certain  conditions,  during  a  later  stage 
of  development.  While  the  nebulous  condition  exists, 
contraction  would  be  rapid  and  great  in  amount.  The 
resistance  offered  by  prolateness  to  the  destruction  of  syn- 
chronism, would  perhaps,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  be  com- 
pletely overcome,  and  a  rapid  rotary  motion  would  be  a 
nearly  uniform  incident  in  the  history  of  cooling.  But, 
as  the  tidal  protuberance,  even  if  solidification  should 
ensue,  can  never  cease  to  exist,  its  influence  in  opposing 
raj)id  rotation  will  never  be  removed.  When,  therefore, 
the  rate  of  contraction  and  consequent  tendency  to  accel- 
erated rotation  has  been  much  reduced  by  an  advanced 
stage  of  cooling,  or  by  incrustation  or  solidification,  the 
resistance  of  the  tidal  prolateness,  which  does  not  diminish 
accordingly,  must  again  tend  to  equilibrate  and  neutralize 
the  rotating  tendency.  This  effect,  upon  a  globe  perfectly 
solidified,  would  probably  reach  a  maximum  in  those  cases 
where  fluids  like  oceans  should  rest  in  basins  with  solid 
barriers  against  wlu'ch  the  fluid  tide  could  act.  Thus  the 
condition  of  svnchronous  axial  and  orbital  revolutions  is 
also  an  incident  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  cooling- 
history. 

f).  Stnntn((ri/. — We  have  thus  been  occupied  with 
the  diflicult  question  of  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
rotation  which  would  arise  in  a  sj)horoid  resulting  from 
the  spheration  of  a  nebulous  ring  detached  from  a  central 
rotating  mass.  The  conclusions  reached  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

(1.)  Rotation  would  arise  with  the  process  of  sphera- 
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tion,  and  its  axis  would  most  probably  be  at  right  ann^les 
with  the  plane  of  the  nebular  equator. 

(2.)  The  direction  of  the  rotation  would  be  determined 
hy  the  relation  of  the  velocities  of  the  outer  and  inner 
zones  of  the  ring. 

(3.)  If  all  parts  of  the  ring  rotated  with  nearly  the 
same  angular  velocity,  the  resulting  rotation  in  the 
spheroid  would  be  direct. 

(4.)  If  the  inner  zone  rotated  with  increased  velocity,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  equal  areas,  the  rotation  would 
be  retrograde. 

(5.)  Friction  and  cohesion  and  mutual  attraction  of  parts 
would  have  a  tendency  to  equalize  angular  velocities,  and 
thus  to  create  a  strain  toward  direct  motion. 

(6.)  If  this  strain  were  unequal  to  the  tendency  toward 
motion  under  the  law  of  equal  areas,  the  rotation  would 
be  retrogrmJe;  if  it  equalled  that  tendency  there  would 
be  no  rotation;  if  it  exceeded  it,  the  rotation  would  be 
direct. 

(7.)  The  strain  toward  direct  motion  would  bo  least 
when  the  nebulous  matter  is  tenuous,  for  then  friction  and 
cohesion  would  be  least,  and  the  influence  of  gravitation 
would  be  least  felt.  The  strain  toward  retrograde  motion 
would  be  greatest  when  the  ring  is  widest,  for  thon  the 
acceleration  of  the  inner  zone  is  greatest.  The  conditions 
of  least  strain  toward  direct  motion  and  greatest  toward 
retrograde  motion  would  concur  in  the  earlier  annulating 
staije  of  the  nebula. 

(8.)  The  strain  toward  direct  motion  would  bo  greatest 
when  the  nebulous  matter  is  most  dense,  for  then  friction 
and  cohesion  would  bo  greatest,  and  the  influonoe  of 
gravitation  would  be  most  felt.  The  straiti  toward  retro- 
grade motion  would  be  least  when  the  ring  is  narrowest, 
for  then  the  acceleration  of  the  iiuier  zone  would  be  least. 
The  conditions  of  greatest   strain  toward  direct  motion 
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and  least  toward  retrograde  motion  concur  in  the  later 
annulating  stage  of  the  nebula. 

(9.)  The  rotation,  if  direct,  would  at  first  probably  be 
synchronous  with  the  orbital  revolution,  and  the  derived 
spheroid  would  be, prolate.  This  prolateness  would  tend 
to  persist,  (a)  In  consequence  of  the  imperfect  intermo- 
bility  of  parts  in  the  spheroid,  (b)  In  consequence  of  an 
adjustment  of  parts  having  different  densities,  so  that  the 
most  and  least  dense  would  be  ranged  about  the  poles  of 
the  prolate  axis. 

(10.)  The  progressive  contraction  of  the  derived  spheroid 
would  result  in  a  perpetual  tendency  to  rotate  more 
rapidly;  and  this  tendency  might  overcome  the  tendency 
to  synchronous  movements.  This  would  be  the  more 
likely  as  the  latter  tendency  would  diminish  with  the 
increase  of  the  square  of  the  interval  between  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  the  derived  and  original  masses. 

Memorandum, — This  interval  would  increase.  («)  By 
the  progressive  shrinkage  of  the  central  mass,  {b)  As  a 
consequence  of  the  diminished  centripetal  force,  (c)  As 
the  result  of  any  eccentric  motion  which  may,  in  some 
cases,  have  been  imparted  to  the  derived  mass  at  the  epoch 
of  its  separation  from  the  primitive  mass. 

(11.)  In  a  derived  spheroid  possessing  great,  but  un- 
equal, intermolecular  mobility,  the  establishment  of  super- 
ficial currents,  gradually  deepening  and  involving  the  whole 
mass,  would  tend  to  destroy  primitive  synchronous  move- 
ments. 

3femoraH(7Km. — The  prolateness  of  the  derived  mass 
would,  however,  be  maintained,  and  would  diminish  only 
in  proportion  as  its  rigidity  should  increase. 

(12.)  Perturbative  action  having  a  component  making 
an  oblique  angle  with  the  prolate  axis  might  overcome  any 
preponderating  tendency  to  synchronous  motions. 

(13.)  In  a  r if/id  prolate  body  synchronously  rotating, 
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oniy  external  perturbative  action  couid  ever  destroy  the 
synchronism. 

(14.)  Rotation  would  also  be  caused  by  the  inevitable 
ultimate  coalescence  of  the  two  or  more  masses  into  which 
it  is  supposable  that  an  unstratified  nebulous  ring  might, 
in  some  instances,  be  separated.  The  discordant  positions 
of  the  rotational  axes  resulting  from  this  cause  are,  how- 
ever, not  distinctly  apparent  among  the  phenomena  of  the 
solar  system. 

(15.)  Synchronous  motions  would  result  again,  in  the 
ulterior  history  of  the  derived  spheroid,  through  the  con- 
tinued action  of  tidal  friction.  This  result,  though  favored 
by  the  existence  of  fluids  on  the  surface,  would  not  be 
permissively  conditioned  upon  it,  since  all  tidal  motions  in 
a  spheroid  whose  constituent  parts  are  not  perfectly  free  to 
move,  are,  by  so  much,  constrained  in  the  direction  opposed 
to  those  motions,  the  tidal  effects  are  delayed  and  the  tidal 
action  becomes  thus  a  constant  effort  to  rotate  the  spheroid 
in  the  direction  of  the  tidal  progress,  that  is,  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  normal  rotation  of  the  spheroid.* 

6.  Arrangement  of  Heavier  Matters  on  the  Derived 
Spheroid, — In  all  stages  of  the  derived  spheroid  there 
would  be  a  tendency  of  the  heavier  parts  to  accumulate 
on  the  side  nearest  the  central  attractive  body.  There 
may  be  a  condition  of  matter  in  which  diversified  densities 
have  not  been  attained.  There  is  also,  probably,  a  stage 
of  nebulous  history  in  which  the  interniobility  of  parts 
prevents  adjustment  of  portions  in  accordance  with  densi- 
ties. But  assuredly,  a  time  sooner  or  later  arrives  when 
diversity  of  densities  not  only  exists,  but  the  conditions  are 
such  that  the  positions  of  the  parts  must  be  determined 
by  their  relative  densities.  While  synchronistic  motions 
exist,  there  will  be  two  forces  acting  toward  the  determi- 

*  The  subject  of  tidal  action  will  be  resumed  and  ntudlcd  in  greater  detail  in 
connection  with  planetary  evolntion. 
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nation  of  those  relative  positions.  One  is  the  central 
attraction  toward  the  centre  of  orbital  motion;  the  other 
is  the  centrifugal  tendency  resulting  from  the  orbital  mo- 
tion. The  nearest  parts  experience  most  of  the  centripe- 
tal tendency,  and  the  remotest  parts,  most  of  the  centrifu- 
gal tendency.  The  centripetal  force  tends  to  bring  the 
denser  parts  to  the  nearer  side,  and  the  centrifugal  force 
tends  to  transfer  them  to  the  remoter  side.  Unless  the 
excess  of  the  centripetal  force  on  the  nearer  side  exactly 
equals  the  excess  of  the  centrifugal  force  on  the  remoter 
side,  the  heavier  parts  must  tend  toward  one  extremity  of 
the  prolate  axis.  Whichever  be  the  side  toward  which  they 
settle,  the  resulting  distribution  of  the  matter  must  consti- 
tute a  resistance  to  the  disturbance  of  synchronistic  motions. 

The  factors  entering  into  a  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion to  which  side  the  heavier  parts  would  tend  are,  the 
mass  of  the  central  body,  the  distance  between  its  centre 
of  gravity  and  that  of  the  derived  spheroid,  the  length  of 
the  prolate  axis  of  the  derived  spheroid  and  the  velocity  of 
motion  in  its  orbit. 

In  any  particular  case,  where  the  mass  of  the  central 
body  and  the  length  of  the  prolate  axis  remain  constant, 
the  relation  of  the  differential  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces  to  each  other  will  vary,  on  condition  of  uniform 
angular  velocity  of  rotation,  with  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies.  But  the  differ- 
ential centrifuaral  tendencv,  on  the  conditions  assumed, 
remains  constant.*     On  the  contrary,  since  the  centripetal 

•The  contrifngnl  tendenolrs  nt  tlic  nearer  and  remoter  |>olo8  of  the  prolate 
axis  beinjj  reprctfcnted  by  F'  and  /»'",  and  the  dUt;mce!*  of  the«e  ix)lc8  by  d'  and 
d'\  we  have  for  the  angular  velocity  0,  by  the  principle!*  of  mechanic?,  F"-  F* 
:-d"9*—d'Bi  Now  8npiM).>'e  the  spheroid  to  be  placed  at  a  diflfcrent  distance 
from  the  central  IkmIv,  fo  that  d'=  d' ±  n  and  d"=d" ±  n.  Letting/' and/"  rep 
resent  the  centrifngal  tendencies  at  the  i)ole«  of  the  prolate  axits  in  the  new 
}M)sition,  we  have,  for  the  same  an<;nlar  velocity  as  before,/"— /=  ((/"i  n)tf*— 
id' ±  ti)e^=  d"0^ -  d'9^=  F"-  F*.  Hence  the  differential  centrifugal  tendency 
remains  constant. 
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force  vanes  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the 
differential  centripetal  tendency  increases  with  the  distance 
between  the  two  bodies.  Hence  if,  at  any  distance,  tlie 
differential  centripetal  and  centrifugal  tendencies  are 
equal,  at  a  less  distance  the  centrifugal  would  preponder- 
ate, and  at  a  greater,  the  centripetal  would  preponderate. 
Where  the  orbital  motion  at  different  distances  is  in  con- 
formity with  Kepler's  third  law,  the  angular  velocity,  and 
hence  the  differential  centrifugal  tendency  would  be  in- 
creased with  shortening  of  the  distance;  and  accordingly, 
the  differential  centripetal  and  centrifugal  tendencies 
would  not  diverge  as  rapidly  (with  a  given  rate  of  change 
in  distance),  as  when,  according  to  our  first  supposition, 
the  angular  velocity  remains  constant.* 

7.  Orders  of  Nehuhe. — Let  us  remember  that  our 
speculations  thus  far  concern  nebulae;  and  that  the  segre- 
gation of  parts  results  in  a  system  of  nebulous  masses, 
each  of  which  in  turn  may  be  destined  to  repeat  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  parent  nebula.     Consider  then,  one  of  these 

*Thc  eqnation  of  differential  centripetal  and  centrifugal  tendencies  presents 
the  following  relation  among  the  values  Involved: 

Let  9  =  gravity  at  tbe  central  body's  surface,  assumed  to  be  a  Hpberc  without 
rotary  motion, 
rf'  and  «f"=  distances  from  centre  of  gravity  of  the  central  body  to  the 

nearest  and  remotest  |>ole8  of  the  prolate  axis. 
r*  and  r"=  the  linear  orbital  velocites  respectively  of  these  two  i)ok>!«. 
R  —  radius  of  central  sphere. 
Then  the  condition  of  equal  differential  centripetal  and  centrifugal  tendencies 
gives 


But  since  ^"'  =  — j^j-*  ^®  ***^'° 


Whence  v'=^,[  g{,d"-\- iV) ]*• 

Also,  since  the  angular  velocity  0  =  7,« 


«  =  5^,  lfl'(^"  +  rfO]*. 
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partial  nebulae.  Though  presenting  but  a  small  disc,  at 
the  enormous  distance  from  which  we  gaze  upon  it,  we 
must  suppose  its  diameter  greater  than  that  of  our  solar 
system.  It  is  still  in  large  part  an  incandescent  vapor. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  matter  of  our  solar  system 
was  one  of  these  partial  nebulse,  or  perhaps  an  original 
growth  which  had  never  attained  larger  dimensions,  or 
perhaps  again,  one  of  the  segregated  masses  of  a  non- 
rotating  nebula.  Many  of  the  stars  in  our  firmament 
represent  other  nebulae  of  the  same  order,  out  of  which 
have  emerged  the  stars  and  the  planetary  systems  which 
probably  circle  around  them.  It  was  the  speculation  of 
Kant,  and  the  original  conception  of  Sir  William  Herschcl 
(though  he  did  not  so  distinctly  enunciate  the  agency  of 
rotation)  that  at  periods  incalculably  remote,  an  enormous 
system  of  partial  nebulae  had  issued  from  that  grand  uni- 
versal nebula  which  contained  all  the  matter  of  our  firma- 
ment of  stars  and  planets.  This  firmament,  as  they 
thought,  was  possibly  once  a  nebula,  like  those  other  thou- 
sands of  nebulte  which  we  believe  to  have  advanced  varying 
distances  on  the  way  to  completed  stellation.  Kant  con- 
ceived that  it  performed  then  a  stupendous  gyration  about 
an  axis.  Even  now,  that  gyration  should  be  continued. 
The  idea  is  not  entirely  fanciful;  for  astronomers  have 
sliown  that  all  the  stars,  as  a  rule,  are  actually  in  motion; 
and  Maedler  believes  that  he  has  rendered  it  probable  that 
our  sun  has  Alcyone  in  the  Pleiades  for  the  centre  of  its 
orbit,  and  consumes  180  millions  of  years  in  completing  a 
single  revolution.  If  a  nebula  requires  180  millions  of 
years  for  a  single  rotation,  what  change  of  position  could 
we  expect  to  detect  in  the  brief  interval  since  the  con- 
struction of  Sir  William  Hcrschel's  great  telescope? 

it  must  be  soberly  said,  however,  that  there  is  com- 
paratively little  ground  for  the  opinion  that  our  entire 
firmament  is  now  in  a  state  of  gyration  about  a  common 
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centre.     In  such  case  there  would  be  more  consentaneous- 
ness  in  the  movements  which  have  been  actually  traced 
among  the  fixed  stars.     There  is  no  conceivable  system  of 
relative  positions  and  velocities  about  a  common  centre 
which  would  develop  the  seemingly  sporadic  movements 
which  we  witness.     Undoubtedly  every  star  is  in  motion; 
and  undoubtedly  every  starts  motion  is  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  central  forces.     Undoubtedly  the  sun  and  solar 
system  are  moving  majestically  across  the  spaces  which 
separate  star  from  star.     It  is  shown  also  that  many  coup- 
lets and  larger  groups  of  stars  are  physically  connected; 
and  that  most  of  the  stars  in  certain  regions  of  the  heav- 
ens possess  a  common  motion;  but  we  have  not,  as  yet, 
good   inductive   ground  for  affirming  a  common   rotary 
motion  of  our  firmament,  or  its  derivation,  by  the  an  nuta- 
tion process,  from  a  general  firmamental  nebula.     There 
is  more  ground  for  the  belief  that  each  star  is  the  residual 
centre  of  a  distinct  nebular  mass,  by  whatever  process  iso- 
lated.    We  may  therefore  reasonably  proceed  to  contem- 
plate the  evolution  of  a  solar  nebula,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of    its  origin  or  previous  transformations.     This 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  primitive  history  of  a 
solar  system. 

But  we  pause  here  in  the  midst  of  our  speculations. 
The  very  firmament  is  careering  in  infinite  space,  while  we 
ponder  on  its  constitution  and  history  or  turn  to  our  ma- 
terial occupations.  Our  comfortable  homes,  while  we  dine 
or  sleep,  are  rolled  through  space  at  the  rate  of  seven  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth. 
During  the  same  time  they  are  transported  sixty-eight 
thousand  miles  by  the  movement  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 
Then  the  sun,  with  his  entire  family  of  planets,  is  sweep- 
ing through  immensity,  toward  the  constellation  Hercules, 
with  a  velocity  which,  if  equal  to  that  of  Arcturus,  is  two 
hundred  thousand  miles  an  hour.     And  lastly,  there  must 
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be  some  common  motion  of  translation  of  the  whole  inex- 
tricable maze  of  moving  stars,  and  with  a  velocity  to  which 
fancy  may  assign  what  rate  it  pleases  without  restraint 
from  science.  This  mighty  waltz  of  cosmic  dancers  is  joined 
by  the  gauzy  nebulae,  animated  also,  like  our  firmament, 
by  their  own  internal  motions.  In  the  midst  of  this  uni- 
verse of  seething  movements  is  our  appointed  home.  The 
mind  uplifted  in  the  effort  to  contemplate  them  and  gras]> 
their  method,  grows  giddy  and  impotent.  How  sublime 
these  activities  !  To  what  a  numerous  and  lofty  compan- 
ionship does  our  little  planet  belong !  Hard  it  seems  to 
be  imprisoned  here  while  the  realm  of  the  universe  tempts 
us  to  its  exploration.  How  can  a  human  soul  content 
itself  to  roll  and  whirl  through  space  during  its  mortal 
days,  and  eat  and  sleep  and  trifle,  like  rats  in  a  ship  at  sea, 
without  wondering  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  bound  ? 


•  I 
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PLANETOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE    SOLAR    SYSTEM, 

Theoriaram  ylres,  arcta  et  quasi  se  mntno  «uBtinente  partium  adaptatione, 
qui,  quasi  in  orbem  coherent,  flrmautur.*— Bacon. 

Erst,  space  was  nebulous. 
It  whirled,  and  in  the  whirl,  the  nebulous  millc 
Brolcc  into  rifts  and  curdled  into  orbs  — 
Whirled  and  still  curdled,  till  the  azure  rifts 
Severed  and  shored  vast  systems,  all  of  orbs.— David  Masson. 

I  HAVE  presented,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  some  of 
the  evidences  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  worhl-stuff 
through  space.  We  have  no  warrant  whatever  for  affirm- 
ing its  diffusion  "through  infinite  space";  nor  can  we 
rationally  speak  of  any  particular  condition  of  this  matter 
at  any  absolute  "beginning."  Nor  can  we  affirm  that  it 
was  distributed  "uniformly";  nor  that  its  tenuity  was 
any  number  of  thousand  times  "greater  than  that  of 
hydrogen."  It  suffices  to  recognize  the  evidence  that  the 
cosmic  matter  which  we  now  see  aggregated  in  worlds 
existing  in  various  stages  of  development  from  a  conceiv- 
able and  rational  starting  point,  was  once  widely  diffused, 
and  probably  cold;  and  that  by  the  mutual  attractions  of 
particles  and  masses,  much  of  this  matter  became  gathered 
into  aggregations  of  vast  magnitude. 

I  have  also  attempted  to  show  that  the  further  opera- 
tion of  gravity  would  tend  perpetually  to  the  further 
aggregation  of  these  masses,  and  that  their  collisions 
would  result  in  the  development  of  intense  heat.     I  have 

*Thc  strength  of  theories  is  cstablisihed  by  their  compact  nnd  mutually 
sustaining  coadaptation  of  parts,  by  which  they  cohere  as  in  an  arch. 

to  145 
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shown  that  rotary  motion  must  have  been  also  a  result  of 
such  collisions;  and  must  also  have  been  generated  by 
mutual  attractions  without  the  occurrence  of  collision.  I 
have  traced  the  further  consequences  of  the  rotation  of  a 
heated  globe  of  nebulous  matter,  and  have  pointed  out  the 
necessity,  in  some  cases,  of  a  process  of  annulation,  and 
.the  subsequent  gathering  of  the  rings  into  spheroidal 
masses  rotating  on  their  axes  and  revolving  in  orbits  about 
the  residual  mass.*  The  process,  as  described,  results  in 
breaking  up  a  great  firmaniental  nebula  into  a  large 
number  of  partial  or  solar  nebulae;  and  it  is  one  of  these, 
or  at  least  a  nebula  of  this  order  of  magnitude,  which  we 
are  to  follow  further  in  the  course  of  its  evolution. 

It  is  not  implied  that  all  solar  nebulae  have  been  thus 
derived.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  nebulae  are  of 
magnitudes  so  small  comparatively  that  they  condense 
directly  into  suns  and  planets.  They  have  never  been  of 
any  higher  order  than  solar  nebulae.  Whatever  its  ante- 
cedent history,  it  is  the  solar  nebula  to  which  attention 
is  now  directed. 

Being  a  nebulous  mass  essentially  identical,  except  as 
to  magnitude,  with  the  firmamental  nebula  which  we  have 
been  considering,  it  is  evident  that  all  its  nebulous  history 
must  be  essentially  such  as  we  have  already  traced.  It 
only  remains,  therefore,  to  continue  to  follow  the  evolution 
in  a  case  in  which  a  nebulous  globe  condenses  directly  to 
the  solar  and  planetary  conditions.  What  needs  to  be 
said  to  make  this  part  of  the  process  plain  to  the  reader 
can  perhaps  be  best  presented  in  the  form  of  a  citation  of 
actual  phenomena  which  find  their  best  explanation  in  a 
nebular  evolution;    and  then  a  discussion  of  the  various 

♦Should  the  reader  feel  Interested  In  further  views  on  the  origin  of  clusters 
and  ni'bulic,  he  may  consult  memoirs'  of  Prof.  Stephen  Alexander  in  Gould's 
Astronomical  Journal,  vol.  II,  1852;  as  also  those  of  Sir  William  Ilerschel  as 
cited  in  Part  IV,  ch.  iii,  $  S,  of  the  present  work,  and  the  coincident  views  of 
Arago  in  AatronomU  populaire. 
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objections  wnich  have  been  urged  against  the  theory  by 
varioiu  classes  of  persons. 

§1.  VEBIPICATION  OP  THE  NEBULAR  THEORY  FROM 

FACTS. 

I.  Observed  Phenomena  of  the  Solar  System  which 
oceard  with  the  requirements  of  the  Nebular  Theory. 

A.       DEMONSTRATIVE    PHENOMENA. 
(See  Works  on  Astronomy.) 

1.  The  planets  all  move  in  their  orbits  in  the  same 
direction. 

2.  The  sun  rotates  on  his  axis  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  planets  revolve  in  their  orbits. 

3.  All  the  planets,  except  Uranus  and  probably  Nep- 
tune, rotate  on  their  axes  in  the  same  direction. 

4.  All  the  satellites  revolve  in  their  orbits  in  the  same 
direction,  except  those  of  the  planets  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune. 

5.  The  moon  rotates  on  its  axis  in  the  same  direction; 
and  no  satellite  is  known  to  rotate  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

6.  The  planes  of  all  the  planetary  orbits  are  nearly 
coincident. 

7.  The  plane  of  Neptune's  orbit  is  almost  exactly  coin- 
cident with  the  invariable  plane  of  the  solar  system.  (Sec 
§3,1.) 

8.  The  planes  of  all  the  planetary  orbits  in  the  course 
of  their  secular  oscillations  approach  nearly  to  coincidence 
with  the  invariable  plane;  and  the  orbits  of  Venus,  the 
Earth  and  Mars  attain  to  complete  coincidence.  (See 
§  3,  1.) 

9.  The  planes  of  the  secondary  orbits  are  all  nearly 
coincident  with  the  planes  of  the  equators  of  their  pri- 
maries. 
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10.  The  plane  of  the  sun^s  equator  is  nearly  coincident 
with  the  invariable  plane  of  the  solar  system. 

11.  The  sun  is  the  centre  of  motion  of  all  the  planets. 

12.  Every  system  of  satellites  has  one  primary  for  its 
centre  of  motion. 

13.  The  orbital  paths  of  the  planets  and  satellites  vary 
but  little  from  circles. 

14.  The  larger  planets  have  the  greater  number  of 
satellites  because  greater  mass  would  prolong  the  period 
of  mobility  of  parts,  and  thus  the  possibility  of  annula- 
tion. 

15.  The  angular  and  also  the  actual  velocities  of  the 
planets  and  satellites  in  their  orbits  increase  with  the 
decrease  of  their  mean  distances  from  their  centres  of 
attraction. 

16.  The  Saturnian  system  still  retains  an  example  of 
the  ring-condition. 

17.  The  Earth  furnishes  evidence  of  intense  internal 
heat,  and  other  evidences  of  a  general  temperature  in 
ancient  times,  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  rocks  at  the  sur- 
face.    (See  chap.  Ill,  §  1,  1.) 

18.  The  superposition  of  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks 
over  metamorphic  sedimentary  rocks  implies  a  process  of 
cooling.     (See  works  on  Geology.) 

19.  The  animal  and  vegetable  forms  fossilized  in  the 
older  rocks  prove  an  ancient  higher  temperature  for  the 
terrestrial  climates.  (See  Sketches  of  Creation  and  works 
on  Geology.) 

20.  The  oblateness  of  the  other  planets  implies  a  for- 
mer state  of  fluidity  in  them. 

21.  The  crater-like  forms  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the 
moon  indicate  a  former  intensity  of  igneous  action. 
(Chap.  Ill,  §  2,  3.) 

22.  The  absence  of  air  and  water  from  the  moon  indi- 
cates a  state  of  complete  refrigeration.     (Chap.  Ill,  §  2,  5.) 
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23.  The  cloud-enveloped  condition  of  Jupiter,  together 
with  some  indications  of  inherent  luminosity,  implies  a 
temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  earth;  and  this  may 
be  supposed  inherited  from  a  past  still  more  highly  heated 
condition.  A  less  advanced  stage  than  that  attained  by 
the  earth  would  be  attributable  to  the  vastly  greater  mass 
of  matter  in  that  planet,  which  would  demand  vastly  more 
time  to  reach  a  cooled  and  habitable  condition.  (Chap. 
Ill,  §6.) 

24.  The  substances  which  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  the  sun  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  earth.  (See  Young 
on  The  Sun;  Seech i :  J^e  Soliel ;  Schellen :  Si)€ctral 
Analysis^  etc.) 

25.  The  composition  of  meteorites  coming  from  the 
planetary  spaces  is  terrestrial,  and  points  to  the  general 
inference  that  all  the  bodies  occupying  the  planetary  spaces 
have  the  same  composition  as  the  earth  and  the  sun.  (See 
Meunier:  Le  Ciel  Geoloffiqiiey  and  works  on  meteorites.) 

26.  The  planets  and  satellites  all  move  about  their  cen- 
tral bodies  with  velocities  so  varying  with  the  distance 
that  the  radius  vector  of  each  body  describes  equal  areas 
in  equal  times. 

27.  Our  satellite  always  turns  the  same  side  toward  the 
earth;  and  so  far  as  we  know,  all  the  satellites  of  our  sys- 
tem turn  always  the  same  side  toward  their  primaries. 

28.  The  sun  still  exists  in  a  nebulous  condition  so  far 
as  exposed  to  our  inspection. 

B.       PHENOMENA    PROBABLY    CONFIRMATORY. 

29.  The  period  of  rotation  of  Saturn's  rings  is  less  than 
the  axial  rotation  of  the  planet. 

30.  The  orbital  velocities  of  the  planets  conform  to  the 
third  law  of  Kepler  instead  of  being  in  the  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  mean  distances  from  the  sun.  (See  §  2, 
Objection  4.) 
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31.  The  ratio  of  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the  successive 
spheroids  in  the  development  of  the  Jovian  system,  to 
the  actual  mean  distances  of  the  Jovian  satellites,  is  less 
than  the  corresponding  ratios  in  the  original  planetary 
spheroids  to  the  actual  mean  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun. 

32.  The  rate  of  axial  rotation  as  we  recede  from  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  system  toward  the  periphery  is 
increasingly  more  rapid  (p.  165).  The  only  exception  is 
Jupiter,  which  rotates  36°  an  hour,  while  Saturn  rotates 
only  34°. 5  an  hour.     (See  Part  I,  ch.  ii,  §  4,  2.) 

II.  Observed  Phenofnena  not  belonging  to  the  Solar 
System  which  accord  with  thereqniremeiHs  of  the  Nebular 
Theory,     (See  Part  I,  ch.  ii.) 

33.  The  nebulae  and  other  cosmic  bodies  exist  in  a 
nebulous  state. 

34.  The  ring  condition  actually  exists  in  certain 
nebulae. 

35.  Spiral  and  other  nebulous  forms  indicate  a  state  of 
rotation. 

We  may  cite  in  addition  the  brilliant  experiment  of 
Plateau.* 

All  the  foregoing  phenomena  observable  within  the  solar 
system  are,  at  least  to  the  28th, f  so  obviously  conform- 
able to  the  requirements  of  the  nebular  theory  that  prob- 
ably no  reasonable  person  will  maintain  that  they  present 
any  difficulties.  Now  what  must  be  said  in  view  of  such  a 
catalogue  of  coincidences?  They  show  at  least,  that  all 
parts  of  our  system  must  have  had  a  common  origin  and  a 

*  J.  Plateau :  Memoire  sur  Us  pfitnothknett  gw  prUtnie  une  masse  liquids  librs 
et  soustrai/e  d  Vaction  ds  la  penantfur^  Nonveaux  memoIrcB  dc  TAcade'inie  dc 
Briixellos,  xvi.  1843,  translation.  Experimental  and  Theoretical  Researches  on  the 
Figures  of  Equilibrium  of  a  Liquid  Mass  Withdrawn  frcm  ths  Action  of 
Gravity,  etc..  Smithsonian  Rcport!i«,  1863. 

t  Prof.  Stephen  Alexander  enumerates  62  "  consistencies''  or  conflrmAtlons 
of  the  nebular  theory  (Smithsonian  Contributions  zxi,  Art.  I,  pp.  80-91X 
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common  history.  If  our  earth  has  had  a  cosmic  history, 
then  that  history  involved  all  the  other  bodies  of  our  system. 
Unless  we  choose  to  abandon  all  scientific  method,  and 
dogmatically  assert  that  each  world  is  the  product  of 
immediate  creation,  and  deny  that  the  plan  which  embraces 
their  forms  and  movements  shows  any  physical  relation 
among  them,  we  must  seek  for  a  theory  of  their  past 
history  v/liich  will  coincide  in  all  these  twenty-eight  par- 
ticulars with  the  facts  of  observation.  But  a  physical 
relation  exists  among  all  the  parts  of  the  solar  system  in 
human  times;  they  are  acting  mutually  upon  each  other; 
new  positions  and  conditions  arc  daily  arising  out  of  these 
mutual  actions.  We  have  seen  a  brief  chapter  of  cosmical 
history  enacted  during  the  period  of  our  observations;  and 
the  denial  that  this  history  stretches  back  into  prehistoric 
and  remoter  times  is  a  folly  only  equalled  by  that  of  a  man 
who  should  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  at  New 
Orleans,  and  declare  that  the  stream  had  no  existence 
northward  beyond  the  range  of  his  vision.  The  parts  of 
the  solar  system  are  physi(5ally  connected  in  human  times; 
and  he  who  would  deny  that  the  history  of  such  connection 
stretches  into  a  remote  past  is  incapable  of  reasoning  on 
the  subject. 

Now,  if  the  real  history  whose  outcome  we  look  upon 
is  a  history  of  physical  actions  and  reactions,  what  concep- 
tion can  be  formed  of  the  particular  nature  of  that  history 
which  will  be  more  conformable  to  the  leading  facts  of 
observation  than  the  conception  of  an  original  nebula, 
rotating  and  cooling,  and  evolving  progressively  the  inci- 
dents of  such  a  process  ?  With  so  extended  a  catalogue 
of  coincidences,  a  mere  hypothesis  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  highly  probable  representation  of  the  truth;  unless 
some  grand  phenomenon  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  or 
some  strictly  crucial  test  dissipates  the  accumulated  prob- 
ability In  its  favor. 
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I  hear  it  said  that  these  grandly  outlined  events  are 
only  a  dream  —  a  poetic  creation,  without  the  possibility 
of  a  demonstration.  Well,  if  no  more  could  be  said,  I 
am  prepossessed  by  them,  as  the  best  and  most  plausible 
conjectures  which  could  be  made  by  the  wisest  of  men. 
Until  some  objector  can  put  forth  a  more  probable  concep- 
tion of  that  past  history  which  has  been  so  real,  I  deem  it 
wise  to  pay  respect  to  a  conception  which  has  been  grow- 
ing in  esteem  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Let  it  be  a 
mere  hypothesis;  it  may  be  one  ripened  into  an  imperish- 
able doctrine.  Gravitation  was  a  mere  hypothesis  once  — 
and  once  even  an  abandoned  hypothesis.  That  the  planets 
move  in  ellipses  was  Kepler's  hypothesis;  but  now  it  is 
demonstrated.  Is  it  said,  the  nebular  hypothesis  cannot 
be  demonstrated?  It  is  all  but  demonstrated  to-day;  and 
he  who  doubts  is  more  credulous  than  ho  who  believes.  It 
is  all  but  demonstrated  by  the  three  dozen  coincidences 
which  I  have  enumerated.  And  it  is  all  but  demonstrated 
by  the  rigorous  processes  of  mathematics  which  so  long 
since  gave  a  rational  basis  to  Kepler's  laws. 

Yet,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  coincidences  and  con- 
firmations; with  the  great  weight  of  almost  unanimous 
scientific  opinion  for  an  indorsement,  we  find  such  a  judg- 
ment as  the  following  on  record  in  a  work  which  is  still 
recent:  "We  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  nebular 
theory  lacks  all  the  elements  of  credibility.  It  is  at  vari- 
ance with  astronomical  facts.  It  is  destitute  of  philo- 
sophical consistency.  It  assumes  everything  that  ought 
to  be  demonstrated.  It  deals  in  glittering  generalities 
where  it  ought  to  go  into  minute  details.  It  ignores  the 
mathematical  relations  of  forces  and  effects.  In  fine,  its 
data  are  intangible,  incongruous  and  impertinent  to  its  con- 
clusions. Never  in  the  history  of  science  was  theory  more 
pretentious.     Never   did   theory   less  justify  its   preteu- 
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•ions."*  This  language  is  emphatic  and  unreserved. 
Every  word  deserves  to  be  italicised.  This  is  the  daring 
indictment  drawn  up  against  the  good  judgment  of  such 
astronomers  and  physicists  as  I^aplace,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Helmholtz,  Mayer,  Tyndall,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Clerk  Max- 
well, Clifford,  Croll,  Huggins,  Lockyer,  Arago,  Oersted, 
Becquerel,  S.  C.  Walker,  Benjamin  Peirce,  B.  A.  Gould, 
D.  Kirkwood,  .T.  C.  Watson,  G.  Hinrichs,  D.  Trowbridge, 
S.  Newcomb,  C.  E.  Young,  J,  E.  Hilgard,  Joseph  Leconte 
and  a  host  of  other  names  of  similar  authority  in  these 
and  other  departments  of  natural  science.  How  superior 
must  be  the  knowledge  and  the  penetration  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  could  bring  such  an  indictment  against  such 
an  arrav  of  honored  names.  And  how  clear  and  demon- 
strative  the  apprehension  of  the  grounds  of  an  indictment 
presented  with  such  unruffled  assurance  of  infallibility. 

§  2.   OBJECTIONS  BASED  ON  RELATIONS  OF  PLANETARY 

MOTIONS. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  phenomena  which  by  one  and 
another  have  been  cited  as  incompatible  with  the  nebular 
theory. 

1.  Retrograde  Motions,^ — The  satellites  of  Uranus  re- 
volve in  a  plane  which  makes  an  angle  of  98°  with  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic.  That  is,  the  system  is  tilted  up  until  it  is 
8'^  beyond  a  right  angle  with  the  ecliptic,  and  the  satellites 
thus  have  an  apparent  retrograde  motion.     Similarly,  the 

♦  Rev.  W.  Slatighter :  The  Modem  Genetis  p.  290.  We  might  offset  this  bold 
arraignment  by  the  followinc:  passage  from  an  authority  of  high  and  recognized 
standing  aH  a  logician:  "There  in  thus  in  LapIace*H  theory," saya  John  Stuart 
Mill,  *^  nothing  hy pot hefical;  it  if*  an  example  of  UgitimaU  reasoning  from  a 
present  effect  to  its  paut  cause,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  that  cause;  it 
assumes  nothing  more  than  that  objects  which  really  exist,  obey  the  laws  which 
are  known  to  be  obeyed  by  all  terrestrial  objects  resembling  them  "  {System  of 
Logic,  Am.  ed.,  p.  399.) 

tM.  Faye,  Comptrn  Rendus,  xc,  pp.  5<»-71,  March,  1880;  Rev.  W.  B.  Slaugh- 
ter: Tht  Modem  Genesis,  10&-109. 
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plane  of  Neptune's  satellite  is  tilted  over  145°,  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  a  retrograde  motion  in  an  orbit  inclined  35° 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Now,  nothing  is  more  natu- 
ral than  to  suppose  that  a  partial  inversion  of  these  sys- 
tems has  taken  place.  These  inclinations,  in  fact,  are 
onlv  extreme  cases  of  the  inclination  which  characterizes 
all  the  orbital  and  equatorial  planes  of  our  system.  The 
satellites  of  Saturn  have  generally  an  inclination  of  28°, 
and  one  of  the  Asteroids  has  an  inclination  of  nearly  35°. 

(1.)  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  both  the  Uranian 
and  Neptunian  systems  should  have  suffered  an  overturn 
through  the  influence  of  some  powerfully  attracting  body 
passing  in  the  neighborhood.  If  this  occurred  before  the 
planetary  nebula  had  commenced  annulation,  then  the 
motions  of  its  later-formed  satellites  would  conform  to  the 
plane  of  the  planetary  rotations.  If  it  occurred  after  the 
satellites  were  formed,  their  orbits  might  depart  very  far 
from  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  planet.  It  is  even  con- 
ceivable, in  this  case,  that  the  planet's  rotary  motion 
might  be  direct  while  the  orbital  motions  of  the  satellites 
are  retrograde.  The  influence  of  such  disturbing  body 
may  also  have  been  felt  by  the  Saturnian  system,  which 
shows  an  extraordinary  inclination,  while  the  planets  suc- 
cessively more  remote  have  been  successively  more  dis- 
turbed. 

The  accompanying  figure  (Figure  33)  will  illustrate  a 
possible  method  of  the  overturn  of  a  system  after  the 
formation  of  the  satellites.  It  represents  a  planet  in  its 
orbit,  and  surrounded  by  the  orbit  of  one  of  its  satellites. 
The  latter  orbit  is  originally  coincident  with  the  plane  of 
the  planetary  orbit  as  shown  in  B  N^  A  N.  But  suppose 
when  the  satellite  is  at  A,  an  attractive  influence  to  be 
felt  from  the  direction  C  A;  one  component  of  this  force 
would  act  in  the  direction  A  G,  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit, 
and  would  not  alter  the  inclination  of  the  orbit;  but  the 
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Other  would  net  at  right  angles  with  this,  in  the  direction 
AF,  and  would  tend  to  carry  A  towant  F,  but  the  attrac- 
tion of  tho  planet  would  bring  A  toward  the  position  A'. 
The  satellite  would  pass  on  in  its  orbit,  but  u]>oii  its 
return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  position  A,  a  further  impulse 
would  be  felt.     This  would  be  repeated  again  and  again. 


as  long  as  the  disturbing  body  should  remain  in  the  same 
general  direction.  It  is  truL^  that  the  satellite  would  be 
«ttracte<J  throughout  its  whole  course,  and  at  It  the  effect 
would  be  a  partial  restoration  of  the  original  position  of 
the  orbit;  but  the  influence  at  B  would  be  less  than  at  A, 
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because  its  distance  from  the  disturbing  body  is  greater; 
and  hence  the  residual  effect  upon  A  would  be  due  to  the 
difference  of  the  attractions  in  the  two  positions  A  and  B. 

It  is  necessary  to  trace  this  effect  somewhat  farther. 
Had  the  satellite  no  inertia,  the  disturbing  influence  would 
turn  its  orbit  only  so  far  as  to  bring  the  plane  into  coinci- 
dence with  the  direction  of  the  influence  C  A'  B'.  But 
the  momentum  acquired  will  carry  the  satellite  beyond 
that  point.  If  the  influence  still  persists,  the  orbit  will 
return  and  will  thereafter  oscillate  slightly  on  both  sides 
of  the  plane  of  coincidence.  But  if  the  influence  dis- 
appears, or  if  an  influence  from  another  direction  D  A' 
arises,  the  motion  of  the  orbit  may  continue  until  its  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  planetary  orbit  exceeds  a  right  angle 
by  any  amount. 

Now,  suppose,  before  the  satellite's  orbit  has  been 
changed  in  position,  an  observer  on  the  earth  looking 
from  the  direction  E,  sees  the  satellite  at  B,  moving  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow;  call  this  direct  motion.  But  sup- 
pose that  afterward,  when  the  orbit  has  been  tilted  so  that 
the  satellite  on  its  passage  through  the  point  A"  nearest 
the  earth  shall  again  be  seen  from  the  direction  E,  it  is 
evident  that  its  apparent  motion  (in  the  direction  from  the 
node  N  to  the  position  A")  will  be  the  reverse  of  its 
former  motion.  This  would  be  retrograde.  But  the 
satellite  has  continued  to  revolve  in  the  same  orbit  and  in 
the  same  direction,  that  is  from  the  corresponding  posi- 
tions B,  B'  and  B"  toward  the  node  N,  and  from  N  toward 
A,  A'  and  A",  which  represent  the  same  point  in  different 
positions  of  the  orbit 

One  thing  more;  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force  is 
not  likely  to  bo  exerted  only  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  joining  the  nodes  N  and  N„  of  the  satellite's 
orbit.  One  of  the  effects,  therefore,  will  be  to  wrench  the 
orbit  out  of  its  position;  that  is,  to  change  the  position  of 
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the  hinge-line  N  N^  on  which  it  turns  iir  suffering  a  change 
of  inclination.  Or,  in  astronomical  language,  the  longi- 
tude of  the  ascending  node  N  would  be  changed;  and 
when  once  a  motion  from  its  primitive  position  should  be 
begun,  nothing  but  an  exact  equilibrating  force  would 
ever  stop  it.  Thus  the  longitudes  of  the  nodes  of  all  the 
orbits  of  our  system  are  changing  their  positions.  A 
similar  action  would  change  the  position  of  the  apsides  in 
reference  to  the  nodes. 

(2.)  I  have  already  indicated  (p.  120)  another  possible 
cause  of  such  an  irregularity,  in  the  coalescence  of  the  two 
or  more  spheroids  into  which  a  nebulous  ring  may  have 
been  separated.  If  the  resultant  planet,  by  the  collision 
of  these  partial  masses,  has  had  its  axis  tilted  over,  its 
whole  system  of  satellites  must  be  correspondingly  tilted. 

(3.)  In  discussing  the  direction  and  velocity  of  rotation 
acquired  by  a  derived  nebulous  spheroid,  I  have  pointed 
out  the  conditions  under  which  certain  relations  of  density, 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  nebular  mass,  breadth  of 
ring  and  velocity  would  result  in  retrograde  motion.  Such 
motion  would  be  a  normal  phase  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  evolution  of  a  nebula  of  a  certain  magnitude.  It  might 
seem,  therefore,  that  no  occasion  exists  for  seeking  further 
for  the  cause  of  retrograde  motions  in  our  system.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  rotations  in  the  Uranian 
and  Neptunian  systems  are  not  completely  retrograde,  but 
lie  in  planes  having  high  angles  with  the  plane  of  the 
solar  system.  That  of  the  Uranian  system  is,  indeed,  but 
little  less  than  a  right  angle.  But  the  cause  here  referred 
to  would  produce  retrograde  motion  very  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  solar  equator.  For  this  reason  1  have  not 
placed  this  explanation  in  the  front.  There  is  room  to 
suppose  that  our  solar  nebula  was  not  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  develop  retrograde  rotations  in  its  earlier  stages;  and 
that  the  partial  retrograde  motions  which  we  witness  are 
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due  to  the  operation  of  some  other  cause.  The  condition 
of  things  seems  very  strongly  to  suggest  the  action  of 
some  overturning  influence  which  might  cease  with  any 
assignable  degree  of  inclination. 

(4.)  M.  Faye,  who  accepts  in  its  general  features  a 
nebular  history  for  our  solar  system,  has  presented  a 
modification  of  the  theory  of  Laplace,*  in  which  he 
expresses  the  opinion  that  retrograde  motions  would  nor- 
mally prevail  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  evolution,  and 
direct  motions  in  the  later.  These  views,  as  well  as  the 
similar  ones  of  Professor  Hinrichs,  are  cited  on  a  previous 
page.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  their  theories 
require  the  primitive  retrograde  motions  to  take  place 
nearly  in  the  common  plane  of  the  solar  system.  The 
same  objection  therefore  rests  against  them  as  against  the 
theory  which  connects  direct  rotations  with  increased 
density  of  the  nebula. 

It  may  never  become  possible  to  demonstrate  by  which 
of  the  foregoing  or  other  means  a  retrograde  motion 
became  established  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  system. 
However,  unless  our  reasoning  is  entirely  at  fault,  it 
appears  that  more  than  one  possible  means  has  existed  for 
producing  retrograde  rotations  in  one  part  of  the  system, 
and  direct  rotations  in  another.  The  state  of  the  facts  is 
such,  at  least,  that  the  existence  of  retrograde  motions  in 
the  remoter  resrions  cannot  reasonablv  be  assumed  as  a 
fatal  or  even  a  damaging  circumstance  in  nebular  cosmol- 
ogy. 

2.  Tlie  Periodic.  Times  of  the  planets  are  lonf/cr  than 
the  Kebniar  Theory  allows,^  —  The  periodic  times  are  of 
course  inversely  proportional  to  the  angular  velocities; 
but,  as  before  stated  (p.  109)  the  angular  velocities  are 

*M.  Faye,  Comptes  Rendnt,  xc,  (VJT,  Marcli  22,  1880. 

t  0.  Trowbrulgo,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  II,  xxxviii,  3,  4;  Rev.  W,  B.  Slaughter : 
Jlit  Modern  (Mnens^  ch.  v. 
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inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  radii  vectores. 
That  is,  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  nebulous  spheroid 
would  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  equatorial 
radius.  But,  by  Kepler's  third  law,  the  actual  periodic 
times  of  the  planets  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots 
of  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun.*  The 
periodic  times  of  the  planets  arc  therefore  greater  than 
the  theory  allows. 

Now,  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  such  a  lengthening 
of  the  periodic  times  is  exactly  what  the  theory  requires. 

(1.)  I-iCt  A,  Figure  35,  be  the  last  formed  planet  at  any 
epoch,  revolving  about  the  solar  nebula  in  such  an  orbit 
and  with  such  a  period  as  would  be  required  by  the  nebular 
theory.     Let  C  D  E  represent  the  outer  periphery  of  the 

*  That  ii*,  while  thr  nebular  theory  requires 

e  :  #'  ::  r''  :  r«  (p.  109), 
or  what  ii»  equivalent,  t  \  V  v.  r^  :  r^, 

the  actual  inotiunt*  of  tlie  planets  ^ivr,  by  Kepler's  third  law, 

f   :   n  ::  r«    :    r'«, 

(ir  t  :   t'  'A  r-i   :  r'a' 

t  and  ('  being  the  times  of  revolution  of  the  nebulous  rlisic  in  two  different  (itatct 
of  contraction,  and  therefore  the  tlieoretical  periodic  times  of  two  planets  renult- 
ing  from  rin'jcs  detached  in  thoate  states,  and  r  :Mid  r*  tlie  radius  vector  in  the  two 
states,  or  of  the  two  correspondintr  planets*.    Now,  if  V  is  lci*9  than  /,  then  r*  is 

3  3 

less  than  r,  and  the  ratio  r^  :  r"  is  great«r  than  the  ratio  rt  :  r't ;  which 
means  that  t'  when  uj-ed  for  tlic  i)eriodic  time  of  a  ])lanet,  i»  greater  than  /'  when 
used  to  express  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  nebulous  spheroid  when  having  a 
radius  r*.  Each  planet,  therefore,  moves  too  slowly  in  reference  to  planets 
exterior  to  it.  In  otlii-r  w<inN,  tlie  pro^jressive  acceleration  has  been  leas  than  is 
required  l>y  the  ])rinciple  of  equal  areas. 

Professor  Hinrichs  has  atiempte<l  to  show  analytically  that  the  nebular 
theory  involves  a  pa^sajje  from  the  primitive  velocity  into  the  rale  of  motion 
expressed  by  Kepler's  third  law  (Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  II,  xxxix,  140-1). 

It  is  an  error  of  some  of  the  critics  of  the  nebular  theory  to  assume  that  the 
oblateness  is  pro|X)rlit)nal  to  the  angular  velocity,  regardless  of  the  value  of  the 
radius  of  n>tati<in.  Oblateness  depends  on  centrifugal  tendency,  and  this  varies 
directly  as  the  i)rodu<l  of  the  equatorial  radius  of  thv  spheroid  into  the  square 
of  the  angular  velocity,  or,  iii  other  terms,  directly  as  the  square  of  the  linear 
velocity  and  inversely  as  the  equatorial  radius.  Rev.  Mr.  Slaughter  in  proving 
that  the  observed  rotational  vel<K"ity  of  Neptune  i«  too  small  to  have  produced  a 
ring-making  de^'n-e  of  oblatenc-»«  when  the  nebnlous  fi)hen)id  extended  to 
Neptune,  compares  only  angular  vrlocitie**  \,The  Xen*  Gene^is^  85-87).  The 
same  error  is  n'|K'ated  in  reference  to  the  other  planet?-. 
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residual  central  mass  at  this  time.  Its  centre  of  g^ravity 
being  at  S,  the  attraction  of  the  nhole  mass  constitutes 
the  centrnl  force  which  determines  the  velocity  of  A  in  its 
orbit.  In  process  of  time  another  ring  is  detached,  which 
gathers  itself  into  another  planet  B  or  B'.  The  residual 
nebula  is  now  shrunken  in  volume  to  the  periphery  F  G  H, 
and  is  diminished   in  ttihss  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 


planet  B.  The  maiis  B  no  longer  constitutes  a  part  of  tht: 
mass  whose  attraction  determines  the  veloi'ity  of  A,  Th<' 
mass  B,  in  certain  situations  accelerates  that  velocity,  and 
in  others,  retards  it.  Its  influence  has  hccome  practically 
null.  But  now  the  diminished  mass  whose  centre  of 
gravity  is  at  S  exerts  a  diminished  centripetal  force  on  A. 
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The  planet  A,  therefore,  must  recede  from  S,  and  move 
with  diminished  velocity  in  order  that  a  diminished  centrif- 
ugal force  may  still  equilibrate  the  diminished  centripetal 
force.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  central  mass  which 
determines  a  certain  velocity  in  a  circum-rotating  body, 
cannot  determine  an  equal  velocity  when  its  mass  is  dimin- 
nished  by  the  separation  of  another  planet;  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  separated  planet  can  contribute 
nothing  permanently  to  the  preservation  of  the  former 
velocity  of  rotation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  resisting  me- 
dium would  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  centrifugal  tend- 
ency of  the  planet  A,  and  thus  slacken  its  motion  without 
the  necessity  of  a  retreat  from  S.  If  there  were  no  indi- 
cation that  such  retreat  has  taken  place,  we  would  be  at 
liberty  to  assume  that  the  loss  of  centrifugal  force  by 
ethereal  resistance  had  been  just  equal  to  the  loss  of 
centripetal  force  by  diminution  of  the  mass  S.  But  I 
think  it  will  soon  appear  that  these  two  influences  were 
not  equal. 

(2.)  It  seems  probable  that  a  most  important  influence 
was  exerted  upon  the  behavior  of  the  spheroid  by  the 
enormous  increase  of  density  toward  the  centre.  I  have 
already  directed  attention  in  a  general  way  to  the  neces- 
sary existence  of  such  increase  of  density,  but  we  are 
able  to  adduce  the  results  of  some  calculations  in  reference 
to  the  density  of  the  solar  nebula.*  If  we  assume  that 
the  oblatencss  of  the  spheroid  remained  nearly  the  same 
throughout  the  history  of  planet-making,  and  that  in  all 
its  parts  the  centrifugal  force  was  equal  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  following  table  will  show  the  densities  of  the 
equatorial  portions  at  the  time  of  the  disengagement  of 
the  several  planetary  rings: 

•  D.  Tniwbridgc.  AtMr.  ./our.  Sci.,  II»  xxxviii,  353-4,  Nov.,  1861 
11 
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Mercury 27.10000000 

Venus 3.10700000 

Earth 1.00000000 

Mars 0.28440000 

Asteroids 0.01970000 

Jupiter O.OiWl  1300 

Saturn 0.00037310 

Uranus 0.00003234 

Neptune 0.00001485 

The  calculation  shows  that  the  density  of  the  Mercurial 
ring  was  1,825,000  times  as  great  as  the  density  at  the 
outer  periphery  of  the  Neptunian  ring.*  As  the  disen- 
gagement of  planetary  rings  continually  diminished  the 
nebular  mass,  it  diminished  the  power  of  the  central 
attraction  to  maintain  its  high  primitive  density  or  ten- 
sion, and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  before  the 
abandonment  of  the  Neptunian  ring  the  density  at  the 
distance  of  each  of  the  future  planets  was  greater  than 
the  above  table  shows. 

The  same  general  conclusion  is  indicated  by  a  calcu- 
lation of  another  sort,  which  shows  that  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  the  solar  nebula  always  bore  a  small  ratio  to 
the  equatorial  radius.  In  the  following  table  the  first 
column  of  numbers  gives  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  the  nebular  spheroid  at  the  time  of  scpa 
ration  of  each  of  the  planetary  rings,  and  the  second 
column  gives  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  spheroid  at 
the  same  epochs,  assuming  this  to  have  been  the  same 
as   the   mean   planetary  distances   at    the   present    time. 

•  It  result}?  from  nii  investigation  made  by  J.  H.  Lane  on  the  necesfary  dens- 
ity of  the  sun's  interior,  on  the  Bup|)Or<ition  that  it  is  eoniix)9ed  of  ganes  like 
hydrogen  or  atmospheric  air,  that  snch  density  at  the  interior  nmst  be  of  sonic 
value  ranging  fnnn  7.11,  about  the  density  of  ca>*l  iron,  to  28.16.  which  is  one- 
thinl  greater  than  the  denjjity  of  platinum  (J,  II.  Lane.  Atntr.  Jour.  Sci ^  II,  1, 
63,64).  Acconllng  to  a  law  formulated  by  Legendre  and  adopted  by  Laplace, 
the  earth's  density,  which  is  2.53  at  the  surface,  is  8.5  at  the  mid-radium  and  11.3 
at  the  centre. 
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The  mean  distance  of  the  earth  is  taken  at  92^  millions  of 
miles.* 

RADIUS  OK  GYRATION.      EQUATORIAL   RADIUS. 

Mercury 454,000  37,750,000 

Venus 725,600  66,750,000 

Earth 925.200  02,333,000 

Mars 1,209,000  141,000,000 

Asteroids 2,145,000  254,000,000 

Jupiter    3,187,000  480,000,000 

Saturn 5,022.000  881,000.000 

Uranus 8,480,000  1,771,000,000 

Neptune 11,870,000  2,775,000,000 

This  table  shows  that  the  radius  of  gyration  was  always 
remarkably  short  compared  with  the  equatorial  radius  of 
the  spheroid.  As  the  radius  of  gyration  is  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  inertia  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  greater  portion  of  the  mass  of  the  nebula 
was  always  condensed  about  the  centre.  It  is  probable 
that  when  the  Neptunian  ring  was  abandoned,  more  than 
half  the  entire  mass  of  the  solar  nebula  was  within  the 
limits  of  the  future  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  this  portion  was  within  the  future  orbit  of 
Mercury. 

To  make  the  supposed  facts  clearly  intelligible,  let  S, 
Figure  36,  represent  the  centre  of  the  nebulous  spheroid 
at  the  time  of  the  disengagement  of  the  Neptunian  ring, 
S  N  the  equatorial  radius,  S  K  the  radius  of  gyration,  S  M 
the  radius  of  the  future  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  S  E  that 
of  the  earth.  Now  S  K  being  represented  by  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  S  M  is  3.2  times  as  great,  S  E,  7.7  times  as  great, 
and  S  N  should  be  23.4  times  as  great.  That  is,  S  N 
should  be  represented  by  58 J  inches.  Or,  if  S  N  is  repre- 
.sented  by  six  inches,  S  K  should  be  one-fortieth  of  an  inch. 

•Compare  D.  Trowbridge,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  II,  xxxvii,  .352-3;  D.  KIrkwood, 
Arwr.  Jour.  Sci.,  II,  xxxlx,  66-9;  S.  Alexander,  Proc.  Avmt.  ^Imoc,  Cincin- 
nati, 1851  (oral  discussion  only). 
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Now  let  US  imagine  the  sphere  whose 
radius  is  S  N  rotating  about  an  axis 
passing  through  S.  The  point  K  is 
that  at  which,  if  an  opposing  force 
equal  to  the  energy  of  rotation  should 
be  applied,  it  would  completely  arrest 
the  rotation  (supposing  the  spheroid 
rigid)  without  producing  any  ten- 
dency of  the  end  S,  of  the  radius,  to 
move  out  of  its  place.  Now,  consid- 
ering that  the  point  K  is  only  one 
two  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  of  the 
distance  from  S  to  N,  we  may  easily 
imagine  to  what  extent  the  mass  of 
the  matter  must  be  gathered  about 
the  centre  S. 

What  then  may  be  inferred  from 
auch  relations  of  density  ?  It  seems 
manifest  that  the  exterior  portions 
must  contract  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  interior.  Their  velocity 
would,  therefore,  tend  to  a  more 
rapid  acceleration.  As  the  mass  whs 
not  rigid,  the  exterior  parts  must 
have  actually  experienced  a  more 
rapid  acceleration.  Now,  if  an  outer 
planet  revolves  with  a  greater  veloc- 
ity in  reference  to  the  next  Interior, 
the  ratio  of  their  periodic  times  is 
brought  nearer  to  a  ratio  of  cqualitj^ 
than  before;  and  this  is  in  the  direc- 
tion toward  the  rate  required  by 
Kepler's  third  law;  and  we  are  per- 

FlO.    -IK.    -    ll.t.t'HTBATIlia     iNCBEAfiR    tir    pESSITT 
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fectly  at  liberty  to  assume  that  the  cause  here  considered 
is  the  one  which  brought  the  periodic  times  to  the  relation 
expressed  by  that  law.* 

But  it  may  be  further  suggested,  that  if  the  central 
parts  acquired  most  of  their  condensation  before  rotation 
began,  they  may  be  in  a  state  of  slower  rotatipn  than  the 
more  external  parts.  In  this  case,  the  friction  of  the 
rapidly  accelerating  exterior  portions  upon  the  interior 
portion,  would  prevent  the  accelerating  tendency  from 
being  fully  realized,  and  thus  the  planetary  rings,  and  the 
planets  themselves,  would  have  a  slower  orbital  motion 
than  would  be  indicated  by  the  volume  of  the  shrinkage, 
and  might  fall  into  conformity  with  Kepler's  third  law. 
Finally,  each  process  of  annulation  removed  from  the 
spheroid  its  most  rapidly  rotating  portion,  and  left  only  a 
slower  rotating  remainder.  The  sun,  which  remains,  may 
be  conceived  as  having  undergone  many  thousand  times 
less  contraction  since  rotation  began,  than  the  matter 
about  the  equator  of  the  primitive  spheroid.f  It  is  the 
remnant  of  an  original  nuclear  portion,  and  has  acquired 
but  little  more  than  its  ancient  density.  Much  of  the  in- 
crease of  density  due  to  cooling  has  been  nullified  by  relief 

♦  Mr.  D.  Trowbridge  cxpressea  the  opinion  that  *'  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
external  part8  would  not  be  much  increased  except  by  friction/*  and  would  thas 
tend  to  rotate  according  to  Kepler's  third  law  (Amtr.  Jour.  Sci.^  II,  xxxviil,  357)- 
Since  the  internal  parts  have  experienced  more  contraction  than  the  externaU  It 
follows  that  their  rotary  velocity  must  have  been  increaj«ed  more  than  that  of  the 
external,  1/  the  condensation  took  place  after  rotation  had  t)egun.  In  this  case, 
Mr.  Trowbridge's  conclusion  would  be  sound.  But  it  seems  very  supitosable 
that  the  generation  of  the  rot^itlou  was  a  later  event  than  the  aggregation  of  the 
nebulous  matter,  and  hence  tlie  condens^ation  at  the  centre  existed  before  ret a- 
tion  ttegan;  and  the  development  of  that  central  density  has  not,  therefore, 
accelerated  the  central  rotation. 

t  Eunis  has  conceived  a  more  rapidly  rotating  exterior  retarded  by  friction 
upon  the  interior  as  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  theory 
and  fact  (J.  Ennis,  Origin  of  the  Stara^  chs.  xvii,  xix,  and  xxli).  But  he  supposes 
the  original  rotation  imparted  ouiy  to  the  exterior  by  currents  descending  from 
higher  to  lower  levels  (p.  S32),  and  supposes  the  interior  to  have  ac(iuired  its 
rotation  by  friction  with  the  exterior  — though  in  some  cases  a  general  rotation 
may  have  been  earlier  generated  by  mutual  collisions. 
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from  the  pressure  of  ahandotied  rings.  In  this  view,  the 
sun's  present  rotary  velocity  might  be  nearly  that  which 
had  been  acquired  at  a  very  early  period.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  vastly  less  than  the  rate  required  by  the  simple 
laws  of  contraction. 

Similar  reasoning  in  reference  to  the  periods  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  shows  them  to  have  been  similarly  retarded;  but 
the  retardation  is  only  about  one-fifth  as  much  as  in  the 
case  of  the  planets.  This  is  what  we  should  expect  ac- 
cording to  the  nebular  theory,  since  the  mass  of  Ju})itor  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  difference  in  den- 
sity between  the  central  and  exterior  portions  would  be  less. 

From  these  two  general  courses  of  reasoning,  it  seems 
legitimate  to  conclude  that  the  ratios  of  the  periodic  times 
of  the  planets  resulting  from  an  annulating  nebula  which 
began  its  rotation  after  condensation  about  the  centre, 
must  approach  nearer  a  ratio  of  equality  than  they  would 
if,  as  is  generally  assumed,  the  rotation  of  the  nebula 
began  before  central  condensation  from  gravity  had  been 
effected,  and  the  velocities  of  rotation  had  been  determined 
by  the  whole  contraction.  This  diminished  ratio  of  periodic 
times  may  result  from  an  increased  relative  acceleration  of 
external  parts,  or  from  a  diminished  acceleration  of  internal 
parts  in  acting  on  the  external. 

Should  it  seem  improbable  that  rotation  began  after 
condensation  had  taken  place,  it  may  readily  be  admitted 
that  in  the  case  of  our  solar  nebula,  and  accordingly  in 
other  cases,  an  exceedingly  slow  rotation  existed  before 
full  condensation.  In  manv  cases  the  initial  rotation 
would  probably  be  extremely  slow,  both  because  generally 
the  accessions  of  new  matter  would  be  relatively  so  small 
that  their  impact  would  possess  little  efficiency,  and  be- 
cause, striking,  with  equal  probability,  on  all  sides  of  the 
centre,  their  effects  would  tend  to  neutralize  each  other. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  in  aggregations  as  inco- 
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herent   as   nebulas   collisions   would   develop  vastly   less 
rotary  effects  than  collisions  between  solid  bodies. 

3.  The  Periodic  Tiniea  of  the  pltfnefs  (ire  shorter  than 
the  Nehnhir  Theory  allon^a.* — It  is  claimed  that  the  princi- 
ple of  conservation  of  areas  would  give  the  spheroid  at 
the  orbit  of  Mercury  a  period  of  rotation  equal  to  about 
eighteen  hundred  of  Mercury's  years;  so  that  Mercury 
when  detached  from  th<>  sun  must  have  had  about  eighteen 
hundred  times  smaller  a  quantity  of  motion  than  at  present. 
This  result  is  reached  by  taking  the  sun's  actual  rotation 
period  as  a  starting  point,  and  calculating  from  what  Mer- 
curial velocity  it  must  have  resulted  on  the  principle  of 
equal  areas. f  But  this  mode  of  calculation  is  wholly  falla- 
cious, since  we  have  abundant  reason  for  believing,  as 
already  explained,  that  the  sun's  actual  rotation  has  not 
resulted  simply  in  acconlance  with  the  law  of  equal  areas 
in  a  contracting  homogeneous  medium.  Investigators  of 
this  subject  generally  admit  that  the  sun's  acceleration 
of  rotation  has  been  diminished.  Moreover,  the  great 
central  condensation  of  the  j)rimitive  nebula  prevented 
contraction  and  acceleration  in  the  same  ratio  as  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  remoter  and  more  tenuous  zones.  The 
result  of  the  comparison  between  Mercury's  actual  veloci- 
ty and  that  which  he  must  have  had  on  the  principle  of 
equal  areas,  calculating  bjick  from  the  sun,  is  precisely 
what  the  progress  of  the  nebular  evolution  would  require; 

•  Rev.  S.  Parsons,  Mfth.  Qnar.  Rec.^  Jan.,  1S77,  p.  151. 

t  Let  /»  =  radlu!*  of  sun;  r  .-.  radinsof  nebula  when  expanded  to  Mercury's 
orbit;  <K=  angular  velocity  of  tlio  nnn,  and  B  -:  angular  velocity  when  expanded 
to  Mercury *H  orbit.    Then  by  ihe  principle  of  equal  areas. 

But  tf'=0*>.50  per  hour;   /?  =  430,000  miles;  r  =  a'),7nO,000  miles;  therefore, 

$  =  0^.000065:^  per  hour.    But  Mercury's  actual  angular  velocity  is  — ^- = 

87.97  X  *4 

0».1705  per  hour.    Hence  his  actual  angular  velocity  Is  -^!^y— =  1998  times  as 

rapid  as  it  should  be  on  the  principle  of  equal  areas. 
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and  tends  to  confirm  the  nebular  theory  instead  of  weak- 
ening it. 

It  would  be  quite  as  legitimate  to  assume  Mercury's 
period  as  a  starting  point  and  inquire  what  must  have 
been  the  sun's  angular  velocity.  This  would  show  that 
the  sun's  velocity  is  1998  times  too  slow.  But  this  under- 
rate of  the  sun's  rotation  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our 
reasoning. 

This  objection  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  last.  In 
that  it  is  maintained  that  the  orbital  velocity  of  each 
planet  is  too  slow  in  relation  to  planets  exterior  to  it. 
Hero  it  is  maintained  that  a  planet's  orbital  velocity  is 
too  rapid  in  reference  to  a  planet  interior  to  it.  The  two 
propositions  are  convertible. 

4.  The  Periodic  Tiine  of  Phobos,  the  inner  satellite  of 
MarSy  is  too  short. ^M,  Faye,  in  the  first  of  his  important 
memoirs  on  nebular  cosmogony,*  has  presented  it  as  a 
difficulty  in  the  theory  of  Laplace  that  the  inner  satellite 
of  Mars  revolves  in  about  one-third  the  period  of  the 
planet's  rotation  on  its  axis.  "The  period  of  rotation  of  a 
planet,  said  Laplace,  must  be,  according  to  my  hypothe- 
sis, less  than  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  nearest  body 
which  circulates  around  it.  *  *  *  Nor  is  this  the 
sole  exception  to  the  theorem  of  Laplace.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  part  of  the  rings  of  Saturn,  as  was  observed 
some  time  since  by  M.  Roche.  There  must  exist,  therefore, 
some  defect  in  the  motlier  idea  of  the  tlieory." 

Undoubtedly  the  Laplacean  conception  of  nebular  cos- 
mogony must  be  somewhat  modified.  Many  facts  brought 
to  light  within  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century  are  now 

•  M.  Fayo,  Comptes  liendus,  torn,  xc^  Sfil),  March  ir>,  1880.  Prof.  C.  A.  Young 
also,  in  aU'cturo  dfllvorcrt  hi  New  York  in  January,  188:>,  Rpcakini?  of  the  theory  of 
Laplace,  is  reported  to  have  paid,  "  Whether  tluH  Kvgteni  can  be  true  in  itM  entirety 
I  very  much  doulit.  It  is  necessary  to  HU])po8e  souie  change  in  its  mode  of  action ; 
for  otherwise  the  moons  of  Mars  never  could  revolve  quicker  than  the  rotation 
of  the  planet  iUelf .    Yet  something  like  this  may  be  tho  correct  theory.'^ 
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available  as  a  basis  for  reasoning,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
modify  some  of  the  details  of  his  theory.  Laplace  rea- 
soned on  the  assumption  of  an  absolute  void  in  the  inter- 
planetary spaces,  and  he  obtained  only  a  first  glimpse  of 
the  influence  of  tides  upon  the  rotation-period  of  a  planet 
or  satellite.  We  now  understand  that  the  spaces  around 
us  are  thickly  occupied  by  particles  of  matter  which  I 
have  designated  "  cosmical  dust."  We  believe  generally, 
in  the  existence  of  a  material  "  ether."  The  mathematical 
theory  of  tidal  action  has  very  recently  been  followed  out 
in  its  remote  consequences  to  such  an  extent  as  to  unfold 
new  and  surprising  cosmical  effects  in  ttie  primitive  and 
ultimate  stages  of  planetary  life. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  necessary  influence  of 
the  storm  of  metooroids  in  transforming  the  energy  of 
orbital  motion  in  any  planetary  body,  but  especially  in 
bodies  as  small  as  the  Martial  satellites.  It  is  entirely 
credible  that  the  satellites  of  Mars,  and  especially  the 
inner  and  smaller  satellite,  should  by  such  means,  have 
been  drawn  nearer  the  centre  of  their  motions,  and  thus 
accelerated  in  orbital  velocity.  When  Phobos  was  12,480 
miles  distant  from  the  centre  of  Mars,  its  period  of  revo- 
lution was  three  times  its  present  period.  It  then  very 
nearly  equalled  the  day  of  Mars,  and  was  just  two-thirds 
the  period  of  the  outer  satellite,  Deimos.* 

But  it  is  manifest  that  an  ulterior  result  of  solar  tidal 
action  upon  any  planet  whose  rotation  has  become  syn- 
chronous with  that  of  its  dominant  satellite  (whether  by 
acceleration  of  the  satellite  or  retardation  of  the  planet) 

•The  relation  between  diRtanccs  and  times  is  given  by  Kepler's  third  law 
from  which 

t'.rv.r^  ir"^  and t'=f{fy. 

To  find  at  what  distance  a  satellite  will  perform  its  revolntion  in  a  period  n 

times  as  great,  we  have  t'=rU=t{^  ~  /  •  ^^^  ^his  r*=n^rf  and  in  the  case  of 
Phobos,  r'=3ixC,000=12,480. 
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will  be  a  further  retardation  of  the  planetary  rotation,  so 
that  the  day  will  become  longer  than  the  lunar  month,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mars  and  Phobos.  It  is  at  least  conceivable, 
on  physical  principles,  that  the  relation  of  the  motions  of 
these  two  bodies  is  an  incident  of  the  old  age  of  the 
Martial  system. 

5.  We  have  no  adequate  cause  assigned  for  the  inaug- 
uration of  a  Rotary  Motion.\ — I  believe  the  considera- 
tions heretofore  presented  (pp.  04-lOG)  must  convince  any 
unbiased  mind  that  the  chances  of  the  causation  of  rotary 
motion  are  nearly  as  infinity  to  unity.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  correct  a  misapprehension  which  has  been 
used  against  the  theorem  that  attraction  from  without 
would  inaugurate  rotation.  Mr.  Parsons  says,  in  effect, 
that  such  attraction  would,  indeed,  initiate  rotation  about 
the  shortest  axis;  but  the  prolateness  caused  would  be 
directed  constantly  toward  the  attracting  body,  and  would, 
like  a  great  tide,  promptly  arrest  the  rotation  wliich  had 
been  begun.  But,  as  all  nebuhv  must  experience  a  mo- 
tion of  translation,  this  attracting  body  unless  moving  in 
the  line  of  the  prolate  axis,  would  finally  deflect  this  axis, 
and  as  the  body  should  pass  to  such  distance  that  the  com- 
parative influence  should  be  imll,  the  prolate  nebula  would 
cease  to  be  prolate,  and  would  be  left  in  the  process  of  a 
slow  rotation.  Or  if,  while  the  attracting  body  remains 
in  the  neighborhood,  a  third  body  should  pass  through 
such  a  position  as  to  influence  one  extremity  of  the  pro- 
late axis  more  than  the  other,  this  influence  might  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  fixity  caused  bv  the  first  attract- 
ing  body.  But,  it  will  be  recalled  by  the  reader  that  the 
most  plausible  conception  of  the  forming  process  of  nebulse 
represents  them  as  falling  together  and  acquiring  of  neces- 
sity a  rotary  motion  from  an  early  stage  of  their  existence. 

tRov.  S.  Par<»oii«,  Xfefhod'ntf  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1877,  144-5;  Rev. 
W.  B.  Slaughter:  I'he  Modern  Genesis,  ch.  ill. 
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§3.  OBJECTIONS  BASED  ON  RELATIONS  OF  PLANETARY 

POSITIONS. 

1.  The  ificlijiations  of  the  planetary  orbits  to  th^  plane 
of  the  Sufi's  equator* — It  is  sometimes  pretended  that  all 
the  primary  and  secondary  orbits  should  be  strictly  coinci- 
dent; and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  by  the  theory,  they  must 
have  been  so,  if  the  si/stem  had  assumed  form  in  the 
absence  of  all  perturhating  influences  from  without.  This 
is  the  unconditional  and  unwarranted  assumption  of  the 
objectors.  But  we  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  pertur- 
bating  influences  could  not  have  been  absent.  The  grave 
misapprehension  exists  in  some  minds  that  the  nebular 
theory  assumes  a  complete  evolution  through  the  action  of 
its  own  internal  forces  alone,  liev.  ^y.  B.  Slaughter  em- 
ploys the  following  language:  "We  must  not  forget  that 
this  cosmical  sphere  is  revolving  in  a  void.  There  is  no 
external  matter  whose  friction  or  attraction  can  modify 
the  result.  If  it  be  alleged  that  there  is  other  matter  in 
the  universe  wiiose  attraction  must  have  reached  the  cos- 
mical sphere  and  affected  it,  we  reply  that  the  nebular 
hypothesis  does  not  take  such  external  attractions  into 
account, \  It  professes  to  find  all  its  world-forming  forces 
within  the  mass."  J  This  is  a  j)rofound  and  fatal  miscon- 
ception, but  one  which  is  made  the  basis  of  much  of  Mr. 
Slaughter's  criticism.  In  fact  the  system  of  Neptune  is 
so  far  removed  that  we  may  say  it  feels  but  slightly  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  sun,  while  the  stellar  masses 
must  exert  an  influence  somewhat  perceptible.  A  similar 
remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to  Uranus  and  Saturn. 
Moreover  when  one  planetary  orbit  should  have  been 
thrown  out   of   coincidence  with  the   plane  of  the  solar 

♦Rev.  W.  B.  Slanf,'liter:  Tlifi  Modern  OenesiH,  cli.  vi. 

t  It  is  a  snfBciont  reply  to  this  U>  refer  tlie  reader  to  llie  nebular  theories  of 
Kant  and  Laplace  prencnted  in  part  IV,  chap,  ii  and  iv. 
X  The  Modern  Genesis,  68,  m. 
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equator,  it  would  act  on  all  the  other  planets  to  produce 
the  same  kind  of  disturbance.     That  the  inclinations  in 
question  are  affected  by  the  mutual   attractions  of  the 
planets  is  a  well  settled  principle  in  cosinical  physics;  and 
nothing  is  more  supposable  than  that  the  whole  value  of 
the  inclinations   has   been  created  by   these   or  kindred 
causes.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  says:  "While  comets  move  in 
very  eccentric  orbits  in  all  manner  of  positions,  blind  fate 
could  never  make  all  the  planets  move  in  one  and  the 
same  way  in  orbits  concentric,  some  irregularities  excepted 
which  may  have  risen  from  the  mutual  actions  of  comets 
and  planets  upon  each  other,  and  which  will  be  apt  to 
increase  till  this  system  wants  a  reformation."  *     How- 
ever, in  spite  of  Newton's  apprehension,  we  now  know, 
from  the  progress  of  the  recognized  oscillations  in  these 
planes,t  it  is  ascertainable  that  in  the  course  of  time  they 
return  nearly  to  the  positions  from  which  theory  supposes 
them  to  have  started.     Thus  it  appears  that  Mercury  will 
sometimes  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator; 
Venus  will  approach  within  5°  25';  the  earth  within  3"; 
Mars,  within  10°;  Jupiter,  within  5°;  Saturn,  within  5°  5' ; 
Uranus,  within  5°,  and  Neptune  within  5°  8'.     Similarly, 
the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  will  approach  to  within  18° 
of  coincidence  with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit.     The 
proper  plane  of  reference,  however,  for  these  inclinations 
is  not  the  ecliptic,  which  is  only  the  position  in  which  the 
ever-changing  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  happens  to  lie  at 
the  present  time,  but  the  "invariable  plane  of  the  solar 
system."     With   this  the  planets  make   only  the  angles 
indicated  thus:  Mercury,  0°  20'  58";  Venus,  2"  11'  14"; 
Earth,   1°  35'   10";    Mars,  1°  40'  44";    Jupiter,    0°  20'; 
Saturn,  0°  55'  31";  Uranus,  V  1'  45";  Neptune,  0^  43' 
25".     In  the  course  of  time  these  inclinations  will  reach 

•  Newton :  Optiat,  p.  376. 

t  See  Stockwell,  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  xvlii. 
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the  following  minima:  Mercury,  4°  44'  27";  Venus,  0°  0' 
0";  Earth,  0°  0'  0";  Mars,  0°  0'  0";  Jupiter,  0°  20';  Sat- 
urn, 0°  47'  10";  Uranus,  0°  54'  25";  Neptune,  0°  33' 
43".*  Now  it  would  seem  that  instead  of  any  material 
conflict  with  the  theory  in  this  state  of  facts,  we  discover 
an  impressive  confirmation  of  it. 

2.  The  Breadth  of  Intervals  between  the  planetary 
orbits  is  not  clearly  explained  on  the  nebidar  theory, \ — It 
has  been  suggested  that  instead  of  a  periodic  disengage- 
ment of  a  ring  of  considerable  mass,  the  equatorial  peri- 
phery would  continuously  flatten  out  into  a  continuous 
disc-like  expansion;  so  that  nearly  the  whole  nebulous 
mass  would  ultimately  assume  a  discoid  or  flatly  lenticular 
form,  when  annulation  and  planetation  would  take  place 
in  all  the  rings  simultaneously.  Under  this  view  the  rings 
should  be  more  numerous,  or  at  least  more  approximated 
to  each  other.  I  have  given  this  subject  considerable 
study,  and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  original 
opinion  of  Laplace  is  the  more  probable  one.  I  have 
attempted  to  show  \  that  the  act  of  annulation  would  be 
periodic,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  statements 
already  made.§  The  intervals  between  the  planetary  orb- 
its, therefore,  instead  of  conflicting  with  the  nebular 
theory,  ought  to  be  cited  as  confirmation. 

It  might  be  said  further,  that  the  various  inclina- 
tions of  the  planes  of  the  planetary  orbits  is  a  circum- 
stance less  likely  to  result  from  a  simultaneous  origin  of 
the  planets  than  from  successive  origins. 

3.  The  nebular  theory  does  7iot  a(*eoimtfor  the  IHlUptic 
Forms  of  the  planetary  Orbits. — The  equatorial  periphery 

♦J.  N.  Stockwcll,  Smithsonian  Coutrlbutions^  xviil.  Doc.  238,  pp.  166, 169. 

t  Ncwcomb:  Popular  Astronomij,  V.Yt-S.  This  Ih  not  proscntctl  by  Professor 
Newcomh  hh  a  fatal  diniculty,  but  la  only  alleged  against  a  non-esticntial  feature 
of  the  Laplaccan  hyixjthcKii*. 

tPartI,  Chap,  il,  $3.  3. 

§Hinrichs  concludeH  that  the  pmcesHof  annulation  would  be  periodic,  and 
that  the  intervala  would  bo  equal  (Amer.  Jour,  Set.,  II,  xxxix,  140  1, 144-7). 
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of  the  rotating  nebula  must  have  been  at  all  times  nearly 
circular.  This  would  result  in  a  circular  ring  and  a  circu- 
lar orbit  for  the  planet.     Let  us  examine  the  point. 

(1.)  I  have  stated  above  (p.  160)  that  a  reduction  of  the 
central  mass  S,  Figure  35,  would  cause  the  planet  to 
retreat.  It  is  scarcely  supposable  that  a  motion  away 
from  S  would  be  inaugurated  without  carrying  the  planet, 
by  virtue  of  its  inertia,  beyond  the  point  of  equilibrium 
between  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  Brought  to  a 
halt  at  a  point  beyond  this  equilibrium,  it  would  be  in  the 
position  of  a  body  let  fall  toward  S,  but  actuated  at  the 
same  time  by  a  strong  transverse  impulse.  I  have  already 
explained  (p.  07)  that  under  such  circumstances  the  planet 
would  describe  an  elliptic  path  around  the  centre  of 
attraction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conceive  the  planet  as  retreating 
with  the  suddenness  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  A  c.  The 
result  would  bo  the  same  whatever  number  of  revolutions 
it  might  make  in  reaching  its  remotest  point. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  the  amount  of  a  planet's 
eccentricity,  other  things  being  equal,  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  mass  of  the  planet  next  interior.  Saturn, 
with  the  planet  Jupiter  next  interior,  should  have  a 
greater  eccentricity  than  Uranus  with  the  mass  of  Saturn 
next  interior.  Accordingly  the  eccentricity  of  Saturn  is 
.056,  while  that  of  Uranus  is  .046.  So  the  eccentricity  of 
Mars  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  fact 
the  eccentricity  of  Mars  is  .01»3,  while  that  of  tiic  earth  is 
.017.  So  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth,. 01 7,  as  detorniined 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Venus,  is  greater  than  that  of 
Venus,  .007,  as  determined  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
smaller  planet  Mercury.  The  eccentricity  of  Mercury  is 
.206  with  no  interior  planet  certainly  known  to  have 
caused  it.  Until  a  considerable  interior  mass  is  demon- 
strated, it  is  allowable   to   attribute   this   comparatively 
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large  eccentricity  to  the  proximity  of  Mercury  to  the 
perihelia  of  coinetary  and  other  erratic  bodies  drawn 
toward  the  sun.  Most  of  the  asteroids  have  large  eccen- 
tricities; but  these  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  neighboring  planets,  especially  of  Jupiter.  The 
small  masses  of  Mercury  and  the  asteroids  would,  of 
course,  render  thera  specially  susceptible  to  perturbative 
influences. 

(2.)  The  circular  orbit  is  one  of  unstable  equilibrium 
in  the  actual  universe.  It  is  impossible  of  conservation. 
Every  external  attraction  to  which  the  planet  might  be 
subjected  would  pull  it  from  its  path. 

Suppose  a  planet  revolving  in  a  circular  orbit,  the  per- 
turbative influence  of  any  attractive  body,  as,  for  instance, 
a  neighboring  planet,  would  draw  it  from  a  circular  path; 
and  as  that  influence  should  again  diminish,  tlie  planet 
would  swing  toward  its  circular  orbit  again.  But  it  would 
swing  too  far.  By  the  laws  of  mechanics  we  know  that  its 
orbit  would  henceforth  be  elliptic.  It  is  shown  as  the 
result  of  the  most  elaborate  calculations,  that  the  eccen- 
tricity of  each  planetary  orbit  is  actually  affected  by  the 
attraction  of  each  sister  planet;  and  the  value  of  the 
eccentricity  increases  and  diminishes  according  as  the 
resultant  perturbation  increases  or  diminishes  in  amount. 
Beyond  all  question  this  cause  must  convert  an  original 
circular  orbit  into  an  elliptic  one. 

§  4.   OBJECTIONS  BASED  ON  RELATIONS  OP  PLANETARY 

MASSES  AND  DENSITIES. 

1 .  The  mass  of  the  Asteroids  is  smaller  than  tlie  nebular 
theort/  requires, — All  the  asteroids  known  aggregate  less 
thaiT  TuViF  ^^^®  bulk  of  the  earth,  and  their  mass  probably 
is  much  less  in  proportion.  Leverrier  calculated  that  the 
greatest  possible  mass  of  all  the  asteroids,  discovered  and 
undiscovered,  could  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  earth's 
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mass.  Such  an  asteroidal  mass  would  explain  the  secular 
motion  of  the  perihelion  of  Mars.  But  a  revised  determina- 
tion of  the  earth's  mass  shows  that  the  earth's  influence  is 
almost  sufficient  to  account  for  this  secular  motion;  and 
hence  the  total  asteroidal  mass  must  be  exceedingly  small. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  the  nebular  theory  necessitates 
any  direct  simple  relation  between  the  masses  of  the 
planets  in  a  system,  though  it  is  true  that  the  mass  of  each 
planet  is  connected  with  its  period  of  revolution  and  mean 
distance  from  the  body  around  which  it  revolves.  It  is 
also  true  that  in  general  we  should  expect  the  remoter 
planets  to  possess  larger  masses  because  formed  from  nngs 
having  larger  circumferences.  This  is  generally  the  case, 
and  is  so  far  a  confirmatory  circumstance.  But  the  theory 
carried  out  in  the  midst  of  space  already  populated  by 
numberless  moving  bodies  does  not  forbid  the  disengage- 
ment of  rings  of  small  mass.  The  asteroidal  and  the 
Martial  masses  may  both  have  been  originally  less  than 
the  principle  of  regular  gradation  permits.  But  it  may 
also  be  suggested  that  both  these  masses  may  have  been 
reduced  from  their  original  amounts  by  precipitation  of 
portions  into  the  solar  nebula  before  the  latter  had 
shrunken  sufficiently  within  the  perihelion  positions  of 
these  masses.* 

2.  The  Disribpted  State  of  the  asteroidal  mass  is  an 
Anomaly  ^n  the  ojyeratioJi  of  the  theory, — The  circumstance 
is  extraordinary,  but  not  anomalous.  The  Saturnian  rings 
are  extraordinary,  but  so  far  from  anomalous  that  they 
bring  strong  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  theory. 

(1.)  I  have  heretofore  (p.  119)  suggested  the  probability 
of  the  stratification  of  the  nebulous  rings.  This  suggestion 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Laplace.  Now,  with  the  dis- 
ruption of  a  stratified  ring,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
numerous  planets  might  result,  while   it  is  equally  con- 

♦  As  suggcstcil  by  D.  Kirkwood,  Amer.  Jour.  8d.y  III,  i,  71. 
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ceivable  that  they  might  coalesce  into  one.      Either  con- 
tingency is  entirely  within  the  provisions  of  the  theory. 

(2.)  Moreover,  it  was  a  suggestion  of  the  late  Professor 
Benjamin  Peirce  that  an  intra-Jovian  ring  might  have 
persisted  until  excess  of  perturbation  and  consequent 
oscillation  "brought  it  into  contact  with  the  planet  Mars, 
by  which  collision  it  was  broken  into  asteroids.* 

(3.)  Finally,  Professor  Clerk-Maxwell  in  investigating 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  Saturn's  rings,t  reached 
the  conclusion  that  undulations  in  a  fluid  ring,  under 
certain  circumstances,  would  result  in  breaking  up  the 
ring  into  small  satellites.  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  applied 
this  conclusion  to  a  ring  persisting  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter  until  it  had  attained  the  condition  of  an  incom- 
pressible fluid,  when  it  would,  at  a  later  period,  be  broken 
into  a  multitude  of  asteroids. 

The  possibilities  of  the  nebular  theory  therefore  deprivo 
of  all  force  any  objection  based  on  the  existence  of  a 
group  of  asteroids4 

3.  77ic  (lensifka  of  (he  out  or  planets  are  so  loxo  that  if 
composed  of  the  same  ninterktls  as  the  earth  they  should 
be  of  a  temperature  suJficie?Ult/  hitjh  to  he  self'luminoiis.% 
— All  recent  observations  lead  toward  the  opinion  that  these 
planets  are  envolopod  in  a  thick  mantle  of  aqueous  vapors. 
It  is  only  the  exterior  of  this  envelope  which  is  exposed 
to  our  view.     On  planets  of  such  mass,  the  density  and 

♦  B.  Pclrcc,  OoiU(f»  Antrononucal  Journal^  il,  18;  also  Annual  of  SeienH/le 
DUcocert/y  1858,  379.    Compare  G.  Ilinrichtf,  Amer.  ./our.  Scl.^  II,  xxxLx,  54. 

t  Clerk-Maxwell:  On  the  Stability  of  the  Jlotiom  of  Saturn's  Jiingg,  1856. 

J  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  udlieres  to  Olber's  theory  of  au  exploded  planet,  and 
sets  forth  the  grote^*qllo  conception  of  a  i»lanet  liquefying  an<l  even  Holidifylug 
around  a  gu^eouH  nucleus,  the  ten^'ion  of  which  finally  overcomes  the  strength 
of  the  shell  (Spencer,  Wtstmimtter  Review^  Ixx,  123,  July,  1858;  Esmayi^  Scientific^ 
Political  and  Siieculatlve^  *:econd  series,  New  York,  1864).  Other  suggeHtloim  hi 
thiti  estfay  niust  be  regarded  art  entirely  an  evolution  fn)ni  inner  consciousnciis, 
among  which  that  of  hoop-tfhai>ed  ringt»  it»  suftlciently  extraordinary  and  gratui- 
tous. 

§Rev.  W.  B.  Slaughter:  The  Modem  Oeneslt,  ch.  xiii. 
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perhaps  the  vapor-bearing  height  of  the  atmosphere  must 
be  many  times  greater  than  on  the  earth.  By  all  this 
amount  then,  the  diameter  of  the  aqueous  envelope  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  planetary  body.  Our  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  the  diameter  of  the  planet  results  in  an  underesti- 
mate of  its  density.  After  making  all  corrections,  and 
admitting  that  Jupiter  is  still  in  a  heated  condition,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  densities  of  the  outer  planets  are  at 
all  different  from  what  the  nebular  theory  requires;  since 
that  demands  progressive  increase  in  density  toward  the 
centre.     (But  see  Chap,  iii,  §g  5  and  6,  and  Chap,  iv,  §  5.) 

A  fundamental  fallacy,  which  develops  itself  in  many 
other  forms,  is  the  assumption  that  the  nebulous  spheroid 
proceeded  to  increase  in  density  precisely  in  j)roportion  to 
its  diminution  in  volume,  and  that  the  rate  of  contraction 
must  be  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  mass.  The 
contraction  is  proportioned  to  the  loss  of  heat  in  the 
whole  mass.  The  power  of  radiation  is  proportioned  to 
the  surface;  and  the  loss  of  heat  is  in  the  same  proportion, 
provided  the  tenqperuture  of  the  whole  7nass  diminishes 
equally.  But  the  surface  is  proj)()rtional  to  the  square  of 
the  radius,  while  tho  mass,  when  the  density  is  uniform, 
is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  radius.  In  other  words, 
the  surface  diminishes  more  slowly  than  the  mass;  so  that 
the  rate  of  radiation  diminishes  less  rapidly  than  the  mass 
even  when  the  whole  mass  cools  uniformlv.  But  no 
large  mass  can  cool  with  complete  uniformity;  and  in  a 
mass  which  has  become  solid  on  the  exterior  or  through- 
out, so  as  to  prevent  oonvection  of  heat  by  free  mobility 
of  the  particles,  the  rate  of  cooling  will  be  also  retarded 
by  the  process  of  conduction  from  the  interior  to  the  sur- 
face. Hence  every  planetary  mass  must  proceed  at  a  con- 
tinually retarded  rate  of  cooling. 

For  these  reasons  no  two  planets  of  the  same  mass  can 
have  attained  to  temperatures  proportioned  to  their  ages. 
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The  temperature  is  a  function  of  the  age,  but  not  a  simple 
function  of  it.  Nor  can  two  planets  of  the  same  age  but 
of  different  masses  have  attained  to  thermal  conditions 
proportional  to  the  masses.  Nor,  if  the  thermal  condi- 
tions were  the  same,  would  their  densities  be  the  same. 
Density  depends  on  thermal  conditions  and  on  mass. 
Hence  all  the  captious  criticisms  on  the  nebular  theory 
based  on  supjx)sed  non-conformities  of  the  planetary  densi- 
ties are  founded  on  misapprehension  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions involved. 

§5.   OBJECTION  BASED  ON  RF:LATI0N  TO  TERRESTRIAL 

DURATION. 

The  nebular  theonj  does  not  admit  as  threat  an  Age  for 
the  World  as  fjeolotfy  refjuires* — Sir  William  Thomson,  on 
the  basis  of  the  observed  principles  of  cooling,  concludes 
that  not  more  than  ten  million  years  can  have  elapsed 
since  the  temperature  of  tlie  earth  was  sufficiently  reduced 
to  sustain  vegetable  Iife;f  and  on  the  duration  of  tidal 
action  reaches  a  similar  result.;^  Ilelmholtz  calculates  that 
twenty  million  yc^ars  would  suffice  for  the  original  nebula 
to  condense  to  the  present  dimensions  of  the  sun.  Pro- 
fessor S.  Newconib  recjuires  only  ten  million  years  to 
attain  a  temperature  of  212"  Fahr.g  Croll  estimates  seventy 
million  years  |  for  the  diffusion  of  the  heat  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  collision  of  two  such  nebulse  as  would 
constitute  the  primitive  nebula  postulated  by  the  theory. 
But  meantime  Bisohof  calculates  that  350  million  years 
would  be  required  for  the  earth  to  cool  from  a  temperature 

♦  Rev.  S.  PareouH,  Meffi.  Quar.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1877,  i>p.  142-3. 

t  Thomson  and  Talt:  Xafttral  PhUofophy,  Appendix  D,  al^o  %%  W2.  R33,  a34, 
847,  848  (but 847-0 cancelled  in  CSlaggow address);  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  JSdinb.y xsiii, 
pt.  I,  157,  WA. 

X  Thomson,  TranM.  (ieol.  So<'.,  Glasgow,  iii,  1. 

$Newcomb:  Pttptilar  Affronomy^iOQ. 

I  Croll :  Climate  and  Titne,  335. 
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of  2,000°  to  200°  centigrade.  Reade,  basing  his  estimate 
on  observed  rates  of  denudation,  demands  500  million 
years  since  sedimentation  began  in  Europe.*  Lyell  ven- 
tured a  rough  guess  of  240  million  years;  Darwin  thought 
300  million  years  demanded  by  the  organic  transformations 
which  his  theory  contemplates;  and  Huxley  is  disposed  to 
demand  a  thousand  millions.  "  Here,"  says  Mr.  Parsons, 
"is  a  clear  conflict  between  the  naturalist  and  philosopher. 
Either  the  geologist  must  be  compelled  to^surrender  some 
hundreds  of  millions  of  time,  or  the  physicist  must  give 
up  the  nebular  theory  as  the  foundation  of  the  condensa- 
tion hypothesis  of  the  sun's  heat  and  the  earth's  present 
temperature.  The  geologist  will  probably  carry  the  day, 
and  the  nebular  hypothesis  will  have  to  give  way  to  some 
other  speculation  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  solar  system." 
A  better  considered  view  of  this  diversitv  of  estimates 
seems  to  nie  to  be  the  following:  Some  biologists,  im- 
pressed by  the  slowness  of  organic  transformations,  seem 
to  close  their  eyes  tight  and  leap  at  one  bound  into  the 
abyss  of  millions  of  years,  of  which  they  have  no  more 
adequate  estimate  than  of  infinity.  They  have  a  sort  of 
impression  that  some  hundreds  of  millions  would  not  he 
too  much.  They  are  destitute  of  the  first  exact  chrono- 
logical datum  from  which  to  set  out.  Similarly,  certain 
physical  geologists  having  roughly  estimated  the  rate  at 
which  erosion  is  going  on,  make  this  best  attainable 
knowledge  the  basis  of  a  provisional  calculation  of  the 
time  required  for  all  the  erosion  which  they  suppose  to 
have  taken  place.  Manifestly,  the  result  involves  too 
many  guesses  and  estimates  and  best  judgments  to  be  of 
any  value  in  subverting  the  significance  of  the  uniformities 
of  the  solar  system  and  the  starry  heavens.  Lastly,  the 
physicists  have  proceeded  from  more  exact  data,  and  by 
more  exact  methods,  to  results  embracing  fewer  unascer- 

*Reade,  Addnti  Liverpool  Oeol.  Soc.,  1876. 
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tained  elements  and  fewer  assumptions  than  in  either  of 
the  other  cases.  The  shorter  periods  are,  therefore,  far 
most  likely  to  represent  the  truth;  and  these  are  derived 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  nebular  theory. 

I  shall  hereafter  show  that  physical  science  places  the 
geologist  in  possession  of  facts  which  enable  him,  without 
receding  from  his  best  methods  of  calculation,  to  deduce 
a  value  for  the  age  of  the  world,  which  lies  quite  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  physical  investigation.  The  great  fact 
to  which  I  allude  is  the  enormous  exaggeration  of  the 
forces  of  sedimentation  in  the  world's  early  history,  due  to 
the  enormous  development  of  tidal  action  at  a  time  when 
the  lunar  mass  was  much  nearer  the  earth  than  at  present. 

The  conflict,  therefore,  between  the  physicists  and  the 
geologists  is  entirely  imaginary.  Even  if  it  were  real,  it 
would  be  no  more  than  a  conflict  between  vague  opinion 
and  the  results  of  calculations  which  themselves  embody 
many  data  which  are  merely  assumed. 

8  6.    OBJECTIONS   BASKI)   ON    RELATIONS   OP   COMETS, 

STARS  AND  NKBUL^]. 

1.  Conietary  phenomena  omjlit  to  Im  provided  for 
U7id^r  the  nehnlar  theory,  hut  this  is  itnjyossible* — This 

♦Rev.  S.  Parsons,  Methodist  Quarterly  Review^  January,  1877,  pp.  133-4. 
Compare  the  view^  of  1).  Kirkwood,  American  Journal  of  Science^  II,  xxxviii, 
lG-18,  u-hu  thinkH  a  majority  of  the  |>crioclic  comets  have  originated  in  the  nys- 
tem,  and  sayn  Faye'8  comet  *'  may  l>e  regarded  an  a  connecting  l\nk  between 
p1anet9  and  comets/'  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  also,  haH  nndcrtakcn  to  nhow  that 
many  more  comets  approach  our  sun  from  the  direction  of  the  [loles  of  the  ecliptic 
than  fn>m  the  direction  of  itMfilano;  and  hence  indicate  a  physical  connection 
with  our  system  (WfstminfittT  lUview^  Ixx,  110-l.J,  July,  1858).  He  thmks  comets 
to  )>e  mere  detached  tlocculi  left  behind  during  the  contraction  of  the  solar  nebula. 
Much  information  in  reference  to  comets  and  tlieir  connection  with  meteoric 
matter  has  been  gained  since  Mr.  Spencer  wrote,  and  his  suggestion  does  not 
seem  as  plausible  as  it  did.  Moreover,  if  comets  have  chiefly  originated  within 
the  sphere  of  attraction  of  our  system,  it  is  improbable  that  so  many  of  them 
ahould  have  acquired  hyp<*rt>olic  orl>its  which  carry  tliem  indefinitely  beyond 
the  controlling  influence  of  our  sun.  Nor  does  it  seem  credible  that  after  time 
enough  has  elapsed  to  form  and  consolidate  so  many  planets,  those  cometary 
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pretence  is  totally  inadmissible.  Only  two  reasons  have 
been  presented  on  which  it  can  be  based:  (1.)  Some  of 
the  comets  have  eccentricities  but  little  greater  than  those 
of  a  few  of  the  asteroids,  and  thus  a  gradation  exists  from 
the  planetary  orbit  nearly  circular  to  the  cometary  orbit 
with  extreme  eccentricity.  (2.)  That  a  physical  connec- 
tion actually  exists  between  the  comets  and  planets  is 
shown  by  the  coincidences  between  the  aphelia  of  groups 
of  comets  and  the  mean  distances  of  certain  planets,  espe- 
cially the  four  outer  ones. 

Now,  the  objections  to  this  claim,  in  addition  to  the 
suggestions  thrown  into  a  note,  are  the  following: 

(1.)  Neither  Laplace  nor  any  subsequent  astronomer  has 
been  impressed  by  any  such  relations  between  the  comets 
and  planets  as  to  suggest  that  they  belong  to  the  same  sys- 
tem, or  have  had  a  common  history.  Laplace  says:  "  In  our 
hypothesis  the  comets  are  strangers  to  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. In  regarding  them,  as  we  have  done,  as  small  nebu- 
lae wandering  from  solar  system  to  solar  system,  and 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  nebulous  matter  spread 
with  such  profusion  through  the  universe,  it  is  apparent 
that  when  they  arrive  in  that  part  of  space  where  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  is  predominant,  he  forces  them  to 
describe  elliptic  or  hyperbolic  orbits.   But  their  movements 

flocculi  should  be  just  arriving;  nor.  If  jui»t  arriving,  should  they  be  seen  mov- 
ing' with  velocities  which  would  carry  them  across  the  diameter  of  our  system  In 
a  few  years  and  across  the  sphere  of  our  sun's  attraction  in  a  few  centuries.  As 
to  Mr.  Spencers  first  assumption,  the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  collated  by 
Lamont,  and  stand  as  follows:  Of  comets  having  an  inclination  to  the  ecliptic 
ranging  from  0*  to  30®,  24  have  direct  motion  and  15  retrograde.  Of  those  from 
3f)«  to60*»,  34  liave  direct  moti<m  and  42  retrograde.  Of  those  from  60°  t()90», 
27  have  direct  and  29  retrograde  motion.  Thus,  their  inclinations  are  somewhat 
equally  UUtrifmted  from  the  equator  to  the  jiole.  At  the  same  time,  we  notice 
the  concurrent  fact  that  eighty-five  of  these  comets  have  direct  motion  and  86 
retrograde.— Lamont :  Astrouomie  und  Krdmagnefhmm,  Stuttgart,  41. 

M.  Faye  also  records  the  opinion  that  the  comets  belong  to  our  system,  and 
In  the  modified  nebular  theory  which  he  has  advanced,  attempts  to  show  how 
their  eccentric  movements  might  have  originated  (Complu  Bendut,  tome  xc, 
pp.  640-2). 
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being  equally  possible  in  all  directions,  they  should  move 
indifferently  in  all  directions,  and  with  all  inclinations  to 
the  ecliptic,  a  demand  which  conforms  to  what  we  observe. 
Thus  the  condensation  of  nebulous  matter  by  which  we 
proceed  to  explain  the  movements  of  rotation  and  revolu- 
tion of  the  planets  and  satellites  in  the  same  direction, 
and  in  nearly  the  same  plane,  explains  equally  why  the 
movements  of  the  comets  depart  from  this  general  law."  * 

(2.)  It  signifies  nothing  if,  out  of  hundreds  of  comets 
which  have  been  recorded,  we  are  able  to  select  a  few 
with  small  eccentricity.  The  very  theory  which  we  main- 
tain in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  comets  requires  that 
some  of  them  should  have  direct  motion  and  a  minimum 
of  cometary  eccentricity.  But  it  also  implies  that  among 
the  whole  number  of  comets,  retrograde  motion  should  be 
nearly  as  common  as  direct  motion,  and  that  many  of  the 
cometary  orbits  should  be  ellipses  of  extreme  eccentricity, 
or  even  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  —  all  according  to  actual 
observation.  The  objector  is  not  at  liberty  to  employ  cer- 
tain exceptional  characteristics  of  a  group  of  phenomena 
in  determining  upon  a  classification;  he  is  bound  to  take 
account  of  the  entire  assemblage  of  characters.  This 
principle  of  reasoning  is  so  elementary  that  one  can  hardly 
account  for  its  disregard  except  through  a  spirit  of  cap- 
tious criticism. 

(8.)  A  physical  connection  certainly  exists  between  the 
comets  and  the  planets,  and  the  two  classes  could  not  co- 
exist in  the  presence  of  each  other  without  manifesting  it; 
but  this  does  not  imply  that  such  interaction  has  always 
existed,  or  that  the  two  classes  of  bodies  have  had  a  com- 
mon history.  Intro<liioe  any  other  strange  body  into 
the  system,  and  the  same  kind  of  physical  connection 
would  be  immediately  established.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  a  cometary  body  entering  the  system  is  very 

Laplace:  Systtmf  du  Monde,  ed.  1824,  p. -114. 
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likely  to  be  so  attracted  by  some  one  of  the  planets  that  a 
new  career  and  a  new  pathway  must  date  from  the  time 
and  place  of  such  disturbance.  A  comet  starting  on  a 
new  career  from  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  might  thenceforward 
move  in  an  elliptic  orbit  having  its  aphelion  at  about  the 
distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun. 

2.  llie  requiaite  Tenuity  of  the  itHsumed  iifhuln  in  Jill- 
ing  the  orbit  of  Keptune  would  result  in  its  Dissipation 
into  infinite  space,* — Since,  under  standard  conditions  of 
pressure  and  temperature  at  the  eartli's  surface,  the  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen  have  a  motion  among  themselves  of  an 
average  velocity  of  0,000  feet  per  second,  and  those  of 
oxygen  1,800  feet,  and  those  of  air  1,400  feet  per  second, 
these  velocities  w^ould  be  so  increased  in  the  supposed 
nebula  that  the  molecules  would  fly  off  into  space.  It  is 
calculated  that  at  a  freezing  temperature  the  motion  of 
hydrogen  atoms  would  be  0,000  feet  per  second,  while  a 
velocity  of  520  feet  j)or  second  would  be  sufTicient  to 
overcome  the  restraining  force  of  gravity.  Still  more 
would  this  be  the  case  if  the  nebula  were  intensely  heated. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
a  speculation,  one  of  the  consequences  of  which  is  to 
negate  the  existence  of  something  which  stands  revealed 
to  the  ocular  sense.  The  speculation  concludes  that  a 
nebula  sulliciently  tenuous  could  not  exist,  and  here  it  is 
existing  before  our  eyes.  What  are  those  faint  films 
described  by  Sir  William'  Herschel  as  barely  discernible 
in  his  great  telescope  and  spreading  over  several  square 
degrees  of  space?!  What  is  the  nature  of  the  zodiacal 
light?  What  is  the  tenuity  of  the  tails  or  even  the 
comje  of  comets,  through  thousands  of  miles  of  which 
faint  starlight  is  able  to  pierce,  and  which  are  so  unsub- 
stantial that  the  entire  cometary  collection — nucleus,  coma 

♦  Rev.  S.  Parnonp,  M^th.  Quar.  Ufa.,  Jan..  1R77,  pp.  141  2. 
tllcKcbel,  On  nebulous  ttars^  proptrly  to-called^  Phil.  Trano..  1791. 
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and  tail — is  unable  to  disturb  perceptibly  the  movements 
of  bodies  as  small  as  Jupiter's  satellites?  If  tliese  are 
not  examples  of  matter  sufficiently  tenuous,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  tenuity,  are  held  together  by  the 
attraction  of  their  parts,  we  should  inquire  what  adequate 
warrant  exists  for  the  assumption  that  material  molecules 
possess  the  power  of  continuous  motion  in  one  direction 
rather  than  a  vibrating  motion.  And  whether  their  mo- 
tion is  not  instituted  and  limited  by  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  other  molocuh^s.  And  whether  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  molecular  attraction  would  restrain  neigh- 
boring molecules  from  flying  off  an  indefinite  distance. 
And  whether,  finally,  the  objector  has  ascertained  what 
degree  of  tenuity  would  so  separate  molecules  or  atoms 
that  each  in  its  motion  should  fail  to  strike  another  atom 
or  molecule  and  be  turned  back  by  it. 

But  another  point  is  overlooked  by  the  objector.  When 
it  is  calculated  that  the  matter  of  the  solar  system  uni- 
formly distributed  through  a  sphere  having  a  diameter 
equal  to  Neptune's  orbit,  would  possess  a  certain  extreme 
degree  of  tenuity,  this  is  merely  a  calculation.  It  may 
serve  to  give  us  a  conception  of  the  vastness  of  the  space, 
but  does  not  teach  us  anything  respecting  the  actual 
tenuity  or  condition  of  nebulous  matter.  The  tail  of  a 
comet  is  not  a  continuous  gas.  The  matter  of  the  zodi- 
acal light  is  composed  of  discrete,  solid  particles.  The 
nebulous  rings  of  Saturn  are  not  a  continuous  gas.  Our 
conception  of  the  crude  condition  of  nebular  matter  views 
it  as  a  cloud  of  floating  masses  and  particles  more  or  less 
dissociated,  but  tending  slowly  toward  aggregation.  Tens 
and  hundreds  of  miles  may  intervene  in  some  places. 
Each  has  its  own  motion  in  addition  to  the  general  mo- 
tion of  the  cloud;  and  hence  collisions  frequently  occur. 
If  any  ai^riform  matters  exist,  or  are  brought  into  exist- 
ence, they  are   gathered   chiefly  about   the   masses  and 
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particles.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  collisions  have 
become  sharper,  and  the  products  and  effects  of  collisions 
more  conspicuous.  Permanent  luminosity  begins  to  be 
maintained  in  the  interior  of  the  cloud,  and  gaseous  media 
become  more  abundant.  But  I  do  not  conceive  the 
necessity  of  assuming  that  all  the  intervening  spaces  are 
filled  with  any  form  of  matter;  since  the  attractions  of  the 
solid  or  liquid  parts  might  limit  the  action  of  an  expan- 
sive tendency,  as  has  been  generally  conceived  in  refer- 
ence to  the  atmospheres  of  the  planets.  Meantime  the 
heavier  parts  gradually  settle  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
nebulous  cloud.  Other  nebulous  clouds  are  precipitated 
upon  this.  Higher  temperature,  more  general  luminosity 
and  more  active  rotation  result.  While  the  progress  of 
aggregation  continues,  the  evolution  of  a  planetary  system 
begins.  Kven  at  this  stage  vre  are  not  bound  to  assume 
that  absolute  continuity  of  substance  extends  through  the 
nebula.     (But  see  Part  I,  ch.  i,  §  7.) 

3.  It  is  not  2^^*l/ificalli/  2*^ohable  that  a  ritig  would 
ever  be  detached,* — As  accoleration  should  increase  the 
equatorial  protuberance,  the  transfer  of  particles  from 
higher  latitudes,  and  possessing  slower  motion,  would  act 
as  a  brake,  arresting  the  excessive  velocity,  and  thus  for- 
ever preventing  an  excess  of  centrifugal  momentum. 

(1.)  Jieasofi  and  observation  affirm  the  jfj'ohabiliti/  of 
a  ritif/. — Laplace,  who  looked  as  profoundly  as  any  one  into 
the  physical  principles  involved,  was  of  a  different  opin- 
ion. And  so  have  been  nearly  all  writers  on  the  subject. 
If  contraction  of  total  volume  takes  place,  the  sum  of  the 
radii  vectores  of  the  particles  must  be  diminished,  and 
then,  if  the  principle  of  conservation  of  areas  is  not  falla- 
cious, the  velocity  of  rotation  funst  be  increased.  (See  p. 
106.)     The  increase  7nnst  sooner  or  later  exceed  the  limit 

♦Rev.  S.  Parsou^i,    MfthodUt  Quarterly  Rerifir,  January,  18T7;  Rev.  W.  B. 
Slaughter:  !%€  Modern  OenesU^ch.  iv— a  mechanically  absurd  objection. 
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of  equilibrium  between  centripetal  and  centrifugal  tenden- 
cies, to  whatever  extent  progress  toward  that  limit  may 
be  retarded  by  the  transfer  of  particles  from  higher  lati- 
tudes toward  the  equator.  The  denial  of  the  conclusion  is 
met  by  the  rings  of  Saturn  and  the  annular  nebul»^,  by 
the  rings  of  Plateau,  and  even  by  the  projection  of  water 
from  a  rapidly  revolving  grindstone. 

(2.)  M.  Payees  objection  considered, — M.  Faye  has  also 
raised  the  objection  that  under  such  conception  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  primordial  mass  as  was  entertained  by  La- 
place, ahnulation  would  never  occur.*  The  idea  of  Laplace 
was,  as  M.  Faye  states  it  f  'Hhat  the  sun  is,  except  as  to 
incandescence,  a  globe  similar  to  our  own,  solid  or  liquid, 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere.  This  atmosphere,  enriched 
without  doubt  by  certain  materials  more  volatile  than  the 
others,  was  formerly  expanded  through  the  influence  of 
original  heat,  as  far  as  the  orbit  of  the  remotest  planet,  the 
velocity  of  rotation  of  the  central  globe  being  propagated 
through  the  successive  layers  by  means  of  their  mutual 
friction,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  into  perfect  agree- 
ment the  rotation  of  the  atmosphere  and  that  of  the  cen- 
tral globe.  Through  the  influence  of  cooling  the  central 
globe  contracted  })y  degrees;  its  velocity  of  rotation,  and 
consequently  that  of  the  atmosphere,  underwent  progres- 
sive acceleration.  But  there  is  a  limit  which  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  could  not  surpass;  it  is  that  where 
the  equatorial  centrifugal  force  was  equal  to  gravity;  all 
outside  of  this  ceases  to  belong  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
ought  to  begin  a  planetary  revolution  about  the  sun.  But 
here,  one  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  forgotten.  If  the  cen- 
tral globe  contracts  by  degrees,  through  cooling,  so  should 
the  atmosphere.  But  nothing  proves  that  it  will  not  con- 
tract so  much  as  not  to  attain  the  limit  just  stated.     It 

♦  M.  Faye»  Comptes  Rendits^  torn,  xc,  p.  571. 
+  Compare  Part  IV,  ch  \\\  of  the  present  work. 
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would  suffice  that  to  an  augmoiitation  of  one  thousandth 
in  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  central  globe  should  cor- 
respond a  contraction  of  one  and  a  half  thousandths  in  the 
radius  of  the  atmosphere,  to  cause  that  the  latter  should 
never  part  with  any  portion,  and  thus  should  never  give 
place  to  the  formation  of  a  planet.'*' 

"Modern  studies  have  caused  us  to  reject  this  concep- 
tion. For  us,  the  mass  of  tlie  sun  is  in  a  state  of  fluidity 
more  or  less  complete  in  all  its  extent.  There  exists  no 
solid  or  liquid  surface  which  marks  the  commencement  of 
an  atmosphere.  That  which  we  call  the  photosphere  is 
only  the  region  where  the  progressive  lowering  of  the  in- 
ternal temperature  permits  certain  vapors  temporarily  to 
condense  and  form  a  shifting  zone  of  incandescent  clouds. 
If,  then,  in  former  times,  the  sun  possessed  a  greater  vol- 
ume, its  entire  mass  must  have  been  expanded,  and  the 
entire  mass  must  have  undergone  contraction  through  the 
influence  of  refrigeration." 

♦If  rand  i^  represent  the  equatorial  radinn  of  the  "atmosphere"  at  two 

7' 

consecutive  epochs,  and  have  such  values  that  i-'  =  ?• ;  and  if  0  and  0'  repre- 
sent the  angular  velocities  of  the'*  central  bo<ly"  (and  by  hy|K)thoHis,  also  of 
the  atmosphere)  at  the  same  two  e|x>chs,  and  have  such  values  that  0^  =  0  -\     - 1 

then  the  value  of  the  centrifugal  tendency  on  the  equator  of  tin*  atmosphere  at 
the  two  ep<M'hs  will  he  rO*  and  r'O^,  and  the  condition  of  n<»  augmentation  of 
this  tendency  is  expre*sed  by  equutin<;  these  two  values.  Substituting  the 
equivalents  of  r'  and  ^,  the  equation  becomes 


r 


-=(' -;)(-!)■ 


whence  m  -  ±    \  n  in  -  I)  4-  n  -  1. 

If  m,  the  denominator  of  the  fractional  increase  of  the  angular  velocity,  be  taken 
at  1,000,  then  n  —  500  very  nearly.  That  is,  if  the  angular  velocity  of  the  central 
body  is  increased  itj'tjtt,  a  corresponding  decrease  of  jifnTi  iu  JIh*  radius  of  the 
atmospherr  would  preserve  the  centrifuiral  tendency  unchanged,  and  no  part  of 
the  atmosphere  would  be  abandoned.  This  result,  it  will  be  noticed,  assumes 
that  all  the  motion  of  the  atmosphere  is  imparted  l>y  the  rotation  of  the  central 
body»  and  that  the  contraction  of  the  atmosphere  (which  under  the  conceptu>n 
stated  w<mld  be  much  more  than  that  of  the  cent  ml  fiqu'ni  or  tto/hl  central  lM)dy) 
contributes  nothing  lothe  increase  of  its  velocity.  While  M.  Faye*s  reasoning 
is  correct,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  his  premises  express  correctly  the 
conception  of  Laplace. 
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So  far  M.  Faye's  objection  rests  only  against  an  alleged 
particular  conception  of  Laplace.  It  is  true  that  Laplace 
employs  language  which  might  justify  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  his  ideas  as  is  set  forth  by  M.  Fayc.  That,  how- 
ever, is  of  little  consequence,  since  those  who  hold  to  a 
nebular  evolution  of  planets  are  not  limited  to  methods  of 
detail  which  seemed  satisfactory  to  astronomers  of  the 
last  century.  Annulation  under  the  Laplacean  conception 
may  be  impossible,  and  yet  both  possible  and  probable 
under  the  modern  conception  of  the  solar  constitution, 
and  of  the  primordial  nebular  condition  of  the  matter  of 
our  system. 

But  M.  Faye  next  proceeds  to  show  by  mathematical 
reasoning  that  a  sun  constituted  according  to  the  modern 
conception  would  never  annulate  by  the  simple  process  of 
equilibrated  equatorial  zones.*  I  am  persuaded,  however, 
that  errors  have  crept  into  his  investigation,  which  vitiate 
his  conclusion.  However  presumptuous  it  may  appear  to 
criticise  the  work  of  a  mathematician  of  such  masterly 
skill,  it  is  certainly  the  privilege  of  every  one  to  compare 
his  conclusions  with  facts,  and  to  scrutinize  the  tenability 
of  his  assumptions.  The  facts  of  the  actual  world  con- 
vince us  of  the  possibility  of  annulation  through  augmen- 
tation of  centrifugal  tendency.  The  orbital  velocities  of 
the  planets  are  still  such  that  centrifugal  and  centripetal 

♦  The  general  fommla  which  he  employH  to  express  the  density  of  the  nebu- 
lar maes  at  any  i>oint  whatever  in 


°['-»-M""gJ 


where  D  reprenents  the  central  denpity,  R  the  radius  of  the  solar  [nebular]  equa- 
tor, r  the  distance  from  any  point  whatever  to  the  centre,  n  an  arbitrary  positive 
number,  and  a  a  very  small  fraction.  This  gives  a  very  feeble  final  density  [that 
is,  when  r  becomes  equal  to  K],  and  at  the  same  time  a  decrease  of  density  as 
rapid  as  may  be  desired,  from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  since  n  may  vary  from 
zero  to  infinity,  and  a  may  he  replaced  by  zero,— a  supposition  which  makes  the 
surface  density  zero.  This  law,  M.  Faye  remarks,  is  analogous  to  that  which  M. 
Roche  (Eiisai  sur  I'orlginf  dti  systeme  solairfi,  1878)  has  employed  with  full  suc- 
cess for  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  to  that  of  Legendrc  and  Laplace. 
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tendencies  are  equalized;  and  simple  calculation  shows 
that  a  heated  nebulous  mass,  under  certain  conditions  of 
internal  density,  beginning  contraction  with  an  initial 
rotation  however  slow,  will  acquire  increase  of  rotational 
velocity  up  to  the  point  of  annulation.*  Moreover,  M. 
Faye,  in  approaching  his  conclusion,  assumes  as  one  con- 
dition, that  '^wc  do  not  admit  the  planets  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  sun,^'  an  assumption  which  conflicts  not 
only  with  our  own  nebular  theory,  but  also  with  that 
subsequently  expounded  by  M.  Faye  himself. f  He  thus 
finds  the  moment  of  inertia  constant  in  all  the  history  of 
the  sun's  contraction.  Again,  in  determining  the  numeri- 
cal ratio  of  the  centrifugal  tendency  to  the  central  attrac- 
tion, he  obtains  the  value  of  certain  quantities  from  the 
present  condition  of  the  sun.  Among  these  is  the  rota- 
tional velocity  of  the  sun.  This,  I  have  elsewhere  main- 
tained, is  an  erroneous  assumption,  since  we  discover  valid 
reasons  for  concluding  that  the  actual  solar  rotation  is  not 
fully  and  simply  the  result  of  that  secular  acceleration  to 
which  we  ascribe  the  action  of  ring-making. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  good  physical 
grounds  for  maintaining  that  in  a  highly  heated,  nebulous 
rotating  spheroid,  increase  of  angular  velocity  would  pro- 
ceed to  such  a  limit  that  annulation  would  begin. 

♦  I^t  B  and  B*  rciircKont  the  angular  voloritU'S  <>f  the  nebula  at  conimencc- 

ment  of  contraction  and  at  an  cfK>ch  when  annulation  in  {lo^sible,  and  r  and  r' 

represent  the  equatorial  radii  of  the  nebula  at  the  same  epochs.    To  find  what 

amount  of  contraction  i«  necet<8ary  to  increa^u  the  primitive  angular  velocity  0 

to  ^.  we  have 

tf  :  O'  ::  r^  :  r", 

whence  r*  =  ±r\     •  • 

If  e=\  and  9'=A,  r'^'i  r.    Generallv,  if  O'-m  0.  then  r'  -.r  ^    V.  That  i^^.the 

annulating  radius  varies,  in  different  cases,  inversely  as  the  s«iuarr  root  of  the 
ratio  of  the  primitive  and  annulating  angular  velocities,  and  i^«  equal  to  tho 
primitive  radius  multiplie<l  by  the  recipnKal  of  the  square  nK>t  of  that  ratio. 
Now  it  ii«  nuinifestly  allowable  to  (:upiM>se  such  a  law  of  variation  of  internal 
density  that  while  9  increases  to  0\  r  may  decrease  to  /•'. 
t  See  J  8  of  the  present  chapter. 
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The  whole  discussion  may  be  supplemented  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  initial  rotary  velocity  of  the  nebula  may 
be  rapid.  It  arises,  according  to  the  views  here  set  forth, 
from  some  primitive  nebular  collisions.  Whatever  rotary 
momentum  may  be  thus  imparted  will  be  conserved  during 
subsequent  contraction;  and  increase  of  rotary  velocity 
will  proceed  from  this  beginning.  We  are  at  liberty  to 
assume  any  such  initial  velocity  of  rotation  as  would 
necessitate  annulation  at  any  subsequent  stage. 

4.  The  leant  of  uniformity  in  the  componition  of  t/ie 
fixed  stars. — Mr.  Rutherford,  in  concluding  a  statement 
of  results  of  the  spectral  examination  of  stars,  says:* 
"  We  have  long  known  that  *  one  star  differeth  from  an- 
other star  in  glory';  we  have  now  tiic  strongest  evidence 
that  they  also  differ  in  constituent  materials  —  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  having  no  elements  to  be  found  in  some 
other.  What,  then,  becomes  of  that  homogeneity  of 
original  diffuse  matter  which  is  almost  a  logical  necessity 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis?"     To  this  it  may  be  replied: 

(1.)  No  such  universal  and  absolute  homogeneity  is 
assumed.  It  is  not  admitted  that  even  our  solar  nebula 
was  completely  homogeneous.  If  we  discover  identical 
substances  in  other  orbs,  that  is  a  fact  pointing  toward  an 
ancient  material  connection  or  connnon  origin;  but  if  we 
find  evidence  of  some  unknown  substances,  that  is  not 
sufficient  to  negate  the  significance  of  so  many  facts 
pointing  to  a  common  cosmical  history;  it  is  rather  what 
ought  to  be  expected  where  the  different  parts  of  the 
material  system  are  separated  by  intervals  so  immense. 

(2.)  The  indications  from  spectroscopic  observations 
are  yet  too  incomplete  and  too  ambiguous  to  base  any 
important  negations  on ;  but  so  far  as  stellar  spectra  have 
anything  to  testify,  they  tend  wonderfully  to  establish  the 
unity  of  substance  throughout  the  visible  universe. 

♦Kulherford,  Anter.  Jour.  Sci..,  II,  xxxv,  77. 


5.  The  spectra  of  the  at  hula  do  Not  ImUente  sujfffricnt 
pressure,^ — It  is  in  tliis  assumed  that  the  nebular  theory 
implies  that  the  various  nebula^  should  be  in  all  stages  of 
condensation;  and  hence,  as  different  degrees  of  conden- 
sation give  bright  spectral  lines  of  different  breadths, 
some  of  the  nebular  spectra  should  afford  broad  lines. 
But  as  Mr.  Plumnier  savs:  "From  the  observations  of 
Huggins  it  would  appear  that  the  bright  lines  in  the  nebu- 
lar spectra  present  no  appreciable  thickness  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to  use  a  narrow  slit. 
The  lines  have  invariably  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  fine. 
Hence,"  continues  Mr.  Plummer,  "we  are  furnished  with 
distinct  proof  that  the  gases  so  examined  are  not  only  of 
nearly  equal  density,  but  that  they  exist  in  a  very  low 
state  of  tension.  This  fact  is  fatal  to  the  nebular 
theory,^'*  This  is  a  most  surprising  example  of  inductive 
generalization.     Only  a  few  suggestions  are  required. 

(1.)  The  nebular  theory  primarily  and  chiefly  concerns 
the^rigin  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  from  a  sup- 
posed primitive  nebula.  The  phenomena  of  firmamental 
nebulae  have  been  summoned  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
theory;  but  if  it  should  be  proved  that  such  confirmation 
is  wholly  unattainable,  the  theory  would  still  rest  on  all 
the  analogies  and  physical  relations  which  Laplace  and 
many  others  have  accepted  as  adequate  ground  of  convic- 
tion. 

(2.)  It  seems  impossible  that  any  unbiased  judgment 
should  hesitate  to  detect  in  the  aspects  of  the  nebula?  the 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  their  close  relation  to  such  a  form 
and  condition  of  matter  as  the  nebular  theory  of  planetary 
origin  postulates.  But  the  bright  lines  which  they  yield 
are  not  broad  enough  I  Well,  for  all  that,  the  bright  lines 
declare  that  the  nebuhe  are  r/aseous,  or  at  least  contain 

♦  Plnmmcr,  Natural  Science  Review,  1875:  Kov.  8.  Parnoiij*,  Mefh.  <^iar.  Kev., 
Jan.  1877,  pp.  13^-9. 
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gases,  and  that  they  are  aelf-lutninouSy  and  their  narrow- 
ness proclaims  a  high  state  of  rarefaction.  Here  are 
three  sentences  of  favoring  testimony  to  oppose  to  one  of 
unfavorable  testimony.  Let  us  see  what  that  fourth  sen- 
tence is  worth.  A  nebula  would  not  be  a  nebula  unless  it 
were  tenuous  and,  in  free  space,  so  little  condensed  as  to 
yield  narrow  lines.  Has  Mr.  Plummer  tried  the  effect  of 
compressing  a  bit  of  nebula  in  a  confined  space,  to  see  if 
its  spectral  lines  would  not  widen?  Next,  the  interior  of 
the  nebula  is  the  region  where  tension  must  exist;  but 
the  light  upon  which  Huggins  experimented  came  neces- 
sarily from  the  exterior,  where,  by  the  laws  of  gaseous 
bodies,  the  tension  must  always  he  at  a  minimum. 

(3.)  If  nothing  more  were  to  be  said,  the  certainty  of 
the  inferences  drawn  from  width  of  spectral  lines  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  well  established  to  outweigh  the  general 
evidences  that  the  nebulae  are  of  such  nature  as  has  been 
commonly  ascribed  to  them;  still  less  to  render  nugatory 
the  hundreds  of  indications  manifested  in  the  solar  system 
that  our  planets  and  satellites  have  had  a  nebular  origin. 
Neither,  finally,  can  the  assumed  identification  of  elemen- 
tary substances  in  the  nebulae  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
certain  to  base  on  them  any  destructive  criticism  of  the 
nebular  theory.  The  correspondences  of  the  spectral  lines 
are  not  exact,  and  the  inferences  are  merely  provisional. 
The  nebulae  may  in  fact  exist  in  a  state  of  elemental  dis- 
sociation; and  even  our  recognized  elements  may  occur  in 
the  nebulae  in  that  state  of  ultimate  decomposition  into 
simple  and  universal  world-stuff  toward  which  our  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  by  so  many  modern  investigators 
(see  p.  48).  In  such  case,  the  spectral  lines  would  be  pro- 
duced under  circumstances  such  as  have  not  been  created 
in  our  laboratories,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  at 
present  to  give  them  a  correct  interpretation. 

So  far  then,  as  nebular  spectra  testify  at  all,  they  indi- 
18 
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cate  a  wonderful  range  of  common  conditions  between  the 
nebulse  and  the  sun,  and  tend,  like  stellar  spectra,  to  estab- 
lish the  unity  of  substance  throughout  the  visible  universe, 
as  also  unity  of  fundamental  conditions  and  unity  of 
dynamical  activities. 

I  think  I  have  thus  gathered  together  most  of  the  ob- 
jections offered  in  recent  times,*  to  the  theory  of  the 
nebular  origin  of  the  solar  system.  Very  few  of  these 
have  been  offered  by  scientists  who  have  looked  intelli- 
gently into  the  physical  relations  of  the  assumed  nebulous 
matter  during  the  progressive  cooling.  Tiie  objections 
offered  by  this  class  relate  only  to  matters  of  detail.  The 
most  numerous  objections  have  been  urged  by  those  least 
competent  to  criticise,  and  by  such  have  been  paraded  with 
greatest  ostentation  and  most  defiant  dogmatism.  Many 
of  the  objections  admitted  in  the  foregoing  list  are  so 
truly  frivolous  that  I  have  noticed  them  only  to  forestall 
the  pretence  that  "  numerous  difficulties  remain  unre- 
moved." 

•  An  anonymous  writer  (North  Anurican  Review^  xcix,  1-88,  July,  1864)  bae 
thrown  aeide  the  nebular  theor}'as  being  only  *'  a  happy  guesa/'  and  though  con- 
forming to  observed  phenomena  as  alleged,  deriving  more  support  from  its  char- 
acter as  a  developmental  hypothesis  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis  of  organic 
development,  than  from  any  sufficient  ground  for  'Hhe  fundamental  assumption 
of  a  nebulous  matter."  This  writer  recede!?  to  the  Arietotelinn  conception  of 
'*an  inflnite  and  endless  variety  of  manifcbtutions  of  causeit  and  laws,  without  a 
discoverable  tendency  on  the  whole."  It  Is*  quite  astonishing  that  the  recognition 
of  order  and  unity  In  the  metho<l  of  the  universe  should  bo  met,  in  some  minds,  by 
such  a  feeling  of  repugnance,  while  order,  methcxl  and  unity  are  the  normal  and 
necessary  expressions  of  intelligence  —  of  that  Supreme  Intelliirence  in  whose 
defence  they  unconsciously  stultify  themselves.  A  tlnite  intelligence  does  not 
exercise  Its  high  and  characteristic  attributes  by  a  helter-skelter  and  immethodi- 
cal  production  of  results;  but  deems  it  first  of  all  essential  to  fix  upon  a  plan 
under  which  its  whole  range  of  action  shall  be  adjusted  and  unified. 

The  account  of  the  ''nebular  hypothesis  "  by  Professor  R.  A.  Proctor,  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  American  OjclopCRdia^  unites  the  fundamental  conception  of 
Laplace  with  some  of  the  fanciful  suggestions  of  Spencer,  and  is  completed  with 
some  of  the  cha^acteri^tic  features  of  the  meteoric  theory  maintained  by  the 
anonymous  writer  la»»t  referred  to.  For  an  int«'lligent  account  of  the  nebular 
theor}',  sec  au  article  by  Prof.  John  Le  Coute  in  Pop.  Set.  Monthly,  April,  1873, 
660-60. 
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The  reader  will  notice  that  in  many  cases,  several  differ- 
ent admissible  suggestions  are  offered  to  meet  a  single 
alleged  difficulty.*  This  results  from  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  physical  conditions  attending  the  nebular  evolution. 
Many  different  modes  of  action  for  the  production  of  a 
particular  result  are  possible,  and  their  conditional  predica- 
tion is,  therefore,  perfectly  legitimate.  It  is  not  to  be 
alleged  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  assign  physical  explanations 
for  the  phenomena  which  we  witness;  or  that  our  expedi- 
ents are  conflicting.  Our  inability  to  indicate  specifically 
and  categorically  whicli  of  several  possible  modes  of  action 
has  produced  a  given  result,  arises  from  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  the  value  of  certain  factors  in  the  problem, 
which  would  be  conditioned  bv  concomitant  circumstances 
belonging  to  the  history  of  the  remote  past.  Especially 
must  we  always  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  amount,  direc- 
tion and  epochs  of  perturbative  influences  exerted  by 
masses  of  matter  not  involved  in  the  transformations  of 
our  solar  nebula.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  assume  that 
these  have  acted  in  such  way  as  to  produce  the  phenomena 
attributable  to  perturbations. 

If,  then,  one  or  more  rational  explanations  is  offered 
for  every  assignable  condition  or  phenomenon  in  our  sys- 
tem, it  is  only  an  undiscerning  judgment  which  can  con- 
tinue to  allege  a  conflict  between  facts  and  the  nebular 
theory;  and  in  view  of  the  large  array  of  coincidences 
with  the  facts  which  no  competing  theory  has  ever 
attempted  to  explain,  it  would  se(jm  to  argue  a  callous- 
ness to  evidence  to  persist  in  denunciation  of  the  funda- 
mental conception  as  a  physical  explanation  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  our  system. 

♦still  further  cxphiimtions  of  diftlciiltics  arc  afforded  by  the  theory  of  con- 
niic  (ides,  nnd  tliene  will  be  indicated  in  connection  with  the  exposition  of  tidal 
actions  and  reactions  (Part  II,  ch.  ii,  $  6). 
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§  7.  WHAT  THE  NEBULAR  THEORY  DOES  NOT  IMPLY 

It  is  probably  within  the  truth  to  say  that  much  oppo- 
sition to  the  theory  has  been  aroused  by  a  mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  its  consequences.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  state 
concisely  what  the  truth  of  the  nebular  theory  does  7iot 
imply. 

1.  It  18  not  a  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  Universe, 

—  It  is  primarily  a  genetic  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  solar  system;  and  acccssorily  a  coordination  in  a 
common  conception,  of  the  principal  phenomena  in  the 
stellar  and  nebular  firmament,  as  far  as  human  vision  has 
been  able  to  penetrate. 

2.  It  does  not  regard  the  Comets  as  involved  in  that 
particular  evolution  which  has  jrroduced  the  Solar  St/stem  ; 

—  but  it  recognizes  the  comets  as  forms  of  cosmic  exist- 
ence coordinated  with  earlier  stages  of  nebular  evolution. 

3.  It  does  not  deny  an  antecedent  history  of  the  lumi- 
nous fire-mist. —  It  makes  no  claim  to  having  reached  an 
absolute  beginning.  The  fire-mist  may  have  previously 
existed  in  a  cold,  non-luminous  and  invisible  condition. 
It  may  have  emerged  from  the  substance  of  the  ethereal 
medium,  or  may  have  no  consubstantial  relation  with  it. 
The  fire-mist  and  other  nebuhe  mav  consist  of  matter  in  a 
state  of  molecular  division,  or  in  aggregates  of  any  mass. 
Other  nebulae  may  be  intensely  heated  and  in  a  state  of 
chemical  dissociation,  or  their  luminous  phenomena  may 
arise  from  a  condition  of  things  unknown  to  terrestrial 
science.  We  only  affirm  that  the  primitive  nebula  from 
which  our  system  was  evolved  possessed  at  a  certain  stage 
the  physical  properties  of  an  intensely  heated  and  highly 
tenuous  vapor. 

4.  It  does  7iot  profess  to  discover  the  orkiix  (fthiitys^ 
but  only  a  stadium  in  material  history, —  Its  starting 
point  postulates  matter  and  energy.     It  makes  no  affirma- 
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tion  concerning  the  origin  of  thes^.  It  leaves  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  theologian  as  free  as  they  ever  were  to  seek 
the  origin  of  the  modes  of  being.*  It  glimpses  matter  in 
a  certain  phase  of  existence,  having  active  forces  within, 
impelling  it  along  an  intelligible  and  methodical  career  of 
development.  It  stands  on  the  regularity  of  nature  and 
writes  a  history  revealed  to  the  understanding.  Matter 
and  force  are  recognized  as  existing  realities;  but  in  refer- 
ence to  their  subjective  'untnrf  the  theory  is  as  silent  as 
upon  their  origin. 

5.  li  does  not  deny  theejristenre  o/'plax  and  purpose 
in  the  system  of  cosmic  evolution, —  It  insists  that  the 
plan  is  so  fixed  that  the  most  confident  calculations  as  to 
the  future  and  past  may  be  based  upon  it.  It  holds  that 
the  concomitant  existences  and  the  successive  stages  in 
the  whole  history  are  intelligibly  adjusted  to  each  other; 
and  as  it  is  a  system  of  phenomena  and  events  which 
human  thought  can  grasp  and  contemplate,  it  is  itself, 
philosophically  considered,  the  expression  of  thought,  and 
implies  a  Thinker  possessing  attributes  as  vast  as  the  cre- 
ation. Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  scientific  postu- 
lates or  implications  of  the  theory  to  contravene  the  affir- 
mation that  as  the  product  of  intelligence  it  must  of 
necessity  involve  ^>?/r/)f).sv';  and  as  the  force  which  existed 
in  the  beginning  and  is  the  moving  principle  through  all 
the  history  cannot  be  conceived  as  active  without  a  sub- 
ject, nor  as  residing  in  an  undiscerning,  unthinking,  invol- 
untary subject,  so  the  whole  history  of  cosmical  evolution 
is  a  display  as  wide  as  the  universe  and  as  enduring  as 
time,  of  the  ever-present  activity  of  an  Intelligent  Person- 
ality controlling  and  effectuating  all  the  operations  of 
nature. 

*"  The  problem  of  existence  U  not  resolved.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  nebular  hypothe- 
sis throws  no  liRht  upon  the  ori^n  of  (lifru^ed  matter.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  nebular 
hypothesis  implies  a  Flr>*t  Cause  ♦  ♦  •  ' — {11.  ^iteiicer^  Westminster  R€- 
view,  Izz,  127,  July,  185&) 
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In  the  light  of  these  statements,  I  desire  to  reproduce 
the  opening  paragraph  of  a  review  penned  by  a  theologian 
whose  profession,  and  whose  creditable  acquaintance  with 
science  should  equally  have  restrained  him  from  commit- 
ting himself  to  a  sentiment  so  divergent  from  the  facts 
and  so  disparaging  to  the  interests  of  religion.  I  leave  the 
paragraph  as  food  for  reflection.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  Since  the  speculations  of  the  evolutionists  have  been 
advanced  with  such  boldness  and  plausibility,  the  nebular 
hypothesis  has  assumed  an  importance  which  it  did  not 
possess  in  the  time  of  Herschel  and  Laplace.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  first  link  in  the  development  theory  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  bind  together  all  nature  in  a  rigid  system  of 
materialism,  forever  excluding  the  interposition  of  mind 
and  the  idea  of  a  divine  cosmos.  Final  cause  is  pronounced 
a  chimera,  and  the  first  great  cause  is  remanded  to  the 
sphere  of  the  unknown."* 

§  8.  PROPOSKI)  MODIFIED  FORMS  OP  NEBULAR  THEORY. 

1.  M,  Fay e^s  proposed  rnodifio((tum. — It  is  indispens- 
able, in  a  general  discussion  of  nebular  cosmogony,  to 
make  adequate  mention  of  some  important  modifications 
in  the  theory  of  world-genesis  which  have  lately  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Director  of  the  Observatory 
at  Paris.  As  these  are  applied  by  the  author  especially 
to  the  cosmogonic  history  of  our  system,  rather  than  to 
nebular  evolutions  at  large,  the  present  is  perhaps  the 
most  appropriate  place  for  reproduciii*^;  his  views.  J  shall 
translate  the  greater  part  of  his  artich;  in  the  "  Comptes 
Rend  us,"  on  the  Orh/in  of  the  Solar  Si/sfem,f 

"The  hypothesis  of  Laplace  is  basod  on  the  pre(?xist- 
ence  of  a  globe  possessing  all  the  mass  of  the  solar  system, 

•  R«'v.  8.  Pari*4)nfs  M.A.,    77if  Nebular  Hypothe/tU  and  Modern    Oene8l$^ 
MethodUt  Quarti>rly  Review,  IV,  xxix.  1«7.  Jnii.  1S77. 
t  Comptet  Jiendut,  xc,  637,  March  3i,  1880. 
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and  all  its  mechanical  energy  under  the  form  of  rotation. 
Through  the  action  of  an  intense  heat  whose  origin  is  not 
explained,  the  atmosphere  of  this  globe,  for  to  him  it  was 
only  an  atmosphere,  became  expanded  to  the  limits  of  the 
remotest  planetary  orbit  of  our  system.  In  cooling,  it 
abandoned  from  time  to  time,  in  the  plane  of  the  primitive 
equator,  the  materials  of  the  planets.  Under  this  new 
form,  the  primitive  energy  subsists  unimpaired,  but  now 
wholly  in  the  circulations  which  we  find  existing.  Thus 
by  the  intervention  of  heat  and  the  play  of  centrifugal 
force,  Laplace  caused  to  be  produced  a  totally  different 
distribution  of  the  mass  and  of  its  movements.  This  corres- 
ponds, to  a  certain  point,  with  what  we  see.  But  this 
intervention  of  heat  is  itself  a  pure  hypothesis.  To 
justify  it,  we  must  suppose  with  Poisson  that  there  are  in 
the  universe,  regions  with  very  different  temperatures, 
and  that  the  primitive  globe,  by  virtue  of  its  motion  of 
translation,  had  passed  into  one  of  the  hottest.(l)* 

"Observation  leads  us,  meanwhile,  toward  other  ideas. 
Th^  nebuh«,  where  matter  is  disseminated  over  vast  spaces, 
have  always  produced  in  us  and  other  astronomers  the 
conviction  that  they  are  the  point  of  departure  of  evolu- 
tions very  various,  and  resulting  in  ultimate  formations 
the  most  diverse,  such  as  simple  suns,  double,  triple  and 
quadruple  suns,  and  gl()})ular  masses  of  minute  suns 
reckoned  by  thousands.  It  is  necessary  to  contemplate 
the  scene,  on  a  fine  evening,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  teles- 
cope, under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  astronomer 
who  has  had  the  goodness  to  select  beforehand  appropriate 
objects.  The  spectator  finds  himself  then  in  the  presence 
of  A  series  of  forms  so  varied  —  at  first  rudimentary,  then 
more  and  more  evolved  —  in  the  position  of  a  naturalist 
passing  through   a   forest,  embracing  in  a  glance  of  the 

♦  Numerals  in  parentheHis  n'fer  to  obaervations  at  the  end  of  this  Section. 
The  foot-notes  are  by  the  present  writer. 
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eye,  the  phases  in  the  h'fe  of  the  same  existence,  although 
these  phases  demand  in  reality,  for  each  tree,  a  long  series 
of  years  Is  it  not  natural  to  be  inspired  by  these  facts, 
so  much  the  more  as  our  own  system  appertains  to  the 
type  the  most  common,  and  the  easiest  to  comprehend, 
that  of  a  nebulosity  at  first  vague,  then  presenting  a 
central  condensation,  being  absorbed  little  by  little, 
regularly,  into  a  nebulous  star,  and  finally  into  a  single 
sun  in  the  dark  depth  of  the  sky?  Thus  heat  would  no 
longer  appear  as  an  exterior  agent  which  must  be  invoked 
arbitrarily.  We  see  it  develop  itself  by  degrees  at  certain 
points  of  the  nebulosity  as  a  result  of  the  energy  proper 
to  a  vast  dissemination  of  materials  exerting  a  mutual 
attraction  at  a  distance.  This  is  then  a  natural  phase  in 
the  series  of  phenomena.  We  might  even  conceive  aii 
anterior  state  where  the  dissejumated  matter  may  have 
remained  a  long  time  dark  and  cold.  The  marvellous 
indications  of  spectral  analysis,  and  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat  fully  confirm  this  method  of  viewing  the  subject. 

"Suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  these  ideas,  that 
the  matter  of  our  system  had  been  thus  disseminated  in 
the  beginning,  in  a  spherical  space  having  a  radius  a 
hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  orbit  of  Neptune. 
Viewed  at  the  distance  of  the  planetary  nebula  whose 
parallax  Dr.  Brllnnow  has  ventured  to  measure,  this  very 
year,  at  the  Irish  observatory  at  Dunsink,  ours  would 
appear  with  a  diameter  of  only  o'.  The  density  of  the 
matter,  supposing  it  continuous,  would  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  million  [250,000,000,000]  times  less 
than  that  of  a  receiver  with  a  vacuum  of  one  thousandth.* 


♦I  subjoin  the  following  calculation: 
Let  d  =  mean  density  of  matter  of  solar  system,  that  of  the  earth  being  1. 
a  =  its  volume,  that  of  the  earth  being  1, 
p  =  its  density  when  expanded  as  described^ 
U  =  earth's  radius, 
r  =  radius  of  the  supposed  sphere. 
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Its  temperature  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  absolute 
zero,  at  an  epoch  when  the  stars  now  visible  could  not  yet 
have  been  formed.  In  spite  of  this  inconceivable  tenuity, 
the  attraction  of  the  entire  mass  would  be  felt  none  the 
less  in  all  its  parts.  Any  molecule  whatever  circulating 
at  the  surface  would  have  a  velocity  only  ten  times  less 
than  that  of  Neptune.*  In  the  interior,  the  attraction  of 
the  entire  mass  goes  on  decreasing  toward  tlie  centre  jxi8i 
in  the  ratio  of  the  distance  to  that  j^oint,  and  realizes 

Then,  since  the  density  of  the  matter  is  inversely  as  its  volume,  we  have 

p:d::  a  JwR*  :  ^irr*  ::  a  R'  :  r», 

whence  p=--aii. 

To  find  flf,  we  may  add  together  the  ma!*sea  of  the  principal  bodies  of  the 
•olar  system  (See  Annuaire  dn  Bureau  df.»  Longitudes,  1H81,  p.  185),  t^iving  o*^,- 
8T7.923,  and  also  the  volumes,  giving  l,285,8:i3.272  (this  being  the  value  of  a),  the 
earth  being  the  unit  of  mass  and  volume ;  then  dividing  total  maHS  by  total  vol- 
ume, we  get  mean  density  in  refereuee  to  the  earth,  .2526  (which  i.-*  <mly  .0004 
less  than  the  mean  density  of  the  sun  alono).  As  the  speciflc  gravity  of  the 
earth  is  5.66.  and  that  of  water  in  reference  to  uir  i«  TT^.'iS  {Ahnuaivf,  p.  514,)  we 

h«ye 

c/=.2526  X  5.66  <  773.2«=11(X5.79. 

Also  r= 2,775,000.000  X  10(^-2775  X  ID",  and  R=8959; 

whence  p=  (395t))»  X  l,285.Ki3.2?2  X  1  H)6^9 

(2775)>  X  10--«* 

=  .000000000000004226. 

This  is  the  density  of  the  matter  compared  with  common  air  (which  is 
14.435  times  the  density  of  hydrogen).  The  deubity  compared  with  air  exhausted 
to  one  thousandth  is  .000000000004226.  Unity  divided  by  this  fraction  gives  2:J6, 
800,000,000,  which  expresses  the  density  of  air  exliausted  to  one  thousandth,  com- 
pared with  the  density  of  the  matt<T  of  the  solar  system  when  expanded  to  a 
sphere  having  100  times  the  diameter  of  Ncptum^'s  orbit.  The  Sprengel  air-pump 
exhausts  to  one  millionth,  and  yet  the  uir  remaining  in  the  receiver  has  236,- 
600,000  times  the  density  of  the  matter  of  the  solar  system  when  expanded  as 
supposed.  Further,  the  matter  beyond  the  sphere  of  Neptune,  supposing  the 
distribution  uniform,  would  have  been  a  million  times  the  amount  of  matter 
within  that  sphere,  which  is  14.419,000,000  times  less  than  M.  Fnye's  supposition 
makes  it.  This  shows  an  immensely  greater  tenuity  of  the  extra-Neptunian 
matter,  or,  what  is  much  more  probable,  a  more  limited  extension  of  the  matter. 
If  the  matter  extended  only  as  far  as  Neptune's  orbit,  its  density  was  a  million 
times  greater,  or  .000000001226  comimrcd  with  common  air,  or  .000000061  compared 
with  hydrogen. 

♦  If  17  and  V*  represent  the  velocities  at  Neptune  and  on  the  periphery  of  the 
nebula,  and  r  and  r'  the  radii  of  revolution,  then  l)y  the  principle  of  equal  areas, 

r  r        v"^  1 

»«  :  t/«  ::  r' :  r,  whence  r'«=t?«  ■:/=^'f7yr.=  7oo'  *"^  ^*'~il)  "* 
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thus,  temporarily,  it  is  true,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  nebula  shall  endure,*  an  abstract  concep- 
tion of  central  forces,  the  consequences  of  which  have 
been  discussed  in  treatises  on  mechanics  since  the  time 
when  Newton  signalized  it  as  a  law  fully  as  capable  of 
binding  harmoniously  the  movements  of  a  system  as  that 
of  gravity  varying  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of 
the  distance.  At  that  time  all  bodies  placed  within  that 
vast  circumference  would  describe,  under  the  slightest 
impulse,  ellipses  or  circles  having  their  centre  at  the 
centre  of  the  nebula. f  For  all  these  bodies  the  period  of 
revolution  would  be  the  same,  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  that  of  Neptune.  J  A  molecule  falling  from  any  point 
whatever  toward  the  centre  would  reach  it  in  a  quarter  of 
that  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  41,000  years. 

"  This  nebula  moves.  We  find  in  the  translation  of  the 
sun  toward  the  constellation  Hercules,  the  movement  of 
its  centre  of  gravity.  The  total  movement  must  be  more 
complex,  and  embrace  a  slow  rotation  or  rather  a  sort  of 
whirlpool  motion  of  the  whole  mass  around  a  certain  axis, 
as  in  the  nebula*  of  Lord  Rosse.  But  it  is  onlv  in  the 
plane  centrally  perpendicular  to  this  axis  that  these  rota- 
tions could  become  regular  and  persistent,  because  there 

*  The  principlt*  would  iu»t  be  ditfturbed  by  uny  rate  of  incrcane  of  density, 
providexl  it  proceeded  Hyiiiinetrically  on  all  sidep  at  ct)rref«pondiiig  distances  from 
the  centre. 

tSee  Tait  and  Steele" t*  Dynamics  of  a  FarficU,  4th  ed.,  114. 

$  Orbital  velocities  are  always  proportional  to  the  central  force.  Therefore, 
if  c.  r  and  /  represent  the  velocity,  distance  and  time  of  any  revolvini?  body,  then 
eince  in  thi^ca>'e  vclocitie«  are  proportional  to  the  distances  and  inversely  as  the 

timen.  we  niav  take  nr,  fir  and-  ;  to  represent  the  vidocitv,  tlintance  and  time  of 


any  other  Ixnly  revolving  as  assumed.    Tlierefore,    _.-  ,-^=^-  or  .7  -    i  •'•  "  -  '» 


r       /'      ttf        1      n 
nr~  nr~  t   '^"^  n  '    1 

and  nt=t;  so  that  tlie  times  of  revolution  »>f  all  botlies  movini^  as  suppo^ed  would 
be  equal.    But  tlie  times,  under  th«'  law  of  gravity,  are  i\»  I  lie  culx-s  of  the  square 

3 

roots  of  the  diPtauces;  and  for  the  distances  ;•  and  100  r,  are  as  1  to  100*, or  as  1 
to  1000.  Hence  thi'  uniform  time  of  revolution  would  be  a  thou«>and  timei}  the 
period  of  Noptuuc. 
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they  would  adjust  themselves  according  to  the  samo  laws 
as  a  circulation  regulated  by  the  proper  gravity  of  the  sys- 
tem, that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  parts.  If,  then,  trains  of 
matter  somewhat  circular,  in  a  word,  rings  like  those  of 
Saturn,  or  those  of  certain  nebuhv,  such  as  51  Messier, 
become  finally  established  in  the  Ixisom  of  the  nebula  (2),  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  primordial  ecjuator,  the  velocity  must 
have  increased  from  the  internal  border  of  each  ring  to 
the  external,  proportionally  to  the  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre, as  in  the  case  of  the  rotation  of  a  solid  ring. 

"All  the  planets  proceeding  from  the  rupture  of  these 
rings  would  continue  to  circulate  in  the  primitive  direc- 
tion, which  we  will  call  dirt^rt.  Here  is  the  capital  fact  of 
which  the  hypothesis  of  Laplac^e  tak(?s  so  good  account. 
Only,  their  rotations  should  all  be  direct,  if  things  re- 
mained in  this  state.  But  from  the  commencement,  1 
mean  to  say  from  the  time  when  this  nebula  became  com- 
pletely isolated,  there  has  been  produced  a  phenomenon 
which  has  modified  these  first  conditions.  From  all  the 
regions  which  do  not  participate  in  these  regular  circula- 
tions, the  materials  of  the  nebula  fall  toward  the  centre, 
describing  very  elongated  ellipses  (3),  and  not  circles.  They 
produce  there  a  gradual  progressive  condensation,  in  such 
away  that,  disregarding  a  multitude  of  partial  movements, 
the  density  of  the  nebula  ceases  to  be  uniform,  and  finally 
arrives  at  a  regular  rate  of  increase  from  the  surface  to 
the  centre." 

M.  Faye  next  proceeds  to  determine  the  direction  of 
the  rotation  in  this  nebulous  mass  at  different  distances 
from  the  centre,  and  deduces  an  expression  for  the  veloci- 
ty which  at  certain  distances  from  the  centre  gives  direct 
motion;  at  greater  distances,  a  diminished  velocity  in  the 
same  direction;  at  a  certain  greater  distance,  no  motion, 
and  at  all  distances  still  greater,  a  retrograde  motion  con- 
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tinuing  to  increase  in  velocity  to  the  surface.*  "Thus,"  he 
says, "  the  nebula  during  the  entire  period  of  concentration 
is  divided  into  two  regions  very  different:  (a)  The  exterior, 
where  the  rings  in  giving  birth  to  planets,  will  impress 
upon  them  a  retrograde  rotation,  like  that  of  Uranus  or 
Neptune;  (b)  The  interior,  where  the  planets  will  all 
have  a  direct  motion,  like  Saturn,  Jupiter,  etc.  This  is 
the  singular  phenomenon  which  our  system  presents,  and 
against  which  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace  opposes  itself 
(4).  It  is  thus  bound  to  a  simple  increase  of  density  from 
the  border  to  the  centre  of  the  nebula.  Without  doubt 
things  might  happen  otherwise.  If  the  rings  had  a  pre- 
ponderant mass,  they  would  attract  to  themselves  all  the 
matter,  and  would  finally  vacate  the  central  regions,  as  in 
the  nebula  of  the  Lyre. 

"The  system  thus  formed  is  by  no  means  complete.  It 
occupies  at  first  a  space  much  greater  than  our  actual  sys- 
tem; but  in  subsequent  times,  central  condensation  continu- 
ally progresses,  not  by  cooling,  be  it  well  understood,  but 
by  the  continued  action  of  gravity.  The  planetary  orbits 
were  at  first  plunged  in  the  diffused  and  rare  mass  of  the 
nebula.  By  degrees  this  mass  withdrew  from  the  regions 
exterior  to  the  orbits,  and  proceeded  to  concentrate  in  the 
interior,  toward  the  centre  of  these  same  orbits.  The 
areas  described  in  a  given  time  in  these  circulations  will 
not  for  this  reason  change,  but  the  rings  or  the  planets 

♦  The  exprcPHioii  adopted  for  the  law  of  density  (ee<'  also  p.  128)  is 

n(,-.f;')' 

The  pqaare  of  the  linear  velocity  of  the  circulatory  movement  i<> 

*'/"(i'-'-i-T^vfi^') 

An  inspection  of  the  factor  in  parenthenirt  Hhow8  that  with  increase  of  r  the 
nejsrativo  term  increanes  more  rapidly  than  the  positive  term.  While  it  remains 
smaller,  the  value  of  the  whole  exprei»sion  is  positive,  and  this  denotes  direct 
motion;  when  it  equals  the  first  term,  the  value  of  the  whole  exprePMon  is 
zero,  and  when  it  exceeds  the  first  term,  the  whole  expression  hrcomcs  negative, 
which  means  that  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  retrograde. 
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will  gradually  approach  the  centre,  and  their  velocity  will 
be  continually  accelerated,  conformably  to  the  theory 
which  I^place  has  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Mecanique  CelestCy  for  the  inverse  case  where  the  central 
mass  goes  on  diminishing.  Here  we  are  not  concerned 
with  minute  effects,  since  it  is  almost  the  entire  mass  of 
the  nebula,  up  to  about  t^^,  which  marches  thus  in  space 
from  orbit  to  orbit,  to  gather  itself  at  the  centre.  To  this 
is  added  another  cause,  which  acts  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  of  the  materials 
which  constantly  travel  through  space,  and  fall  almost 
directly  toward  the  sun',  and  from  nearly  all  sides.  It  is 
further  evident  that  this  double  and  continual  contraction 
of  the  orbits  will  proceed,  without  alt(>ring  in  any  respect 
the  direction  of  the  rotation  of  the  planets  or  the  direction 
of  the  circulation  of  their  satellites. 

"As  to  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  or  of 
the  satellites  from  their  planets,  nothing  prevents  that 
they  should  be  found  to-day,  beyond  the  limits  assigned 
by  Laplace.  There  is  no  more  question,  in  fact,  in  causing 
to  intervene  here  the  play  of  centrifugal  force  for  pro- 
ducing some  at  the  expense  of  others. 

"We  have  assumed  that  the  sun  absorbed  all  that 
which  was  not  involved  in  the  circulation  of  the  rings  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  primitive  equator.  This  could  not  be 
completely  the  case.  A  portion  of  the  superficial  nebu- 
losities, especially  toward  the  poles,  actuated  by  very  feeble 
lateral  impulsions  through  the  influence  of  various  causes, 
and  describing  around  the  centre  very  elongated  ellipses, 
must  have  been  able  to  traverse  the  central  regions  with- 
out being  arrested  there.  Escaped  from  the  agglomera- 
tion where  the  sun  at  a  later  period  is  formed,  they  have 
nevertheless  experienced  its  action  in  numerous  returns, 
and  must  have  continued  to  describe  elongated  trajectories, 
variable  in  form  and  position,  whose  final  term  will  be  an 
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ellipse  having  its  focus  in  the  place  where  the  primitive 
ellipse  had  its  centre.  Undoubtedly,  here  is  presented  the 
difficulty  of  the  rapid  contraction  which  the  circular  orbits 
have  undergone;  but  as  these  portions  move  in  elongated 
ellipses,  reaching  or  oven  passing  the  limits  of  the  nebula, 
they  must  have  escaped  almost  completely  this  effect,  since 
one  part  of  their  orbits  lay,  since  thoir  origin,  beyond  the 
region  whence  the  mass  withdrew  (')).  The  period  of 
revolution  must  have  remained  vcrv  considerable,  and 
must  have  been  reckoned  by  thousands  of  years,  as  in  the 
primitive  times.  As  to  the  direction  of  the  movement,  it 
will  be  indifferently,  direct  or  retrograde;  the  inclination 
of  the  planes  of  the  orl>it8  to  the  primitive  equator  will  be 
any  value  whatever;  in  a  word,  this  will  be  the  realm  of 
the  comets,  which  appertain  so  visibly  to  the  solar  system, 
though  tht^  hy])othesis  of  Laplace  would  be  compelled  to 
exclude  th(Mn. 

"However  it  may  be  on  this  delicate  point,  our  system 
became  stable  from  the  epoch  when  that  part  of  the  nebula 
not  involved  in  the  planets  became  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  sun.  The  void  has  been  made  complete,  as  about  the 
simple  or  double  stars  which  we  see  in  a  dark  night.  It 
remains  to  expend  the  energy  transformed  into  heat;  but 
that  which  has  conserved  the  method  of  the  movement 
will  remain. 

"This  conservation,  nevertheless,  is  not  absolute.  At- 
tractions provoke  in  all  bodies  internal  strains  which 
develop  a  little  heat.  Comet ary  masses  passing  near  the 
sun  disintegrate  into  nebulous  trains  as  if  for  return  to 
their  origin.  These  latter  proceed  to  collide  with  planets 
and  engender  there  light  and  heat.  Thus  disappears  by 
degrees  a  portion  of  the  store  of  mechanical  energy  but 
this  is  only  a  feeble  image  of  the  past. 

"It  remains  to  restore  to  the  starting  point  this  mys- 
terious dissemination  of   dark  matter  which  contains  in 
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potentiality  so  many  wonders;  but  this  niuKt  remain  the 
insuperable  term  which  we  meet  in  all  questions  of  origins. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  cannot  be  denied.  The  re- 
pulsive force  of  the  sun  whicli  I  have  attributed  to  tlie 
action  of  incandescent  surfaces,  and  where  other  astrono- 
mers see  the  play  of  electric  forces,  produces  fn^fore  otir 
eyeSj  in  the  extremely  divided  matter  of  comets,  thougii  in 
miniature,  a  dissemination  entirely  parallel. 

"I  ask  for  this  rapid  exposition,  the  indulgence  of  the 
Academy,  for  1  am  sensible  how  far  it  is  from  the  incom- 
parable precision  which  we  admire  in  the  hypothesis  of 
Laplace.  Since  the  latter  was  fornmlated,  the  two  Her- 
schels  with  their  j)owerful  telescopes,  the  American  as- 
tronomers with  their  gigantic  lenses,  have  taught  us  to 
read  the  heavens  better.  Spectral  analysis  and  thermody- 
namics have  been  created.  In  short,  Laplace  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  new  conditions  whicli  observation  has 
continued  to  reveal  to  us  down  to  the  most  recent  times. 
I  have  thought  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  attempt- 
ing to  bring  all  these  facts  into  coordination.''* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  fundamental  assump- 
tions of  this  theory  are  in  accord  with  the  positions  taken 
in  this  work.  That  the  different  nebula?  are  destined  to 
different  methods  of  evolution  I  have  maintained  in  the 
first  chapter.  Tln^  likeness  of  the  stellar  firmament  to  the 
assemblage  of  variously  aged  trees  in  a  forest  is  an 
analogy  pointed  out  by  Laplace.  1  have  argued,  and  so 
has  Mr.  Croll,  that  the  heat  of  incandescent  nebula?  may 
be  the  result  of  the  transformation  of  mechanical  energy; 
and  I  have  pointed  out  reasons  for  presuming  that  incan- 
descent nebulous  matter  existed  previously  in  a  cold  and 
dark  state.     M.  Faye  does  not  hesitate  to  recognize  with 

♦See  alw)  M.  Fayv' a  yoff  *»//•  Utt  UUe*  co«mogoidqn€»  de  h'anf^  ^  jiropo* 
(tHne  riclamation  de  prlorife  de  M.  Schldiel,  Compter  Rendas,  zc,  li46.  May  31, 
1880. 
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Laplace,  that  nebular  equatorial  rings  will  undergo  disrup- 
tion, though  the  rings  are  conceived  by  him  to  be  formed 
within  the  nebular  mass,  and  not  at  its  periphery.  The 
descent  of  the  parts  of  the  nebula  toward  the  centre  by 
virtue  of  their  own  gravitation,  is  a  doctrine  generally 
admitted,  though  M.  Faye  assumes  that  other  neighboring 
parts  are  not  thus  moved.  That  the  whole  nebula  might 
be  transformed  into  a  ring  is  a  conclusion  which  I  have 
enunciated,  and  on  different  grounds.  M.  Faye  recognizes 
the  influence  of  meteoroidal  matter  in  condensation,  and 
the  production  of  heat  and  light  by  collision  with  the 
planets;  and  is  the  first  after  the  present  writer,  so  far  as 
known,  to  suggest  that  attractions  "provoke  internal 
strains  which  develop  a  little  heat;"  though  his  statement 
is  a  single  sentence,  and  does  not  reveal  any  high  estimate 
of  the  theoretical  importance  of  the  principle. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  M.  Faye's  noteworthy 
modification  of  nebular  cosmogony  embodies  some  state- 
ments and  principles  on  which  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few 
s'^ecial  observations: 

(1.)  The  circumstance  that  Laplace  offered  no  explana- 
tion of  the  heat  postulated  in  the  primitive  nebula  ought 
not  to  weigh  against  the  plausibility  of  his  theory.  As  M. 
Faye  observes,  we  always  arrive  sooner  or  later  at  questions 
of  origins  which,  for  the  time  being,  must  remain  unan- 
swered. M.  Faye  himself  has  assumed  more  unexplained 
conditions  than  Laplace.  If  the  latter  finds  evidence  of 
the  primitive  existence  of  intense  heat,  its  inexplicability 
is  no  greater  evidence  against  its  reality  than  the  mystery 
of  the  aurora  horealis  against  the  reality  of  that  pheno- 
menon. Nor  was  Laplace  consigned  to  the  alternative  of 
accepting  Poisson's  hypothesis.  He  may  have  rejected  it 
as  improbable,  and  have  trusted  to  the  future  to  disclose  a 
physical  cause  of  the  heat.  Poisson's  hypothesis  was  not 
reached  by  an  unbroken  process  of  scientific  deduction;  it 
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a  hypotbesiB  created  outright  by  the  power  of  inven- 
tion. The  inoandeaoent  nebula  of  replace  was  a  state  dis- 
closed to  intelligence  by  a  rational  regressive  process  of 
argumentation* 

(2.)  As  to  the  establishment  of  rings  *'  in  the  bosom  of 
the  nebula,''  it  will  be  noticed  that  M.  Faye  does  not  assert 
the  probability  of  its  occurrence,  or  mention  any  physical 
ground  on  which  it  could  be  predicated,  but  simply  says, 
**if  they  should  become  finally  established,"  the  angular 
velocity  would  be  the  same  on  both  borders.  Now  a  spiral 
motion,  as  I  have  conceived,  implies  a  retarding  influence 
exerted  upon  the  exterior  portions  of  a  fluid  in  a  state  of 
rotation.  While  a  fluid  mass  possessing  a  spiral  motion 
must  tend  toward  a  symmetrically  spheroidal  form,  the 
production  of  our  annulus  can  only  be  a  peripheral  inci- 
dent; and  it  is  certain  that  we  know  of  no  physical  cause 
for  its  existence  except  that  assigned  by  the  theory  of 
Laplace.  A  '*  whirlpool "  motion  may  be  considered  to 
differ  in  direction  from  the  spiral  motion  here  contemplated. 
The  paths  described  have  the  same  form,  but  the  parts 
converge  by  a  winding  progress  toward  the  centre.  They 
are  conceived  as  descending  by  a  retarded  motion  at  the 
same  time  that  some  impulsion  has  deflected  them  from 
direct  lines  to  the  centre.  Admitting  that  "trains"  of 
particles  might  be  able  to  extricate  and  isolate  themselves 
sufficiently  from  the  opposing  friction  of  contiguous  regions 
of  particles,  so  as  to  flow  like  streams  in  the  ocean,  with  a 
differentiated  and  special  motion;  admitting  also,  that  the 
nebula  as  a  whole  possesses  some  rotary  motion,  and  that 
the  rate  of  this  increases  as  the  parts  descend  nearer  the 
centre,  what  can  we  infer  on  physical  grounds,  as  to  the 
formation  of  rings?  Wc  cannot  look  for  them  as  a  result 
of  motion  toward  the  centre;  this  tends  continually  to  pre- 
vent rings.  We  cannot  expect  them  to  result  from  local 
tangential  impulsions  producing  currents  which  flow  around 
U 
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the  mass;  for  by  hypothesis,  circumferential  motion  is  all 
the  time  combined  with  motion  of  descent;  and  besides, 
the  differential  motion  of  such  currents  would  be  destroyed 
by  friction,  and  the  currents  would  cease  to  exist;  and 
finally,  if  they  should  persist,  the  planes  of  the  paths  de- 
scribed would  sustain  no  common  relation  to  a  fixed  plane. 
Rotation  of  the  mass  would  exert  no  influence  upon  the 
trains  of  particles  except  through  the  development  of  cen- 
trifugal tendencies.  These  would  be  greatest  at  remoter 
distances  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  that  is,  in  the  regions 
where  the  linear  motion  under  the  law  of  attraction  within 
a  sphere  would  be  greatest.  In  other  words,  the  greatest 
velocity  of  descent  would  be  opposed  by  the  greatest  con- 
trary tendency;  the  motion  in  the  descending  spiral  would 
be  somewhat  equalized,  and  the  form  of  the  spiral  would 
more  nearly  approach  a  circle.  Now^  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  relative  amount  of  the  centrifugal  tendency  might 
become  so  great  that  the  motion  of  descent  would  be 
practically  zero,  and  a  train  at  the  equator  would  pass  into 
the  form  of  a  ring.  But  such  ring  results,  it  will  be 
noticed,  from  a  suspension  of  the  motion  of  descent,  which 
is  a  cardinal  conception  in  M.  Fay<*'s  theory  at  this  point, 
and  also  in  relation  to  conietic  genesis;  and  assumes  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  centrifugal  tendency.  In  both 
these  requirements  the  conditions  of  annulation  become 
exactly  those  assumed  in  th(>  Laplacoan  theory.  It  is  not 
affirmed  that  M.  Faye  reasons  or  would  reason  in  this  way 
in  following  out  the  genesis  of  a  ring.  He  does  not 
explain  by  what  physical  action  a  ring  would  arise;  and 
all  that  is  here  stated  is  that  if  a  ring  could  come  into  ex- 
istence in  a  "whirlpool"  nebula,  it  would  be  only  through 
centrifugal  action,  and  miut  be  peripheral  and  equatorial, 
as  Kant  and  Laplace  assumed.  Thus,  when  M.  Faye's 
theory  is  pushed  through  the  details  of  ring-genesis,  its 
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peculiarities  avail  nothing,  and  it  invokes  the  I^aplacean 
principle  to  carry  on  the  cosniogonic  work. 

(3.)  It  is  not  apparent  that  portions  of  matter  falling 
from  the  regions  of  the  poles  of  the  nebula  through  a 
medium  in  which  attraction  varies  as  the  distance  from 
the  centre,  would  necessarily  describe  **  elongated  ellipses." 
Though  this  is  a  correct  physical  principle,  and  might  be 
realized  in  a  hollow  sphere,  it  would  not  be  within  a 
nebulous  sphere.  The  descending  matter  would,  from  the 
assumed  homogeneity  of  the  nebula,  possess  a  physical 
state  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  matter  passed 
through.  Its  motion  would  therefore  be  retarded  by  fric- 
tion, and  approximated  to  the  motion  of  the  medium  by 
which  it  might  be  surrounded.  But  supposing  those 
elliptic  motions  accomplished,  any  con<lensation  of  the 
nebula  arising  from  the  motion  of  tlicse  portions  of  matter 
toward  the  centre  would  be  neutrali/.ed  by  the  succeeding 
motion  of  the  same  portions  of  matter  away  from  the 
centre.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  condensation  would  take 
place,  but  only  that  the  existence  of  "elongated  elliptic 
orbits"  would  contribute  to  condensation.  The  "  regular 
rate  of  increase "  of  density  toward  the  centre  would 
result  from  the  consentaneous  movement  of  parts  from  the 
more  peripheral  regions  along  lines  more  or  less  disturl)ed, 
toward  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass. 

(4.)  On  M.  Faye's  reasoning  to  establish  the  necessity 
of  retrograde  motions  in  the  parts  of  the  system  remotest 
from  the  centre,  1  liave  had  occasion  to  ofTer  some  observa- 
tions in  another  place.*  I  have  also  attempted  to  show 
that  by  properly  supplementing  the  Laplacean  conception, 
retrograde  motions  are  provided  for  as  well  as  direct  mo- 
tions. 

(5.)  M.  Faye's  speculation  concerning  the  origin  of 
comets  seems  particularly  inconclusive.       He  undertakes 

♦  Part  I,  Chdp.  II,  H»  2;  and  Part  II,  Chap.  I,  $  2,  1,  (4). 
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in  the  first  place,  a  task  unnecessarily  imposed,  since  it 
may  be  rationally  maintained  that  the  comets  arc  not 
native  menil>ers  of  our  system.  He  proceeds,  in  the  next 
place,  in  a  wholesale  and  incautious  way  to  consider  the 
cometary  masses  as  jMO'ts  of  the  nebula,  and  then  speaks 
of  them  as  "reaching  or  even  ^x/.Wm/"  the  limits  of  the 
nebula,  and  next  states  that  '^  one  part  of  their  orbits  lay 
sifice  their  origin,  Inii/ond  the  retjion  irhencc  the  mass 
trithdreir.'*'*  The  self-contradiction  here  is  palpable,  and 
becomes  a  physical  absurdity  when  we  reflect  that  M. 
Faye  attributes  to  an  origin  within  the  original  limits  of 
our  nebula,  cometary  masses  w^hich  retire  to  enomious 
distances  beyond  any  supposable  limits  reached  by  the 
primitive  nebula,  and  even  traverse  our  system  with  velo- 
cities greater  than  could  be  acquired  by  the  action  of 
central  forces  native  to  the  svstcm. 

While,  therefore,  deeply  impressed  by  the  learned 
ingenuity  of  M.  Faye's  modification  of  nebular  cosmogony, 
1  do  not  as  yet  foel  prepared  to  give  it  a  preference  over 
that  based  on  strict  Laplacean  conceptions. 

2.    S}tiUrrii  Proposed  Moi!\firat Ion. —  It  seems  desirable 
also  to  notice  a  modification  of  nebular  theorv  advanced 

ft. 

hv  Spiller  of  Berlin.*  He  dissents  from  the  theorv  of  the 
formation  of  planets  through  the  intervention  of  rings. 
According  to  his  view  planets  are  the  product  of  tidal 
action  combined  with  centrifugal  tendency.  This  action 
is  e\erte<l  upon  the  central  mass  after  reaching  the  con- 
dition of  igneous  fluidity.  It  is  manifest  that  a  separated 
planetary  mass  must  produce  a  tidal  swell  of  some  magni- 
tu<lc  upon  the  fluid  central  mass.  This  tide  would  be 
turned  always  in  the  direction  of  the  planet — an  antitide 

♦  IMiilipp  Spllh-r:  Die  Wflfttrfiojif'img  vom  Standpmike  ff  r  hentigen  Wigften- 
nchafl.  Mif  nenen  UnttrKKthnngen^  18W,  rJd  ed.  187:^  Die  Eotatthung  d*r  Wf!t 
und  die  KiuhtU  der  Natarlcrtlftf.  Populihf  Kosmogonie.  Soe  also  the  same 
wrltcrV  im|K)rtAnt  work.  Die  f'rkraf'f  dfit  Wdtal.'tt  nar/i  ihrtm  HV**7i  und  mrken 
an f  alien  NcUurgtbieten.    Filr  (itbUdeU  Jed(n  Ufandeg.    374  pp.    Berlin,  1879. 
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moying  simultaneously  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  manifest 
also  that  the  magnitude  of  the  tide  would  increase  with 
the  proximity  of  the  planet,  and  still  further  with  the  con- 
junction of  two  or  more  planets.  At  some  perihelion  of 
the  planet,  therefore, — concurring  perhaps  with  a  conjunc- 
tion of  planets — the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  equatorial 
portion  of  the  central  fluid  mass  would  exceed  gravitation, 
and  the  tidal  swell  would  be  lifted  bodily  from  connection 
with  the  central  mass  and  move  centrifugally  to  such  dis- 
tance that  a  state  of  equilibrium  would  be  reached.  The 
mass  thus  detached  would  at  once  assume  a  spheroidal 
planetary  form.  Thus  it  is  supposed  Uranus  was  detached 
as  a  tidal  swell  raised  by  the  attraction  of  Neptune;  Sat- 
urn, by  a  similar  action  of  UraiiuH,  and  so  on.  As  to 
Neptune,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  separation  took 
place  solely  through  the  tangential  momentum  at  the 
equator  of  the  original  mass,  or  it  must  be  presumed  that 
a  tidal  effect  was  produced  by  the  presence  of  some  ex- 
ternal boily.* 

This  theory  possesses  the  merit  of  explaining  the  ellip- 
ticity  of  the  planetary  orbits  as  a  primary  result,  and  of 
dispensing  with  rings  and  thus  avoiding  the  problem  of 
planetation  from  rings.  But  on  the  contrary  it  encounters 
great  difficulties.  It  is  necessary  to  show  the  probability 
of  the  non-formation  of  rings  during  the  nebulous  stage, 
or  else  to  explain  their  subsequent  disappearance  without 
the  production  of  planetary  bodies.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
show  that  the  central  mass  ever  possessed  such  velocity  of 
rotation  as  to  detach  a  tidal  swell  from  a  liquid  spheroid  —  a 
difficulty  increased  by  the  comparative  insignificance  of  such 
a  swell  on  a  body  possessing  the  relative  mass  of  the  sun. 
But  the  greatest  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that 

*  The  reader  will  note  that  Spiller^s  conception  is  the  prototype  of  Mr.  O. 
H.  Darwin's  (noticed  hereafter)  concerning  the  retirement  of  the  lunar  mats 
from  the  semi-fluid  earth. 
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the  sun  has  not  yet  attained  a  liquid  condition,  according 
to  the  views  of  modem  astronomers,  and  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  its  temperature  had  subsided  to  any  lower  point 
than  the  present  at  any  epoch  in  the  past.  While  there- 
fore, Herr  Spiller  has  offered  a  theory  which  is  thinkable 
and  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  one  which  represents  the  actual  history  of  nature.* 


♦The  writer  intended  to  notice  the  f*eeming1y  important  work  of  M.  Roche, 
entitled  Svr  V origins  da  Sifsterne  Solaire,  publinhed  by  Gaathier-Villar^  Paris*, 
18T8,  but  though  ordered  repeatedly  from  boolcaellere  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  Leipzig, 
no  copy  of  it  has  been  obtained. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

GENERAL    COSMOGONIC    CONDITIONS 
ON    A    COOLING    PLANET. 


Und  ob  Allee  im  ewigen  Wechsel  Krcist 

Es  beharret  im  Wechncl  ein  ruhiger  Geist.  — Scbillbr. 

Opinionam  commenta  delet  dies,  naturw  jiidicia  conflrmat. 

CicvBO,  d€  Nat.  Dear, 


%  1.   RELATIVE  AGES  OF  PLANETS  IN  A  SYSTEM. 

ACCORDING  to  the  nebular  theory  here  accepted, 
-^^^  the  ages  of  the  planets  must  be  graduated  according 
to  their  distances  from  the  sun.  The  remotest  planet  at 
present  known  is  Neptune.  Its  existence,  before  discovered, 
was  pointed  out  by  certain  perturbations  in  the  next  interior 
planets,  which  were  not  fully  accounted  for  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  any  known  body.  There  still  remain  some  residual 
disturbances  which  have  led  to  the  conjecture  that  a  still 
remoter  planet  exists.  This  opinion  was  shai'ed  by  my 
late  honored  colleague,  Professor  James  C.  Watson.  For 
similar  reasons  Mercury  for  many  years  has  been  doubt- 
fully regarded  as  the  most  interior  planet.  Dr.  Lescarbault 
announced  that  such  planet  had  actually  fallen  under  his 
observation,  and  he  designated  it  Vulcan.  But  other  ob- 
servers were  not  able  to  verify  the  alleged  discovery. 
During  the  total  eclipse  of  July  20,  1878,  Professor 
Watson,  in  charge  of  observations  in  Wyoming,  devoted 
his  entire  attention  to  the  search  for  intra-Mercurial  planets, 
and  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself  that  one  or  two  came 
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within  the  range  of  his  instrument.*  Professor  Lewis 
Swift  also  reported  from  Denver  some  similar  observa- 
tions.t  The  great  difficulty  of  exact  determinations  during 
the  few  seconds  of  totality  of  an  eclipse,  and  the  absence 
of  other  corroborative  observations,  have  led  many  astron- 
omers to  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  Professors  Watson 
and  Swift  mistook  fixed  stars  for  planets. 

But  the  stage  of  development  of  a  planet  does  not 
depend  alone  on  its  age.  Planetary  evolutions  rest  finally 
on  progressive  cooling.  The  condition  of  a  planet  as  a 
whole  is  determined  by  the  temperature  of  the  mass. 
After  incrustation,  the  state  of  the  surface  depends  less 
and  less  upon  the  temperature  of  the  interior,  since  the 
rate  of  conduction  of  interior  heat  through  the  crust  con- 
tinually diminishes.  But  a  large  mass,  other  things  being 
the  same,  retains  a  high  temperature  longer  than  a  smaller 
one.  A  small  planet  may  become  totally  refrigerated, 
while  a  large  one  of  greater  age  may  linger  in  a  state  of 
self-luminosity.  The  length  of  time  the  heat  of  a  planetary 
body  will  endure,  depends,  then,  on  mass  and  extent  of 
radiating  surface.  As  the  ratio  of  the  masses  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  surfaces,  the  relative  length  of  time  a  par- 
ticular phase  will  endure  is  greater  than  is  indicated  by 
the  relative  masses  of  the  planets.  In  other  words,  if  one 
planet  has  twice  the  mass  of  another,  their  densities  being 
the  same,  the  duration  of  a  certain  phase  of  cooling  will 
be  more  than  twice  as  long  as  in  the  other.J 

♦  See  his  commuiilcatioiiH  KnAtner.  Jovr.  Sci.  Ill,  xvi,  230-3, 310-13,  Sept.  and 
Oct.,  1878. 

1 1^  Swift,  Atfier.  Jovr.  Sci.  Ill,  xvl,  313-15.  Sec  alHO.  Sc'iencf,  2G  Feb.  and 
23  Apr.  1881. 

$  If  A  and  A'  represent  tiie  rateH  of  radiation  of  two  planet**,  r  and  »•'.  their 

radii,  H  and  IP  tlie  total  heat  in  the  two.  and  p  and  p'  their  renpective  deus^ities; 

then  since  the  raten  of  radiation  are  as  the  surfncep, 

A  r^ 
A  :  A'  ::  r'  :  /"  ;  .'.  A'  =    —zr-' 

r^ 

And  since  the  total  amountn  of  heat  are  an  tlie  niar<Hei>, 

II  :  II'  ::  p;3  :  p'r^:  .'.  II'  =  ILBJ-— 
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§2.   PASSAGE  TO  THE  MOLTEN  PHASE. 

A  planetary  body  is  to  be  conceived  as  existing,  at  a 
certain  epoch,  in  a  state  of  fire-mist.  In  this  state  a  por- 
tion of  the  matter  exists  in  minute  liquid  particles  which 
are  held  in  suspension  in  the  gases  which  constitute  the 
remaining  portion.  Some  chemical  compounds  probably 
exist,  but  others,  evidently,  are  still  prevented  by  the 
intense  heat  from  forming.  The  gases,  deeply  seated 
beneath  the  surface,  are  subjected  to  an  enormous  pres- 
sure which  reduces  them  to  a  density  approaching  that  of 
the  liquefied  material,  or  even  exceeding  it.  At  some 
epoch  the  molten  matter  must  descend  toward  the  centre 
until  it  reaches  a  zone  where  its  density  is  equalled  by  the 
density  of  the  compressed  gases.  If  this  zone  of  liquid 
precipitation  is  distant  from  the  centre,  it  will  gradually 
subside  toward  the  centre,  in  proj)ortion  as  heat  escapes 
from  the  condensed  gas,  and  it  thus  passes,  under  the 
enormous  pressure,  into  the  liquid  state.  Ultimately, 
therefore,  the  planet  will  consist  of  a  litjuid  inicleus  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmospheric  fire-mist  yet  too  intensely 
heated  to  permit  all  its  constituents  to  pass  out  of  the 
aeriform  condition.  Progressively,  however,  the  atmos- 
pheric envelope  will  transfer  itself  by  precipitation  to  the 
liquefied  nucleus.  Meantime  some  portion  of  the  atmos- 
pheric constituents  will  retain  their  gaseous  condition 
below  any  temperature  which  we  have  experienced.  The 
result  will  be  a  molten  globe  surrounded  by  an  aeriform 
atmosphere. 

If  T  represent  the  relative  time  reqiiirotl  for  a  planet  to  pass  through  a  cer- 
tain phase  of  cooIidk,  then 

'■'  =  " 

In  this  expression,  since  11  varies  (the  density  remaining  the  same)  as  the 
cube  of  the  radius,  and  X  as  the  square  of  the  radius,  it  follows  that  T  varies 
more  rapidly  than  the  mas!*  of  the  planet.    We  may  also  deduce 

T'  =  T  —  •  — • 
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§3.   SUPERFICIAL  SOLIDIFICATION  FROM  COOLING. 

At  a  certain  temperature  of  the  molten  sea,  certain 
compounds  will  begin  to  solidify  in  crystalline  forms. 
These  will  float  in  the  liquid  magma,  in  accordance  with 
a  principle  which  1  venture  to  regard  as  a  general  law  of 
matter.  Many  substances,  in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a 
solid  state,  sh'ghtly  increase  in  bulk.  This  is  notoriously 
true  of  water  and  ice,  and  of  type-metal.  It  is  also  true 
that  solid  lava  floats  on  molten  lava,  a  notable  instance  of 
which  we  have  in  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  solid  glass  on 
molten  glass,  and  solid  iron  on  molten  iron.  It  is  quite 
true,  however,  that  a  piece  of  iron  may  be  taken  so  cold 
that  its  densitv  exceeds  that  of  molten  iron,  in  which  case 
it  will  at  first  sink.  But  after  becoming  heated  and  ex- 
panded, and  long  before  the  fusing  temperature  is  reached, 
the  iron  will  rise  to  the  surface.*  It  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  solidification  from  cooling  would 
begin  on  the  surface  and  gradually  extend  downward.f 

♦On  flo}itin2:iron.  Pee  Collerje  Cowanf.  13  Apr.,  1872,  p,  173;  Xature^  May  10, 
1877,  83;  8  Ani;.,  1K78.  :J<J7,  for  conclusive  experiments;  29  Aug.  1878,  464  and  vol. 
x\l.  23.  For  Mallet'a  apparently  conflicting  results,  see  Nature, 'So.  156,  ab- 
stmct  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  III.  viii,  212,  and  for  a  reply  to  Mallet,  see  A.  Schmidt, 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  viii,  287.  Compare,  also,  Sir  William  Thomson,  Tran*. 
O'eol.  Sue..,  (Glasgow,  vi.  40,  14  Feb.,  1878.  Some  recent  experiments  show  that 
molten  steel  has  a  !»peciflo  gravity  of  8.05,  while  cold  .«teel  is  7.85  (Nature,  xxvl, 
138,  June  K,  1882).  On  floating  lava,  see  Scrope:  Volcanoet,  84,  477;  Kacmtz: 
MeteoroltMjy,  152;  G.  F.  Marsh:  Man  and  Nature,  545;  Miss  Bird:  Hawaiian, 
Archipelago:  Nature,  xl,  :}24;  Miss  C.  F.  Ciordon-Cumming:  Fire -Fountains, 
the  Kingdom  of  llawaW,  etc.,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  188:3.  On  experiments  with  "Rowley 
Rag,"  see  Chtin'ical  Nttra,  xviii,  191. 

t  Sir  William  Thomson,  nevertheless,  entertains  the  opinion  that  solidifying 
masses  would  sink  to  the  centre;  and  he  has  enunciated,  in  harmony  with  Hop- 
kins, the  somewhat  fantastic  theory  that  the  -sunken  masses  would  build  up  a 
honey-combed  structure  to  the  surface,  and  'masses  falling  from  the  roofs  of 
vesicles  or  tunnels,"  might  pnwluce  earthquake  sluxks:  Secular  Cooling  Of  the 
Earth,  Trans.  Uoy.  Sk..  Ediub.,  1862;  Thomson  and  Tail's  Natural  Philosophy, 
a  ieeu  {ff)\  (iUugoxo  Addreitii,  1876,  Atner.  Jour.  i<('i..  Ill,  xli.  346-7;  Tran^, 
Geo!.  Soc,  tilasgow,  vi,  40-1,  14  Feb.,  1878.  In  the  latter  paper,  however,  be 
expresses  himnelf  with  less  confidence.  On  this  subject  see  Hopkins:  Researches 
in  Physical  Otology;  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  Ft.  II,  1839,  quoted  in  his  Repoii  to 
British  Assoc,  1847,  p.  33. 
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As  a  final  illustration,  I  venture  to  quote  from  Mr.  W. 
Ifatthieu  Williams*  a  description  of  what  takes  place  in 
the  "open  hearth  finery  and  the  refining  of  pig-iron." 
"Here  a  metallic  mixture  of  iron,  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur, 
etc.,  is  simply  fused  and  exposed  to  the  superficial  action 
of  atmospheric  air.  What  is  the  result?  Oxidation  of 
the  more  oxidizable  constituents  takes  place,  and  these 
oxides  at  once  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  spe- 
cific gravities.  The  oxidized  carbon  fonns  atmospheric 
matter  and  rises  above  all  as  carbonic  acid,  then  the 
oxidized  silicon  being  lighter  than  iron  floats  above  that 
and  combines  with  aluminium  or  calcium  that  may  have 
been  in  the  pig  and  with  some  of  the  iron ;  thus  forming 
a  silicious  crust  closely  resembling  the  predominating 
material  of  the  earth's  crust. 

"When  the  oxidation  in  the  finery  is  carried  far  enough 
the  melted  material  is  tapped  out  into  a  rectangular  basin 
or  mould,  usually  about  ten  feet  long  and  about  three  feet 
wide,  where  it  settles  and  cools.  During  this  cooling  the 
silica  and  silicates — i.e.,  the  rock  matter — separate  from 
the  metallic  matter  and  solidifv  on  the  surface  as  a  thin 
crust,  which  behaves  in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
manner.  At  first  a  mere  skin  is  formed.  This  gradually 
thickens,  and  as  it  thickens  and  cools,  becomes  corrugated 
into  mountain  chains  and  valleys  much  higher  and  deeper 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  than  the  mountain  chains 
and  valleys  of  our  planet.  After  this  crust  has  thickened 
to  a  certain  extent,  volcanic  action  commences.  Rifts, 
dykes  and  faults  are  formed  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  metal 
below,  and  streams  of  lava  are  ejected.  Here  and  there 
these  lava  streams  accumulate  around  their  vent  and  form 
isolated  conical  volcanic  mountains  with  decided  craters, 
from  which  the  eruption  continues  for  some  time.     These 

*  Williams:  D\itcu$»ions  in  Current  Science^  cb.  vli,  '^Ilamboldt  Library/* 
No.  41,  p.  25,  Feb.,  1883. 
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volcanoes  are  relatively  far  higher  than  Chimborazo."  The 
materials  of  the  fire-formed  crust  of  a  planet  must  simi- 
larly pass  through  the  stages  of  oxidation  and  silication, 
and  the  incidents  of  progressive  cooling  must  be  fairly 
represented  by  the  phenomenon  above  described. 

§  4.  INTERNAL  SOLIDIFICATION  FROM  PRF^SURE. 

While  incrustation  begins,  or  even  long  before  it  be- 
gins, solidification  may  be  produced  in  the  central  regions, 
in  a  planetary  mass  sufficiently  large,  by  the  great  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  portions.  But  in  recognizing  the 
probability  of  a  solid  central  portion,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  matter  is  less  hot  than  if  a  molten  liquid. 
Any  portion  of  such  solidified  interior,  if  brought  to  the 
surface,  would  be  instantly  liquefied.  But  at  some  point 
between  the  centre  and  the  surface,  the  condensation  may 
not  be  suflicient  to  produce  solidification,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  ttMuperature  may  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  it. 
There  would  tlien  be  a  liquid  zone  interposed  between  a 
i-iA'id  crust  and  a  solid  nucleus.  That  zone  might  be  so  thin 
and  so  variable  in  its  thickness  as  to  suffer  actual  inter- 
ruption of  continuity.  It  would  then  exist  as  separate 
lakes  in  regions  more  or  less  removed  from  each  other, 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  planet  would  be  very  nearly  such 
as  is  due  to  comph'te  solidification.  But  even  if  a  solid 
crust  were  separated  from  a  solid  nucleus  by  a  continuous 
liquid  zone,  it  does  not  a}>pear  to  me  that  under  the 
actions  of  the  planetary  system,  the  planet  would  be  want- 
ing in  any  of  the  astronomical  properties  of  complete 
solidity.  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  crust  would  be  likely 
to  slip  around  the  core,  since,  whatever  action  should  be 
exerted  upon  the  crust  would  be  exerted  correspondingly 
on  the  parts  beneath  the  crust.  The  several  interior  zones 
in  a  rotating  oblate  spheroid,  would  present  the  same  rela- 
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live  equatorial  protuberance  as  the  external  zone,  and 
would  all  be  moved  synchronously  and  proportionally. 

The  liquid  zone  would  not  pass  by  an  abrupt  transition 
downward  into  the  state  of  the  solid  core;  but  would  pre- 
sent gradually  increasing  degrees  of  viscosity.  Th^  same 
might  be  true  of  the  passage  upward  into  the  solid  crust. 

Whether  a  liquid  zone  should  exist  or  not,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  in  case  of  the  removal  or  diminution  of  the 
pressure  over  any  portion  solidified  by  pressure,  this 
would  instantly  be  followed  by  the  liquefaction  of  such 
portion.  Hence  a  deep  fissure  through  the  external  crust 
might  be  followed  by  the  passage  of  large  volumes  from 
the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.* 

§5.  MAXIMUM  INTERNAL  TEMPERATURE  OF  AN 

INCRUSTED  PLANET. 

The  progress  of  cooling,  down  to  the  time  of  the  first 
incrustation,  would  be  promoted  by  a  convective  circula- 
tion between  the  central  and  peripheral  parts,  or,  in  case 
of  central  solidification,  between  the  solid  core  and  the 
periphery.  The  effect  would  be  to  equalize  the  tem- 
perature of  all  parts  of  the  planetary  mass.f  It  might 
be  supposed,  therefore,  that  at  the  epoch  of  first  incrusta- 
tion the  whole  temperature  would  be  but  little  above  the 
point  at  which  solidification  from  cooling  might  begin. 
Thus  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  heated  interior  of 
a  planet  might  be  conceived  to  be  about  that  at  which  the 
matter  of  the  planet  liquefies  under  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure on  the  planet^s  surface.  Asa  larger  planet  implies  both 
a  greater  mass  of  atmosphere  and  an  intenser  gravitating 

*TheHc  maUciv  will  l)e  inoro  particularly  disctiHsed  In  treating  of  the  earth. 

t  Sir  William  Thoni<-on  Iuih  xhown  that  If  thv  ratt>  of  Increase  of  tempera- 
ture in  penetrating  the  ourth  should  bi>  found  to  »nttcT  a  diminution  at  greater 
depthH  than  have  hecn  an  yet  explored,  this  fact  would  imply  a  uniform  internal 
temperature  below  a  certain  depth  {Truns.  Geo,  Soc.^  Qlatgov!^  vi,45). 
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])ower,  both  causes  would  increase  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  hence  lower  the  temperature  at  which  incrustation 
would  begin.  This  implies  that  the  central  portion  of  a 
large  planet  is  less  hot,  and  must  consequently  require  a 
shorter  period  for  cooling,  aside  from  the  consequence  of  a 
greater  amount  of  heat  to  be  radiated.  Inferior  density 
would  operate  in  the  same  direction.  For  these  two 
reasons,  therefore,  the  larger  planet  should  not  linger  pro- 
portionately long  in  the  highly  heated  stages. 

§6.     TIDAL  ACTION  AND   ITS  CONSEQUENCES  IN 

PLANETARY   HISTORY. 

I  believe  that  the  geoloKlHt  who  had  (•tudied  till  the  text-hooks  in  exist- 
ence mij^ht  Htiil  be  unacquainted  with  the  very  modem  reHcarchen  [on  paiaHtzotc 
hi^h  tides]  which  I  am  attempting  to  net  forth.  Yet  it  neems  to  me  (hat  the 
^eologi!»tM  must  quickly  take  heed  of  thenc  researches.  They  have  the  most 
startlim;  and  important  bcarlnj?  on  the  prevailing  creeds*  in  geology.  One  of 
the  principal  creedn  they  absolutely  demolish.— Prof.  R.  S.  Ball:  JVafure^ 
Dec.  1,  1881. 

The  ebb  and  fl«»w  of  the  tidal  wave,  therefore,  con^»i^«tH  not  only  in  an 
alternate  ri^!ug  and  falling  of  the  waters,  but  also  in  a  slow,  progressive 
motion  from  eaj*t  to  west.  The  tidal  wave  produces  a  general  western  current 
in  the  ocean.— J.  K.  Mayek:  Ceiftifial  Ihjnnmlca. 

L  Sof/ff.  Kleniaitari/  Principles. —  The  influences  of 
cosniieal  tides  are  variotis,  important,  and  everywhere  felt. 
Tidal  mov<Mnents  are  as  universal  as  gravitation  itself; 
and  late  researches  have  shown  that  cosmic  tides  have 
been  deej)ly  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the  planet- 
ary relations  ol)served  in  our  .system.  A  tide  may  be 
defined  as  the  prolateness  of  a  body  resulting  from  the 
attraction  of  another  body.  As  no  matter  is  known  to 
exist  which  is  absolutely  rigid  and  incomj)ressible,  there 
can  be  no  state  of  solidity  .so  absolute  as  to  be  exempt 
from  the  liability  to  tidal  deformation  under  the  gravita- 
tional power  of  cosmic  masses.  Between  absolute  solidity 
and  perfect  molecular  mobility  exist  all  grades  of  consist- 
ency, from  ordinary  solidity  through  the  various  degrees 
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of  viscosity,  liquidity  and  gaseity.  These  various  condi- 
tions of  matter  are  themselves  relative  to  pressure,  tem- 
perature and  gravitation;  since,  at  a  g\\hn  pressure,  all 
substances  pass,  with  increase  of  temperature  to  the 
liquid  and  aeriform  conditions;  and  at  a  given  temperature, 
however  high  (within  certain  limits),  all  substances  pass, 
with  increase  of  pressure,  to  the  liquid  and  solid  condi- 
tions; and  at  given  pressure  and  temperature,  all  sub- 
stances tend  more  and  more,  under  increase  of  gravity,  to 
behave  like  liquids,  and  under  diminution  of  gravity,  to 
behave  like  gases.  Moreover,  there  is  no  solidity  so  com- 
plete that  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  forces  of  nature, 
the  substance  does  not  yield  like  the  simplest  liquid.  In 
fact,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  attractions 
exerted  by  the  sun  and  planets  feel  to  a  very  important 
extent,  a  difference  in  the  resistances  offered  by  the  solid 
and  liquid  states  upon  the  bodies  subject  to  tlieir  influ- 
ence. The  most  stubborn  granites,  diorites  and  quartzites 
may  probably  be  conceived  as  fluids  in  relation  to  all  the 
greater  cosmic  forces.* 

Tidal  results  depend  upon  the  unequal  influences 
exerted  by  an  attracting  body  upon  the  nearer  and  re- 
moter parts  of  the  body  influenced.  The  attraction 
exerted  by  one  body  upon  another  produces  the  same  total 
result  as  if  the  whole  force  were  applied  at  the  centre  of 
gravity.  But  meantime,  the  different  parts  of  the  affected 
body  will  be  set  in  motion  in  respect  to  each  other,  be- 
cause, being  at  different  distances  from  the  attracting 
body,  they  are  acted  on  with  different  intensities  of  force. 
The  parts  nearest  the  attracting  body  will  be  more  strongly 
influenced  than  the  more  central  parts,  and  will  conse- 
quently manifest  a  stronger  tendency  than  the  more  cen- 

*For  an  ImpresHive  view  of  the  magnitude  of  sucli  forces,  see  an  article  by 
C.  B.  Warring,  in  Pop.  Sei.  Monthly,  xvil,  619-8,  Sep.,  1880,  and  a  similar  one  by 
E.  L.  Larkin,  in  Kans<u  City  Rtv.  of  Sci.  and  Induttry,  vil,  9S-0,  Jane,  1888. 
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tral  parts  toward  the  attracting  body.  They  will  b^in  to 
retire  from  the  more  central  parts,  and  will  actually  move 
away  from  them'  until  restrained  by  the  cohesion  of  all  the 
parts  with  each  other,  and  by  the  tendency  of  all  masses 
of  matter  to  retain  the  spherical  form.  The  restraining 
influence  of  the  last-named  tendency  is  the  same  for  all 
states  of  matter  where  the  mass  is  the  same;  but  the 
restraining  influence  of  mutual  cohesion  of  parts  varies 
with  the  state  of  the  matter.  A  given  attraction  will 
therefore  produce  a  greater  tidal  result  in  an  aeriform 
or  liquid  body  than  in  one  which  is  viscid  or  nominally 
solid. 

But  further,  the  central  parts  of  a  body  influenced  by 
a  tidal  attraction  yield  more  than  the  remotest  parts. 
They  tend,  therefore,  to  leave  the  remotest  parts  behind, 
and  these  become  drawn  out  into  a  retral  prolongation 
until  restrained  and  held  down  by  mutual  cohesions  and 
the  law  of  sphericity.  We  have,  therefore,  a  tidal  protu- 
berance on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  produced  sim- 
ultaneously. Thev  are  a  tide  and  an  anti-tide.  The  two 
tidal  curves  are  similar;  they  are  produced  by  the  same 
forces,  but  the  curve  of  the  anti-tide  is  reversed  in  respe3t 
to  the  curve  of  the  tide.  The  force  raising  it  is  a  deficient 
attraction;  it  is  virtually  a  force  acting  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  real  attraction.  In  short,  the  anti-tide 
may  be  conceived  as  produced  by  the  attraction  of  another 
body  situated  on  the  side  opposite  the  real  tide-producing 
body;  and  this  may  be  designated  the  anti-tide-producer. 

The  anti-tide,  however,  is  somewhat  less  than  the  tide. 
The  excess  of  attraction  producing  the  tide  is  greater  than 
the  deficiency  of  attraction  producing  the  anti-tide.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  attraction  diminished  simply 
with  increase  of  distance.  Attraction  diminishes  with 
increase  of  the  square  of  the  diHtance, 

There  are  three  conceivable  general  cases  under  which 
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tidal  actions  may  be  exerted.*  (1.)  Where  the  tide-bear- 
ing body  is  homogeneous,  or  varying  in  density  toward 
the  centre   according   to   some   fixed   law.      Here   every 

*The  statements  made  in  the  present  counection  on  the  i^ubjcct  of  tides, 
embrace  only  such  generalities  at)  concern  the  main  course  of  planetary  evola> 
tton.  Any  partlcolar  case,  like  the  oceanic  tides  on  the  earth,  may  involve 
aameroas  considerations  of  which  no  account  is  necciiiiiary  here  — 8uch  as 
Tariations  In  distance  of  tide-producer;  change;*  in  declination  in  reference  to 
equator  of  tide-bearer;  interferences  of  tidal  actions  of  two  or  more  tide- 
prodncers;  consequences  of  different  rates  of  change  of  right  ascension  of 
different  tide-producers;  the  absolute  angular  velocity  of  the  tide-producer  in 
its  orbit;  rotation  and  oblateness  of  tide-bearer;  depth  and  variations  in  depth 
of  enveloping  film;  relative  density  of  film,  its  actual  index  of  viscosity,  its 
actual  density  and  its  friction  against  re^^istances.  In  our  general  view  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  regard  the  relative  tidal  efficiency  of  the  tide-pro- 
ducer, the  relative  mass  and  volume  (radius  and  density)  of  the  tide-bearer, 
and  the  general  fact  of  axial  and  orbital  movements. 

No  theory  of  tides  has  been  mathematically  worked  out,  which  answers  all 
the  requirements  of  tidal  phenomena  in  the  terrestrial  waters.  The  funda- 
mental conceptions  embodied  in  the  "Equilibrium  Theory"  of  Newton  and 
Daniel  Bernoulli  arc  undoubtedly  correct ;  but  this  theory  neglects  many  modi- 
fying conditions  in  the  actual  case,  and  therefore  fulls  in  many  particulars. 
But  It  is  not  just  to  pronounce  it  "contemptible,"  as  Sir  (.».  B.  Airy  has  done. 
The  "Dynamical  Theory"  of  Lnplnce,  generally  considered  more  rational, 
though  also  severely  criticised,  conceives  each  particle  of  the  water  in  motion, 
and  investigates  the  forces  acting  on  it.  The  tidal  HWt-ll  results  from  the  How  of 
wateron  both  sides  toward  it,  and  the  ebb  rcssults  from  the  tlow  in  both  directions 
away  from  it  The  working  out  of  the  theory,  however,  has  to  assume,  con- 
trary to  the  facts,  that  the  earth  is  completely  covered  with  water,  and  that  it  is 
of  uniform  depth  throughout  any  parallel  of  latitude.  The  "Wave  Theory," 
expounded  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  is  bused  on  the  laws  of  movement  of  waves  along 
canals  relatively  shallow  and  narrow,  and  applies  especially  to  the  motiim  of 
tidal  waters  in  shallows,  estuaries  and  rivers,  where  the  other  theories  fail; 
but  for  the  phenomena  of  the  open  sea,  it  makes  the  false  assumption  that  the 
wave  Is  restricted  to  narrow  canals,  instead  of  spreading  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions. For  our  present  use,  the  conceptions  of  the  Equilibrium  Theory  are 
entirely  adequate. 

The  completest  general  expedition  of  tidal  theories  may  be  found  in  Alry's 
article  on  Tides  and  Waves,  in  Encyclopi^dla  Mettopolilana^  vol.  v,  pp.  341*. 
8fl8*.  For  the  purposes  of  the  general  student^  however,  a  much  more  satis- 
factory general  exi)osition  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Johnson's  Cyclo- 
padid,  by  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard.  See  also.  Prof.  Wm.  Ferrel's  Tidal  Beseatches^ 
Appendix  to  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  1874,  or  thereabouts.  See  also,  as  collateral, 
Ferrel's  papers  on  the  Motions  of  Fluids  and  Solids  Relative  to  the  Earth's  Sur- 
faety  in  eight  communications  to  the  Mathematical  Monthly,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1&M)-G0,  vols.  1  and  ii ;  also,  his  Methods  and  liesuUs  of  Meteot^ogical  Researches^ 
for  ths  Use  of  thf  Coast  Pilot,  Part  1, 1877,  Part  II,  1880  (on  Cyclones,  Water- 
spouts and  Toniadoes). 

15 
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Fio  37. —  DEroiiMATivE  Tide. 


FlO.  :».  -CoMPCH'M)  TiDK. 

a  m,  tidal  elevation  in  ]e»a  \ittcon» 
envelope. 

ot\  tidal  depression  in  less  vis- 
eons  <*nvel()pe. 

?^  ti«i.il  elevation  in  mor**  viscons 
nnrlcu-. 

ry.  ti-lal  {lepret»«*ion  in  more  vis- 
cons  niich'iis. 

r/if,  di'pth  of  envelope  at  mean 
tide. 

a/,  depth  of  eiivelojie  at  hiii;h  tide 
over  nnch'iiv  .supposed  rigid. 

fl^,  depth  of  envelope  at  high  tide 
overyit'ldinirnnrii  n^    at  -ft. 

cr^  dejKh  of  envelo|)<'  at  low  li<h' 
over  nneleiis  snppo.-ed  ri^'id 

rg,  depth  of  envelope  at  low  tide 
over  vielding  nnclens  .-rr-\- 


successive  layer  undergoes  tidal 
disturbance  according  to  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre.  The 
whole  body  is,  therefore,  sym- 
metricallv  transformed,  and  be- 
comes  a  prolate  spheroid,  with 
a  prolate  axis  a  by  Figure  37, 
varying  inversely  as  the  coeffi- 
cient of  viscosity.  This  we  will 
designate  a  deformative  tide. 
Here  m  o  np  is  a  section  of 
the  undisturbed  sphere,  and 
ac  bd  a,  section  of  the  body 
when  rendered  tidally  prolate. 
The  tidal  elevation  is  expressed 
by  a  ?n  and  the  depression  by 
o  f\  (2.)  Where  the  tide-bear- 
ing body  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral part,  rtsn.  Figure  38, 
having  a  higher  coefficient  of 
viscosity  than  the  surrounding 
part.  Here  tiie  nucleus  will 
vield  in  a  less  ratio  than  the 
envelope.  The  prolateness  of 
the  envelope,  but  for  the  influ- 
ence of  relative  rotation,  will 
be  the  same  as  if  the  whole 
body  were  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  tiie  envelope,  and  the 
prolateness  of  the  nucleus  will 
be  nearly  the  same  as  if  the 
cMivcloj)e  were  absent.  The 
tidal  fluctuations  in  the  en- 
voloj>e  are  expressed  as  in  the 
deformative  tide;   but   the  re- 
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salting  depth  of  the  envelope  over  the  tidally  raised 
nucleus,  will  be  the  depth  resulting  in  case  of  a  rigid 
nucleus,  diminished  by  the  amount  of  the  actual  tide  in 
the  viscid  nucleus.  (3.)  Where  the  tide-bearing  body 
consists  of  a  perfectly  rigid  nucleus,  r f su,  Figure  39, 
and  an  envelope  susceptible  to  tidal  action.  Here,  also, 
the  prolateness,  disregarding  rotation,  becomes  the  same 

as  if  the  whole  body  were  of 
the  matter  forming  the  envel- 
ope. The  dimensions  of  the 
tide  in  the  envelope  will  be  ex- 
pressed as  before;  but  the  total 
depth,  a  t,  of  the  envelope  at 
high  tide,  will  not  be  diminished 
by  any  tide  in  the  nucleus;  nor 
will  its  depth,  c  r,  at  low  tide, 
be  increased  by  any  ebb  in  the 
nucleus.  Though  it  i^  doubtful 
whether  this  case  exists  in  na- 
ture, we  have  to  deal  with  cases 
where  the  nucleus  is  more  or  less  rigid,  and  the  degree  of 
rigidity  is  indicated  by  the  difference  between  ac,  Figure 
38,  the  actually  measured  depth,  and  a  t,  the  depth  calcu- 
lated on  the  hypothesis  of  a  perfectly  rigid  nucleus.  This 
difference  shows  the  amount  of  tidal  yielding  in  the  nu- 
cleus. But  even  this  operation,  however  desiderated,  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  practice. 

The  total  vertical  fluctuation  of  the  tide  is  the  sum  of 
the  flood  and  ebb  tides;  or  in  Figure  38,  it  is  am  -h  or. 
The  flood  tide  rises  twice  as  high  above  the  mean  sphere 
as  the  ebb  tide  falls  below  it.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
general  consideration  that  the  deficiency  of  fluid  causing 
the  ebb  is  spread  over  a  greater  surface  than  the  excess  of 
fluid  causing  the  two  flood-tides.  The  one  is  spread  over 
a  broad  zone  encircling  the  ellipsoid,  while  ^ach  flood-tide 


Fig.  39.  — Film  Tide. 
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18  spread  over  a  ciroular  area  of  about  one-fourth  the 
extent.  Each  circular  area,  nevertheless,  is  more  than  a 
quadrant  in  breadth,  having  a  radius,  in  a  homogeneous 
spheroid,  of  64**  44'. 

The  tidal  effect  on  the  same  tide-bearer,  is  directly  as 
the  mass  of  the  tide-producer,  and  inversely  as  the  cube  of 
its  distance.  But  for  any  other  tide-bearer,  the  effect  is 
also  proportional  to  its  radius.* 


*  These  principlcf*  rcHult  fn>in  the  following  reasoniDg: 


Fio.  40.— Quantitative  Kklations  of  Tides. 


Let  D  =  £  M  (Figure  40)=  distance  between  centres  of  tide-bearer  and  tide 
producer, 

m  =  ma«e  of  tide-producer, 
R  =  E  B  =  radius  of  tide -bearer. 
Then  the  attractions  at  B,  E  and  A  are  expressed  by 

m        m  m 

(D-R)«"  k«         (D-rlO* 
Subtracting  the  second  from  the  first,  and  the  third  from  the  second,  we 
get,  very  nearly, 


2fnR 

D> 
2w  R 


=  ExccHS  of  attraction  at  B  over  E ; 


=  Excess  of  attraction  ut  E  over  A. 


But  the  hitter  in  actually  a  little  less  than  the  former. 

The^e  cxpre(tj»ii)n!<  show  that  the  efllciency  of  the  tidal  force  of  the  same  tide- 
producer  varits  direcCy  da  the  radius  of  Ihe  Ihle-bearer  and  inversely  as  tke  cube 
of  the  distance  of  the  tide-producer. 

Now,  further,  if  we  assume  any  point  P,  on  the  niirfnce  of  the  tide-bearer. 
At  the  ani;ular  distance  ^  from  the  line  E  M,  joinin<;  the  centre:^,  und  put  (7  for  in- 
tennity  of  gravity  on  tide-bearer,  and  p  for  the  relative  density  of  a  thin  external 
film  covering  a  rigid  nucleus,  then  the  elevation  (or  depresnion)  of  P  above  the 
r'urface  of  the  equivalent  sphere,  exp^e««^ed  in  terms  of  radius  (assumed  as 
un1ty\  will  be 

T  =  A^_..-^:-  (cos"^-i) (1) 


8DV    TTj;  <«o»"*-i> 
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There  is  another  cause  of  tidal  protuberances  in  certain 
eases.  Suppose  two  bodies  in  space  having  equal  masses 
and  densities  revolve  about  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
between  them.  Now,  each  is  in  a  position  to  create  tidal 
effects  on  the  other  through  the  operation  of  gravitation, 
as  just  explained.     But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  differential 

This  is  a  general  cxprc»i*ion  for  the  height  of  any  point  of  a  film -tide  haring 
the  relative  density  p  (that  of  the  nucleus  being  nnlty). 
If  the  spheroid  Is  homogeneous,  that  is,  if  p  =  1« 

''=»^-i<™«'*-i)-      -    W 

If,  in  the  homogeneoos  spheroid  wc  take  ^  =  0<*  or  180**,  then  cos3  ^  ~  i  =  |i 
and 

T'=f  .j^  =  height  of  flood  tide. (8) 

If  we  take  ♦  =  90®  or  270°,  then  cos  2  ^  -  J  =  _  J,  and 

T"  =  -  J  .  =7^  =  dcprefifion  of  ebb  tide. (4) 

It  may  be  added  here  that,  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  p-f\^  and  using  this 
value, 

T'=  II  .=r— =  lhcoretic4il  mean  flootl-tidc. (5) 

while  T"=  —  is  TTT- =  theoretical  mean  ebb-tide.    •    •    •    -    (fi) 

To  find  at  what  angular  distance  from  the  zenith  of  the  tide-producer  the 
tide  In  a  homogeneous  spheroid  in  0,  wc  have  the  equation, 

In  which  as  ^  is  the  only  variable  qnantity  we  must  have  cos  2  ^  =  J,  or  cos  ^  = 
V^=  .57735=  cos  54"  44'.    This  arc  then,  is  the  radian  of  the  spherical  menis- 
cus formed  by  the  flood-tide  or  tidal  protuberance. 

To  render  the  formula  (1)  more  general,  we  must  Introduce  the  radius  of  the 
tide-bearer  as  a  factor,  and  thi^  gives 

If,  In  any  other  couple  tldally  connected,  the  quantities  D.  R,  fw,  g  have  the 
valueH  d,  r,  m,  (/',  the  height  of  the  tide  will  be 

Whence  4  =  —  •  ^  •  ^  •  -;•    But  if  M  and  M'  be  the  masses  of  the  two  tide- 
T      m    K    (fi     a' 

M'    R3 
bearers  in  these  values  of  T  and  ^  then  it=9  ^r'  -^j'  '^^'^  substituting, 

t-T   T!^  ^   IfL  Jt. 
</-•  *  ri  ■  M'  ■  m* 

This  gives  the  height  of  the  tide  on  one  spheroid  with  one  tide-producer  in 

terms  of  the  height  of  the  tide  on  another  spheroid  with  another  Ude-prodocer. 
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centrifugal  tendency  on  the  nearer  and  farther  sides  of 
each  in  respect  to  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  will  im- 
part to  the  farther  side  a  tendency  to  recede  from  the 
centre,  and  to  the  centre  a  tendency  to  recede  from  the 
nearer  side.  The  result  must  be  the  same  as  when  similar 
tendencies  are  produced  by  gravity.  The  body  becomes  a 
prolate  spheroid.  This  prolateness  becomes  important 
where  a  body  of  considerable  volume  revolves  with  ra- 
pidity in  an  orbit  comparatively  small,  as  when  a  body  of 
small  mass  and  low  density  revolves  rapidly  about  another 
of  large  mass.  But  in  a  couple  like  the  earth  and  moon 
where  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  so  near  the  centre  of  the 
larger  body,*  this  cause  would  hardly  produce  a  percepti- 
ble prolateness  of  the  larger  body.  In  aSriform  masses  of 
matter,  however,  where  the  volume  is  generally  great,  and 
cohesion  of  parts  a  minimum,  we  might  expect  this  cause  to 
become  quite  preceptibly  operative.  A  tidal  deformation 
produced  by  this  cause  alone  would  tend  to  transfer  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  body  to  the  remoter  side,  and  leave  the 
lighter  upon  the  nearer  side.  But  this  action  could  only 
coexist  with  proper  tidal  action,  which  alone  would  create 
a  tendency  in  the  heavier  parts  to  pass  to  the  nearer  side, 
leaving  the  lighter  to  occupy  the  remoter  side.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  one  of  these  tendencies  would 
prevail  over  the  other  in  a  body  (like  our  moon)  turning 
always  the  same  side  toward  the  tide-raising  body  (like 
the  earth)  have  been  heretofore  discussed.  [Part  I,  Chap, 
ii,  §  4,  3,  {2).\  If  the  rotary  and  orbital  motions  are  not 
synchronous,  the  effect  of  tidal  action  upon  the  distribu- 
tion of  heavier  and  lighter  parts  must  be  nullified. 

2.  Gi'tu'ral  ICffcots  of  Thhil  Acthm  in  Planetary  Life, 
Heretofore  in  discussing  the  vicissitudes  of  nebular  masses 
disengaged  from  primitive  nebuhe  by  a  process  of  annula- 

♦The  ccntrt*  of  gravity  bctwcon  the  enrth  nnd  moon  i*  only  2,903  mileii 
from  the  earth**  centre. 
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tion,  I  have  had  occasion  to  direct  attention,  in  a  general 
way,  to  the  effects  of  tidal  action  both  as  resulting  di- 
rectly from  attractions  and  also  from  differential  centrifu- 
gal tendencies.  In  the  early  history  of  j)lanetary  bodies 
tidal  actions  acquire  a  remarkable  degree  of  im})ortance. 
I  desire,  therefore,  in  entering  on  a  reeital  of  the  events 
of  primitive  planetary  history,  to  ex})lain  j)reliminarily, 
the  general  mode  of  reaction  of  tidal  masses.  1  refer  here 
to  actions  resulting  from  the  existence  of  tides. 

I  have  stated  that  all  bodies  are  susceptible  of  some 
degree  of  tidal  deformation.  Tiie  character  of  the  tidal 
effect  depends,  under  a  given  tidal  action,  on  tlw.J'ftciiitt/ 
with  which  the  parts  tidally  moved  change  their  relative 
positions,  and,  upon  a  rotating  spheroi<l,  the  prninptnvsa 
with  which  they  respond  to  the  tidal  solicitation.  These 
conditions  concern  the  hihjht  of  the  tide  and  its  jH^Aition 
in  reference  to  the  tide-producing  body.  In  a  perfect 
fluid  the  height  of  the  tide  will  ])e  determined  only  by  the 
general  law  of  sphericity;  and  the  aj)ex  of  the  ti<le  will  be 
on  the  shortest  line  joining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
two  bodies.  In  matter  j)ossessed  of  any  degree  of  vis- 
cosity, the  height  of  the  tide  will  be  less  than  in  a  j>erfcct 
fluid,  and  the  position  of  the  tide  will  be  somewhat  ahead 
of  the  zenith  position  of  the  tide-producing  body  Viewed 
in  reference  to  time  of  culmination  of  the  tide-producer, 
the  tide  therefore  lags  hehind.  In  a  system,  like  our  solar 
system,  where  the  prevailing  motions  are  from  west  to 
east,  the  crest  of  the  tide  will  be  to  the  east  of  the  zenith 
position  of  the  tide-producing  body.  In  other  words,  to 
an  observer  at  the  apex  of  the  tide,  the  tide-producing 
body  will  have  passed  the  zenith.  Thus,  if  O  and  C  bo  the 
centres  of  the  two  bodies  concerned,  and  the  body  O  is 
rotating  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  then  the  apex  of 
the  tide,  B,  will  have  passed  the  point  A,  under  the  zenith 
of  the  tide-producing  body  C,  and  will  be  to  the  east  of 
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Fio.  41.— Illustrating  a  Laogino  Tidx. 


A  by  the  angular  distance  BOA.  This  circumstance, 
due  to  the  viscosity  of  the  body  O,  gives  rise  to  some  very 
interesting  deductions.  These  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
make  plain. 

(1.)  The  lagging  of  the  tide  tench  to  a  retardation  of 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  tide-beariiig  body, — A  simple 
inspection  of  the  figure  suffices  to  show  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  C  upon  the  tidal  protuberance  at  B  must  tend  to 
draw  B  around  toward  A.  It  is  true  that  attraction  is 
exerted  similarly  by  C  upon  the  tidal  protuberance  at  D; 
but  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  centre  is  greater,  and 
the  effect  of  this  is  a  relative  movement  of  D  backward. 
To  make  this  plainer  we  may  conceive  the  anti-tide  caused 
by  an  attraction  from  the  opposite  direction,  CO;  then  it 
is  evident  that  the  tangential  component  of  this  attrac- 
tion, exerted  at  D,  will  tend  to  rotate  the  spheroid  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  arrow.  But  as  B  and  D  are  con- 
strained to  the  surface  of  the  spheroid,  the  tendency  of 
those  two  points  is  to  bring  the  prolate  axis  BD  into 
coincidence  with  the  line  C'C,  passing  through  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  the  tide  bearer  and  tide-producer,  that  is, 
the  lagging  of  the  tide  results  in  a  force  which  opposes 
the  rotation  of  the  body  O.* 

*  The  horizontAl  component  of  the  attraction  which  tends  to  move  B  toward 
A  may  be  represented  by  the  tangent  B  E.  Figure  41.  Then  by  the  principle  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forces  we  may  readily  deduce  a  rough  general  expression 
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This  cause  of  retardation  must  be  set  down  as  real,  and 
in  the  actual  constitution  of  matter,  as  universal  as  the 
existence  of  tides.  But  now  the  viscosity  of  matter  comes 
into  action  in  another  way.  The  tide-bearer  not  being 
rigid,  the  retarding  effect  is  not  fully  experienced.  The 
protuberant  mass  at  B  tends  to  slide  over  the  bodily 
mass^  and  to  undergo  a  translation  toward  A.  The 
amount  of  actual  translation  will  bo  inversely  as  the 
coefficient  of  viscosity.  In  a  highly  viscous  mass  the 
motion  of  translation  will  be  but  slight,  and  the  protuber- 
ance will  yield  only  as  it  can  draw  the  whole  body  around 
with  it,  or  a  little  more  than  this.  In  a  highly  fluid  mass 
the  protuberance  will  yield  more  readily,  the  translatory 
movement  will  be  greater  for  the  same  lagging,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  lagging  will  be  less,  and  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  tidal  force  will  be  diminished  also. 

In  the  case  where  the  tide-bearer  is  internally  more 
rigid  than  near  the  surface,  or  has  parts  more  rigid, 
against  which  the  translated  tidal  swell  may  strike,  the 
retarding  influence  assumes  more  characteristically  the 
nature  of  frictional  action.  This  action  must  exist  when- 
ever any  of  the  moving  parts  yield  more  readily  than 
other  parts  in  juxtaposition  with  them.  Retardation 
through  frictional  action   presents   the   most  intelligible 

for  this  component.  For,  {n  all  cnsen  where  the  angle  BOA=al8  small,  the 
distance  A  E  is  relatively  incontiidcrable,  and  C  £  may  be  taken  as  the  distance 
of  the  tide-producer  from  the  surface  of  the  tide-bcarcr,  and  OB  may  be  taken 
as  the  mean  radius  of  the  latter.  Then,  if  0=DC  £,  the  angle  at  the  tide-pro- 
ducer snbtended  by  the  tangent  B  E,  we  shall  have  in  the  triangle  B  O  0, 

8in  0=8in  a  ^— ,• 

Also,  in  the  triangle  C  B  E, 

BE  :  BC::Rin  0:  sInBEC=sin  (M^  +  a)=cos a, 

cos  a 

In  this  expression  B  C  represents  the  whole  attraction  upon  B,  and  B  E,  Its 
horizontal  component,  or  the  value  of  the  force  acting  against  the  rotation  of 
the  tide-producer.    Putting  F  for  the  former  and  substituting  the  value  of  sin  9, 

BE=F|^tana. 
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ca^e  where  a  film  like  the  ocean  coven  a  nacleus  rela- 
tive! v  solid  which  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  film  in 
certain  regions,  presenting  shallows  and  fixed  resistances 
to  the  tidal  movements  of  the  Him.  The  mere  vertical 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  will,  in  such  case,  establish  cur- 
rents t^^  initial  impulse  of  which  is  toward  the  crest  of 
the  tide  from  both  directions,  but  which,  from  the  config- 
uration of  the  solid  resistances,  may  be  deflected  in  any 
assignable  direction.  While  these  currents  must  exert 
important  er<:>sive  agency,  it  is  not  these  which  develop 
the  friction  that  tends  to  retard  tlie  rotation  of  the  tide- 
bearer.  These  currents  may,  indeed,  act  in  all  directions. 
It  is  the  translatorv  movement  of  the  tide  which  deter- 
mines  a  balance  of  action  in  the  direction  of  the  transla- 
tion; that  is,  in  our  system,  toward  the  west.  Thus,  the 
east'rrn  borders  of  the  resistances  should  receive  somewhat 
severer  action  than  the  western.  While,  however,  all  these 
actions  and  movements  are  real,  thev  are  verv  minute,  and 
can  only  become  of  cosmical  im)>ortance  when  their  results 
accumulate  through  secular  periods. 

In  consequence  of  the  rctral  translation  of  the  tidal 
mass,  its  position  will  not  be  accurately  at  B,  the  point 
<let(;rminer]  by  the  viscosity  of  the  tide-bearer,  but  at 
some  point  between  H  and  A.  The  actual  tide  will  occur, 
thr'ntfore,  a  little  sooner  than  might  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  viscosity  alone.  Tliere  ouglit  to  be  thus  a  slight 
tnitiriptitlon  of  the  tide. 

One  point  more.  The  apex  of  the  tidal  swell,  but  for 
the  lagging  hero  under  consideration,  would  be  exactly 
beneath  the  tide-producer.  But.  in  consequence  of  the 
''^^K'"K>  ^*»"  ^"'*^1  ap^x  is  developed  some  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  zenith.  The  point  which  had  been  beneath 
the  zenith  has  been  carried  around  by  the  rotation  of  the 
tide-l)earer.  It  lias  been  carried  around  on  the  equator  or 
a  parallel  of  latitude.     For  the  present  explanation  let  us 
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suppose  the  tidal  crest  to  lie  under  the  equator.  The 
tide-  producer  acts  upon  the  protuberant  mass  from  a  posi- 
tion a  little  further  west.  There  are  two  reasons  now 
why  the  greatest  translatory  effect  should  be  produced  at 
the  apex  on  the  equator.  J^^irsf,  that  part  of  the  tidal 
swell  is  nearer  the  tide-producing  body;  second,  the  apex 
being  more  elevated  than  the  portions  lying  to  the  north 
and  south,  must  be  more  susceptible  to  the  attraction 
exerted  upon  it.  Tiie  tidal  action  is  more  transverse,  and 
the  horizontal  component  is  greater.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  apical  portion  of  tlie  tidal  swell  must  recede 
westward  more  than  the  portions  to  the  north  and  south. 
If,  therefore,  the  meridian  passing  over  the  apex  of  the 
tidal  swell  at  any  moment  could  be  fixed  to  the  receding 
surface,  it  would  be  broken  at  the  equator  into  two  curves 
inclined  to  the  meridian,  and  presenting  their  convexities 
toward  the  east.  The  equatorial  portion  would  be  borne 
westward  more  than  the  other  portions.  This  curious  and 
interesting  result,  first  made  known  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin, 
will  be  hereafter  applied  to  the  case  of  the  earth. 

In  Figure  42  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  more  fully 
the  consequences  of  a  lagging  tide,  as  far  as  explained, 
and  also  other  consequences  remaining  to  be  noticed. 
Here  we  have  a  perspective  view  of  a  planetary  spheroid 
or  tide-bearer,  having  its  axis  N  S  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  orbit  O  M,  in  which  is  moving  a  moon  or  tide-producer. 
The  direction  of  the  axial  and  orbital  movements  is  shown 
by  the  arrows.  The  broken  and  dotted  lines  in  the  view 
of  the  planet  represent  parts  on  the  invisible  hemisphere. 
N  S  is  the  axis  of  rotation ;  E  E  E  E  is  the  equator;  L  L  L  L 
is  the  great  circle  of  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit 
OM  with  the  surface  of  the  planet.  It  outs  the  equator 
at  two  opposite  points,  X,  X.  C  C  C  C  is  a  parallel  or 
small  circle  tangent  to  the  last  mentioned  at  m.  Other 
small  circles  are  drawn,  and  also  several  meridians,  for  the 
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purpose  of  giving  intelligibility  to  the  diagram.  We  are 
under  the  necessity  of  placing  the  tide-producer  M,  dis- 
proportionately near  the  tide-bearer;  but  this  only  exag- 
gerates the  quantities  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  into 
notice,  and  hence  is  a  real  help. 

Now  the  tide-producer  is  supposed  to  he  in  tlie  zenith 
over  niy  and  accordingly  a  tidal  effect  is  progressing  at  m. 
But  this  effect,  in  consequence  of  viscosity,  does  not  reach 
its  culmination  until  the  rotation  of  the  planet  has  trans- 
ferred the  point  m  to  t,  and  t,  therefore,  is  the  place  of 
high  tide.  Suppose  M  to  be  the  tide-producing  body  at 
this  juncture.  Then  a  tidal  protuberance  exists  on  the 
meridian  passing  through  t,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the 
zenith  position  of  M,  and  the  attraction  of  M  exerted  upon 
t  tends  to  rotate  the  planet  backward,  around  the  axis  N  S, 
toward  m.  The  amount  of  this  tendency  is  the  retarding 
effect  of  the  lagging  tide.  The  apex  of  the  anti-tide  is  at 
^  instead  of  m',  and  tlie  lagging  of  the  anti-tide  brings  it 
to  a  position  where  the  attraction  of  the  theoretical  anti- 
tide-producer  tends  to  draw  it  retrally  from  t'  toward  m\ 
and  thus  as  before,  to  retard  the  rotational  motion  of  the 
planet. 

The  attraction  of  the  tide-producer  exerted  upon  t  pro- 
duces a  virtual  retral  motion  which  we  may  assume  repre- 
sented by  ^  ^  J .  The  distance  ^  ^  j ,  is  therefore  the  anticipation 

LL  L  L,  intersection  with  the  npherold'tf  etirface  of  the  plane  of  tho  orbit  of  the 

tide-prodncer. 
XX.  diameter  jolnini;  inlcrnectionH  of  equator  and  LL  LL. 
M,  lide-prodiiccr,  assumed  to  be  vertically  over;/*. 
CM,  portion  of  the  orbit  of  tlie  tide-producer. 

m,  point  under  M,  and  the  apex  of  the  tide  in  ca!«e  of  perfect  flnidlty. 
t,  apex  of  the  tide  as  dcterniiued  by  lagsriug  from  tn  to  f. 
fi, actual  apex  of  the  tide,  as  resulting  from  lagging  and  from  retral  slipping  from 

tioti. 
m\t\  1 1 '.  correi*i>ondiug  points  of  the  anti-tide. 
Hr,  acceleration  of  the  tide-producer  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  tide  from 

/,  or  more  exactly  from  1 1 . 
M'r,  recession  of  the  tide-producer  caused  by  its  acceleration  and  iDcreaaed 

centrifugal  tendency. 
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of  the  tide,  or  the  amount  by  which  it  occurs  sooner  than 
might  be  expected  when  the  calculation  of  its  position  is 
based  simply  on  the  amount  of  lagging  due  to  the  viscosity. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  retral  pull  may  be  con- 
ceived as  developing  in  part  an  actual  retardation  of  the 
planetary  spheroid,  and  in  part  a  retral  translation  of  a 
portion  of  the  more  fluid  film  upon  the  surface.  The  rela- 
tive amounts  of  retardation  of  the  whole  body,  and  retar- 
dation or  retral  translation  of  the  surface,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  viscosity  of  the  film  and  its  opportunities 
for  action  against  fixed  or  relatively  fixed  parts  of  the 
included  nucleus. 

Supposing  a  film  more  fiuid  than  the  nucleus,  and  a  tide- 
producer  M,  acting  on  a  tidal  swell  whose  crest  is  at  tj 
then  obviously,  the  greatest  amount  of  retral  movement 
will  be  produced  at  ty  while  north  and  south  of  t  the  retral 
movement  will  be  less,  both  because  of  the  greater  dis- 
tance of  the  attracting  body  and  of  the  less  height  of  the 
tide. 

As  the  tide-producer  moves  in  its  orbit  it  reaches  a 
point  directly  over  the  node  X.  In  this  position  the  re- 
tarding factor  of  the  attraction  is  more  effective  than 
before,  and  the  linc^ar  retral  motion  of  the  surface-film  will 
be  greater,  since  the  retarding  force  is  applied  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  axis.  When,  at  a  subsequent  epoch, 
the  tide-producer  is  over  vi'y  and  the  tide  is  at  (\  then  the 
retarding  and  translatory  effects  become  precisely  as  at  m 
and  t.  Hence  the  retarding  and  translatory  effects  attain 
a  maximum  when  the  tide-producer  is  nearly  over  the 
planetary  equator,  and  diminish  thence  durin«jf  the  northern 
and  southern  declinations.  That  is  to  say,  considering  the 
aggregate  translatory  effects  during  an  orbital  revolution 
of  the  tide-producer,  the  rotral  movement  will  be  greatest 
at  the  equator  and  will  diminish  thence  toward  the  poles. 
The  equatorial  regions  will  suffer  a  greater  westward  shift- 
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log  of  longitude  than  regions  farther  north  and  south ;  so 
that  lines  once  meridional  will  eventually  present  an  in- 
clined double  convexity  eastward,  with  north-eastward 
trends  north  of  the  equator,  and  south-eastward  trends 
south  of  the  equator. 

As  the  lagging  of  the  tide  results  from  the  viscosity  of 
the  tidally  disturbed  matter,  the  amount  of  the  lagging 
becomes  a  measure  of  the  viscosity.  But,  that  it  may  be 
accurately  such  measure,  correction  must  be  made  for  the 
retral  slipping  of  the  superficial  film  in  the  latitude  where 
the  apex  of  the  tide  is  situated. 

In  the  case  of  a  tide-bearer  constituted  of  a  nucleus  of 
higher  viscosity,  and  an  enveloping  film  of  lower,  each 
part  will  develop  its  own  tidal  protuberance,  and  that  of 
the  nucleus  will  lag  more  than  that  of  the  film.  This  is 
shown  in  the  adjacent  figure,  where  A  B  is  the  prolate 


,M^  ^- 


Ti 


Fio.  43.— DisroRDAXT  Tides  of  NucLErs  and  Film. 


axis  of  the  film,  and  C  D  the  prolate  axis  of  the  nucleus. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  that 
the  problem  of  the  rigidity  of  the  nucleus  as  depending  on 
the  measured  depth  of  the  tide  A  cf,  must  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  a  is  not  the  point  at  which  the  nuclear  tide  is 
developed. 

(2.)  The  l<i<j[iin(f  of  the  tide  produces  a  slow  reces- 
sion of  the  tide-producing  body, — Recurring  to  Figure  41, 
let  H  I  represent  a  portion  of  the  orbit  of  a  tide-producer 
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moving  in  tbo  direction  of  the  arrow.  This,  according  to 
the  process  of  world-making  which  we  here  maintain,  will 
be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rotation  of  the  tide-bearer. 
The  apex  of  the  tide  will  be,  therefore,  at  B,  in  advance 
of  the  position  of  the  tide-producer,  and  an  attraction  will 
be  exerted  by  the  tidal  mass  upon  C,  in  the  direction  C  B. 
While  the  greater  part  of  this  attraction  coincides  with 
the  mean  centripetal  force  drawing  C  toward  O,  a  small 
component  of  it,  as  the  diagram  shows,  tends  to  accelerate 
the  motion  of  C  in  the  direction  C  I.  But  C  was  supposed 
to  be  moving  with  such  orbital  velocity  as  held  it  balanced 
between  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  and  if  now  that 
velocity  is  increased,  the  centrifugal  tendency  is  increased, 
and  C  tends  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  C  G. 
That  is,  its  distance  from  O  is  increased.  But  now,  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance,  the  centripetal  force  is  dimin- 
ished, and  the  tide-producer  moves  in  such  an  orbit  that 
its  diminished  centrifugal  tendency  again  equilibrates  the 
centripetal  tendency.  Thus  there  results  the  apparent 
anomaly  that  an  acceleration  of  the  body  in  its  orbit  leads 
to  retardation.  To  put  the  matter  in  anotiier  light,  let  us 
consider  that  while  the  total  attraction  of  the  body  O  is 
the  same  with  or  without  tlie  tide,  one  part  of  it  when  the 
tide  exists,  is  exerted  in  the  direction  C  B  instead  of  C  O, 
and  develops  the  tangential  tendency  C  G ;  while  the  re- 
maining part  exerted  in  the  direction  C  O  is  less  than  the 
centripetal  force  exerted  by  tiie  body  when  not  tidally  dis- 
torted. That  is,  the  proper  centrij)etal  force  is  diminished. 
But  since  the  orbital  velocity  of  C  is  the  resultant  of  cen- 
trifugal and  centripetal  components,  it  will  be  diminished 
by  the  diminution  of  the  centripetal  component.  Diminu- 
tion of  orbital  velocity  diminishes  in  turn  the  centrifugal 
tendency.  So  the  body  C,  in  being  drawn  along  the  tan- 
gent C  G..  and  getting  a  little  outside  of  its  orbit,  experi- 
ences diminution  of  centripetal  force,  orbital  velocity  and 
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centrifugal  force.  In  other  words,  it  revolves  at  a  slightly 
greater  distance  from  the  centre  O,  and  with  a  diminished 
linear  and  angular  velocity.*  The  principle  is  precisely 
the  converse  of  that  under  which  a  resisting  medium,  in 
opposing  the  orbital  motion  of  a  body,  determines  an  ac- 
celeration of  velocity,  and  motion  in  a  smaller  orbit. 

This  reaction  of  the  tide  may  perhaps  be  more  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  use  of  the  general  diagram. 
Figure  42.  Here  as  before,  the  crest  of  the  tide  is  at  t^ 
when  the  tide-producer  is  in  the  zenith  at  7?^,  and  the 
action  exerted  from  t^  tends  to  accelerate  M  in  the  direc- 
tion of  r;  but  acceleration  causes  M  to  depart  from  its 
orbit  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  M  M',  and  thus,  as 
before,  orbital  retardation  is  the  ulterior  result.  The  same 
action  takes  place  at  whatever  point  along  the  great  circle 
L  L  L  L  the  tide  may  exist  during  the  movement  of  M  for- 
ward in  its  orbit. 

A  very  high  state  of  viscosity  may  result  in  retardation 
instead  of  acceleration  of  the  tide-producer  in  its  orbit. 
Let  the  annexed  diagram  be  a  projection  on  the  plane  of 
the  planet's  equator.  Then  when  the  lagging  of  the  tide 
amounts  to  90°,  as  at  t^y  the  anti-tide  at  t\  exerts  an  at- 
traction on  M  which  nearly  neutralizes  the  attraction  of 
the  tide.  At  some  distance  east  of  ^,,  as  at  ^2)  ^^®  attrac- 
tion exerted  upon  M  by  the  anti-tide,  t'^,  exceeds  the 
attraction  exerted  by  the  tide.  The  excess  of  action  of 
the  anti-tide  results  in  a  retardation  of  M;  it  is,  therefore^ 
drawn  by  centripetal  action  nearer  to  the  planet,  and  its 
velocity  is  accelerated.     A  very  high  state  of   viscosity 

•TWi»  case  llluptratcs  the  intorcstiiig  fact  that  the  Influence  exerted  by  an 
attracting  body  must  depend,  in  certain  po8itIonj>,  npon  its  figure.  If  there  were 
no  lagging  of  the  tide  the  motion  of  the  tide-producer  would  not  be  affected: 
and  if  the  lagging  were  just  90**,  the  Inflni^nce  of  tlie  antl-tlde  would  neutralize 
that  of  the  tide.  So  tlie  equatorial  protuberance  of  an  oblate  spheroid  must 
exert  an  influence  on  the  motitm  of  a  body  revolving  around  it,  except  when  the 
body  is  in  the  plane  of  the  jirotubcrance,  or  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  axis  pro- 
duced —  a  relation  which  never  exists  in  our  system. 
1(> 
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Pio.  44.— Vartino  Reaction  Rehultinu  prom  Varying  Viscosity. 


exists  at  the  surfaces  of  planetary  bodies  when  passing 
from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  but  whether  it  ever  pro- 
duces sufficient  tidal  lagging  to  work  a  retardation  of  a 
satellite  is  unknown.  Undoubtedly  the  more  prolonged 
and  older  fluidic  condition,  accompanied  by  accelerative 
lagging  of  tide,  impresses  more  important  results  on  the 
life- history  of  satellites. 

This  direct  retardative  result  proceeds  from  the  influ- 
ence of  excessive  viscosity  in  any  state  of  inclination  of 
the  orbit  and  the  planetary  equator.  The  result  will  be 
reached  also,  with  a  lower  degree  of  viscosity,  in  propor- 
tion as  this  inclination  is  increased;  because  the  greater 
the  inclination  the  sooner  the  lagging  tide  is  carried  by 
the  planet's  rotation  around  to  a  point  in  the  rear  of  the 
radius  vector  of  the  tide-producer.  This  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  general  diagram.  Figure  4'2,  by  conceiving 
the  great  circle  L  L  L  L  to  have  such  obliquity  as  to  be 
tangent  to  the  small  circles  around  the  poles  N  and  S.  A 
tide  inaugurated  at  any  point  on  this  great  circle  will  be 
carried  nearly  at  right  angles  away  from  it  by  the  planet's 
rotation,  and  the  tidal  culmination  may  be  reached,  espe- 
cially if  the  lagging  is  great,  at  such  a  distance  that  the 
curvature  of  the  parallel  brings  the  crest  of  the  tide  to 
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the  west  of  the  radius  vector  of  the  tide-produoer.  It 
^>pean,  therefore,  that  as  the  inclination  increases,  the 
degree  of  viscosity  which  will  produce  retardation  dimin- 
ishes, and  when  the  inclination  is  90^,  acceleration  results 
under  all  degrees  of  viscosity,  when  the  tidal  crest  is  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  while  retardation  results  when  it 
is  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
inclination  diminishes,  the  degree  of  viscosity  requisite  to 
produce  retardation  increases,  and  when  the  inclination  is 
zero,  the  viscosity  must  be  such  as  to  produce  a  lagging  of 
more  than  90°  of  longitude. 

(3.)  The  lagging  of  the  tide  increases  the  inclination 
of  the  equator  of  tlie  tide-bearer  to  the  orbit  oftlie  tide- 
producer. — By  reference  to  the  general  diagram.  Figure 
42,  it  is  seen  that  an  attraction  exerted  by  a  body  M  upon 
a  tidal  protuberance  at  t^  imparts  not  only  a  tendency  of 
the  tide-bearer  to  rotate  backward  around  the  axis  N  S, 
but  also  a  tendency  to  rotate  around  the  axis  XX.  In 
other  words,  the  actual  motion  of  the  tide-bearer  in  the 
direction  of  the  pull  may  be  resolved  into  two  rotations 
about  the  two  axes  named.  The  tide-producer  is  always 
vertically  over  some  point  of  the  great  circle  L  L  L  L. 
When  that  point  is  north  of  the  equator,  the  rotation  of 
the  tide-bearer  carries  the  tide  north  of  the  plane  L  LLL, 
and  an  attraction  exerted  from  that  plane  must  tend  to 
bring  the  tidal  crest  into  the  plane;  that  is,  to  bring  a 
point  north  of  the  plane  L  L  L  L  southward  into  that 
plane.  The  effect  of  this  must  be  to  increase  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  N  S  toward  the  axis  of  the  plane  L  L  L  L. 
When  the  apex  of  the  tide  is  south  of  the  equator,  the 
rotation  of  the  tide-bearer  carries  it  south  of  the  plane 
L  L  L  L,  and  an  attraction  exerted  from  that  plane  must 
tend  to  bring  the  tidal  crest  into  the  plane;  that  is,  to 
bring  a  point  south  of  the  plane  L  L  L  L  northward  into 
that  plane.     The  effect  of  this  must  also  tilt  the  axis  of 
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the  tide-bearer  into  a  larger  inclination  to  the  axis  of 
L  L  L  L.  In  all  positions  of  its  orbit,  therefore,  the  tide- 
producer  increases  the  angle  formed  by  the  great  circles 
E  E  E  E  and  L  L  L  L. 

Reciprocally,  however,  the  reaction  of  the  tide  in  all 
positions  where  the  inclination  referred  to  is  increased, 
exerts  a  tendency  to  move  the  tide-producer  M  above  or 
below  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  When  the  tidal  crest  by 
lagging  is  carried  above  that  plane,  the  tide-producer  is 
drawn  above  it.  In  all  that  half  of  its  orbit  which  lies 
north  of  the  equator,  the  tendency  of  the  lagging  tide  is 
to  keep  the  tide-producer  above  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  In 
all  that  half  of  its  orbit  which  lies  south  of  the  equator, 
the  tendency  of  the  lagging  tide  is  to  keep  the  tide-pro- 
ducer below  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  That  is,  one-half  of 
the  orbit  is  elevated  and  the  other  is  depressed.  The 
inclination  of  the  orbit  is  changed  in  reference  to  a  con- 
stant plane;  say  the  fundamental  plane  of  the  planetary 
system. 

The  action  of  the  tide  in  increasing  the  angle  between 
the  axis  N  S  and  the  axis  of  L  L  L  L  would  not  result  in  a 
steady  movement  of  one  pole  from  the  other.  The  pole 
N  would  pursue  a  sinuous  course,  making  one  sweep  to 
the  east  and  one  to  the  west  at  each  semi-revolution  of 
the  tide-producing  body.  Similarly  the  path  of  this  body 
would  be  sinuous — moved  twice  above  its  mean  position 
and  twice  below  it  during  each  revolution. 

As  the  viscosity  of  the  tide-bearing  medium  increases, 
the  position  of  t  in  Figure  42  moves  around  farther  east 
on  the  parallel  C  C  C  C  At  length,  with  further  suppos- 
able  increase  of  viscosity,  the  amount  of  lagging  becomes 
90°,  At  this  point  the  increase  of  obliquity  ceases. 
Beyond  this  point,  the  effect  of  lagging  is  to  diminish  the 
obliquity.  This  is  more  clearly  shown,  for  a  particular 
position  of  the  tide-producer,  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
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Figure  45,  where  the 
equator  and  parallels 
and  plane  of  the  orbit 
of  the  tide-producer 
(mA)  are  seen,  from 
an  infinite  distance, 
projected  in  straight 
lines.  M  is  the  pro- 
jection of  the  tide-pro- 
ducer. When  the  pro- 
jection of  the  retarda- 
tion is  m  t,  the  effect  of  p„  45. -Tidal  Increase  amd  Duniiimoii 
attraction  toward  the  of  obliquitt. 

plane  of  the  orbit  m  A, 

is  to  increase  the  inclination  of  the  axis  N  S.  When  the 
projection  of  the  retardation  is  nU , ,  no  effect  is  produced. 
When  the  projection  of  the  retardation  is  nit^  or  9/U3,  the 
effect  of  attraction  toward  the  plane  m  A  is  to  diminish 
the  inclination.  The  theoretical  anti-tide-producer  acts 
concurrently!  as  shown  in  this  diagram.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  with  a  high  state  of  viscosity  the  increase  in 
the  obliquity  may  become  ?nl,  or  even  changed  to  a  dimi- 
nution. 

The  three  classes  of  tidal  reactions  thus  explained  are 
reciprocal.  The  planetary  body  exerts  a  tidal  influence 
upon  the  lunar  body  as  much  greater  than  that  experi- 
enced itself,  as  its  mass  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lunar 
body;  though  the  height  of  the  tide  raised  depends  also 
on  the  radius  of  the  lunar  body,  and  the  mobility  of  its 
parts.  Since  the  lunar  body  must  be  viewed  as  always 
more  or  less  viscous,  and  on  our  th€K)ry,  must  at  some 
stage  pass  through  a  semi-fluid  state,  the  lagging  of  the 
tide  borne  by  this  body  must  tend  always  to  retard  its 
rotary  motion.     This  general  deduction  leads  us  to  some 
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very  interesting  applications  to  particular  cases,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown. 

The  reaction  of  the  lunar  tide  upon  the  orbital  motion 
of  the  planet  around  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
two  bodies,  however  insignificant  in  amount,  is  a  sequence 
which  is  real.     Let  M,  Figure  46,  represent  a  moon,  a  the 
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centre  of  gravity  of  a  planet,  and  C  the  centre  of  gravity 
between  the  moon  and  the  planet.  The  centre  of  gravity 
a  revolves  about  the  centre  of  gravity  C  in  an  orbit  a  b  <?. 
On  the  moon  the  lagging  of  the  tide  brings  its  apex  to  t, 
and  this  lagging  tide  acts  on  the  centre  of  gravity  a.  As 
this  action  is  not  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  vector  a  C, 
the  tendency  is  to  accelerate  a  toward  w.  This,  as  before, 
by  increasing  the  centrifugal  force  increases  the  distance 
from  C  to  ^,  and  ends  in  retardation  of  a  in  its  orbit.  As 
the  planet  and  satt^llite  are  always  in  the  same  position 
ill  relation  to  C,  this  action  exists  in  all  parts  of  their 
respective  orbits.  So  the  tidal  retardation  of  the  lunar- 
planetary  revolution  about  the  common  centre  C  is  the 
sum  of  the  reactions  from  the  lagging  tides  upon  the  two 
bodies. 

It  will  be  noticed  also,  that  with  a  higli  degree  of  vis- 
cosity, producing  a  lagging  of  more  than  90°,  the  reaction 
upon  a  exerted  by  the  anti-tide  of  the  satellite  will  exert  a 
retarding  influence  upon  the  orbital  motion  of  a.     The  ac- 
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oelerative  and  retardative  influences  of  planet  and  satellite 
are,  therefore,  precisely  reciprocal  and  consentaneous. 

Similarly,  it  will  appear,  on  a  moment's  consideration, 
that  if  the  axis  of  the  satellite  possesses  some  degree  of 
iDclination  to  the  axis  of  the  planet's  orbit,  such  inclination 
will  be  increased  and  diminished  under  the  same  conditions 
as  increase  and  diminution  of  the  planet's  inclination  to 
the  satellite's  orbit. 

This  whole  subject  ought  to  be  contemplated  under  re- 
lations still  more  general.  Each  of  the  planets  stands  in 
the  tidal  relation  of  a  satellite  to  the  sun,  and  the  sun  is  a 
tide-producing  body  to  each  of  its  planets.  The  remote- 
ness of  the  major  planets  diminishes  this  reciprocal  action, 
perhaps,  below  the  limit  of  cosmical  importance,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  tidal  actions  within  nearer  limits  must  possess 
a  high  degree  of  importance.  The  same  kind  of  influence 
which  a  planet  exerts  upon  a  satellite,  the  sun  exerts  upon 
the  planet  itself.  That  is,  the  solar  tide  tends  to  retard 
the  planetary  rotation,  to  retard  its  angular  motion  in  its 
orbit,  and  to  increase  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  axis 
of  its  orbit.  The  tide  upon  the  sun  must  tend  also  to 
draw  the  planet  out  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  obliquity  of  that  plane  to  the  plane  of  the 
sun's  equator. 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  striking  fact 
that  tidal  evolution  is  a  suggestive  explanation  of  many  of 
those  apparent  anomalies  which  have  been  cited  as  difficul- 
ties in  the  nebular  theory.  Inadequate  rotary  and  orbital 
velocities  may  be  thus  explained.  Inclinations  of  axes  of 
rotation  may  have  been  brought  to  a  higher  degree  —  and 
highest  upon  those  planets  most  affected  by  solar  tides. 
Even  the  inclinations  of  the  planetary  orbits  may  have 
been  increased  by  tidal  protuberances  on  a  sun  rotating  with 
some  preexisting  inclination  of  its  axis.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, explain  all  axial  and  orbital  obliquity  in  this  way. 
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Change  in  obliquity  depends  on  the  antecedent  existence 
of  some  obliquity.  With  obliquity  nil  we  have  conditions 
of  equilibrium.  There  must  have  been  other  causes  to 
inaugurate  the  obliquity  which  tidal  influence  increases. 
The  existence  of  other  causes  has  been  heretofore  pointed 
out.     (Part  II,  ch.  i,  §§  2-3.) 

3.  Tendency  to  Synchronism  of  Rotary  and  Orbital 
Motions, — We  may  now  proceed  to  trace  more  specifically 
some  necessary  deductions  from  the  physical  principles 
thus  defined.  Every  planetary  body  in  the  solar  system 
has  always  been  tidally  influenced  by  every  other  body  in 
the  system.  We  may  disregard,  however,  at  present,  the 
tidal  disturbances  excited  in  the  sun,  and  also  the  influ- 
ences of  the  primary  planets  upon  each  other.  Great  im- 
portance, however,  must  be  conceded  to  three  classes  of 
tides:  First,  The  influence  of  primaries  upon  their 
secondaries.  Second,  The  influence  of  secondaries  upon 
their  primaries.  Third,  The  influence  of  the  sun  upon 
the  planets.  The  greatest  tidal  distortion  would  result 
from  the  influence  of  a  primary  of  large  mass  upon  its 
own  satellites.  The  mass  of  Jupiter  being  three  hundred 
times  that  of  the  earth,  and  his  inner  satellite  being  but 
little  more  remote  than  our  moon  from  the  earth,  the  tidal 
influence  of  Jupiter  upon  his  inner  satellite  should  be,  for 
these  reasons,  about  three  hundred  times  as  great  as  the 
influence  of  the  earth  upon  the  moon.  But  since  this 
satellite  has  about  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  with  less 
than  half  its  mass,  the  tidal  influence  of  Jupiter  would 
become  still  more  enormous.  The  tidal  influence  of  the 
earth  upon  the  moon,  so  far  as  due  to  relative  mass,  should 
be  about  eighty  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  moon  upon 
the  earth.  The  enormous  tides  raised  upon  the  satellites 
while  in  a  primitive  aeriform,  fluid  or  semi-fluid  condition 
must  have  exerted  a  most  important  influence  upon  their 
development.     Confining  our  attention  to  the  retarding 
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eflEeet,  this  must  have  had  almost  a  controlling  power  over 
their  axial  rotations.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the 
whole  process  of  shrinkage  after  the  attainment  of  a  semi- 
fluid state,  and  the  consequent  diminished  tendency  to  ac- 
oelerated  rotation,  has  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
tidal  influence  of  the  primary  in  any  single  instance,  so  as 
to  establish  for  any  epoch  an  angular  motion  more  rapid 
than  the  satellite's  orbital  motion.  As  the  moon  turns 
always  the  same  side  towanl  the  earth,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  this  condition  has  been  produced  by  the  tidal  in- 
fluence exerted  chiefly  by  the  earth.  It  seems  probable, 
also,  that  the  condition  was  assumed  at  an  early  period  in 
the  moon's  history,  even  if  a  non-synchronous  rotation 
had  once  been  established  during  an  earlier  a(^rifonn  period 
when  freer  mobility  of  parts  gave  the  moon  somewhat  the 
character  of  a  perfect  fluid,  in  which  tidal  lagging  would 
not  take  place.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  observation, 
other  satellites  have  attained  a  similar  state  of  synchronistic 
motions;  and  this  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  our 
reasoning. 

A  reciprocal  though  greatly  inferior  infiuenoe  is  exerted, 
or  has  been  exerted,  by  each  satellite  upon  its  primary. 
During  the  plastic  condition  of  the  primary,  the  deforma- 
tive  tide  must  lag,  and  a  retarding  effect  must  result. 
Each  planet  has  been  strained  to  desist  from  its  rapid 
rotation,  and  present  constantly  the  same  side  toward  its 
most  powerful  satellite.  Without  the  least  doubt  this 
influence,  continued  through  millions  of  years,  has  mate- 
rially retarded  the  rotary  motions  of  the  planets.*     Those 

*Kaiit,  the  great  thinker,  whose  eagacity  can  scarcely  bo  too  much  re- 
apectcd,  wan  the  flrst  to  make  note  of  these  reciprocal  tidal  actions  on  the 
earth  and  moon.  Sec  hit*  prize  essay,  presented  in  1754  to  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  entitled :  UiUer«whung  tier  Frage^  ob  die  Erdsin  ihrtr  Z^mdtrthmng 
«m  dU  Aefue,  wodureh  »ie  die  Abtpechttlung  de$  Tagee  und  der  Ifaehi  hervor- 
britifft,  Hnige  VerSnderung  ieit  den  ertUn  ZOUn  ihr§i  Unprung€9  ^HUten  Aote, 
und  iBoraue  ntan  iich  ihrer  veriichsm  kdnne. 
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planets  would  be  most  retarded  whose  masses  sustain 
lowest  relations  to  the  masses  of  their  satellites — allow- 
ance being  made  also  for  distances.  The  earth,  and  possibly 
Mars,  should  have  departed  most  from  their  primitive 
axial  velocities ;  Jupiter  and  the  exterior  planets  least. 
But  Venus  and  Mercury  being  unprovided  with  satellites, 
have  been  unaffected  by  their  influence.  Observation  has 
not  certainly  shown  what  is  their  actual  rate  of  rotation. 

The  tidal  influence  exerted  by  the  satellites  upon  the 
planets  would  be  reinforced  by  the  sun's  influence  upon 
them.  At  the  distance  of  the  earth,  the  solar  tidal  effi- 
ciency is  two-fifths  that  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth.  At 
the  distance  of  Venus  the  solar  tidal  efficiency  is  one  and 
two-fifths  times  as  great  as  at  the  earth  ;  which  gives 
at  Venus  a  solar  tide  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  lunar  tide 
upon  the  earth.  At  Mercury  the  solar  tidal  efficiency  is 
17.44  times  as  great  as  upon  the  earth,  which  is  6.976 
times  as  great  as  our  lunar  tide.  These  two  planets, 
therefore,  while  exempt  from  the  retarding  influence  of 
satellites,  have  suffered  very  important  retarding  influ- 
ences exerted  by  the  sun.  It  would  not  be  a  stretch  of 
probability  to  conclude  that  Mercury,  at  least,  has  attained 
already  a  state  of  synchronistic  axial  and  orbital  motions, 
even  if  such  state  has  not  existed  from  the  gaseous  epoch 
of  the  ])lanet's  evolution. 

At  a  later  period  in  a  planet's  career,  after  approxi- 
mate rigidity  has  diminished  greatly  the  retarding  influ- 
ence of  deformative  tides,  the  tidal  disturbance  of  the 
fluids  on  their  surfaces  maintains  a  frictional  retardative 
action  which  continues  the  tendency  to  synchronistic  mo- 
tions. Whenever  a  planetary  surface  becomes  covered 
with  a  film  of  water,  interrupted  in  places  by  })rotruding 
portions  of  the  solid  nucleus,  then  all  tidal  movements 
of  the  water  along  the  shores  of  islands  and  continents, 
and  over  bottoms  not  beneath  the  influence  of  such  dis- 
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turbanoesy  is  met  by  resistances  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
motions.  As  the  resultant  of  all  the  tidal  motions  is 
toward  the  west,  the  rotary  motion  of  the  tide-bearer  is 
continually  diminished,  and  continually  approaches  syn- 
chronism with  the  orbital  motion  of  the  tide-producer. 
Thus  the  earth  is  tending  to  settle  into  such  a  rate  of 
rotation  that  one  side  will  always  be  turned  toward  the 
moon.  After  this  condition  shall  have  been  reached,  the 
solar  tide  will  further  retard  its  rotation  toward  the  limit 
where  the  same  side  will  be  turned  constantly  toward  the 
sun.  Meantime,  however,  after  a  planet's  rotation,  by  this 
influence^  becomes  slower  than  the  orbital  revolution  of  its 
satellite,  a  lunar  tide  will  spring  up  again,  lagging  behind 
the  satellite,  and  tending  to  accflerate  the  planet's  rota- 
tion. If  the  lunar  tide  should  now  retain  all  its  former 
magnitude,  the  satellite  would  prevail  over  the  sun,  and 
prevent  final  synchronism  with  the  sun.  But  the  satellite, 
as  has  been  explained,  has  receded  from  its  planet,  and  its 
tide  has  diminished  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  increased. 
Besides,  the  amount  of  lagging  now  is  less,  since  the  sat- 
ellite passes  the  planet's  meridians  more  slowly.  Thus 
the  power  of  the  satellite  may  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
that  of  the  sun,  and  the  planet  may  ultimately  turn  the 
same  side  continually  toward  the  sun. 

Whenever  a  body  is  brought  to  turn  the  same  side  con- 
stantly toward  a  tide-producer,  then  some  important 
changes  must  take  place  in  the  distribution  of  the  fluids 
upon  its  surface.  Not  only  will  a  state  of  permanent 
bodily  deformation  result,  and  thus  all  mechanical  devel- 
opment of  internal  heat  be  arrested,  but  now  all  the  fluids 
will  dispose  themselves  on  the  remoter  side  of  the  body. 
Thus  all  the  water  would  be  displaced  from  the  nearer 
pole  of  the  prolate  axis,  and  accumulated  about  the 
remoter  one.  The  atmosphere  would  also  be  similarly 
distributed.     No  body  thus  fixed  in  its  position  should 
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therefore  present  any  seas,  or  perhaps  atmosphere,  to  the 
view  of  an  observer  placed  on  the  tide-producer  which 
controls  its  rotation.  This  supposes,  however,  that  these 
fluids  exist  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  body  as 
on  the  earth.  But  we  shall  discover  hereafter  another 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  water  and  atmosphere. 

4.  Predetermination  of  Sub-meridional  Trends. —  In 
the  early  incrustive  periods  of  a  planet's  existence,  the 
tidal  disturbance  would  determine  some  permanent  fea- 
tures of  the  surface.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  meridio- 
nal disposition  of  the  structure  of  the  crust  would  arise 
without  the  intervention  of  the  retral  translatory  motion 
already  considered  in  its  general  features.  The  tidal  wave 
would  be  an  immense  swell  of  the  liquid  portion  stretching 
meridionally  from  high  northern  to  higli  southern  latitudes. 
It  would  indeed,  have  a  corresponding  breadth  from  east 
to  west.  Its  progressive  changes  of  position,  however, 
would  be  across  the  meridians.  The  successiveness  of 
similar  tidal  conditions  and  effects  would  extend  from  east 
to  west.  Tliis  would  be  true  of  parallels  north  and  south 
of  the  zenith  positions  of  the  tide-producing  body,  as  well 
as  of  those  experiencing  the  maximum  tidal  influence. 
Simultaneousness  of  tidal  conditions  and  effects  would 
extend  meridionally.  The  progressive  westward  changes 
in  the  position  of  the  swell  must  determine  arrangements 
of  the  rising  and  sinking  fragments  having  relation  to 
the  direction  of  the  progress.  Parts  along  the  same  me- 
ridian would  sustain  identical  relations  to  the  direction  of 
the  progress,  and  receive  an  identical  and  simultaneous 
impress.  Though  tlie  next  meridian  would  be  immedi- 
ately visited  by  the  same  action,  it  would  be  the  simulta- 
neous results  rather  than  the  successive  ones,  which  would 
determine  zones  of  homogeneous  structure  or  similar  con- 
dition, like  the  lines  of  growth  over  the  surface  of  a 
sea-shell.    Accessory  causes  would  be  joined  to  these  influ- 
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enoes.  Whatever  effects  might  result  from  the  eonjunc- 
tion  of  any  casual  influences  m  ith  tidal  action,  would  arise 
simultaneously  along  meridional  lines  more  or  less  ex- 
tended.* Such  casual  influences  might  originate  in  storms 
or  special  conditions  of  the  crust.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  tides  would  impress  some 
characteristics  of  surface  meridionally  disposed. 

But  there  is  a  stronger  reason  for  supposing  this,  as 
has  been  shown.  The  inertia  of  the  tidal  mass  and  the 
friction  of  moving  parts  upon  each  other  would  cause  the 
summit  of  the  swell  to  linger  somewhat  behind  the  me- 
ridian passage  of  the  tide-producing  body.  This  body 
would  therefore  exert  constantly  some  force  of  displace- 
•  ment  tending  to  give  the  tidal  mass  a  slight  motion  of 
translation  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  rotation  of  the 
tide-bearing  body.  Whatever  translatory  motion  of  the 
tide  wave  might  result  —  whatever  pressure  might  be 
exerted  by  a  tendency  toward  translatory  motion,  would 
be  an  effect  which,  combining  with  the  casual  influences, 
would  still  more  distinctly  impress  meridional  features 
upon  the  constitution  and  structure  of  the  solidifying 
crust.  The  tendency  to  translatory  motion  may  be  very 
slight;  the  aggregate  impression  of  all  these  causes  may 
be  slight;  but  if  these  are  real  physical  causes  they  may 
aggregate  enough  to  turn  a  balance  of  conditions,  and 
leave  on  the  surface  of  the  solidified  planet  some  record 
of  their  existence. 

In  the  early  incrustive  stages  this  tide  would  not  only 
break  the  forming  crust  into  a  mass  of  angular  and  after- 
ward rounded  fragments,  but  would  initiate  some  ten- 
dency to  westward  motion  for  certain  distances.     When 

*  Tranfineridional  features  might  indeed  be  created  by  any  influence 
changing  Its  point  of  application  in  the  direction  of  the  tidal  motion,  as  we  find 
npon  the  exterior  of  a  sea-shell  lines  of  stmctnre  transverse  to  the  lines  of 
growth,  and  sustaining  relations  to  causes  which  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
growth. 
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this  tendency  should  be  finally  overcome  by  aggregated 
resistances,  the  fragments  would  be  left  in  long  ranges 
meridionally  disposed,  wliich,  though  incomparably  less 
pronounced,  might  be  compared  to  the  windrows  of  ice- 
blocks  piled  along  the  shore  by  the  swell  upon  the  surface 
of  one  of  the  great  lakes.  Thus  a  certain  predisposition 
to  meridional  trends  would  be  induced. 

At  a  later  stage,  when  a  continuous  floe-like  crust 
should  have  come  into  existence,  the  same  tidal  swell  would 
raise  the  crust  in  broad  billows  which  would  continually 
change  their  position  westward  on  new  belts  of  crust. 
Whatever  action  should  be  exerted  —  whatever  effects 
produced,  they  would  range  meridionally,  and  this  effect 
would  be  reinforced  by  the  tangential  component  of  the 
tidal  action.  Thus  the  crust  would  come  into  existence 
with  ingrained  meridional  features  in  its  structure,  and 
with  predetermined  aptitudes  to  assume  new  features  hav- 
ing the  same  general  trend.  If,  subsequently,  any  cause 
should  necessitate  the  development  of  wrinkles  in  the 
crust,  the  earliest  ones  must  naturally  assume  meridional 
trends.  Such  trends  once  inaugurated,  others  parallel 
with  them  would,  by  a  double  necessity,  come  into  exist- 
ence if  the  wrinkling  process  should  continue.  Thus  all 
the  ])ri7?iitice  wrinkles  should,  under  a  general  law,  ex- 
hibit trends  across  the  parallels.  At  later  periods,  after 
an  advanced  differentiation  of  the  planetary  surface,  sec- 
ondary causes  might  induce  wrinkles  and  folds  of  the  crust 
trending  in  other  directions.  Great  interest  arises  in  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  case  of  the  earth. 

In  these  statements  concerning  the  inauguration  of 
meridional  trends  I  have  said  nothing  concerning  the  dif- 
ferential retrograde  slipping  of  the  equatorial  regions 
and  those  situated  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  tangential  com- 
ponent of  the  tidal  force  is  most  effective  at  the  crest  of 
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the  tide.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  structural  features 
thus  far  referred  to  as  meridional  would  tend  to  assume, 
north  of  the  equator,  a  trend  somewhat  northeasterly,  and 
south  of  the  equator  a  trend  somewhat  southeasterly.* 

5.  Outflow  of  Molten  Matter, — The  tidal  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  planetary  crust  would  not  only 
cause  extensive  fractures,  but  would  furnish  occasion  for 
the  outflow  of  molten  matter  through  the  vents.  It  is 
certain  that  the  effort  of  the  underlying  liquid  to  rise 
higher  than  the  partially  rigid  crust  would  rise,  would 
cause  the  fluid  to  escape  through  any  fractures  which 
might  exist,  and  overflow  the  surrounding  surface.  This 
fluid  solidifying  around  the  border,  would  eventually  build 
up  a  crater-like  elevation  of  any  assignable  magnitude. 
In  later  periods,  upon  a  planet  supplied  with  the  condi- 
tions of  extensive  denudation,  these  crateriform  emi- 
nences might  disappear;  while  on  a  planet  not  supplied 
with  the  conditions  of  denudation,  they  might  remain 
indefinitely.  These  principles  have  a  very  important  ap- 
plication in  the  case  of  the  moon. 

6.  Crushing  Effects  of  Tidal  Deformation. — Planet- 
ary tides  would  never  cease  to  be  felt.  A  planet  would 
never  become  so  solid  as  not  to  yield  to  an  influence  as 
powerful,  for  instance,  as  that  which  the  moon  exerts 
upon  the  earth.  The  tide  would  be  a  perpetually  shifting 
deformation  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  planet.  This  must 
necessarily  be  accompanied   by  extensive  molecular  dis- 

*  Although  the  cHtablii<hfneiit  of  primitive  meridional  trends  was  woriied 
ont  by  me  independently,  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  0. 11.  Darwin  for  the  anggestion 
that  these  trends  would  make  an  angle  with  the  meridian.  See  his  highly  in- 
terenting  memoir  on  Problems  Connected  icUh  the  7\det  of  a  Viteout  Spheroid^ 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  December  19, 1.S78.  Phil.  Trans.,  Pt. 
11, 1879.  Mr.  Darwin  f^hows  that  each  point  of  the  planet's  sarface  moves  from 
east  to  west  with  a  linear  veltKity  proportional  to  tlie  cnbe  of  the  distance  from 
the  axis,  and  the  partn  north  of  the  eqnator  change  their  longitude /rom  wett  to 
«att  relatively  to  the  equator,  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of 
the  latitnde. 
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placement.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  crushing  agency,  and  the 
consequence  must  be  the  development  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  heat.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  even 
after  a  planet  should  have  been  chilled  to  its  centre,  tidal 
,  deformation  must  continue  to  produce  the  phenomena  of 
internal  heat.  Until  the  time  should  arrive  when  the  same 
side  is  turned  continually  toward  th^  tide-producing  body, 
the  progressive  transfer  of  the  tidal  swell  would  produce 
at  any  given  point  not  too  near  the  poles,  periodical 
movements  of  the  planetary  crust.  The  daily  effects  of 
these  disturbances  might  in  part  be  stored  up  in  the  form 
of  strains  and  tensions  which,  modified  and  probably  in- 
tensified by  general  shrinkage,  would,  at  longer  and  at 
irregular  intervals,  become  too  great  for  the  planetary 
structure  to  endure,  and  would  thus  eventuate  in  sudden 
and  violent  uplifts  or  collapses,  and  at  times,  in  the  open- 
ing of  vents  for  the  escape  of  internal  heated  substances. 
These  violent  strains  and  sudden  movements  would  be 
most  likely  to  occur  after  the  attainment  of  a  high  state 
of  rigidity  in  the  crust,  and  the  formation  of  permanent 
inequalities  of  considerable  magnitude. 

7.  Marine  Tides  in  the  Eixrly  History  of  a  Planet, — 
The  marine  tides  produced  in  the  early  history  of  a  planet 
must  sustain  important  cosmogonic  relations.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  friction  of  marine  tides  upon  shores 
and  the  bottom  of  shoals  must  tend  to  diminish  the  velo- 
city of  a  planet's  axial  rotation.  It  has  also  been  main- 
tained that  a  similar  result  must  ensue  from  the  tidal 
effects  produced  in  a  viscid  or  even  a  solid  planet,  if  not 
possessed  of  complete  rigidity.  As  this  cause  of  retarda- 
tion is  operative  in  every  planet  subjected  to  tidal  action, 
it  is  supposable  that  the  rotational  velocity  of  any  particu- 
lar planet  was  higher  in  former  periods  than  at  present. 
As  the  rate  of  retardation  nmst  have  been  iiiversclv  as  the 
ratio  of  the  masses  of  the  planet  and  its  tide-producing 
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satellite  or  satellites  (as  well  as  inversely  as  the  cube  of 
the  distance)  it  may  be  inferred  that  smaller  planets,  other 
things  being  equal,  have  suffered  greater  retardation  than 
larger  ones.  The  more  rapid  rotation  of  the  larger  planets 
of  our  system  is  in  accord  with  this  view. 

If  the  rotational  velocity  of  the  earth  is  thus  in  process 
of  diminution,  from  what  rate  of  velocitv  did  the  diminu- 
tion  begin?  According  to  the  theory  set  forth  in  this 
work,  the  earth's  rotary  velocity  was  once  such  that  the 
centrifugal  tendency  on  the  equator  was  equal  to  the  force 
of  central  gravitation,  and  at  that  time  the  matter  of  the 
moon  separated  as  a  nebulous  ring.  An  equilibrium  of 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  tendencies  would  be  reached 
at  the  present  terrestrial  equator  if  the  earth's  rotation 
were  increased  seventeen  times.*  But  in  the  nebulous 
condition  in  which  annulation  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  the  radius  of  the  earth's  mass  was  much  greater 
than  at  present,  and  hence  the  physical  conditions  of 
annulation  would  have  been  supplied  by  a  much  slower 
rate  of  rotation.  The  present  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit 
cannot  be  assumed  as  the  earth's  radius  at  the  epoch  of 
annulation,  since,  as  has  been  shown,  the  moon  is  now  in 
progress  of  recession  from  the  earth,  and  must  have  been 
so  ever  since  the  commencement  of  lunar  tides  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Lunar  tides  must  have  begun  as  soon  as 
the  moon  acquired  a  separate  existence  in  such  form  that 

*  Let  /  =  prei^cnt  ccntrifngal  tendency  at  the  equator,  the  time  of  rotation 

being  t. 

f'=  centrifugal  tendency  when  the  time  of  rotation  la  V, 

g  =  prcMent  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator. 

0*=  force;  of  gravity  in  the  absence  of  any  rotation. 

Then,  since,  in  tlie  tiame  sphere,  the  centrifugal  tendency  la  invenelyM 

the  square  of  the  time  of  rotation, 

since  /'  is  to  become  equal  to  g^.    But  the  physical  constant 

/  =  0.111855,  and  fir's  88.200796, 
whence  <"=    .003455  ^»=  ^fr  ^'  nearly, 

and  t*=.   .06878 1   =^t nearly  =  1.41188 honn. 

17 
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its  attraction  was  not  exerted  equally  and  simultaneously 
upon  all  meridians  of  the  equatorial  belt.  A  ring  having 
its  mass  uniformly  distributed  would  not  produce  a  proper 
tide,  though  it  would  produce  an  annular  elevation  around 
the  earth.  But  as  soon  as  the  centre  of  mass  in  the  ring 
should  cease  to  coincide  with  the  geometrical  centre,  a 
tidal  action  would  begin  ;  and  this  would  increase  until 
the  annulus  should  have  become  a  spheroid.  It  seems 
entirely  probable  on  physical  grounds,  that  definite  tidal 
action  began,  and  that  even  the  lunar  spheroid  began  its 
work,  when  the  lunar  mass  was  much  nearer  the  earth 
than  at  present.  Guided  by  physical  laws  the  geognostic 
student  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  the  probability  of 
some  extraordinary  tidal  action  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
earth's  history. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin  has  developed  in  this  connection 
some  views  of  novel  originality  and  interest.*     Proceed- 

•Thc  following  are  Mr.  Darwin't*  principal  mcmoiri*: 

1.  On  the  Bodily  TicUs  of  Mecous  Spheroids.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  May  23, 
1878;  abstract,  Nature,  xviii,  2(>5-6,  July  4,  1878. 

2.  On  the  Preceselon  of  a  Viscous  Spheroid.  British  Assoc,  Dublin  Meet- 
ing, 1878;  abstract,  Nature,  xviii,  580-2. 

B,  On  the  Precession  of  a  Mscous  Spheroid,  and  on  the  Remote  History  of 
the  Earth  (with  the  following) : 

4.  Problems  Connected  icith  the  Tides  of  a  Mseofts  Spheroid.  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.,  Dec.  19,  1878  (Phil.  Trans.,  Pt.  2,  1879) :  abstract.  Nature,  xix,  242-3,  Jan. 
ao,  1879. 

6.  On  the  Secular  Infects  of  Tidal  Fridiou.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  June  19,  1879; 
abstract.  Nature,  xx,  »46-7,  July  10,  1879. 

6.  On  the  Secular  Changes  in  the  Elements  of  the  Orbit  of  a  Satellite  Revolt- 
ing about  a  Planet  Distorted  by  Tides.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Dec  IH,  1880  {Phil. 
Trans.,  Pt.  2,  1880,  p.  781);  abstract.  Nature,  xxi,  235-7,  Jan.  8,  1880,  erratum, 
p.  276. 

7.  On  the  T%dal  Friction  of  a  Planet  Attended  by  Several  Satellites  and  on  the 
Evolution  of  the  Solar  System.  Proc  Roy.  Soc.  Jan.  ao,  1881 ;  abstract,  Xafure, 
xxiii,  389-90. 

8.  On  the  Stresses  Caused  in  the  Interior  of  the  Earth  by  the  Weight  of 
Continents  and  Mountains.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  ,  June  16,  18«1 :  abstract,  Nature, 
xxiv,  231,  July  7,  1881. 

9.  On  the  Geoloqical  Importance  of  the  Tidfs,  Nature,  xxv,  213-4.  Jan.  5, 
1882. 

10.  The  Movements  of  Jupiter's  Atmosphere,  Nature,  xxx,  360-1,  Feb.  16, 
1882. 
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ing  from  the  starting  point  already  determined  by  the 
researches  of  Ferrel  (1853),  Helmholtz,  Purser,  Sir  Will- 
iam Thomson  and  Dclaunay,  Mr.  Darwin  has  attempted  to 
retrace  the  course  of  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotary 
motion  through  the  long  aeons  of  the  past.  Having  shown 
that  the  recession  of  the  moon  must  keep  pace  with  the 
retardation  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that  at  some  epoch  in 
the  past  the  moon's  distance  was  but  a  fraction  of  its 
present  distance,  and  the  lunar  month  was  a  correspond- 
ing fraction  of  the  present  month.  The  velocity  of  the 
earth's  rotation  was  then  much  greater  than  at  present, 
but  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  tlic  moon's  orbital  period  was 
less.  Hence  the  lunar  month  contained  less  than  twenty- 
seven  days.  Tracing  the  relations  of  these  motions  far- 
ther and  farther  back,  we  find  them  approximating  nearer 
and  nearer  to  equal  periods,  and  Mr.  Darwin  finds  that 
this  synchronism  must  have  existed  at  the  time  when  the 
moon's  distance  was  about  the  sum  of  the  two  radii.  He 
is  led  therefore  to  assume  as  the  basis  of  a  remarkable 
series  of  conclusions,  that  the  moon  actually  did  separate 
from  the  earth  after  the  earth  had  attained  the  condition 
of  a  molten  or  plastic  mass.  The  period  of  rotation  of  the 
earth  at  that  epoch  was,  as  he  calculates,  between  two  and 
four  hours,  and  he  assumes  it  at  three  hours.  The  epoch 
was  not  less  than  fifty-tw^o  million  years  ago — probably 
much  more.  That  the  earth's  rotational  period  could  not 
have  been  less  than  about  three  hours  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  a  higher  rate  of  rotation  would  have  caused 
it,  in  the  condition  then  existing,  to  fly  into  pieces,  and 
the  parts  to  separate  from  each  other. 

This  is  the  juncture  at  which  he  supposes  the  moon  to 
have  originated  from  the  plastic  mass.  But  why  did  the 
terrestial  mass  separate  into  two  parts  so  unequal,  instead 
of  many  parts  ?  The  influence  of  solar  tidal  action  must 
furnish  the  explanation.     The  sun  was  already  in  existence 
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before  the  moon,  and  a  solar  tide  rolled  around  the  nascent 
earth  before  it  ever  felt  the  lunar  tide.  The  solar  tide  was 
comparatively  diminutive,  but  it  was  real.  The  day  being 
three  hours  long,  each  meridian  experienced  a  solar  tidal 
swell  every  ninety  minutes.  There  existed  at  every  point 
affected  by  this  tide  a  vertical  oscillation  having  a  period 
of  ninety  minutes.  But  this  is  the  period  of  natural  oscil- 
lation or  swing  of  the  earth-mass.  Every  mass  has  a  cer- 
tain period  within  which  an  oscillation  or  swing  would 
naturally  be  accomplished,  and  its  successive  oscillations, 
like  those  of  a  pendulum,  would  be  performed  in  equal 
times.  The  rate  of  oscillation  depends  on  mass,  viscosity 
and  elasticity.  A  mass  as  large  as  the  earth  would  com- 
plete its  swing  in  a  period  comparatively  long.  Consider- 
ing it  as  a  viscid  body,  calculation  shows  that  its  gravita- 
tional oscillation  would  be  completed  in  about  ninety 
minutes.*  Now,  suppose  the  tidal  movement  to  coincide 
with  the  oscillation  period;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
must  tend  to  establish  oscillations  in  the  earth-mass.  The 
tidal  elevation  would  concur  with  the  natural  swing  of  the 
earth-mass;  and,  at  a  time  when  the  centrifugal  tendency 
was  nearly  equal  to  gravity,  the  concurrence  of  the  tidal 
and  oscillatory  movements  might  quite  overcome  gravita- 
tion, and  the  tidally  elevated  mass  might  completely 
separate  from  the  earth.  As  only  the  tidally  elevated 
portion  of  the  earth  would  be  subjected  to  this  joint 
influence,  only  this  portion  would  separate,  and  the  earth 
would  not  fly  to  pieces.f     The  rotary  velocity  which  would 

•  Rev.  O.  Fisher  eayn  four  or  Ave  houn*.    Nature^  xxv,  243. 

1 1  Hiinpt'ct  a  fallacy  In  thif  iimmIc  of  reawming.  It  niiijhl  be  correct  if  the 
polar  tidal  force  conld  be  conceived  as  applied  gucceet<ively  upon  the  same  side 
of  the  earth  with  intermisrfious  every  ninety  minntci*.  An  oscillation  is  a  motion 
of  matter  in  a  definite  direction.  It  must  {HTHiht  until  a  natural  period  is  com- 
pleted. The  Holartide,  when  the  sun'n  declinathm  wnt»  zero,  produced  motions 
immediately  sncceHslvc  in  every  direction  around  the  circumference  of  the  equa- 
torial zone.  How  could  such  motions  u;enerat**  a  vibration  of  the  earth?  An  in- 
cipient Tibration  generated  by  the  tidal  influence  in  a  certain  direction  at  one 
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disrupt  the  earth  as  a  whole  into  many  pieces  did  not  quite 
exist. 

That  two  moons  did  not  originate  from  the  tide  and 
anti-tide  may  be  explained  by  the  inferior  elevation  of  the 
anti  tide.  It  might  be  further  explained  on  the  principles 
just  set  forth  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  period  of  the 
earth-oscillation  was  three  hours  instead  of  ninety  minutes. 

Such,  according  to  Darwin's  theory,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  probable  beginning  of  the  lunar-terrestrial  history. 
We  might  speculate  as  to  the  antecedents  of  this  rapid 
rotation.  The  earth  in  cooling  and  shrinking  from  a 
nebulous  state  must,  on  the  principle  of  equal  areas,  have 
undergone  great  rotary  acceleration.  This  would  be  true 
whether  the  moon  was  disengaged  as  a  nebular  annulus, 
or  later  by  a  tidal  disruption,  as  just  explained.  But  we 
are  not  in  possession  of  data  enabling  us  to  determine  cer- 
tainly which  possible  origin  of  the  moon  has  been  realized. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  analogies,  and  so  many  phys- 
ical considerations  pointing  to  the  origin  of  planetary  and 
lunar  masses  through  a  stage  of  annulation,  that  there 
seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  doubting  whether  Mr.  Dar- 
win's primitive,  though  plausible,  assumption  represents 
an  actual  chapter  in  the  evolution  of  the  lunar-terrestrial 
mass.  The  doubt  is  strengthened  by  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  a  similar  inference  in  the  case  of  other  planets. 

Some  special  considerations,  however,  bear  upon  the 
question.      The    disengagement   of    a   satellite,   whether 

moment,  would  be  destroyed  the  next  moment,  by  a  change  In  the  direcUon  of 
the  pnll,  and  the  Inaugiiration  of  a  new  vibration  in  the  changed  direction.  It 
woald  aecm  that  the  osHiillative  capacity  of  the  earth  must  be  nngatory  at  the 
criait*  of  a  lunar  birth.  Nor  does  this  adjunct  appear  necessary.  If  the  moon 
originated  as  i>upiK)!*ed,  the  solar  tide  alone  was  sufficient  to  determine  the  iaola- 
tion  of  a  mani*.  The  centrifugal  tendency  continuing  to  increase,  the  Ume  woald 
arrive  when  gravitation  would  be- overbalanced.  It  would  of  course  be  the  moat 
protuberant  part  of  the  equatorial  belt  which  would  first  reach  and  pass  the  limit 
of  equilibrium.  That  ii«,  the  mass  uplifted  in  a  solar  Ude  mast  neceasarily  be  the 
mass  detached,  regardleni*  of  any  measure  of  oscillation  in  the  earth. 
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through  annulation  or  disruption,  takes  place  when  the 
rotational  velocity  of  the  planet  has  attained  that  crisis  in 
which  the  equatorial  centrifugal  tendency  equilibrates  the 
gravitational.  As  the  result  of  contraction,  the  rotational 
velocity  increases,  and  the  equilibrating  rate  is  continually 
approximated.  But  meantime,  two  other  actions  are  in 
progress,  one  of  which  opposes  and  the  other  limits  the 
occurrence  of  a  secondary  birth.  Solar  tides  always  exist, 
and  they  always  neutralize  to  some  extent  the  tendency  to 
accelerated  rotation.  And  further,  the  process  of  cooling 
and  condensation  ultimately  reduces  the  planet  to  a  condi- 
tion of  fluidity,  viscosity  or  solidity,  in  which  the  rate  of 
rotation  required  for  the  disengagement  of  a  satellite  is  so 
high  that  the  formation  of  a  satellite  is  no  longer  probable. 
Now,  in  planets  near  the  sun,  where  the  solar  tidal  action 
is  great,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  retarding  action 
has  been  so  strong  that  the  requisite  rotational  velocity 
for  the  disengagement  of  a  satellite  was  never  attained. 
Accordingly,  Mercury  and  Venus  are  without  satellites. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  remote  situations,  where  the 
solar  tidal  action  is  feoblo,  the  rotary  acceleration  may 
have  been  so  little  impeded  that  two  or  more  lunar  births 
may  have  occurred  before  the  planet  passed  the  annulating 
phase  of  matter.  This  is  the  more  likely  from  the  superior 
energy  of  rotation  possessed  by  larger  masses.  Accord- 
ingly, from  Mars  to  Neptune,  we  observe  planets  attended 
by  several  moons.  Between  these  two  regions,  that  is,  in 
the  zone  occupied  by  the  earth,  the  influence  of  the  solar 
tide  may  have  been  such  as  to  delay  t\m  crisis  until  the 
planet  had  reached  the  molten  or  viscous  stage.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  disen- 
gagement of  our  moon  were  different  from  those  existing 
in  the  case  of  other  moons.  It  mav  be  that  our  moon  was 
thrown  off  from  the  semi-fluid  terrestrial  sphere,  while  the 
other  moons  of   our  system  passed  through  the  annular 
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stage.  There  are  some  good  grounds,  at  least,  as  Mr.  6. 
EL  Darwin  has  shown,  for  supposing  our  moon  originated 
as  described.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  the  same  mathemati- 
cian has  shown,  that  similar  reasoning  does  not  show  that 
the  satellites  of  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  originated  in  a 
similar  way.* 

However  the  question  of  the  annular  origin  of  our 
moon  may  be  decided,  we  have  adequate  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  earth  and  moon  were  formerly  in  such  rela- 
tions that  the  lunar  tidal  effect  was  very  much  greater  than 
at  present.  On  the  Darwinian  premises.  Professor  Robert 
S.  Ball,t  of  Dublin,  has  lately  advanced  the  opinion  that 
enormous  lunar  tides  were  produced  upon  the  earth  dur- 
ing the  PaliFozoic  ages.  He  thinks  it  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  during  Palaeozoic  time  the  moon's  dis- 
tance was  not  over  one-sixth  of  its  present  distance  from 
the  earth.  As  the  moon's  tide-producing  effect  is  in- 
versely as  the  cube  of  the  distance,  at  one-sixth  of  the 
present  distance  the  effect  must  have  been  216  times  as 
g^eat  as  at  present.  If,  therefore,  the  modern  oceanic 
lunar  tide  is  assumed  as  three  feet,  the  oceanic  tide  with 
the  moon  only  40,000  miles  distant,  must  have  risen  648 
feet.t  Such  a  conception  is  startling.  Such  a  rise  and 
fall  of  the  ocean-level  along  a  continental  shore  would 
pour  over  the  land  twice  a  day  a  volume  of  water  whose 
power  and  destructiveness  it  is  impossible  to  picture. 
Such  a  rise  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  would  send  a  flood  up 

*G.  H.  Darwin,  Proe.  Roy.  Soc,  Jan.  «),  1881. 

t  In  a  Icctnro  delivered  before  the  ''Midland  Institntc/*  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, October  24,  1881,  and  published  In  Nature,  xxv.t^^-^.  108-7,  Nov.  24  and 
Dec.  1,  1881.  Prof.  Ball  in  Andrews  Profepsor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  Royal  AstronomtT  of  Ireland. 

tThe  linear  heij;ht  of  the  tide,  however.  \»  not  quite  proportional  to  the 
tidal  force.  It  might  be  added  that  with  the  moon  at  ouch  a  distance,  the  terres- 
trial day  would  have  been  about  seven  hours.  This  increased  frequency  would 
increase  the  eCFectH  of  denudation  in  three  waytt:  (1)  By  the  greater  volume  of 
the  water  acting:  (*2)  by  the  greater  frequency  of  its  action;  (8)  by  the  greater 
velocity  of  its  motion  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 
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the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Niagara  Falls — into  Lake  Erie 
and  all  the  way  round  to  Chicago.  It  would  convert  all 
New  England  into  an  archipelago.  All  the  cities  of  our 
eastern  slope  would  be  inundated.  The  great  "bore" 
would  roll  up  the  Mississippi  nearly  to  St.  Paul.  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans  would  be 
submerged.  The  greater  part  of  all  the  Gulf  states 
would,  for  a  few  hours,  be  sea-bottom.  Then  the  level  of 
the  ocean  would  rapidly  subside.  The  waters  would  be 
poured  back  from  the  continent  with  the  powers  of  a 
mighty  flood.  All  the  channel-ways  would  be  rapidly 
deepened,  and  enormous  volumes  of  sediment  would  be 
carried  out  to  sea.  Then  the  tide  would  surge  back  and 
the  vast  scouring  process  would  be  repeated.  Well  might 
the  originator  of  the  conception  claim  that  if  astronomy 
could  ever  prove  the  existence  of  such  tides  during  Pa- 
laeozoic time,  some  of  the  views  of  geologists  would  be 
"absolutely  demolished."  Sir  Charles  Lyell  argued  that 
the  events  of  Palaeozoic  time  were  produced  by  such 
agencies  as  we  now  behold  in  action.  Enormous  sedimen- 
tation took  place,  but  modern  geologic  forces  are  ade- 
quate, he  thought,  for  its  accomplishment,  if  we  give 
them  unlimited  time.  But  physical  science,  as  we  shall 
see,  does  not  allow  the  geologist  unlimited  time.  He 
must  shape  his  theories  to  a  certain  measure  of  time. 
Now  here,  exclaims  Professor  Ball,  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
matter.  The  40,000-mile  moon  set  the  tide  to  work  with 
two  hundred-fold  energy,  as  compared  with  modern  tides, 
and  all  the  sedimentation  was  accomplished  easily  within 
the  time  allotted  by  astronomy. 

But  now  the  geologist  reexamines  the  data  which 
belong  to  his  province  of  investigation.  If,  during  Palae- 
ozoic time  such  terrestrial  tides  tore  through  the  land, 
some  records  of  their  tremendous  destructiveness  must  be 
preserved.     Do  we  find  them  ?     Do  we  find  the  Paljtozoic 
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strata  composed  of  such  enormously  coarse  materials  as 
must  have  been  spread  over  portions  of  the  ocean's  bot- 
tom by  the  hypothetical  hi^h  tides?  Do  we  find  the  sedi- 
ments disposed  in  that  state  of  confusion  which  must 
have  resulted  from  such  violent  movements  of  the  waters? 
We  are  compelled  to  reply  in  the  negative.  This  may 
almost  cause  a  feeling  of  regret,  since  Prof.  Ball's  theory 
is  so  ingenious,  so  beautiful  and  so  apt.  But  the  truth, 
when  we  find  it,  will  be  equally  beautiful  and  equally  apt. 
The  Palaeozoic  sediments  have  been  deposited,  for  the 
chief  part,  in  quiet  seas.  The  deep  beds  of  limestones 
and  shales  are  spread  out  in  sheets  continent  wide,  which 
testify  unmistakably  to  placid  waters  and  slow  deposition. 
Even  the  sandstones  and  grits  give  no  evidence  of  such 
tremendous  agitations  of  sea  and  sediments  as  GOO-feet 
tides  would  imply.  If  such  tides  ever  existed,  it  was 
anterior  to  the  Palaeozoic  a":es.* 

But  if  Professor  Ball  has  erred  in  locating  such  tides 
in  Palaeozoic  time,  it  may  only  be  an  error  of  location. 
Before  Palaeozoic  time  were  other  vast  a'ons  of  duration, 
and  vast  processes  of  sedimentation,  of  which  we  have 
but  a  dreamy  and  ill-deHned  conception.  Here,  certainly, 
was  scope  enough  of  time  and  space  for  OOO-feet  tides  to 
carry  on  their  work.  Do  the  Eozoic  strata  afford  any 
stronger  evidence  of  so  rapid  and  violent  accumulation 
as  such  tides  would  imply?  The  response  which  they 
render  to  this  inquiry  must  still  be  regarded  as  negative. 
Their  condition,  however,  seems  to  carry  us  back  to  an 

♦  Such  viewf*  have  been  imblishcd  by  Profoiasor  J.  S.  Newberry.  See  Tran». 
N.  Y.  Acad.  Set.,  Jan.,  18H-2;  Xature,  xxv,  387,  Fob.  1(J,  1888,  ana  xxvl,  56,  May 
18,  1888.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  dissents  from  Professor  Ball's  application  of  his 
theory,  in  Xature^  xxv,  ai:i-l.  Compare,  also,  on  this  snbject,  C.  Callaway, 
Nature,  xxv,  38.5;  A.  Hale,  ibi'f.:  J.  V.  El«len,  Nature,  xxv,  409;  Hanghton, 
Proc.  Artie/ .  Assoc.  Montreal,  Au<r.  28,  18H"2.  Professor  Ball  replies  to  his  critics 
in  Nature.  xxvii,201  3,  Dre.  28,  1882.  Mr.  J.  t;.  (irenfel  also  argues  that  high 
tides  would  depwi^it  fine  sediments  ( Nature,  xxvii,  283),  but  he  overlooks  the  in- 
land action  of  a  rushing  tidal  flood. 
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age  when  greater  violence  prevailed  than  characterized 
the  subsequent  PahFozoic  time.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
the  manifest  tumult  of  Eozoic  time  was  only  the  subsi- 
dence of  a  greater  tumult  in  a  still  earlier  age.  Certainly, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  the  materials  of  the 
Eozoic  rocks  are  coarser,  and  seem  to  have  been  more 
rapidly  accumulated  than  those  of  any  later  system.  Here 
are  conglomerates  containing  rounded,  flinty  constituent 
masses,  sometimes  of  huge  dimensions.  And  the  enor- 
mous thickness  of  these  primitive  strata  exceeds  by  far 
any  thickness  known  among  later  sediments.  At  the 
same  time  we  find  vast  masses  of  crystalline  limestone 
interstratified  among  the  oldest  rocks  known  ;  and  we  are 
accustomed  to  refer  such  sediments  to  periods  of  compara- 
tive quiet.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  in  the  deep  sea  compara- 
tive quiet  could  be  said  to  reign  where  the  surface  rises 
and  sinks  GOO  feet  every  eight  hours.  Manifestly,  any 
high  tides  of  Eozoic  time  would  not  have  been  intermitted 
for  the  deposition  of  calcareous  materials,  to  be  after- 
ward reestablished.  On  the  whole,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  lithologi(^al  masses  of  Eozoic  time  is  such  as  might 
most  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  agencies  like  those  opera- 
tive in  sedimentation  in  modern  times.  We  must  admit, 
however,  that  they  were  generally  more  energetic,  though 
at  intervals  their  violence  subsided  to  a  state  of  limestone- 
making  repose.  The  necessary  characteristics  of  extraor- 
dinarv  tidal  action  are  not  distinctlv  manifest  in  the  oldest 
strata  that  have  been  exposed  to  our  investigation. 

But  it  is  not  neeessarv,  even  v(»t,  to  renounce  the  con- 
ception  of  primitive  liigli  tides.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  oldest  strata  ever  exposed  to  human 
studv  ar3  tlie  oldest  that  ever  existed.  Tht*  conglomer- 
ates even  of  the  Laurentian  are  l)ut  the  ruins  of  some 
older  sedimentary  rocks.  To  what  greater  depth  sedi- 
mentary strata  extend  we  can  only  conjecture.     Perhaps 
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they  roach  down  to  the  zone  ol*  temperature  where  all 
roeks  are  at  a  molten  heat,  and  perhaps  in  a  molten  condi- 
tion. It  may  be  that  in  these  deei>er  and  older  beds  would 
be  discovered  the  evidences  of  accumulation  under  the 
agency  of  tides  enormously  high.  It  is  even  conceivable, 
if  not  probable,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  oldest  sediments  ever  deposited  has  been  re- 
duced again  to  a  state  of  fusion,  and  that  in  these  wasted 
primitive  beds  were  impressed  the  evidences  of  high  tidal 
action. 

But  whatever  the  rocks  may  testify,  or  may  be  con- 
ceived capable  of  testifying,  the  fact  of  the  slow  recession 
of  the  moon  leads  necessarily  to  the  inference  that  the 
astronomical  condition  of  enormous  tides  must  have  ex- 
isted at  some  time  in  the  past.  If  the  ocean  was  then 
in  existence,  it  experienced  this  enormous  tidal  action,  and 
its  records  were  writt(M»  in  the  sediments  of  the  time.  If 
shores  existeci  thev  und(»rwent  enormous  denudation.  If 
shores  had  not  yet  arisen,  the  shallows  of  the  universal 
ocean  must  have  been  stirred.*  If  this  proximity  of  the 
moon  had  been  ffreatlv  reduced  before  the  ocean  accumu- 
lated,  th(Mi  the  vastly  more  energetic  tidal  action  was  ex 
erted  upon  a  terrestrial  globe  of  plastic  or  molten  material. 
In  this  case  we  should  have  all  the  more  reason  to  expect 
the  formation  of  those  meridional  or  subnioridional  trends 
discussed  in  other  portions  of  this  work. 

While,  however,  the  evidence  appears  to  be  slight  that 
such  tides  as  Professor  liall  conceiv<»s  have  ever  existed 
during  the  earth's  sedimentary  history,  we  may  readily 
admit  that  Eozoic  and  Paheozoic  tides  existed  sufficiently 

♦But  tluTc  is,  after  all.  one  conHirh'ration  which  nognlivos  the  existence  of 
enormoui*!}'  hisi;h  tidoi*  -Ince  any  procj'ss  of  sedimentation  l)ri:nn.  Snch  tides 
could  have  existed  only  uhen  the  earth  had  a  rotation  so  rapid  that  its  ellip- 
tlclty  of  fii^ure  would  have  heeu  conslderahly  greater  than  at  present  But  Sir 
William  Thomson  has  shown,  as  he  thinlcs,  that  no  great  chance  has  taken  place 
in  the  ellipticlty  of  the  earth  since  solidification  began.  (Tliomson  andTait: 
XcU.  PhU.,  i  8:)0.) 
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high  to  operate  with  much  greater  energy  than  modern 
tides.  When  the  moon  was  48  earth-radii  distant  instead 
of  60,  as  at  present,  the  length  of  the  day,  according  to 
Darwin's  method  of  computation,  must  have  been  about 
16  hours;  and  the  tide-producing  power  must  have  been 
twice  its  present  power.  But  the  erosive  energy  of  the 
tide  is  as  the  square  of  its  height,  or  inversely  as  the  sixth 
power  of  the  moon's  distance.*  The  energy  of  tidal 
action  would  therefore  be  doubled  by  a  diminution  of  the 
moon's  distance  by  only  one- fifth.  This  is  a  diminution 
which  may  be  conceived  to  have  existed  within  that  time 
which  on  other  grounds  we  are  at  liberty  to  ascribe  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  Eozoic  and  Palaeozoic  stages  of  terres- 
trial development;  and  the  corresponding  double  tide  is 
one  which  would  have  quadrupled  the  energy  of  tidal 
action  without  working  any  greater  confusion  in  the  order 
of  the  sediments  tlian  the  actual  condition  of  the  strata 
seems  to  imply.  This  consideration  enables  us  to  reduce 
Eozoic  and  Palaeozoic  time  to  one-fourth  the  duration 
indicated  by  the  present  rate  of  tidal  erosion. 

Tidal  erosion,  however,  is  certainly  not  the  principal 
agency  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks  and  the  formation  of 
materials  for  sedimentary  processes,  though  the  contrary 
view  was  held  by  the  older  geologists,  and  is  still  held  by 
some.f      Atmospheric  and  fluviatile   denudation,  extend- 

*  If  d  and  d'  be  two  diflferent  distancop  of  the  moon,  and  h  and  A',  the  corre- 
sponding height H  of  the  tidet«»  and  E  and  E'  the  corresponding  rates  of  retarda- 
tion of  the  earthV  rotation,  then,  snpposing  the  linear  height  of  the  tide  to  be 
in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  moon's  tidal  efWeiency, 

h   :  h'  '..  d'*   I  </>,  and  A«   :   h'^  ::  d'«    :   d«. 
If  the  two  distances  are  60  and  48  earth-radii. 

/*  :  h'  ::   (48)^   :    (C0)«  =  (4)«   :    (5)»  =  1 : 2  nearly. 
Also,  E    :   E'  ::  A«   :  A''  =rf'«    :    </«. 

Bnt  the  erosive  ix)wer  of  the  oceanic  tide  results  from  the  same  friction  which 
arts  as  a  retarding  ngeney,  and  hence  the  efficiency  of  tidal  erosion  is  as  the 
square  of  the  height  <»f  the  tide,  or  inversely  as  the  sixth  power  of  the  distance 
of  the  tide- producing  body. 

t  Von  Richthofen:   Vhina,  Vol.  ii. 
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ing  over  the  entire  surfaces  of  continents,  plays  perhaps,  a 
more  important  part  than  has  generally  been  conceived. 
I  shall  cite  hereafter,  some  recent  views  concerning  the 
rate  of  denudation  of  various  hydrographic  basins.  In 
this  connection  I  desire  only  to  state  that  atmospheric,  flu- 
viatile  and  torrential  actions  must  have  been  materially 
augmented  at  the  time  when  the  moon's  distance  was  48 
earth-radii,  and  the  day  was  16  hours  long.  It  is  manifest, 
as  Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin  has  reminded  us,  that  "  on  similar 
planets  at  equal  distances  from  the  sun,  and  with  the  same 
depth  of  atmosphere,  the  linear  velocity  of  the  wind  should 
vary  as  the  linear  velocity  of  a  point  on  the  planet's 
equator."  At  the  time  when  a  terrestrial  rotation  occu- 
pied hut  16  hours,  the  trades  and  anti-trades  must  have 
travelled  with  a  velocity  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  at  pres- 
ent. We  can  readily  conceive  the  probability  that  atmos- 
pheric movements  so  much  more  rapid  must  have  aug- 
mented correspondingly  the  efficiency  of  wave-action  and 
the  disintegrating  power  of  the  rains,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  greatly  increased  the  volume  of  precipitation 
and  the  frequency  of  storms.  Such  aggravated  intensity 
of  meteorological  forces  must  have  been  coincident  with 
the  superior  energy  of  tidal  erosion.  Both  causes  in  con- 
currence must,  beyond  question,  have  expedited  materi- 
ally the  geological  work  whose  records  are  preserved  in 
our  oldest  strata. 

The  subject  of  high  primitive  lunar  tides  has  been  here 
considered  in  more  especial  relation  to  the  lunar-terrestrial 
system,  because  the  data  and  the  evidences  of  such  action 
would  be  more  accessible  in  this  case.  But  the  question 
is  one  of  general  and  cosmic  significance,  and  occasion 
will  again  arise  to  refer  to  the  subject  in  connection  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  planet  Mars. 
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g7.    LIQUEFACTION  OP  WATER. 

Subsidence  of  temperature  to  the  point  where  water 
should  pass  from  the  gaseous  to  the  vaporous  condition 
must  constitute  an  epoch  of  the  utmost  significance  in 
the  early  life  of  a  planet.  That  point  on  the  earth  is 
212°  Falir.  or  100°  C,  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  as  the  pressure  diminishes,  as  in  ascend- 
ing a  mountain,  the  steam  point  is  lowered,  while  an 
increase  of  pressure  raises  the  steam  point.  In  fact,  it 
has  lately  been  claimed  by  Mr.  T.  Carnelly  that  water 
may  be  subjected  to  such  pressure  that  it  not  only  does 
not  become  steam  at  212°,  but  does  not  even  become 
liquid.*  The  well  established  facts  indicate  that  on  a 
planet  of  small  mass,  and  correspondingly  low  atmospheric 
pressure,  aqueous  condensation  would  not  take  place  until 
the  temperature  had  subsided  below  the  terrestrial  stand- 
ard; while  on  a  planet  of  larger  mass  than  the  terrestrial, 
condensation  would  begin  at  a  temperature  above  the  ter- 
restrial standard. 

The  temperature  of  the  solidifying  point  also  varies 
with  the  pressure.  Professor  James  Thomson  first  con- 
cluded, on  theoretical  grounds,  that  when  a  substance  ex- 
pands in  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  the 
temperature  of  liquefaction  is  raised  by  increase  of  pres- 
sure; and  when  it  contracts  in  liquefying,  as  in  the  case  of 
ice,  the  melting  point  is  lowered  by  increase  of  pressure. 
This  deduction  was  experimentally  verified  by  his  brother, 
Sir  William  Thoms(»n,t  who  found  that  the  melting  point 

♦T.  (Carnelly,  Xufitre,  xxW^VVi,  where  heunnouncci*  an  fxporiment  in  which 
solid  water  (called  "ice*')  exists  at  n  burning  temperature.  Sec  ali«o,  yaturf^ 
xxiii,  2ftl,  288.  311.  38.'i.  and  esiM'cially  coinimiiiicationf*  by  ().  J.  Lodire  and  J.  B. 
Ilannay,  pp.  5(V1  and  505.  See  Anally,  Pi  or.  Roy.  Soc,  (i  Jan.,  1881,  cited  in 
Amer.  Jour.  Scl.,  111.  xxi,  .'WS  90. 

+  Sir  W  Thomson,  Phil.  }[ng..  Ill,  xxxvii,  123;  Puggfudoff^it  Annalen,  Bd. 
Ixxxi,  S.  IWJ.  See  also,  Tranf.  0*ol.  Soc,  Glasgow,  vi.41-2.  The  foilowinir  li*, 
perhaps,  the  rationcUe  of  the  law:    A  certain  amount  of  pret^^ure  bcems  to  be 
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of  ice  is  lowered  0°.()50  C.  for  a  pressure  of  8.1  atmos- 
pheres, and  0*^.120  C.  for  a  pressure  of  10.8  atmospheres. 
Mousson*,  also,  proved  that  ice  melts  at  —18°  to— 20° 
C,  when  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  13,000  atmospheres; 
but  it  was  not  shown  that  all  this  pressure  was  neces- 
sary. Clausius  subsequently  showed,  from  theoretical 
considerations,  that  the  freezing  point  of  water  must  be 
lowered  0°.00733  C  for  every  atmosphere  of  increased 
pressure  —  a  result  which  agrees  with  experimeni.f  Di- 
minished atmospheric  pressure  would  therefore  raise  the 
freezing  point  of  water;  and  we  might  conceive  the  pres- 
sure so  diminished  that  the  lowered  steam  point  would 
coincide  with  the  elevated  ice  point.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, water  would  present  the  same  relations  as  certain 
substances  on  our  planet  which  never  liquefy,  but  pass 
directly  from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state  when  heat  is 
applied.  J     On  such  a  planet  there  could  be  neither  clouds, 

requisite  to  restrain  the  molecules  of  a  solid,  within  certiiin  limits  of  tempera- 
ture, from  relaxin;?  their  bonds  to  each  other;  the  same  as  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure,  within  certain  limits  of  temperature,  is  necessary  for  restraining  the 
molecules  of  the  fluid  from  flying  apart  — the  pressure  in  all  cases  being  external. 
If  the  state  of  looser  union  requires  more  space,  increase  of  pressure  opposes 
the  change  of  state,  and  n  higher  degree  of  intermolccular  repulsion  is  required. 
Increased  heat  fumishe?*  thin.  If  the  state  of  looser  union  requires  less  epace, 
increase  of  pressure  helps  to  reduce  the  body  into  such  diminished  space,  and 
hence  less  repulnivc  ener;iy  amouf?  the  molecules  is  required.  That  is,  the  tern- 
IKjraturo  of  fusion  is  lowered.  Why  a  htate  of  looser  union  requires  less  space 
(higher  density)  may  perhai)-^  bi-  exjdained  by  the  exis-tenceof  larger  intermolec- 
nlar  int«'rvals,  wh«Te,  as  in  ice  and  most  solids,  the  structure  is  crystalline  — 
that  is,  havini;  the  molecules  arranged  according  to  a  geometrical  method. 

Under  this  law  the  solidification  by  enormous  pressure  of  molten  mineral 
substances  at  temperatures  al)<)ve  tlieir  fusing  points  cannot  be  conceived  as  a 
crystalline  solldillcation  resulting  from  a  certain  adjustment  of  temperature  and 
])re8sure,  but  solidification  resulting  from  the  approximation  of  the  molecules 
under  the  same  amorphous  arrangement  as  characterizes  the  liquid.  Ilencc  the 
state  of  solidity  from  pressure  implies  a  higher  density  than  the  fluid  state, 
while  solidification  from  cooling  implies  a  lower  density  than  the  fluid  possesses. 

•  Mousson,   Pogg.  Annal.y  cv,  161. 

t  R.  Clausius :  Die  mechamsche  Warrnethforie,  2d  ed.,  1, 173.  If  we  multiply 
0^.00733  by  8.1  and  Ifi.S  we  get  O''.05a373  and  0<'.123144  — results  practically  iden- 
tical with  Sir  William  Thomson's. 

t  Compare  Clausius:  Wdrmgtheorie^  I,  Absch.  vii,  $  6,  Utbergang  aus  dern 
Festen  in  den  l^ft/dnnigen  Zustand, 
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rain  nor  seas.  Water  would  be  born  out  of  steam,  in  a 
solid  snowy  state,  would  descend  like  a  shower  of  dust, 
and  rest  forever  as  rocky  material.  On  a  planet  larger 
than  the  earth,  where  liquefaction  from  aqueous  gas  or 
invisible  steam  takes  place  at  a  higher  temperature,  the 
water  must  not  only  be  hotter,  but,  under  the  higher  pres- 
sure, must  absorb  a  larger  proportion  of  gaseous  substances. 
From  both  these  causes,  meteoric  water  on  such  a  planet 
must  be  a  more  efficient  chemical  agent,  and  must  act  with 
increased  energy  on  the  rocky  substances  of  the  planet. 

As  to  substances  which  expand  in  passing  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  state,  only  a  few  experiments  have  been 
made.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few  substances  of  which  it 
is  certain  that  such  expansion  takes  place.  Those  experi- 
mented on  are  spermaceti,  paraffine,  stearine,  wax  and  sul- 
phur; and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  melting  point  is 
universally  raised  by  pressure.*  Sir  William  Thomson, 
as  before  stated,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  ordinary 
rocks  belong  to  this  class;  but  I  think  I  have  cited  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  water, 
and  hence  have  their  solidifying  point  lowered  by  increase 
of  pressure. 

But,  returning  to  the  inaugurative  stage  of  planetary 
hydratation,  we  can  easily  conceive  the  progressive  ad- 
vance of  water  formation  on  a  planet.  The  first  conden- 
sation would  be  revealed  by  the  filmiest  clouds  in  the 
highest  and  coolest  region  of  the  atmosphere.  On  a  planet 
of  the  mass  of  the  earth,  or  larger,  it  would  seem  proba- 
ble that  the  crust  must  still  exist  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence.f     Such  questions  are  within  the  reach  of  mathe- 

*  Hopkins,  Rffport  5rl/.  i4«»oc.,  1854,  67 ;  Bunsen,  Pogg.Anual.,  Ixxxi,  S62. 

+  0n  the  earth  all  Biibstniict's  retain  a  rod  heat  till  the  temperature  falls 
below  977«»  Fahr.(J.  W.  Draper,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  67,  January,  1877.)  It  in  ><uppo8- 
able  that  though  the  rrust  might  have  attained  a  dark  temperature,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  blanket  of  e.louds  would  r^o  arrei«t  radiation  that  a  glowing  heat  might 
be  again  imparted  to  the  crust. 
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matics.  On  a  small  planet  condensation  would  not  begin 
until  the  surface  had  passed  the  stage  of  incandescence. 

The  accumulation  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  higher  re- 
pons  would  continue  until  the  cloudy  mass  had  settled 
through  increasing  density,  to  lower  regions.  Each  stage 
of  encroachment  on  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
must  cost  the  clouds  volumes  of  vapor  dissipated  into  gas. 
Meantime  the  light  of  the  sun  becomes  completely  ex- 
cludedy  and  the  planet  must  be  palled  in  impenetrable 
darkness,  unless  the  ignited  crust  send  its  lurid  gleam  to 
redden  the  black  vault  of  curling  and  threatening  vapors. 
Eventually  the  condensation  must  reach  such  a  point  that 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  can  no  longer  prevent  the  rains 
from  descending.  Ages  may  elapse  before  a  drop  can 
penetrate  to  the  planet.  Ocean  volumes  may  be  dissi- 
pated into  steam  in  mid  air  ;  but  larger  oceans  must 
return  to  the  conflict  with  the  heat.  Meantime  the  equi- 
librium of  the  electrical  forces  is  disturbed,  and  sheets  of 
lightning  gliininer  through  the  stormy  air,  and  thunders 
ever  renewed  must  jar  the  fabric  of  a  world,  and  shake  its 
watery  pall  to  ever-augmented  preci}>itation. 

The  forces  of  heat  in  the  progress  of  such  a  storm, 
must  undergo  increasing  wastage.  Radiation  is  more  vig- 
orous, now  that  tlie  cool  sheet  of  clouds  has  marshalled  its 
attacking  rains  in  closer  proximity.  Convection  steak 
away  immeiis(i  volumes  of  heat,  as  the  stream  of  new-made 
vapors  rises  perpetually  to  the  cooler  regions.  The  crust 
at  length  glows  witli  a  dimmed  ruddiness,  and  then  the 
last  ray  of  the  planet's  solar  character  expires.  The  secu- 
lar storm,  witli  a  terrific  grapple  of  the  elemental  forces, 
settles  down  on  the  seething  surface,  and  holds  possession 
with  the  grim  violence  of  lightnings  and  floods.  In  this 
last  struggle  tlie  ocean  is  born,  and  begins  to  stretch  its 
liquid  arms  around  the  world.  It  is  a  boiling,  bubbling, 
ocean.  It  saturates  the  atmosphere  with  columns  of  pale 
18 
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steam.  It  is  an  ocean  of  acid  waters.  Not  content  to 
vanquish  the  powers  of  fire  in  their  very  intrench ments, 
they  begin  to  disintegrate  and  destroy  the  rocky  substance 
of  the  intrenchments  themselves.  A  new  war  springs  into 
existence.  The  chemical  affinities  turn  their  hands  against 
each  other,  and  rapes  and  robberies  and  reprisals  make 
the  subaqueous  history  of  a  planetary  age.*  Out  of  these 
reactions  come  the  salts  which  the  sea  holds  in  solution. 
Out  of  these  reactions  come  the  earliest  precipitations  on 
the  ocean's  floor. 

The  continued  progress  of  cooling  effects,  sooner  or 
later,  the  transfer  of  the  body  of  water  from  the  atmos- 
phere to  the  planetary  surface.  Through  the  thinned 
clouds  gleams  the  sunrise  of  another  {eon.  At  length 
the  exhaustion  of  the  clouds  reveals  again  the  ancient  sun, 
and  the  purified  sky,  and  the  action  of  the  planetary 
drama  now  proceeds  in  the  silent  depths  of  the  waters. 

§8.   TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  THE  PLANETARY  CRUST. 

There  must  be  a  fire-formed  crust  on  every  planet. 
The  floor  on  which  the  first  ocean  rests  can  have  no  other 
than  an  igneous  origin.  To  tell  me  that  no  geologist  has 
ever  seen  the  earth's  primeval  crust  does  not  shake  my 
conviction  that  thus  **the  solid  earth  began."  There  are 
good  reasons  for  not  entertaining  the  expectation  of  ever 
looking  upon  any  exposure  of  the  original  fire-formed 
crust.  It  no  longer  exists.  Nor  indeed,  can  we  believe  that 
even  the  oldest  ocean-formed  rock-strata  on  our  planet  have 
been  preserved  from  destruction.  At  the  commencement 
of  sedimentation  on  any  planet,  the  crust  has  attained 
such   thickness  that  a   temporary   equilibrium   exists   be- 

♦  These  chemical  reactionn  in  the  prinicval  history  of  the  ejirth  have  been 
e>«pecially  ntudied  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt.  See  his  Cfietnicat  and  Geoloffical  Esgayn. 
See  also,  an  oatline  of  these  reactious  in  the  present  writer's  Sketches  of  Crea- 
tion, ch.  vi. 
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tween  the  thermal  action  within  and  the  refrigerative 
action  without.  The  crust  presents  such  a  protection  to 
the  included  heat  that  no  further  thickening  is  demanded, 
except  as  the  mass  of  the  planet  cools.  A  thinner  crust 
would  expose  the  internal  heat  to  more  rapid  radiation, 
and  new  layers  of  crust  would  be  added  to  the  under  side. 
A  thicker  crust  would  give  the  included  thermal  forces 
the  ascendency,  and  some  layers  would  be  melted  from 
the  under  side  until  the  facility  of  thermal  conduction  and 
radiation  should  be  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  surplus  energy 
of  the  heat  within. 

Now  if,  while  such  a  crust  exists  as  equilibrates  the 
action  of  internal  and  external  forces,  a  sheet  of  oceanic 
waters  oversj)reads  the  surface;  still  more,  if  layers  of 
marine  sediments  heooine  accumulated,  the  crust  will  ex- 
perience such  a  thickening  that  the  forces  of  heat  will 
preponderate,  and  by  fusing  some  of  the  under  layers 
reduce  the  crust  to  the  equilibrating  thickness.  The  con- 
tinued accumulation  of  sedimentary  deposits  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  continued  encroachment  of  a  fusing  heat 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  crust.*  It  is  plain  that  the 
continuance  of  these  processes  is  liable  not  only  to  remove 
and  re-fuse  totallv  the  whole  thickness  of  the  fire-formed 
crust,  but  also,  any  assignable  thickness  of  the  sedimentary 
or  super-crust.  This  process  may  continue  during  the 
whole  of  the  planet's  refrigerating  history,  though  at  no 
time  can  the  encroachment  at  the  bottom  quite  equal  the 
sedimentary  additions  at  the  surface;  since  because  the 
planet  is  necessarily  cooling  as  a  mass,  its  crust  must  ex- 
perience   a    net    increase  of    thickness.     The   final    result 

♦Thi«  idea  evfinB  to  have  been  flret  shadowed  forth  almost  simnltanconsly 
by  Profeneor  Charles  Babbage  »ind  Sir  John  Herschel.  in  1836,  1837  and  1838  (see 
Xinfh  Bridgeicater  Treatise,  App.  O ;  al«>  London  and  Edtnb.  Phil.  Mag.^  v. 
218).  Sir  John' 8  guggestioni*  arc  embodied  In  the  Ninth  BridgetcaUr  Treatise^ 
App.  I,  in  three  letters  dated  Feb.  and  Nov.,  1886,  and  June,  1887.  See  also 
Leonhard  0  Jahrbuch,  1838,  98;  1839,  317. 
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might  bo  that  sedimentary  beds,  accumubited  even  after 
the  dawn  of  the  organic  epoch,  might  come  to  occupy  the 
lowest  position.  Organic  forms  comparatively  high  might 
«eem  to  begin  the  succession  of  life  by  holding  position  in 


tiie  oldest  avcrssible  rocks.     Thus  the  palivoiitological  in- 
vestigator would  be  foiled  by  an  illusion. 

Those  chanffcs  are  iUuHtratod  by  tlie  aceompanying  dia- 
gram, Figure  47.     Tbc  liue  c  c'  represents  the  bottom  of 
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the  sea,  on  which  sediments  are  in  process  of  accumulation. 
Under  some  circumstances  the  ocean  basin  would  thus 
undergo  a  process  of  filling,  and  the  sea-bottom  c  c'  would 
occupy  successively  higher  positions.  This  would  be  the 
case  if  the  general  configuration  of  the  planetary  crust 
were  to  remain  unchanged,  the  material  deposited  in  the 
sea  being  only  the  amount  removed  from  the  land.  In 
most  cases,  however,  slow  wrinkling  would  be  in  progress, 
so  that  the  ocean's  bottom  would  suffer  a  gradual  subsid- 
ence. Let  us  assume  that  the  bottom  e  c'  remains  at  a 
constant  level  notwithstanding  sedimentary  accumulation, 
the  sinking  being  equal  to  the  amount  of  sedimentation. 
Then  let  c  r  or  </  r'  represent  the  constant  thickness  of 
crust  determined  by  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  crust- 
materials.  A,  on  the  left,  represents  a  section  of  the  fire- 
formed  crust,  and  M,  a  portion  of  tlie  underlying  molten 
matter. 

Now,  if  marine  sedimentation  accumulates  the  laver  B, 
the  ocean  bottom  retaining  its  level,  a  portion  of  A  repre- 
sented by  A',  will  be  sunken  into  the  molten  mass  M,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  fusion.  If  another  sedimentary  layer 
C,  is  laid  down,  nearly  the  whole  of  A  may  be  sunken  and 
merged  into  the  fused  mass  M;  and  the  heat  conducted 
into  B  will  partially  obliterate  its  stratification  by  crystalli- 
zation and  other  modes  of  metamorphism.  If,  thirdly,  we 
suppose  the  layer  I)  to  be  deposited  and  sunken,  the  whole 
of  A  may  now  become  merged  in  the  molten  mass,  and  a 
portion  of  B  represented  l)y  B'  will  suffer  the  same  fate. 
The  remainder  of  B  will  become  highly  metamorphosed, 
and  similar  action  will  extend  upward  into  C.  Evidently, 
the  same  process  may  continue  until  some  fossiliferous  for- 
mation becomes  sunken  to  the  line  rr'. 

The  line  r  r  marks  the  isothermal  plane  at  which  the 
temperature  is  at  the  fusing  point  of  the  rocks.  Planes  of 
lower  temperature  pass  through   the  planetary  crust  in 
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positions  above  this  and  approximately  parallel  with  it. 
The  mass  M,  below,  as  before  stated,  may  be  assumed  as 
nearly  uniform  in  temperature  to  the  planetary  centre. 
The  progress  of  sedimentation  thus  appears  to  cause  a  rel- 
ative ascent  of  the  isothermal  planes  through  successively 
newer  formations  in  the  planetary  crust. 

§  9.   PLANETOGRAPHIC  EFFECTS  OF  CERTAIN  CHANGED 

ASTRONOMICAL  CONDITIONS. 

1.  Changes  in  Velocity  of  Rotation,  —  It  has  been 
shown  that  one  of  the  actions  of  tides  upon  a  planetary 
body  tends  to  diminish  its  rate  of  rotation.  Correspond- 
ingly, its  equatorial  protuberance  will  tend  to  diminish. 
In  the  case  of  a  planet  still  retaining  its  liquid  condition, 
the  equatonial  subsidence  will  keep  nearly  even  pace  with 
the  retardation.  To  whatever  extent  viscosity  exists,  the 
subsidence  will  folloio  the  retardation.  There  will  exist 
an  excess  of  protuberance  beyond  the  equilibrium  figure 
due  to  the  actual  rotation,  and  this  will  act  as  an  additional 
retardative  cause.  In  the  case  of  an  incrusted  and  some- 
what rigid  planet,  the  excess  of  ellipticity  would  attain  its 
greatest  value.  It  would  continue  to  augment  until  the 
strain  upon  the  mass  should  become  sufficient  to  lower  the 
excessive  protuberance  to  the  equilibrium  figure.  The 
recovery  of  this  figure  might  take  place  convulsively.  The 
equatorial  regions  would  then  subside  and  the  polar  would 
rise.  In  the  case  of  an  incrusted  planet  extensively  cov- 
ered, like  tlie  earth,  by  a  film  of  water,  retarded  rotation 
would  be  attended  by  a  prompt  subsidence  of  the  equa- 
torial waters,  and  rise  of  the  polar  waters  to  about  twice 
the  same  extent.  In  other  words,  the  equatorial  lands 
would  emerge  and  the  polar  lands  would  become  sub- 
merged. The  amount  of  emergence  would  diminish  with 
increase  of  distance  from  the  equator,  and  the  amount  of 
submergence   would   diminish   with    increase  of   distance 
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from  the  pole.  In  about  the  latitude  of  30°  the  two  ten- 
dencies would  meet  and  neutralize  each  other.  Under 
these  conditions,  an  incrusted  and  ocean-covered  planet, 
since  it  must  be  undergoing  a  process  of  rotary  retarda- 
tion,  must  possess  the  deepest  oceans  about  the  poles,  and 
the  shallowest  about  the  equator.  The  first  emergences 
of  land,  accordingly,  will  take  place  within  the  equatorial 
zone;  and  the  highest  elevations  and  greatest  land-areas 
will  exist  within  that  zone.  The  elevation  of  equatorial 
land  masses  would  interpose  new  obstructions  to  the  equa- 
torial ocean  current.  This  would  divert  it  in  new  direc- 
tions, and  thus  modify  all  climates  within  reach  of  oceanic 
influences.  Changes  of  currents  would  necessitate  the 
migration  of  marine  faunas,  and  changes  of  climate  would 
modify  the  faunas  and  floras  of  the  land. 

But  the  protrusion  of  the  equatorial  land-mass  could 
not  increase  indefinitely.  The  same  central  force  which 
retains  the  ocean  continually  at  the  equilibrium  figure, 
strains  the  solid  mass  in  the  same  direction.  The  strain 
must  at  length  become  greater  than  the  rigidity  of  the  mass 
can  withstand.  The  equatorial  land  protuberance  will 
subside  toward  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Some  parts  of  the 
ocean's  bottom  must  correspondingly  rise.  Naturally,  the 
parts  about  the  poles  will  rise  most.  Thus  some  equatorial 
lands  will  become  submerged  and  some  northern  and 
southern  areas  may  become  newly  emergent. 

But  these  vertical  movements  would  not  be  arrested 
precisely  at  the  point  of  recovery  of  the  equilibrium 
figure.  As  suggested  by  Professor  J.  E.  Todd*,  and  less 
explicitly  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  movement  would 
pass  the  equilibrium  figure  to  an  extent  proportional  to 
the  cumulation  of  strain.  The  equatorial  region  would 
become  too  much  depressed  and  the  polar  regions  too 
much  elevated.     The  elTect  of  this  would  be  to  accele- 

*Todd:    AfMr.Haturalue,  Tfm^l5-W. 
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rate  tho  rotation  sufficiently  to  neutralize  the  ceaseless 
tidal  retardation.  The  day  would  be  shortened.  The 
ocean  would  rise  still  higher  along  the  shores  of  equa- 
torial lands,  and  subside  along  the  shores  of  polar  lands. 
An  extension  of  polar  lands  would  immediately  modify 
the  climates  of  the  higher  latitudes.  They  would  become 
subject  to  greater  extremes.  A  considerable  elevation  of 
polar  lands  would  diminish  the  mean  temperature,  and  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow  would  be  enlarged.  These  effects 
would  visit  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  simul- 
taneously. 

Such  effects  would  follow  from  an  excessive  subsidence 
of  equatorial  lands.  But  the  constant  retardatite  action 
of  the  tides  would  cause  the  equatorial  lands  again  to 
emerge,  and  protrude  beyond  the  limits  of  the  equilibrium 
figure  attained  in  a  later  age.  Thus  the  former  conditions 
would  return,  and  the  former  events  would  be  repeated. 
In  the  nature  of  force  and  matter,  these  oscillations  should 
be  repeated  many  times.  Professor  Todd  suggests  that 
the  present  terrestrial  age  is  one  of  equatorial  land  sub- 
sidence, and  of  high  latitude  emergence.  Immediately 
preceding  the  present,  the  Champlain  epoch  was  one  of 
northern  and  probably  of  south  polar  subsidence;  while 
further  back,  in  the  Glacial  epoch,  we  have  evidence  of 
northern  and  perhaps  also  of  south  latitude  elevation.  He 
thinks  tho  series  of  oscillations  may  be  traced  backward 
to  the  epoch  of  the  earliest  solid  records  of  the  earth's 
changes. 

The  periodical  elevation  and  subsidence  of  the  equa- 
torial and  polar  regions  would  change  the  positions  of  ocean 
currents,  and  consequently  the  oceanic  temperatures  in 
given  situations  would  be  changed.  Change  of  depth 
alone  would  result  in  change  of  temperature,  since  recent 
researches  have  shown  that  the  abvsses  of  our  oceans  are 

ft' 

filled  with   water  possessing  a  polar  temperature,  while 
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shallower  seas  possess  temperatures  graduated  to  their 
depth,  and  influenced  near  the  surface  by  the  latitude. 
Changes  of  oceanic  temperature,  produced  by  either  of 
these  causes,  would  lead  to  the  extinction  or  migration  of 
faunas.  As  the  movements  here  contemplated  are  cyclical, 
the  same  conditions  would  recur  again  and  again;  and 
accordingly  the  same  fauna  might  return  again  and  again 
to  the  same  region,  with  intervals  of  occupation  by  another 
fauna.  Progressive  sedimentation  would  preserve  the 
records  of  such  faunal  alternations;  and  there  would  be 
presented  the  phenomena  of  "  colonies,"  "  reapparitions," 
and  other  faunal  dislocations  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
distribution  of  fossil  remains.  These  phenomena  are 
well  known  to  the  student  of  geology.*  The  progressive 
regional  differentiation  of  lands  and  seas  due  to  the  secular 
loss  of  planetary  heat  would  be  a  cumulative  cause  of  slow 
but  inevitable  changes  in  the  fauna  at  its  successive  recur- 
rences, and  would  limit  the  number  of  recurrences  of  the 
same  fauna.  This  action  would  be  most  sensibly  felt  in 
shallower  seas  and  (m  land.  The  depths  of  the  ocean, 
which  retain  most  uniformly  their  cosmic  conditions,  would 
witness  the  longest  series  of  recurrences  of  the  same  or  a 
kindred  fauna. 

2.  Metarded  Orbital  Motion. —  Strong  deductive  indi- 
cations exist,  as  has  been  shown,  that  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  and  satellites  have  been  enlarged.  Not  to  speak 
of  other  causes,  this  is  one  of  the  indirect  effects  of  tidal 

*  M.  Joacbim  Barrande,  Colonies  Bull.  Soc.  geoL  de  Franco,  zvll,  602, 1800; 
Defense  dea  CoUmifs,  Part  1. 18C1;  Part  II,  186«;  Part  III,  1805;  Part  IV,  18TO; 
Part  \\  1881.  Prof.  Jamcrt  Hall,  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.,  1866,  p,  S46,  in  advance  of 
Pakkonto-ogy  of  Neic  York^  vol.  iv,—  thepc  views  being  repeated  at  meeting  of 
National  Academy,  Hartford,  1867,  and  indorsed  by  Prof.  L.  Agassiz;  A.  H. 
Worthtni,  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xix,  172-5, 1870,  Troy;  but  see  Prof.  Hairs  criticism!, 
id.^  xxii,a2K35,  reprinted  in  Appendix  toTwcnty-BcventbRe]».New  York  Regents, 
117-3! ;  Prof.  H.  S.  Williams,  On  a  RemarkabU  Fauna  at  the  Ba$e  of  the  Chemung 
Group  in  New  York^  Artier.  Jour.  Sci.^  Ill,  xxv,  97-104,  Feb.,  1888,  and  Note,  p. 
311 ;  but  see  S.  Calvin,  Amer.  Jour.  Scl^  III,  432-6. 
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action.  Each  planetary  year  has,  in  the  remote  past,  been 
shorter  than  at  present.  In  the  same  proportion,  each 
season  on  each  of  the  planets  —  if  we  may  generalize  the 
term  season  in  a  qualified  sense  —  has  been  shorter.  It 
ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  epoch  of  sensibly  shorter 
years  has  been  so  recent  as  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the 
extreme  longevity  attributed  to  the  "  antediluvians."  The 
shorter  years,  however,  must  have  been  experienced  during 
the  progress  of  the  geological  periods.  Whatever  actions 
accompany  the  transitions  from  summer  to  winter,  and 
from  winter  to  summer,  must  consequently  have  been  more 
frequently  repeated.  All  geological  effects  attributable  to 
such  actions  must  correspondingly  have  been  augmented. 
Each  round  of  the  seasons  brings  its  appropriate  precipi- 
tations, erosions  and  disintegrations;  and  when  these 
rounds  were  twice  as  frequent,  geological  changes  were 
more  rapid.  Geological  actions  were  also  more  energetic, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  the  transition  from  one 
climatic  state  to  another.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the 
nearer  proximity  of  the  sun  would  bring  a  greater  amount 
of  solar  heat,  which  is  the  prime  mover  in  all  the  seasonal 
changes.  Shorter  years  and  shorter  seasons  imply  different 
adaptations  in  the  natures  of  animals  and  plants.  The 
processes  of  seasonal  reproduction  were  accelerated;  and 
where  the  same  work  was  done  in  loss  time,  the  functional 
powers  must  have  mov(Ml  with  greater  efficiency  or  greater 
celerity. 

3.  Inerf'ase  of  OhUqnltij  of  A,rfs  to  Plane  of  Orbit, — 
Another  influence  of  tidal  action  inclines  the  planetary 
axis,  within  certain  limits,  at  an  increasing  angle  with  the 
axis  of  tlie  orbit.  Tlie  most  obvious  consequence  of  this 
(which  is  augmented  and  diminished  by  changes  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  as  compared  with  an  invariable  plane) 
is  to  widen  the  torrid  and  the  frigid  zones,  and  narrow  the 
temperate  zones. 
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In  the-  subjoined  diagram,  N  S  represents  the  axis  in 
one  state  of  inclination.  The  date  is  the  summer  solstice 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  R  R  are  parallel  solar  rays 
whose  points  of  tangency  with  the  planet's  surface,  as  at 
P,  determine  the  position  of  the  polar  circles,  and  the 
limits  N  P  of  the  polar  zone;  C,  the  central  ray  at  this  date, 
vertical  at  T,  determines  the  position  of  the  northern 
tropic,  T  T,  and  the  breadth,  T  A,  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
T  P,  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Now  suppose  the  inclination  to  be  increased  so  that 


FiQ.  48.— Climatic  Effect  of  Inckeaskd  Obliquity  of  a  Planktahy  Axis. 


N'  S'  represents  the  position  of  the  axis.  Then  N'  P  will 
represent  the  limits  of  the  polar  zone,  T  A'  the  width  of 
the  torrid  zone,  and  P'  T,  the  width  of  the  temperate  zone. 
With  an  inclination  of  45°,  the  temperate  zone,  in  the 
sense  here  explained,  would  vanish. 

The  widening  of  the  torrid  zone  would  extend  the 
range  of  products  depending  on  a  torrid  summer  climate, 
but  would  depress  the  winter  temperature  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  zone,  since  in  winter  the  days  would  be  shorter 
and  the  meridian  sun  would  have  less  altitude.     In  other 
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words,  the  torrid  summer  would  extend  into  higher  lati- 
tudes ;  but  the  same  latitudes  would  experience  during 
winter  a  lower  depression  of  temperature  than  they  would 
with  a  less  axial  inclination.  There  would  be  a  wider 
thermal  contrast  between  the  tropical  summer  and  the 
tropical  winter  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  zone. 
This  circumstance  would  react  upon  the  organic  kingdoms. 
Plants  and  animals  must  endure  greater  extremes.  Those 
most  susceptible  to  climatic  influences  might  become 
dwarfed  or  exterminated. 

The  widening  of  the  frigid  zone  implies  more  sunshine 
in  summer.  The  sun  will  attain  to  a  higher  elevation  at 
every  parallel,  and  the  area  enjoying  summer  days  without 
a  sunset  will  be  enlarged.  The  consequence  of  this  must 
be  a  more  extensive  disappearance  of  snow  and  ice,  accu- 
mulated on  planets  with  snow-capped  poles  during  the 
previous  winter.  On  the  contrary,  the  increased  inclina- 
tion extends  the  area  deprived  of  the  sun  in  winter,  but  it 
does  not  increase  the  severity  of  the  cold ;  since  when  the 
sun  is  a  great  distance  below  the  horizon  his  influence  is 
no  less  felt  than  when  but  a  short  distance  below.  The 
winter  season  would  therefore  not  tend  materially  to  aug- 
ment snowy  accunmlations  beyond  the  amount  resulting 
from  a  low  axial  inclination.  The  combined  result  of 
summer  and  winter  would  be,  in  this  view,  a  diminished 
amount  of  snow  and  ice.  Correspondingly,  a  diminished 
inclination  of  the  axis  would  result  in  an  increased  amount 
of  snow  and  ice,  though  the  area  covered  would  be  less. 
These  consequences  would  be  simultaneous  in  the  two 
polar  zones. 

With  no  inclination  the  sun  would  be  perpetually  in 
the  horizon  of  either  polo.  A  temperature  nearly  that  of 
external  space  would  prevail  uninterruptedly.  But  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  pole,  perpetual  sunshine,  though 
from  a  slanting  sun,  would  tend  greatly  to  the  dissolution 
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of  snowy  accumulations.  At  26^  from  the  pole  the  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  would  be  about  the  same  as  the  midday 
sun  at  New  York  at  the  end  of  December.  But  it  would 
remain  permanently  at  that  altitude.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  position  of  the  sun  would  be  compatible  with 
a  snow  cap  extending  lower  than  26^  from  the  pole.  A 
slight  inclination  would  throw  an  area  about  the  polo 
into  a  state  of  sunlessness  during  a  portion  of  the  winter, 
but  it  would  gain  in  altitude  of  sun  during  the  summer. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  any  inclina- 
tion, great  or  small,  would  create  the  conditions  for  a 
permanent  ice  cap  reacliing  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  40°.'* 
4.  Change  in  Rdative  Positions  ofAp»ides  and  Equi- 
noxes,— The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  arises  from  a  slow 
gyratory  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  planet,  causing  each 
pole  to  describe  a  somewhat  regular  circle.  This  results 
from  the  action  of  tlie  sun  upon  the  equatorial  protuber- 
ance, joined  to  the  resultant  of  tlie  combined  actions  of 
the  satellites,  when  they  exist.  The  rate  and  amount  of 
the  disturbance  is  therefore  connected,  among  other  things, 
with  the  amount  of  the  protuberance  and  the  amount  of 
the  inclination.  Tlie  ofTect  of  this  change  is  to  cause  the 
planetary  axis  to  be  inclined,  at  different  periods,  in  differ- 
ent absolute  directions ;  and  the  total  movement  relative 
to  a  point  in  the  planet's  orbit  is  also  affected  by  a  motion 
of  the  apsides.  In  the  case  of  all  the  planets  except 
Venus  (and  possibly  Neptune)  the  apsidal  motion  is 
direct,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  effect  of  precession. 
In  the  case  of  the  earth  the  equinoctial  point  falls  back 
50".  1  annually.  It  would  of  itself,  therefore,  complete 
the  circuit  of  the  ecliptic  in  twenty-five  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  years.     But  as  the  apsis  goes  for- 

*  The  reader  will  find  Koroe  diRCUH^ioDB  of  axial  inclination  as  a  cause  of 
terrestrial  glaciation  In  Dmytton.  Quar.  Jour,  Geol.  Soc.,  xxii;  Thomaiji  Belt, 
yrf.,  Oct,,  1874,  abstract,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  ix,  818-5;  Croll:  Climate  and 
TifUfy  ch.  XXV,  where  Drayson  and  Belt  are  diBCUSsed, 
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ward  to  meet  it  at  the  rate  of  11". 24*  annually,  this 
would  complete  a  revolution  in  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  two  years.  The  approxima- 
tion of  the  equinox  and  the  apsis  is  the  sum  of  these 
motions,  61". 34,  and  hence  the  equinox  returns  to  the 
same  position  in  relation  to  the  apse  in  twenty-one  thou- 
sand, one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years.  The  earth's 
axis  was  inclined  exactly  from  the  sun  at  perihelion,  in  the 
year  1248.  It  now  (1883)  consequently  points  10°  49'  11" 
back  (or  west)  of  perihelion,  so  that  perilielion  is  reached 
about  ten  days  after  the  winter  solstice. 

It  results  from  these  two  secular  movements  that  at  a 
certain  time,  the  planetary  axis  will  lean  toward  the  sun 
when  at  the  aphelion  point ;  at  another,  toward  the  sun 
when  at  the  perihelion  point.  In  the  former  case,  summer 
occurs  in  the  northern  hemisphere  during  aphelion,  and 
winter  during  perihelion,  in  the  latter  case,  summer 
occurs  in  the  northern  hemisphere  during  perihelion,  and 
winter  during  aphelion.  The  terms,  of  course,  are  in- 
verted in  reference  to  the  hemisphere  below  the  plane  of 
the  planet's  orbit. 

In  the  accompanying  figure,  let  N  S  represent  the  axis 
of  a  planet  from  such  a  point  of  view  that  equator,  trop- 
ical and  polar  circles  are  projected  in  right  lines.  Let  the 
position  of  the  planet  he  perihelion,  with  the  solar  rays 
R,  C,  H,  coming  from  the  right.  The  north  pole  leans 
toward  the  sun.  SmiDncr  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
winter  in  the  southern,  occurs  during  perihelion.  Next, 
suppose,  in  the  same  diagram,  the  north  pole  is  turned 
away  from  the  sun  at  perihelion,  and  the  solar  rays 
R',  C,  R',  come  from  the  left.  Now,  irinfjr  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  and  summer  in  the  southern,  occurs  during 
perihelion. 

•The  values  of  the^c  variatioim  are  taken  from  the  Encyclopucdla  Britan- 
nica.  Art.  Astronowy. 
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Fio.  49.    Climatic  Effect  of  ('han<je«  in  Rklative  Positions  or  Apsides 

AN  I)   Soi.STICK«. 


The  planetary  effect  of  such  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  axis  during  the  sunnner  and  winter  periods  of  each 
hemisphere,  would  be  climatic.  In  the  first  case  supposed, 
summer  in  the  northern  hemisphere  concurs  with  the 
planet's  greatest  proximity  to  the  sun.  The  solar  action 
on  the  polar  snow  and  ice,  if  they  exist,  would  be  greater 
than  when  summer  occurs  in  aphelion,  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  the  square  of  the  perihelion  and  aphelion  distances. 
In  other  words,  the  summer  warmth  would  show  greatest 
excess  in  planets  having  orbits  of  highest  eccentricity; 
though  the  effect  of  superior  eccentricity  would  be  dimin- 
ished with  increase  of  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  and 
increased  with  diminution  of  mean  distance.  The  concur- 
rence of  the  summer  solstice  with  perihelion  would  there- 
fore tend  to  diminish  polar  glaciation.  During  the 
aphelion  winter,  the  solar  action  would  be  diminished, 
below  the  solar  intensity  during  a  perihelion  winter,  at  all 
points  having  the  sun  above  the  horizon;  but  not  sensibly 
changed  at  points  having  the  sun  below  the  horizon.  The 
resultant  effect  throughout  the  polar  zone  would  probably 
be  some  increase  of  glaciation.     This  winter  increase  of 
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glaciation  would  go  far  to  neutralize  the  summer  diminu- 
tion. Professor  James  Croll  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
case  of  the  earth,  it  would  entirely  neutralize  it;  so  that 
the  movement  of  the  equinox  would  never  result  in  any 
change  in  polar  glaciation.*  On  the  contrary,  MM.  Ad- 
h^mar  f  and  Julien  J  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy  §  maintain  that 
the  coincidence  of  the  summer  solstice  with  perihelion, 
and  the  winter  solstice  with  aphelion  would  decidedly  in- 
crease northern  glaciation.  The  converse  of  this  relation 
existed,  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  in  the  year  1248,  and 
these  authors  maintain,  by  means  of  numerous  citations, 
that  the  winter  climate  of  Europe  was  milder  at  that 
epoch  than  at  present.  The  passage  of  the  winter  solsti- 
tial point  ten  or  twelve  degrees  before  the  perihelion 
point  already  results,  they  say,  in  a  perceptible  increase 
of  wintry  cold.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible  that  so 
trifling  an  increase  of  distance  from  the  sun  at  the  winter 
solstice  should  result  in  any  perceptible  change  in  the 
winter  climate;  or  that  the  whole  difference  between 
perihelion  and  aphelion  should  ever  cause  such  general 
glaciation  of  the  northern  continents  as  seems  to  have 
existed  in  a  former  geological  period.  This  doubt  may 
well  be  based  on  the  summer  influence  of  conjunction  of 
summer  solstice  and  perihelion.  We  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion, therefore,  to  conclude  that  changes  in  the  angle 
made  hy  the  line  of  equinoxes  with  the  line  of  the  apsides 
would  cause  any  important  residual  effects  upon  planetary 
climate. 

5.  C/t(fft(/f:s  (pf  Orhltiil  Krcentririti/. — The  immediate 
effect  of  increased  eccentricitv  is  to  increase  the  differ- 

•Croll:  Climate  and  Twif,  83;  Phil.  Mag.,  Sept..  18fi0.  On  this  subject, »ec 
alw)  Araj^o,  Annuaire,  l><i4,  and  Kdinb.  XewPhil.  Jour.y  vi,  1834. 

t  Adheninr:  li'rolufions  de  la  m^r,  2d  vi\.,  IWK). 

X  ,hi\'u'U :  ConrantH  et  rirolations  de  V atmosphere  et  de  la  nier.  Sec  also,  Le 
Hon:  L' Homme  fo^Kile  en  Europe,  4nu'.  od..  IKH,  Secoude  Partic. 

1^  Murphy,  i^nar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  ixv,  350. 
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ence  between  the  perihelion  and  aphelion  distances  of  the 
planet.  Whatever  climatic  or  other  consequences  proceed 
from  this  difference  will  be  exaggerated  by  increased 
eccentricity.  But  the  nature  of  the  climatic  effect  will 
depend  on  the  angle  of  the  equinoctial  line  with  the 
apsidal  line,  and  also,  whether  a  particular  solstice  occurs 
on  the  perihelion  or  the  aphelion  side  of  the  equinoctial 
line.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  summer  solstice  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  coincides  with  perihelion.  Thus, 
with  increased  eccentricity,  the  perihelion  distance  in 
summer  is  less,  and  the  summer,  though  shorter,  is 
warmer;  also  the  aphelion  distance  in  winter  is  greater, 
and  the  winter  is  longer  and  colder.  The  winter  will 
therefore  accumulate  more  snow  and  ice,  and  the  snow 
cap  will  extend  to  a  lower  latitude.  But  then  this  accu- 
mulation will  be  acted  on  by  the  increased  summer  heat. 
If,  therefore,  the  accumulation  is  not  sufficient  to  with- 
stand this  increased  heat,  no  residual  effect  will  remain. 
Tf  any  part  of  the  accumulation  is  sufficient  to  continue 
through  the  hot  summer  there  will  be  a  secular  accumula- 
tion of  northern  snow  and  ice.  But  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  the  solvent  effect  of  the  hot  summer  will  not  be  pro- 
portional to  the  j)erihelion  distance.  The  solar  rays,  fall- 
ing on  surfaces  of  snow  and  ice,  will  be  exhausted  first 
in  the  formation  of  vapor,  which  will  obstruct  the  access 
of  solar  heat,  and  neutralize,  to  a  large  extent,  the  excess 
of  summer  warmth.  The  effective  solvent  force  of  the 
solar  rays  may  not,  therefore,  much  exceed  their  force  at 
the  aphelion  distance,  and  there  must  remain  a  residual 
increase  of  northern  glaciation.  This,  at  least,  is  the  view 
taken  by  Croll.*  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
residual  increase  can  ever  amount,  upon  the  earth,  to  "a 
reign  of  ice,"  such  as  prevailed  in  the  Quarternary  period 

♦Croll:  Climate  and  Time. 
10 
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of  geology.*  Mr.  Croll  himself  does  not  maintain  this; 
but  he  argues  that  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  the  configura- 
tion of  the  continents  has  been  such  as  to  direct  the  equi- 
noctial current,  during  the  period  of  summer  perihelion, 
away  from  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  thus  indirectly  to 
induce  the  conditions  of  a  "reign  of  ice."t 

It  is  manifest  that  the  production  of  a  state  of  north- 
ern glaciation  by  the  concurrence  of  high  eccentricity  and 
a  perihelion  summer  solstice  would  be  attended  by  recip- 
rocal conditions  of  climate  in  the  southern  hemisphere; 
and  that  all  these  conditions  would  be  reversed  by  low 
eccentricity  and  an  aphelion  summer  solstice.  It  is  also 
manifest  that  each  astronomical  movement  would  produce 
a  climatic  cycle  of  its  own  —  that  connected  with  the 
eccentricity  having  a  variable  period  of  some  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  that  connected  witli  precession 
and  the  movement  of  the  apsides  having  a  period  of  about 
21,000  years.  When  the  efTects  from  tlie  two  causes 
concur,  a  maxiuuun  climatic  effect  would  result;  when  they 
conflict,  a  minimum. 

•  sir  J.  ^tT^*chl»l,  On  the  Attt^notiucai  Causes  which  may* Influence  Geologi- 
cal Phenomena,  (Jrologlail  Tran!*action8, 18:^2;  Trtafi^e  on  Aftronoiny,  i9\5; 
Outlines  of  Antivnomy,  i  3fi8;  Arago,  Annuaire,  IKJ^I,  p.  I'W;  Kdinb.  Xew  Phil. 
Jour.,  vi,  April,  ISW,  214;  lluniboldl:  C0i*tn'»t.  iv.  459,  HoliirM  ocl  ;  Phys.  De- 
scrip.  J/earen*,  IVM). 

+  Croll:  Cimate  ami  Time:  A.  Wiuclull:  Sparks  fri/tn  a  Geologist's  I/am- 
m«/-,  175  W.  Src  crltiriMiis  of  Croll's  theory  by  S.  Newcomb,  Atner.  Jour.  Sci.^ 
111.  xi.  'iiW;  J.  J.  Murphy,  Amer.  Jour.  Geot.  Soc.^  xxv,  :J5(),  18(i«,  abstract  Am^r. 
Jour.  Set.,  III.  xllx,  115-18;  CharUs*  Martins,  Iltvue  des  Deux  Sondes.  1867;  W. 
J.  MoCh-i',  Popular  Science  Monthly,  xvi.  810,  but  with  p'lHTal  ciidorsemont ;  C. 
B.  Warriiisx:  Penn.  Monthly,  1S«0.  Furthrron  this  f^iibjcct  the  reader  may  coii- 
Hult  Le  Hon:  L'/Iomme  frtssiU,  pt,  ii;  Col.  Drayson,  /*/»//.  .l/f//;.,  1871,  abstracted 
in  Amer.  Jour.  &'i..  III.  ii.  COI;  Sir  William  Thomhou:  Geo'ogiral  Climate, 
Trans*  (leol.  Soc.,  (ila-irow.  Keb..  1877,  vol.  v,  pt.  ii;  Jameo  Ucikie:  Prehistoric 
Europe,  1880;  ({.  Pilnr:  l.'tber  die  I'rsarhe  dtr  Kiftzeifen:  Hir»ch,  Sur  les  causes 
cosmiques  dts  changemmtit  dt  c/i/naf,  Hull,  de  la  Soclete  des  8ci.,  iiat.  de  Ncuf- 
chatel.  ANo.  di»ens<<ion>*  by  ('roll.  Heath.  M<H>re  and  Pratt  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  18(>4,  18»>5.  \m)',  \.  M.  Wallace:  /Mland  Life.  W.  J.  Mctiee  has  very 
recently  vindicated  the  '•  eccentricity  theory"  in  Amtr.Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  xxvi.  115- 
80,  Aug ,  188:J. 
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§  10.   OROGENIC  FORCES. 


The  inequalities  in  the  contour  of  the  terrestrial  sur- 
face are  scarcely  more  familiar  than  the  orographic  phe- 
nomena which  diversify  the  visible  face  of  the  moon  with 
their  lights  and  shades.  The  earth  and  the  moon  are 
equally  well  known  to  be  marked  by  mountains,  valleys 
and  plains.  The  lights  and  shades  of  the  disc  of  Mars  are 
also  generally  received  as  evidences  of  analogous  topo- 
graphical configurations.  In  general,  we  might  be  led  to 
believe  from  the  study  of  terrestrial  inequalities,  and  the 
terrestrial  forces  which  seem  adequate  to  develop  moun- 
tain features,  that  the  production  of  mountains  is  a  com- 
mon incident  in  planetary  history.  We  can  understand, 
at  least,  certain  modes  of  action  which  tend  toward  moun- 
tain development;  and  even  if  no  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory theory  can  yet  be  framed,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  the 
reader  to  learn  what  views  have  been  entertained,  and 
what  is  the  present  state  of  speculation  on  the  subject. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  mountains,  and  of  terrestrial 
mountains  in  particular,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  dis- 
criminate inoitntaliiH  of  elrcatloH  from  iHOuiitdina  of 
relief.  The  former  are  eminences  which  have  been  mani- 
festly upraised  above  the  general  level  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  latter  are  saliences  resulting  from  the  erosion 
and  removal  of  surrounding  masses.  The  interpretation 
of  erosive  phenomena  is  something  so  simple  that  the  ex- 
planation of  mountains  of  erosion  has  given  rise  to  little  dis- 
cussion. In  almost  every  case,  however,  a  mountain  mass 
inaugurated  by  actual  elevation  has  been  greatly  modified 
by  much  later  erosions.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  ero- 
sion has  completely  transformed  the  configuration  of  the 
original  upheaval,  and  it  has  sometimes  so  disguised  the 
results  of  upheaval  as  to  require  careful  study  to  discrimi- 
nate certainly  the  work  which  ought  to  be  ascribed  to 
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elevatory  action.  But  in  this  connection  we  disregard  en- 
tirely the  sculpturing  which  has  been  performed  on  the 
surface,  and  direct  our  inquiries  to  the  nature  of  those  more 
concealed  agencies  which  seem  to  have  exerted  themselves 
somewhere  within  the  solid  crust  of  the  planet. 

Movements  of  the  earth's  solid  surface  have  been  so 
often  associated  with  volcanic  phenomena  that  it  is  natu- 
ral that  mankind  from  time  immemorial  should  have 
ascribed  mountain  formation  to  the  agency  of  internal  heat. 
The  formation  of  mountains  was,  by  the  older  geologists, 
considered  explained  by  theories  proposed  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  vulcanism;  and  there  is  unquestionably 
a  close  analogy  between  the  seismic  movements  which 
often  accompany  vulcanic  exhibitions,  and  the  larger  pro- 
cesses which  have  resulted  in  permanent  mountain  uplifts. 
Still,  a  slight  consideration  of  the  facts  shows  that  the 
vast  and  systematic  orographic  convolutions  of  the  terres- 
trial crust  must  have  been  produced  by  forces  widely  dif- 
ferent in  power  and  mode  of  action  from  the  disturbing 
influences  which  result  from  igneous  activities.  There  is 
reason,  indeed,  to  consider  whether  these  igneous  manifes- 
tations are  not,  conversely,  the  result  of  movements  in 
the  earth's  crust ;  and  this  is  a  question  to  which  we  will 
return  in  connection  with  molten  conditions  and  melting 
forces  upon  our  planet. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  concise  exposition  of 
the  principal  theories  which  have  been  promulgated  re- 
specting the  origin  of  mountains. 

1.  Theory  of  Vplnnvnl  hy  A'vrlform  ^if/ents. — The 
idea  that  mountains  have  })ecn  u])lifted,  and  t(Mrostrial  dis- 
turbant^es  produced  by  steam,  gases,  or  otlnM*  heated  agents, 
is  as  old  as  Straho  *  and  niav  evcMi  he  traced  to  Anaxa- 
goras,t  ^^'^^o  taught  that  (^artlKpiakes  are  •*j)rodue(»d  by  the 

•Strabo:  fifogmphia,  lib.  vi. 

t  Diogenotf  La€rtiut« :  Ucei  of  llu  Most  JUusfrioud  Ph'iionophers  of  Antiquity. 
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air  which  finds  its  way  into  the  earth."  An  attempt  was 
made  to  explain  the  urigin  of  such  mountain-raising  agents, 
when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  others  made  appeal  to 
chemical  action  as  a  source  of  heat,  steam  and  gases.  Sir 
Humphrey's  arguments  and  experiments  were  in  line  with 
the  current  of  new  conceptions  then  flowing  out  of  the 
new  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  for  a  time  appeared 
extremely  plausible.  Thoy  were  espoused  by  the  dis- 
tinguished geologist  Daubeney,  and  for  some  years  they 
commanded  very  general  credence.  Reflection,  however, 
produced  the  conviction  that  the  cause  was  insufficient  in 
generality,  endurance  and  ethciency.  Gas  and  steam-pro- 
duction through  chemical  action  has  not  probably  existed 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  vast  to  account  for  mountain-ranges 
thousands  of  miles  in  length  and  thousands  of  feet  in 
height.  And  whatever  the  magnitude  of  gas  or  steam 
production,  the  causes  operative  have  not  probably  been 
sustained  through  periods  sufficiently  prolonged.  Such 
causes  are  seen  to  b(»  operative  in  our  times  no  longer;  as 
they  seem  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  there  is  no  ground  for 
affirming  tliat  they  ever  continued  in  action  —  if  they  ever 
existed — for  such  length  of  time  as  is  required  by  a  his- 
tory of  mountain  development  stretching  over  a^ons  of 
geological  time.  It  is  conceivable,  inde(^d,  that  agencies 
of  this  kind  have  had  the  requisite  persistence,  but  the 
general  condition  of  our  planet  has  remained  compara- 
tively unchanged  through  so  many  agc*s,  while  the  evolu- 
tion of  mountains  has  continued,  that  very  little  probability 
exists  that  the  equilil)riuin  of  the  chemical  forces  had  not 
b(»en  attained  during  the  Archaean  ages.  But  a  further 
and  more  fatal  objection  to  the  present  theory  arises  from 
the  inadequacy  of  aeriform  agents  to  do  the  work  required. 
If  mountains  have  been  uplifted  by  steam  or  gases,  those 
agents  must  have  borne  the  weight  of  the  mountains  and 
overcome  the  resistances  to  motion  presented  by  the  rigidity 
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of  the  rocks.  This  action  has  been  necessary,  not  only  to 
uplift  the  mountains,  but  to  maintain  them.  Now,  this 
work  demands  both  improbable  persistence  and  impossible 
energy.  The  steadiness  of  mountains  is  not  maintained 
upon  reservoirs  of  wind.  Nor  have  gases  or  steam  the 
unlimited  power  of  reaction,  even  at  the  highest  tem- 
peratures, which  is  implied  in  bearing  the  weight  of 
the  Andes  or  Himalayas.  Such  weiglits  would  crush 
them  into  fluid,  viscid,  and  practically  solid  states.* 
These  objections  apply  to  the  agency  of  the  ai^riform 
condition  of  matter  however  produced.  Steam  origi- 
nating from  the  penetration  of  surface  waters  to  an 
assumed  heated  interior  must  be  characterized  by  all  the 
inadequacy  of  gases  chemically  originated.  While,  there- 
fore, the  power  of  confined  steam  and  compressed  gases 
is  immense,  and  may  even  contribute  something  to  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes,  their  elasticity  is  undoubt- 
edly limited  far  within  the  requirements  of  mountain 
formation. 

2.  Theory  of  a  Molten  Nucleus  and  a  Wrinkling 
Crust. — If  the  primitive  history  of  the  matter  of  our  planet 
has  been  such  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pc^rtion  of  this 
work,  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  incrustation  be- 
gan, and  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  matter  in  the 
liquid  condition  interposed  a  continuous  zone  l)etween  the 

•Compare  Sucbh:  Die  Kntst^hung  der  Al/)en,  Wioii,  IRT^,  abstract  in  Amer. 
Jour.  Sci.j  III,  X,  446-51 ;  Duna:  Manual  of  Geology,  third  tdition,  717:  Nature^ 
xxl,  1"7,  Dec.  25,  1879;  J.  D.  Whitney,  North  American  RtrUw,  cxiii,  S.'iS.  It 
wnp  Bhown  by  Bipchof  in  18.'J9,  that  "  the  elastic  force  of  ftteani  cannot  eurpa^p  a 
certain  niaximnni,  which  it  reaches  when  its*  density  in  eqnal  to  tliat  of  water;" 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  this  force  would  not  in  any  case  raise  more  than  a 
column  of  lava  seventeen  miles  hijjh.  Tlu"  lacolitie  mountains  of  Colorado  are 
caitcB  in  which  a  mo<lerate-8ized  mountain  n])lift  seem**  to  have  brcn  produced 
by  the  upward  pressure  of  fluid  hypogt-nc  matter;  and  this  is  the  nearest  approach 
known  to  mountain-making;  by  a  metliod  of  n))burst.  Rut  these  mountains  are 
comparatively  insigniflcant  in  dimensions,  and  thrre  is  no  evidence  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  elastic  force  of  vai)ors  in  their  formation.  (See  G.  K.  Ciilbert: 
Otology  of  the  Henry  Mountains^  Powell  Survey,  1877,  Nature^  xxi,  177.) 
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solidifying  crust  and  the  consolidated  nucleus.*  This  was 
a  time,  too,  when,  according  to  the  views  entertained  of 
nebular  theory,  the  earth's  rotation  must  have  been  much 
more  rapid  than  at  present,  and  the  equatorial  protuber- 
ance much  greater.  Thus,  at  the  same  epocli,  the  freedom 
of  the  protuberance  to  slip  under  the  influence  of  nuta- 
tional  and  precessional  forces,  and  the  condition  of  greater 
efficiency  in  the  action  of  those  forces,  were  much  more 
marked  than  in  subsequent  epochs,  when  the  earth's  mass 
became  bodily  rigid,  and  the  oblateness  was  diminished. 
But  passing  by  the  possible  climatic  consequences  of  a 
shifting  of  the  terrestrial  crust  in  relation  to  the  axis  of 
rotation,  I  wish  only  to  indicate  here  the  grounds  of  the 
theory  that  the  simple  process  of  cooling  may  have  devel- 
oped surface  rugosities  which  grew  into  mountain  magni- 
tude. 

The  conception  of  wrinkling  as  an  incident  of  terres- 
trial cooling  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  Descartes,t 
and  was  somewhat  definitely  enunciated  by  James  Hall  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1812,t  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,§  Prof.  Sedg- 

♦Prof.  JamcA  Ilall  says,  nevcrthclcsis,  that  of  the  central  ma«8  of  molten 
matter  "we  know  nothinu; "    (  Puhpont.  New  York\  III.) 

In  a  New  York  lecture  of  later  date,  before  the  American  Institnte,  on  the 
Evolution  of  the  Atnerwan  Continent^  he  is  reimrted  to  have  paid:  "I  desire  to 
impress  ujwn  yoii  tills  one  truth,  that  w«!  liave  not,  in  our  geological  investigation, 
Bncceeded  in  goinj^  back  one  etep  beyond  the  existence  of  water  and  stratifica- 
tion—one step  toward  this  so-called  primary  nucleus  of  molten  matter.  ♦  ♦  * 
Thif»  original  nucleus  that  has  been  talked  about  in  geology  has  produced  no 
effect  upon,  the  tntrface  of  the  earth  ;  neither  upon  its  mountain  chains  or  any 
other  of  the  great  feat  u  re/i  of  the  continent.     (Report  in  Xew  York  Tribune.) 

t  Descartes:  Principes  de  la  Ph i/otiophiCj  pt.  iv,  §§  41,  42,  1644.  Descartes 
gives  several  illustrative  fif^ures,  in  one  of  which  strata  are  shown  uplifted  and 
broken  in  a  certain  jHace.  while  on  each  side  they  are  shown  depressed. 

♦James  Hall,  Trans.  Hoy.  Soc,  Edinburgh,  vii,  79,  1815,  read,  1812. 

$De  Beaumont:  Z>x  Systimes  de  Montagnes.  Successive  mountain  np- 
heavals,  in  systems  having  each  its  own  parallelism,  *' cannot  be  referred  to 
ordinary  volcanic  forcj's,  but  may  depend  on  the  secular  refrigeration  of  our 
planet."  (Ann.  des  Scl.  Nat.,  Sep.,  Nov.  et  Dec,  1829;  Revue  Fran^aise,  No.  15, 
May,  1830;  Bui.  de  la  Soc.  geol.  de  France,  iv,  864,  May,  1847.) 
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wick,*  M.  Constant  Pr6vost,t  and  William  Hopkins; J  but 
the  most  effective  scientific  support  of  this  doctrine  has 
been  traced  out  by  more  recent  writers.  The  starting 
point  of  the  theory  is  in  the  unequal  rate  of  cooling  of 
the  superficial  and  deeply  seated  portions  of  the  earth,  and 
further,  the  unequal  contraction  of  differently  heated 
bodies  when  cooling  from  different  temperatures.  Physi- 
cal considerations  have  shown  that  some  time  after  incrus- 
tation of  a  planet  has  begun,  the  rate  of  cooling  at  the 
surface  will  be  somewhat  slower  than  at  some  point  beneath 
the  surface,  and  that  the  surface  may  even  retain  a  con- 
stant temperature,  while  the  interior  cools.  §  Mr.  G.  H. 
Darwin  has  recently  shown  that  the  actual  seat  of  most 
rapid  cooling  in  the  earth  is  probably  about  100  miles 
below  the  surface,  and  that  this  point  contiiiuos  to  descend 
as  cooling  progresses.]  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
rate  of  contraction  of  a  more  highly  heated  body  is  more 
rapid  than  that  of  a  body  of  lower  temperature,  when 
both  cool  the  same  number  of  degrees.  Now,  for  both 
these  reasons,  the  contraction  of  the  interior  of  the  earth 
must  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  cooler  and  less  rapidly 

♦Sedgwick,  Tran»,  Geol.  Soc,  Lond.,  Jan.  5,  1K31,  in  a  paper  on  tlie  struc- 
tnrc  of  the  Ciinibrian  Moiintuins. 

tC.  Prevost,  Sur  la  Tluorie  des  SouVttemfntH,  Bui.  Soc.  Kt'ol.  do  France, 
x1, 183, 1R40,  but  taking  a  diffen'nt  view  from  de  Beaumont,  lie  ascribea  the 
formation  of  mountains  to  ''  tangential  pref>9ureH  pnipagated  through  a  solid 
crust,  ♦  *  ♦  and  pnKluccd  by  the  relative  rate  of  contraction  of  the  nucleus 
and  of  the  crust." 

♦  W.  Ilopkinfi,  AddregA  btfort  the  O^ol.  Soc.  of  Lond.,  1853,  Gfol.  Jour.^  ix, 
Ixxxix. 

$  Maxwell :  Theory  of  IlfOt,  347;  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Tran».  Roy.  Soc,  Edinb., 
1862;  Thomson  and  Tail:  Xa(.  Phil.^  App.  1).  See  an  illuKtmtion  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  Rev.  O.  Finher  in  Nature,  xix,  \T^.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  applying 
Arago's  observations  on  thermometers  placed  at  various  depths  beneath  the  sur- 
face, to  Polsson's  formulas  cmlHMlying  the  mathematical  theory  of  heat,  calcu- 
lated that  the  epoch  at  which  the  cooling  of  the  nucleus  began  lo  exceed  that  of 
the  crust  was  38.359  years  after  the  commencement  of  iiicriistntion.  Hence  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  epoch  determines  the  date  of  the  commcnccmeDt  of 
the  process  of  wrinkling. 

6  0.  II.  Darwin,  Nature,  xix,  313,  Feb.  6,  1879. 
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cooling  exterior  layers.  If,  therefore,  the  exterior  layers 
were  perfectly  rigid  and  infrangible,  the  interior  would 
shrink  away  from  the  exterior,  and  open  spaces  would 
come  into  existence  between  them.  But  the  nature  of 
matter  is  such  that  a  terrestrial  film  would  be  utterly  inca- 
pable of  sustaining  its  own  weight  if  any  adequate  force 
were  exerted  to  raise  it  into  an  arch  having  a  span  of  some 
miles.  The  solid  external  film  must  therefore  yield  in 
some  way  so  as  to  continue  to  rest  generally,  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  upon  the  underlying  nucleus.  Under  the 
enormous  lateral  pressure  which  would  ultimately  be  de- 
veloped, the  crust  may  be  conceived  as  either  crushing 
together,  or  undergoing  a  process  of  wrinkling  and  frac- 
ture, combined  in  certain  proportions.  Either  of  these 
consequences  may  be  conceived  as  somewhat  uniformly 
distributed  geographically,  or  as  localized  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  theory  here  consiilertMl  supposes  the  result  to 
take  the  form  of  wrinkling,  and  supposes  it  to  be  unequally 
distributed.  If  this  conception  represents  the  actual  na- 
ture of  the  events,  then  wrinkles  or  folds  of  the  planetary 
crust  would  arise  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  might 
naturally  be  conceived  to  grow  into  mountain  dimensions. 
The  process  of  wrinkling  through  the  action  of  lateral 
pressure  is  finely  illustrated  by  spreading  a  layer  of  clay  on 
a  stretched  sheet  of  India  rubber,  and  allowing  the  sheet 
slowly  to  contract.*  The  sheet  may  be  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  (IG  mm.)  thick,  (3 J  inches  (1'^  cm.)  wide  and  10 
inches  (40  cm.)  long.  When  stretched  to  24  inches  (60 
cm.)  it  may  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  potter's  clay  from 
1  inch  to  2f  inches  (25  to  GO  mm.)  thick,  made  as  adher- 

*  As  first  phown  by  M.  Alphoime  Favro  of  Geneva  (/,«  Naturf^  187H),  from 
whom  the  accompunyinj;  cut  —  oiu;  of  four  In  La  Nature^-  has  been  borrowed. 
See  alrto  JVa^/r^  six,  103,  1878.  and  also  Rev.  O.  Fij*her:  Phyilcs  of  t/i^  Earth's 
Crusf,  128.  In  this  connection  the  reader  Hhoiild  also  refer  to  the  pasBa^^e  pre- 
viously quoted  describing;  till*  cooling  of  a  molten  mass  in  the  operations  of  a 
puddling  furnace.    See  p.  219. 
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rent  as  possible  to  the  India  rubber,  with  a  block  of  wood 
applied  at  each  end.  On  the  result  shown  in  the  annexed 
cut,  several  important  observations  may  be  made,  (a) 
The  strata  are  less  contorted  in  the  lower  layers  than  in 
the  upper,  {b)  The  layers  are  disjoined  in  certain  places 
by  fissures  or  caverns,  (c)  They  are  traversed  by  clefts  or 
faults  inclined  or  vertical,  {d)  There  is  no  sort  of  sym- 
metry in  these  structures,  {e)  The  lateral  pressure  was 
exerted  only  from  two  opposite  directions,  and  not  as  in 
the  case  of  the  earth's  crust,  from  all  directions  ;  and 
hence  the  folds  reveal  longitudinality  or  an  axial  dimen- 
sion. (/')  The  corrugations  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  not  accumulated  in  *'  chains  "  or  groups. 
The  importance  of  some  of  these  observations  will  appear 
hereafter. 

The  cooling  and  contraction  which  originate  orographic 
wrinkles  must  be  conceived  as  progressive  and  uniform. 
To  a  great  extent,  it  may  also  be  conceived,  the  evolution 
of  mountain  inequalities  would  be  progressive  and  uni- 
form. But  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  unequal  con- 
stitution and  rigidity  of  the  rocks,  and  especially  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  firmest  resistances  to  lateral 
pressure  —  especially  after  the  primordial,  fire-formed 
crust  should  have  been  once  disturbed  —  renders  it 
entirely  probable  that  the  progress  of  the  development  of 
surface  inequalities  would  be  somewhat  spasmodic  and 
convulsive.  This  theory,  therefore,  while  recognizing  an 
identity  of  forces  and  modes  of  action  in  ancient  and 
later  times,  provides  for  any  indications  which  may  be 
discovered,  of  cataclysmic  and  revolutionary  results  of 
accumulated  strains.  It  provides,  also,  for  more  energetic 
and  more  frequently  recurring  orographic  activities  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world  than  in  the  later.  It  also  ex- 
plains why  later  mountain  up-lifts  should  exceed  the 
earlier  in  altitude,  since,  owing  to  the  increased  thickness 
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and  resistance  of  tlie  crust,  they 
could  only  have  been  produced 
after  a  longer  continued  and  more 
highly  intensified  accumulation  of 
strains.  It  is  apparent,  finally,  that 
this  theory,  taken  by  itself,  re- 
quires an  immense  number  of 
comparatively  short  wrinkles  run- 
ning in  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion over  the  earth's  surface,  like 
the  wrinkles  in  the  akin  of  a  shriv- 
elled apple.  The  theory  provides 
no  cause  for  a  tendency  toward 
determinate  directions  and  pro- 
longed continuity  in  the  wrinkles 
produced.  But  if  mountains  are 
developed  from  shrinkage  wrin- 
kles, we  must  explain,  also,  why 
they  are  disposed  in  ranges  and 
chains  of  ranges,  and  why  they 
tend  to  sustain  certain  uniform 
relations  to  the  meridian.  The 
general  theory  of  these  phenom- 
ena has  been  already  explained  in 
a  previous  part  of  this  chapter, 
and  its  particular  application  to 
the  earth  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  chapter,  when  treating  rather 
of  existing  phenomciiu  than  of 
antecedent  conditions. 

The  inauguration  of  a  wrinkle 
would  be  the  determination  of 
lines  of  weakness,  seen  in  cross 
section  at  ",  It,  <■,  Figure  51,  par- 
allel with  each  other.     Evidently 
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any  continued  tendency  to  wrinkle  would  be  most  readily 
developed  along  the  existing  wrinkle,  since  the  lateral  pres- 
sure B  G  would  be  resolved  at  G  into  the  two  components 
G  I  and  G  F,  the  latter  tending  to  develop  an  elevation  at 
G.  The  component  G  I  would  be  again  resolved  into  I  L 
and  I  a.  The  downward  stress  1  L  would  be  opposed  b}' 
the  underlying  matter,  which  would  contribute  a  part  of 
its  resistance  along  1  c/,  and  another  part  along  I  G.  From 
the  opposite  direction,  A,  the  lateral  pressure  would  yield 
a  component  tending  to  depress  //,  and  that,  a  component 
tending  to  elevate  a.     The  two  components  meeting  at  «, 
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would  give  a  vertical  or  subvertical  resultant  a  K.  Thus, 
a  wrinkle  once  inaugurated,  further  lateral  pressure  would 
tend  to  increa.se  its  elevation  and  deepen  the  parallel  depres- 
sions. The  weight  and  rigidity  of  the  primitive  fold  a,  finds 
always,  ultimately,  a  component  in  the  upward  force  G  F, 
as  explained,  and  this  increa.ses  as  the  altitude  and  mass 
of  (I  increase.  In  the  course  of  time,  therefore,  accessory 
folds  rise  atG  and  IJ,  se])arated  from  the  main  fold  by  the 
furrows  h  and  r.  In  the  later  progress  of  these  events 
the  folds  at  (i  and  II  repeat  the  action  of  the  fold  a.  Thus 
parallelism  of  mountain  ranges  would  result,  the  lateral 
ranges  of  course  diminishing  consecutively  with  increase 
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of  distance  from  the  central  fold,  and  at  the  same  time 
broadening  their  bases. 

The  history  of  wrinkling  must  be  regarded  as  begin- 
ning long  before  tlie  descent  of  the  ocean  ;  but  it  con- 
tinues through  all  the  cooling  a^ons  of  a  planet^s  life. 
The  ocean's  waters  would  be  accumulated  to  greatest 
depths  in  the  deepest  depressions  between  the  wrinkles. 
When,  after  the  measure  of  the  oceans  should  be  Riled, 
the  wrinkling  should  contiime,  the  crests  of  the  primor- 
dial wrinkles  would  be  the  first  to  emerge.  Thus  the 
germs  of  the  continents,  and  afterward  the  continents 
themselves,  would  be  stretched  out  in  the  places  and  in 
the  attitudes  predetermined  before  the  ocean  accumulated. 
The  ocean  basins  and  the  ocean  shores  are  conformed  to 
the  preconfiguratioii  of  the  wrinkles.  The  location  and 
trends  of  the  mountain  chains,  therefore,  have  not  been 
determined  by  the  j)osiii()n  of  the  ocean's  mass,  for  the 
same  cause  has  determined  both.  The  ocean  has  pressed 
against  the  submerged  slopes  of  the  great  fohls,  and  to 
some  extent  has  exerted  an  accessory  lateral  pressure. 
The  effect  of  this,  so  far  as  it  was  felt,  would  be  to 
increase  the  wrinkling  effects  and  possibly  (as  Dana  thinks) 
to  incline  the  foMs  awav  from  the  coast  line. 

The  error  must  be  avoided  of  conceiving  the  wrinkled 
condition  of  the  planetary  crust  as  restricted  to  the  land 
areas.*  Wrinkles  would  necessarily  exist  along  many 
meridians  on  all  sides  of  the  planet.  The  ocean  at  first 
would  cover  all ;  and  only  the  highest  folds  and  plateaux 
would   ever   euK^rge   above  the  ocean    level.     There   are 

♦Rov.  ().  FiHluTa-Mimi's  (PhyKics  of  the  KartfCs  (Ynxf,  169, 170,  282,  2«3) 
thttt  Hirfaco  pliralionj'  have  not  hoon  dovrloptMl  iiiuler  the  nea.  And  yet  he 
refers  in  another  place  (i(/.,  p.  TH)  to  the  fact  that  "contorted  Htrata  arc  to  be 
al-o  found,  in  ulial  wonhl  be  termed  level  countries,  often  covered  with  hori- 
zontal deposits  of  later  date" — for  example,  the  hiju'hly  contorted,  carboniferous 
tftratu  of  parts  of  Hrltiium;  and  we  might  add,  the  contorted  Archivan  of  Can- 
ada and  New  York,  overlaid  by  liorizontal  uncontorted  Potr»dam  »andtitonu  and 
f'UCccetUu;;  formations. 
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mountains,  valleys  and  plains  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as 
well  as  over  the  continents.  The  widest  landscapes  are 
buried  beneath  cubic  miles  of  primitive  brine.* 

Professor  James  I).  Dana,  whose  thouglits  on  all  sub- 
jects are  suggestive  and  weighty,  has  devoted  to  the  the- 
ory of  mountains  more  study,  probably,  than  any  other 
American  geologist ;  and  the  whole  subject  of  a  shrinking 
globe  and  a  wrinkling  crust  has  been  considered  by  him 
from  every  point  of  view.f  Though  his  opinions  in  refer- 
ence to  a  fluid  nucleus  and  the  great  influence  of  the 
ocean,  and  probably  also,  on  the  subject  of  'Gnashing 
together"  (something  to  be  presently  explained)  have 
been  modifled  by  the  progress  of  investigation,  ho  has 
always  maintained  that  "the  principal  mountain  chains 
are  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  which  have  been  pushed 
up  and  often  crumpled  or  plicated  by  the  lateral  pressure 
resulting  from  the  earth's  contraction  ;"  that  the  oceanic 
areas  have  been  "the  regions  of  greatest  contraction  and 
subsidence,  and  that  their  sides  have  pushed  like  the  ends 
of  an  arch,  against  the  borders  of  the  continents,"  deter- 
mining the  border  position  of  orographic  and  volcanic 
phenomena ;    that    metamorphism    has   taken    place   only 

♦Soc  tho  section  fnmi  CharleMton,  S.  C,  acnwR  the  Gulf  Strcuin,  by  A.  D. 
Bache,  Plror.  Amtr.  Atsoc.^  1854,  141,  and  Diagram  9.  But  Baclu'V  c(>ncIui«ion8 
are  not  c«)nflrnnMl  by  Conunander  J.  K.  Bartlett,  Bulletin  No.  2,  Amer.  Geo- 
graph.  Sor.^  p.  73,  1H82.  For  the  ^yeneral  confiiruration  of  the  Atlantic  bottom, 
however,  nee  C.  Wyville  Tln>mi>?»on:  Voyage  of  the  ChalUiujer:  Depth*  of  the 
Sea^  ele.  On  thr  eontlguratitm  of  tlie  iMitlom  of  tlie  Pacific,  see  J.  1).  Duna, 
Rfp.  Geol.  Mllkts  l\  S.  Kxpl.  Exfteri.,  4to,  ItMO.  i>.  3:)9,  and  VoraU  and  Coral 
lacnds,  8vo.  1872,  ]).  32». 

+  See  a  summary  of  Profej^wr  Dana'?*  vie w.««  in  Amer.  Jour.  iSci.,  Ill,  v,  423-d, 
with  refen'nces  to  numerour*  earlier  ]inb1ioations  by  himself.  The  article  hero 
referred  to  is  an  extiMuled  memoir  enibraciu};  hin  final  coiiclui*ionf*  Ou  eome 
rfifultH  of  th^  Kdrth'it  (  out  I  action  from  C'noling.  'mcluffing  a  fiiiiruAition  of  th^ 
Origin  of  Mountains  ami  Itie  Xafure  if  ihf  Farth'f  Inferior,  Part  I,  Heview  of 
opinions,  and  Tthory  of  }rou  tain  (frigin,  423-43,  June,  187:3:  Part  II.  Cfmlition 
of  thf  Kurth'K  Intt^iioi,  ami  foniKi'tlon  of  Farts  with  Mountain-tnaling,  and 
Part  111.  M^tamorph\'<ni,  id  III,  vi,  tJ  14;  Part  IV,  Igneous  FJectinns,  vi,  104-6: 
Part  V,  Fonnation  if  Continental  P.'afoiux  ami  (kean  Dfprtssions^  vi,  161-78, 
Sep.,  1873.    See,  also,  Dana'u  Manual  of  Otology^  3d  editiuu. 
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during  periods  of  disturbance,  and  ho  now  thinks  that  the 
heat  required  has  been  derived  partly  from  the  earth's 
liquid  interior  and  partly  from  the  crushing  strains  (see 
beyond)  experienced  by  the  crust.  He  maintains  that 
wide  areas  have  experienced  geosynclinal  and  gcanticlinal 
movements,  and  that  the  latter  are  not  accompanied  by 
plication  and  metamorphism,  though  they  sometimes 
attain  low  mountain  altitudes,  and  supplement  the  eleva- 
tion of  characteristically  plicated  and  mctamorphic 
mountain  chains. 

The  theory  of  wrinkling  over  a  molten  interior,  or  even 
a  fluid  zone,  has  been  objected  to  by  Professor  Joseph  Le 
Contc*  on  the  ground  that  the  materials  of  the  crust  do 
not  possess  sufficient  rigidity  to  sustain  themselves  much 
above  or  below  the  plane  of  fluid  equilibrium.  Hence  the 
great  folds  of  mountains  and  the  broader  arches  of  conti- 
nents and  plateaux,  as  well  as  the  de})ressions  of  the 
ocean  basins,  cannot  be  regarde<l  as  the  simple  phenomena 
of  wrinkling;  and  Professor  Le  Conte,  like  Archdeacon 
Pratt  t  and  Robert  Mallet,  J  refers  these  unequal  saliences 
of  the  crust  to  unequal  radial  shrinkage.  For  some  rea- 
son, as  he  thinks,  the  earth  has  contracted  more  along  the 
radii  under  the  <lepressions  than  along  those  under  the 
elevations;  and  th<»  earth  has  attained  sufficient  rigidity  to 
sustain  the  ])ressure  resulting  from  such  ine(]ualities.§ 
But  great  elevations  and  subsidences,  and  even  mountain 
folds,  are  known  to  have  been  produced  when  the  circum- 
stances   are    such    as   to  prove  that  the  terrestrial   crust 

•  -I  Theory  of  the  Fomuillon  of  the  Great  Features  of  the  Earth's  Surface^ 
Amcr.  Jour.  Scl.,  Ill,  iv,  :».•),  Nov.,  1872. 

+  rnill:  Figure  of  ihf  Earth,  \\\\  cd.,  200,  306,  1871. 

tMnlh't,  7'rf///«.  Roy.  Snr.,  1K73,  §§  52,  60.  Principal  J.  W.  Dawwm  Pcemn 
to  enttTlain  a  "iiuilar  viow,  ar«  indicated  iu  iiit>  Addro!<4  in  Science,  ii.  197,  Aug. 
17,  lH8:i. 

$  Rev.  O.  Fif»lu'r.  howcvt-r,  has  shown  that  the  whole  radial  contraction 
wonld  not  ('({uul  thr  diflcrtMu'o  of  level  between  the  land  vurface  and  the  »ea 
bottom.— /V(ty«/**5  of  the  Eatffi's  rrusf,  79. 
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possesses  sufficient  rigidity  to  sustain  the  saliences,  and 
sufficient  hypogeal  mobility  to  permit  them  sometimes  to 
return  to  older  positions.  Thus,  as  Professor  J.  D.  Dana 
has  reminded  us,*  the  region  about  Montreal  and  thence 
to  Lake  Champlain  and  the  coast  of  Maine  has  been  raised 
without  evidence  of  plications  from  200  to  500  feet  in 
late  Post-Tertiary  time;  and  some  of  the  higher  regions 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  raised  8,000  to  10,000 
feet  since  the  Cretaceous  age,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  disturbances  revealed  in  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiarv  strata  have  been  the  cause  of  the  elevption. 
In  other  instances,  as  in  the  Alleghenics,  the  Uinta  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  shown  by  I^sley,  Powell  and  King, 
enormous  downthrows  have  taken  place,  to  the  extent  of 
10,000  to  25,000  feet;  and  these  are  most  naturally  explic- 
able on  the  theory  of  folds  and  arches  in  the  earth's  crust. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  a  line  of  fault  passing 
into  a  fold  or  flexures,  as  for  instance,  in  the  region  of  the 
High  Plateaux  of  Colorado.  It  is  scari'oly  conceivable 
that  the  flexure-continuation  of  a  fault  should  not  be  sus- 
tained by  its  own  strength  over  some  mobile  condition  of 
matter  ready  to  retreat  as  soon  as  the  strain  becomes  too 
great  for  the  material  to  withstand.  The  continuity  of 
folds  and  faults  is  well  illustrated  in  the  experiment  of 
Favre,  previously  described. 

That  folds  and  arches  actually  exist,  and  not  merely 
elevations  causod  by  crushing  together,  and  that  such 
folds  or  wrinkles  would  arise  upon  the  surface  of  an 
incrusting  globe  is  a  conclusion  so  well  sustained  by  facts 
and  opinions  that  wo  may  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
difficulty  raised  by  Professor  Le  Conte  is  not  a  very  serious 
one. 

Captain  C.  K.  Dutton  has  urged  an  objection  which  is 
more  recondite.     He  questions  the  ade<juaey  of  contrac- 

♦  Paiwi:  lienHlfHo/  fhr  Kttrth^s  fionfracfioii,  Aiiut.  J«nir.  Sri    III,  v,  128. 
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tion  to  develop  the  rugosities  of  the  earth's  crust.  Start- 
ing from  Fourier's  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  *'rate  of 
.irmriation  of  temperature  from  point  to  point,  and  the 
.  actual  temperature  at  any  point  in  a  solid  extending  to 
infinity  in  all  directions,  on  the  supposition  that  at  an 
/  initial  epoch  the  temperature  has  had  two  different  con- 
stant values  on  the  two  sides  of  a  certain  infinite  plane,'^ 
and  using  Sir  William  Thomson's  application  of  the  solu- 
tion to  the  case  of  the  earth,  Captain  Dutton  finds  that 
on  any  supposition  as  to  present  rate  of  increase  of  tem- 
.  perature  downward,  and  as  to  the  conductivity  of  the 
rocks,  'Hhe  greatest  possible  contraction  due  to  secular 
cooling  is  insufficient  in  amount  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena attributed  to  it  by  the  contractional  hypothesis.'' 
'^By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this  contraction,"  he  says, 
'^must  have  taken  place  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Palaeozoic  age.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  residue 
must  have  occurred  before  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary; 
and  yet  the  whole  of  this  contraction  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  disturbances  which  have  occurred 
since  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous." 

Captain  Dutton  thinks,  also,  that  ^Hhe  determination 
of  plications  to  particular  localities  presents  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  contractional  hypothesis  which  have  been 
underrated."  The  localization  of  the  plications  is  only 
possible  on  the  assumption  of  a  large  amount  of  horizon- 
tal slipping  of  the  crust  over  the  nucleus^  and  this  would 
present,  even  over  a  liquid  nucleus,  an  amount  of  friction 
which  renders  the  assumption  a  physical  absurdity.* 
Wrinkling  resulting  from  uniform  cooling,  and,  conse- 
quently, uniform  shrinkage,  would  be  represented  by  the 
analogy  of  a  withered  apple,  instead  of  a  surface  present- 
ee. E.  Dutton,  ATMr.  Jour.  Sci,  viii,  113-83,  Aug.,  1874.  See  also  Pmn, 
Monthly^  May  and  June,  1870,  on  TheorieH  of  the  Earth's  PhyBical  EYOlatkm, 
Uid  Qtol.  Mag.,  Decade  ii,  Vol.  iii,  387,  reviewed  in  QwL  Mag.,  ir, 
20 
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ing  in  one  region  one  continuous  system  of  plications 
extending  from  Cape  Horn  to  I^hring^s  Sea,  and  in  an- 
other, a  zone  a  thousand  miles  in  width,  from  the  Appa- 
lachians to  tlie  one  hundredth  meridian,  with  almost  no 
evidences  of  disturbance  presented. 

Rev.  O.  Fisher  has  also  made  objection  to  the  contrac- 
tional  theory.*  While  admitting  that  the  crumpling  of 
the  earth's  crust  reveals  the  action  of  lateral  pressure,  he 
shows  by  calculation  based  on  certain  assumptions  of  con- 
stant quantities,  that  the  elevations  above  a  datum  plane 
due  to  the  contraction  of  a  solid  earth,  would  not  form  a 
layer  exceeding  nine  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  while  the 
actual  elevations  above  the  same  plane  would  form  a  layer 
ten  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  The  compression,  there- 
fore, must  be  due  to  some  other  cause  than  contraction  of 
the  earth  through  loss  of  heat.  He,  therefore,  attempts 
to  establish  the  probability  that  the  crust  rests  on  a  fluid 
zone  in  a  state  of  igneo-aqueous  fusion,  and  that  the  escape 
of  steam  and  gases  into  fissures  formed  on  the  under  side 
of  the  crust  exerts  the  lateral  pressure  which  has  contorted 
the  strata. 

Captain  Button's  assumption  that  the  contractional 
theory  implies  a  molten  nucleus  enables  him  to  argue  that 
at  the  beginning  of  incrustation  tlie  whole  eartli  had  cooled 
nearly  to  the  point  of  solidification.  But,  it  may  be  held, 
as  it  is  generally  held,  that  the  terrestrial  nucleus  began  to 

♦O.  Finhor:  Phyalcsof  th^  Eo.  tfCt  Crust,  eh.  iv,  London,  1881.  Mr.  Fishers 
vlewrt  on  vulcanit«ni  and  orojjeny  have  mostly  appeared  in  previous  ])eri<Hlici»l 
piiblicationii.  See,  especially,  0/*  the  EUrution  of  Mountain  C/iains  by  Lateral 
Pressiiirf,  Trans.  Canibr.  Phil.  Soc.,  x\.  Part  11,  18:  Part  HI,  189, 1808:  (hi  EUration 
and  Subsidence,  Phil.  Mag.,  1872;  On  tfit'  Formation  of  JUoun  faints  and  the  Ilijpoth' 
e»is  of  a  Uqaid  Subftrafum  hfneath  the  Earth's  Crust,  Proc.  (anihr.  Phil.  Soc., 
Feb.  2*^,  lS7r>:  Mountatn-inaking :  The  Intqualitbsof  the  Earth's  Surface  Vitwed 
in  Conntction  with  Secular  Cooling,  Trans.  C'anibr.  Phil.  Soc  ,  xii.  Part  I,  .'KKi; 
Part  II,  -131,  abstract  in  Arner.  Jour,  Set.,  Ill,  x.  ;j«)-nO;  /itmaris  upon  Mr.  Mai- 
UCs  Tfieory  tf  Volcanic  Energy,  (^nar.  Jonr.  (Jeol.  Soc..  London,  xxxi,  46U-T8, 
May  1-2. 1876;  Mr.  Mallet's  Theory  of  Volcanic  Energy  Tested,  Phil.  Mag..  IV,  i, 
302-19,  Oct.,  1875:  id.  V.  i,  i:»-12. 
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solidify  at  a  temperature  much  above  the  point  of  liquefac- 
tion under  atmospheric  pressure.  If  so,  th(»  process  of 
equalization  of  temperature  by  convection  could  be  carried 
on  only  in  tlie  region  exterior  to  the  consolidated  nucleus, 
and  when  incrustation  began,  a  very  high  temperature  was 
shut  up  in  the  nucleus.  A  greater  amount  of  cooling  and 
contraction  must  tlnjrefore  take  place  than  woidd  be  pos- 
sible on  Captain  Dutton's  assumption  of  a  liquid  nucleus 
at  a  lower  temperature.  Moreover,  (J'a}>tain  Dutton  as- 
sumes, with  Sir  William  Thomson,  that  as  fust  as  surface 
materials  solidified,  they  would  sink  by  their  increased 
density  into  the  fluid  uuiss,  until  the  late-formed  and  com- 
paratively cooled  solid  nucleus  should  have  grown  nearly 
to  the  surface.  This  would  be  an  additional  cause  of  gen- 
eral reducti(m  of  internal  temperature.  But  the  theory  of 
a  sinking  crust  can  scarcely  stand,  in  the  light  of  recent 
researches,  already  cited,  on  the  n»lativ(i  densities  of  freshly 
solidified  masses,  and  the  molten  magmas  from  which  they 
were  derived.  It  is  niuch  more  probable  that  incrustation 
began  at  an  early  stag*',  and  at  once  began  to  arrest  escape 
of  internal  lu'at,  so  that  since  the  first  incrustation,  the  in- 
terior has  undergone  a  larger  amount  of  shrinkage  than 
Captain  Dutton  a<lniits.*  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an  initial  teinj)erature  of  7(H)0^  Fahr.  is  assumed,  and 
this  is  probably  J5(HK)'^  above  tin*  melting  temperature  of 
silicious  rocks  under  atniosj)heri(^  pressure.  Undoubtedly, 
the  results  exhibited  by  C'ai)tain  Dutton  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisher  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  all  probable  contrac- 
tion through  cooling,  to  develoj)  the  necessary  tangential 
pressure,  must  be  very  carefully  considered.  But  while 
the  effects  of  contraction  remain  too  clearlv  indicated  to 
be  niistaken,  and  while  all  admit,  as  they  must,  that  some 
contraction  must  have  n?sulted  from  cooling,  it  seems  ra- 

•  Compare  njinjirkj*  by  A.  II.  (irceii,  Natuity  xxv,  481,  rclutivo  to  the  iuitial 
temperature  of  TUOO^. 
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tional  to  maintain  that  the  theoretical  estimates  of  the 
results  of  possible  contraction  are  vitiated  by  some  unde- 
tected errors  in  the  principles  assumed  or  the  constants 
employed. 

As  to  Captain  Button's  objection  that  the  formation  of 
a  mountain  range  is  impossible  upon  a  globe  contracting 
equally  along  all  its  radii,  this  seems  well  taken,  and  I 
know  of  no  way  to  meet  it  on  principles  generally  recog- 
nized by  geologists.  As  to  myself,  however,  I  am  at  once 
reminded  of  the  tidal  influences  alreadv  discussed.  Here- 
after,  in  treating  of  the  physiographic  features  of  our 
planet,  I  shall  point  out  the  remarkable  correspondences 
between  the  orographic  trends  and  tlie  structural  lines 
which  I  believe  must  have  been  wrought  by  tidal  action  in 
the  primitive  crust.  I  strongly  believe  that  in  this  is  to  be 
found  the  only  explanation  of  the  difficulty  suggested. 

As  to  the  improbability  of  the  requisite  slij)ping  of  the 
crust  lo  develop  mountain  ranges  along  certain  meridians, 
with  broad  continental  plains  intervening,  I  am  inclined  to 
disagree  with  Captain  Button.  With  an  underlying  liquid 
or  plastic  layer  nearly  or  quite  continuous,  and  meridional 
predispositions  and  lines  of  weakness  pre(?xisting,  it  seems 
to  me  probable  that  regions  of  sound  crust  unalTcoted  by 
any  predisposition  to  folding,  would  possess  sufficient 
rigidity  to  undergo  the  requisite  local  translation,  and  to 
press  with  the  requisite  force  against  rising  folds,  and  even 
to  press  their  bases  under  and  cause  their  sunnnits  to  over- 
hang toward  the  continental  side  —  a  result  exhibited  re- 
markably in  the  Alps,  where  the  pressure  from  both  sides 
has  been  such  as  to  develop  overhanging  in  both  directions 
from  the  centre,  producing  the  well  known  fan-shaped 
structure.  This  is  admirably  seen  in  a  section  across 
Mont  Blanc,  where  the  Jurassic  strata  and  underlying 
crvstalline  schists  of  Val  Veni  have  been  overturned 
toward  the  south,  and  the  same  formations  in  the  valley  of 
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Chamounix  have  been  overturned  toward  the  north,  while 
the  central  protogine  mass  rests  like  a  protruded  bulge  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  schists.  Hard  by  in  the  Br<^vent, 
the  crystalline  schists  have  again  been  squeezed  to  a  verti- 
cal attitude,  but  the  protogine  was  not  forced  up  in  the 
middle.  The  contracted  base  of  a  great  terrestrial  fold  is 
also  seen  in  the  St.  Gotthard  mass,  included  in  the  accompa- 
nying section  through  the  Alps.  The  restored  folds  of  this 
section,  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  convey  irresistibly  the 
impression  of  action  from  the  sides.     (See  next  page.) 

The  probability  of  crustal  slipping  is  expressly  recog- 
nized by  Dr.  Dawson,  who,  speaking  of  past  movements 
of  the  earth's  crust,  says  :  *  "  One  patent  cause  is  the 
unequal  settling  of  the  crust  toward  the  centre;  but  it  is 
not  so  generally  understood  as  it  should  be,  that  the 
greater  settlement  of  the  ocean  bed  has  necessitated  its 
pressure  against  the  sides  of  the  continents  in  thc^  same 
manner  that  a  huge  ice-floe  crushes  a  ship  or  a  pier.  The 
geological  map  of  North  America  shows  this  at  a  glance, 
and  impresses  us  with  the  fact  that  larfje  jportions  of  the 
earlKs  crust  have  not  onhj  been  fohJetl^  but  pushed  bodily 
back  for  (jreat  dist(i.ncesP 

The  pressure  from  the  continental  side  of  a  fold  should 
establish  a  relation  between  the  height  of  a  mountain-fold 
and  the  breadth  of  the  continental  area  which  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  j)lications  due  to  it,  but  which  have  been 
accumulated  along  its  borders.  In  any  event,  the  folds 
exist,  and  however  caused,  the  same  necessity  of  slipping 
over  uncorrugated  areas  would  arise. f 

But  finally,  when  we  contemplate  the  physical  situation 

♦J.  W.  Dawson,  addrcus  at  MinneapoliH,  n»  retiring  prenident  of  the  Ameri- 
can A8!*ooiuti<>ii.  Science.  August  17,  IHS.}.  Quoted  only  for  the  panHage  itali. 
ci8ed,  Kinci'  th«»  cau-c  aj*sign<?d  would  not  tend  to  j)roduce  the  effect  alleged,  but 
rather  a  wrinklinj<  of  the  ocean  bottom. 

t  The  evidencef*  of  presniire  from  the  continental  side  are  recognized  in  the 
White  Mountain  region  by  C.  H.  Hitchcock  (Geol.  of  New  Hampshire,  i,  519). 
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in  that  "  analytic  spirit "  which  Captain  Dutton  recom- 
mends, it  is  apparent  that  the  question  of  slipping  does 
not  properly  arise.  By  hypothesis,  the  crust  is  underlaid 
by  a  liquid  zone  or  a  liquid  nucleus.  The  shrinkage  of 
the  nucleus  develops  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  crust;  and 
the  surface  of  the  shrinking  nucleus  has  all  the  motion 
here  attributed  to  the  crust,  though  less  localized.  The  de- 
termination of  the  parts  of  the  crust  to  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure depends  only  on  the  location  of  the  weakest  regions. 
Points  in  the  crust  adjust  themselves  in  position  accord- 
ingly. If  any  friction  arises  between  the  crust  and  the  un- 
derlying fluid,  the  fluid  being  free  to  move,  moves  with  the 
crust,  and  the  resistances  offered  to  the  adjustments  result- 
ing from  relief  from  ])ressures  of  inconceivable  magnitude 
are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.* 
The  expedient  by  which  Mr.  Fisher  attempts  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  amount  of  taiigtMitial  pressure  in  default 
of  adequate  contraction,  is  certainly  original,  if  not  a 
heavy  strain  upon  credulity.  Should  the  assumed  state 
of  igneo-aqueous  fusion  be  granted,  and  should  the  exist- 
ence of  innumerabh^  fissures  be  also  granted,  in  a  crust 
already  so  squeezed  by  contraction  as  to  close  every  open- 
ing, it  is  still  extremely  difriciult  to  admit  that  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  fissures  by  clastic  vapors  furnishes  an  adequate 
cause  for  mountain  corrugations.  As  before  stated,  the 
utmost  energy  of  confincil  vapors  is  insufficient  to  raise 
the  mountains  and  crusli  the  crust.  Movements  of  eleva- 
tion, moreover,  have  been  slow,  persisting  through  geo- 
logic aH)ns;  these  are  not  the  characteristics  of  the  action 
of  elastic  vaj)ors.t 

♦  If  Captaiu  Dutton  will  turn  to  Bultzcr*!*  Dfr  Giarnisch  fin  Problem Alplnen 
Gebirgtfbaues^  he  will  find  a  Hcrtioii  which,  under  the  interpretation  given,  de- 
monstrates extensive  ulippin;^,  not  only  over  a  liquid  magma,  but  over  older  and 
consolidated  formations;  and  not  only  slipping,  hut  an  amazing  Kystem  of  fold^ 
affecting,  for  instance,  the  C'reUiceous  and  Eocene  strata,  without  corresponding 
folds  in  the  Jurassic  and  Triassic  strata. 

t  Compare  the  criticisms  of  A.  II.  Green,  Nature,  xxv,  481,  Morch  23,  1888. 
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The  theory  of  lateral  pressure  through  nuclear  contrac- 
tion is  accepted  in  its  general  features  by  Professor 
Albert  Heim  of  Zurich,*  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
competent  investigators  of  recent  times.  Heim,  however, 
to  the  contractional  theory  adds  a  subsidiary  hypothesis. 
He  holds  that  the  great  pressure  exerted  on  the  deeper 
strata,  say  below  3,000  meters,  reduces  tliem  to  a  plastic 
state.  Thus,  while  the  overlying  more  recent  sediments 
attain  and  retain  real  rocky  rigidity,  the  crystalline  schists 
acquire  a  condition  in  which  lateral  pressure  more  readily 
develops  folds  and  plications.  Thus  it  often  happens  that 
movements  of  the  crumpling  deeper  strata  carry  the  rigid 
overlying  strata  by  a  slipping  movement  over  considerable 
distances,  until  the  accumulated  strain  results  in  a  local 
fold  of  the  newer  and  more  rigid  strata,  as  in  the  remarka- 
ble case  of  the  Glarnisch  section  described  bv  Baltzer. 
Dr.  Friedrich  Pfaff  of  Erlangen,f  however,  argues  against 
the  hypothesis  of  deep  plasticity,  maintaining  that  the 
deepest  portions  of  the  earth  would,  on  this  theory,  be  the 
most  fluid,  and  the  earth  would  thus  be  destitute  of  the 
rigidity  demanded  by  astronomical  conditions.  He  main- 
tains further,  that  mountain  phenomena  are  such  as  de- 
mand rigidity  f<^r  the  explanation  of  upheaval  and  fold- 
ing, since  plastic  masses  are  shown  by  experiment  to  yield 
quite  difF(»rent  j)henomena,  both  when  pressed  and  when 
exerting  j)res.sure. 

Dr.  PfalT,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  contrac- 
tional theory,  concludes  that  it  is  inadequate  to  t*xplain 
certain  phenomena  of  mountain  formation.  His  objec- 
tions may  be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  Cooling  would  not  neces- 
sarily j)ro<lu('e  the  re(juisite  contraction.  If  it  should 
do  so,  there  is  iinj)lic(l  (ft)  A  temperature  in  the  fluid  iii- 

•Ilfim:  f'nfff'/turhnngm  vb*T  i!(n  Mtchanisviug  lUr  (itb'ng»biltlung,'i\o\%. 
A  work  omlxKlyin^  tli«*  rt'sults  of  lonir  and  tin-lc-s  ro-currh. 

+  PfulT:  Ikr  MechanUmus  der  GeblrygbilUang,  8vo.,  1-13  pp.,  1S80. 
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terior  much  higher  than  the  melting  point  of  rock,  and  at 
the  same  time,  (b)  A  cooling  of  the  interior  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  surface.  These  two  implications 
conflict,  as  he  thinks,  with  each  other.  (2)  The  whole 
thickness  of  the  crust  must  liave  sulTered  folding  simulta- 
neously, and  this,  in  some  cases,  is  not  the  fact,  since  the 
upper  or  lower  formations  have  been  separately  folded. 
(3)  The  folds  are  localized  instead  of  being  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface.  (4)  The  folds  extend  in  long 
ranges  of  determinate  direction,  instead  of  being  promis- 
cuously disposed.  (5)  The  newer  formations  have  received 
more  extensive  folds  than  the  older,  whereas  progressive 
cooling  should  result  in  progressively  diminishing  contrac- 
tional  results.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  objections 
are  considered  the  most  serious. 

As  to  Dr.  Pfaif's  first  objection,  I  think  it  loses  its  force 
in  view  of  general  considerations  heretofore  presented. 
As  to  the  second,   we  mav   admit   that   the   whole   crust 

'  ft 

would  be  subjecte<l  to  similar  action,  but  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect  the  visible  results  to  be  differently  devel- 
oped in  formations  of  different  constitution  and  rigidity, 
and  acted  on  by  different  suj)erincumbent  pressures. 
Deep-seated  plasticity,  for  instance,  as  Heim  suggests, 
may  be  reasonably  conceived  a  true  explanation  of  discord- 
ant movements  in  the  upper  and  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
crust;  though  the  j)lasticity  supposed  need  not  be  attrib- 
uted solely  to  pressure,  but  partly  to  the  effect  of  heat 
and  water  in  a  zone  uiore  shallow  than  that  where  com- 
pression results  in  solidification.  As  to  the  third  and 
fourth  objections,  they  will  be  recognized  as  identical  with 
certain  ones  urged  by  Captain  Button,  and  their  removal 
results,  as  I  have  shown,  from  the  recognition  of  the 
effects  of  tidal  action  on  an  incrusting  planet.  As  to  the 
fifth  objection,  it  seems  to  assume  that  the  newer  forma- 
tions have  been  more  disturbed  because  they  have  been 
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wrought  into  larger  folds.  There  is  no  other  evidence. 
But  the  premises  of  the  objection  probably  invert  the 
facts.  The  older  strata  have  been  most  disturbed.  But 
in  the  earlier  and  thinner,  condition  of  the  crust,  lateral 
pressure  developed  more  numerous  plications  and  a  greater 
amount  of  crushing;  in  the  later  condition,  increased 
rigidity  resisted  pressure  until  the  strain  accumulated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  evolve  movements  more  extensive 
vertioallyy  though  much  less  numerous. 

Dr.  Pfaff,  however,  chooses,  for  the  present,  to  set  aside 
the  contractional  theory,  and  in  its  place  offers  the 
hypothesis  that  large  quantities  of  water  finding  their  way 
into  the  crust,  by  some  means  which  he  does  not  explain  * 
excavate  vast  cavities,  and  that  the  subsidence  of  the  over- 
lying strata  gives  rise  to  the  dislocations  which  thus  affect 
the  upper  and  not  the  deeper  portions  of  the  crust.  It 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  Dr.  Pfaff  that  this  hypothesis 
involves  greater  difficulties  than  the  theory  for  which  it  is 
proposed  as  a  substitute. 

The  theory  of  mountain  origin  through  wrinkling  of 
the  crust  may  suffice  to  explain  elevation,  volcanic  and 
seismic  actions,  and  even  metamorphism  and  plications; 
but  there  are  two  characteristics  of  mountain  corrugations 
which  this  theory  cannot  explain.  These  are  the  great 
thickening  of  the  formations  involved  in  the  corrugations, 
and  the  greatly  increased  fraffmental  condition  of  the 
sediments.  To  supply  these  deficiences  in  erogenic  theory 
other  speculations  have  been  promulgated,  which  I  will 
now  concisely  explain. 

3.  Theory  of  Cojuotts  Sedimentation  ahmtj  (feost/n- 
clinals, — In  1857,  Professor  James  Hall,  in  a  presidential 
address  before  the  American  Association  at  Montreal, 
enunciated  the  doctrine  that  the  enormous  thickening  of 

*^*  Wlreind  bif  Jetzt  aUcrdlngs  nicht  im  Stande,  darfll>cr  prcnoue  Anskunft 
so  geben,  wir  Wlasen  nnr,  das  waeoer  in  die  frrApnten  Tlefcn  hinabdringt,  aber 
oichta  Sicherea  fiber  seine  Wirkung  daf  elbnt/'—  Op.  eU„  119. 
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the  formations  along  the  Appalachian  chain  was  due  to 
the  prolonged  accumulation  of  sediments  along  a  sinking, 
off-shore  line  of  sea-bottom.  The  study  of  the  Appala- 
chians and  other  American  mountain  regions  led  him  to 
the  enunciation  of  a  general  theory,  of  whicli  the  princi- 
pal points  are  the  following:  Coast  regions  are  the  courses 
of  marine  currents,  and  hence  of  deposited  sediments. 
The  accumulation  of  sediments  by  their  gravity  gradually 
sinks  the  crust,  and  thus  a  groat  thickness  is  attained; 
the  rocks  become  solidified  and  crystallized  below.  The 
continents  are  afterward  somehow  raised  —  not  the  moun- 
tain regions  separately.  The  mountains  are  shaped 
out  of  other  sediments  bv  denudation  —  as  James  Hutton 
had  previously  argued.  Metamorphism  is  due  to  "mo- 
tion," "fermentation"  and  a  little  heat  —  the  last  coming 
up  from  below  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  accumu- 
lations at  the  surface.*  A  summary  of  these  views,  and 
to  some  extent,  a  commentary  on  them,  was  published  by 
Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt,  in  IS^S.f  T>v,  Hunt  entertains  generally 
the  same  views  as  TVofessor  Hall,  and  indeed  preceded 
him  in  the  conception  of  a  softened  j)lastic  zone  in  a  state 
of  igneo-aqueous  fusion,  situated  between  the  consolidated 
crust  and  the  solid  nucleus;  though  he  was  also  preceded 
in  this  by  KefersteinJ  and  Sir  John  Herschel.§  Dr.  Hunt 
places  greater  stress  than  Professor  Hall  on  the  influence 

♦  Prof.  Ilairn  address  is  pnblishod  only  in  tlu;  IiUroduction  to  vol.  iii,  Pa- 
Iflpontology  of  Now  York.  [By  a  resolution  of  iho  Standing  Committee  of  the 
AsHociation,  in  August,  1882,  the  address  is  to  be  published  by  the  Association, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  five  years.]  See  criticieniH  by  J.  D.  Dana,  Xw^". 
Jour.  8ci.,  IT,  xlii,  205-11. 

tT.  S.  Hunt,  Canadian  Journal,  March  7,  1858;  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Sci.^ 
Nov.,  1859;  Amer.  Jour.  S<i.,  II.  x.xxi,  411.  See,  also,  correlated  views  in  Amer. 
Jour.  Set.,  11, 1,  21,  and  (ieol.  Mag.,  June,  1869,  on  The  Probab.'e  Seat  of  Volcanic 
Action  ;  also,  Arner.  Jour.  Scl.,  Ill,  v,  264-70.  Prof.  Hall's  theory  is  in  part 
accepted  by  Geo.  L.  Vose  in  Orographic  (ieology,  1866,  47-55,  1.S4. 

;  K«>ferstein :  Ka/urgfuchichte  des  Erdkdrperti,  1834,  vol.  i,  109;  Bull.  Soc. 
giolog.  de  France^  T,  viii.  19"i. 

$  Sir  John  Herschel.  Proc.  Oeol.  Soc.,  London,  18:J6,  il,M8;  Babbage's  Ninth 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  Note  T,  225-57. 
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of  softening.  He  oonoeives  the  most  important  result  of 
the  subsidence  to  be,  to  *^  cause  the  bottom  strata  to  estab- 
lish lines  of  weakness  or  of  least  resistance  in  the  earth's 
crusty  and  thus  determine  the  contraction  which  results 
from  the  cooling  of  the  globe  to  exhibit  itself  in  those 
regions,  and  along  those  lines  where  the  ocean's  bed  is 
subsiding  beneath  the  accumulated  sediments."  While 
P^fessor  Hall  had  conceived  the  process  of  subsidence  as 
the  principal  cause  of  the  corrugations  of  the  strata,  Dr. 
Hunt  regarded  the  subsidence  rather  as  the  occasion  which 
determined  the  position  and  direction  of  the  corrugations, 
while  the  cause  of  the  displacements  and  metamorphism 
was  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  nucleus,  and  of  the 
deep-seated  sediments  themselves. 

Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  has  entertained  a  similar, 
view*  as  to  the  cause  of  subsidence.  "Suppose,"  he 
says,  "  sediments  accumulating  along  the  shores  of  a  con- 
tinent, the  first  effect  is  lithification,  and  therefore,  increas- 
ing density,  and  therefore,  contraction  and  subsidence, 
paripassti  with  the  deposit.  Next,  if  the  sedimentation 
continues,  follows  aqueo-igneous  softening,  or  even  melt- 
ing, not  only  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sediments  them- 
selves, but  of  the  underlymg  strata  upo?i  which  they  were 
deposited.  The  subsidence  probably  continues  during 
this  process.  Finally,  this  softening  determines  a  Ihie  of 
yielding  to  horizontal  pressure^  and  a  consequent  ups  well- 
ing of  the  line  into  a  chain.  Thus  are  accounted  for, 
first,  the  subsidence,  then  the  subsequent  upheaval,  and 
also  the  metamorphism  of  the  lower  strata  so  universal  in 
great  mountain  chains"  (p.  468).t  Professor  J.  D.  Dana 
attributes  the  subsidence  chiefly,  at  least,  to  lateral  pres- 

•  J.  Le  Contc,  A  Theory  aj  Uu  Formation  of  the  Gnat  Featurt*  of  the 
Eai'th*$  Surface,  Amer.  Jour.  8cl.,  HI,  Iv,  345-56,  40O-7S,  Nov.  and  Dcc.»  1878. 

t  Snbeidence  under  weight  of  sediments  is  recognised  by  J.  S.  Gardner  and 
Dr.  Charles  Bicketts  in  commanicationa  to  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British 
Ataoclatlon  in  1888.— Nature^  zzrl,  468, 409,  Sept.  7, 168S.    See,  aI»o.  note  p.  334. 
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sure.  He  holds  distinctly,  also,  to  a  real  local  elevation  of 
the  crust  along  a  mountain  geosynclinal,  at  the  end  of  the 
subsidence,  attended  by  plication  and  metamorphism.  He 
holds  also,  that  real  elevations  occur  sometimes  without 
plication  and  metamorphism.* 

This  theory  offers  a  probable  explanation  of  the  aug- 
mented thickness  of  mountain  formations,!  but  physical 
geologists  will  scarcely  indorse  the  presumption  that  the 
formation  of  a  geosynclinal  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of 
sediments.  It  is  indeed,  frequently  asserted  that  delta 
regions  are  generally  in  j)rocess  of  subsidence  under  the 
weight  of  deposits;  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  crust 
possessing  sufficient  rigidity  to  sustain  the  weight  of  moun- 
tains, would  be  subject  to  depression  under  the  load  of  a 
few  feet  of  sediments  buoyed  up  by  immersion  in  the  seaj. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Clarence  King  has  shown§  that  subsidence 
has  in  some  cases  accompanied  unloading  of  sediments, 
and  the  accumulation  of  sediments  has  been  attended  bv 
upheaval.  The  theory  apparently  inverts  the  relative 
positions  of  cause  and  effect.  ||  If,  however,  subsidence 
from  nuclear  contraction  or  any  other  cause  is  taking  place 
along  a  shore,  this  depression  will  naturally  determine  the 
place  of  excessive  accumulation  of  sediments,  especially 
if  an  ocean  current  corresponds  in  position  and  direction. 

♦  Dana,  Results  of  the  Earth's  Cotitraction,  Amcr.  Jour.  Sci.»  III,  v,  423  43, 
June,  IHTJ,  continued,  ib.,  vi,  0-14,  104-fi,  101-72. 

T  Prof .  J.  D.  WhiliH-y  apcrilu-a  the  thickrnin^  of  the  forniationt*  reiwsing 
along  the  rtaTik><of  ;i  u'ranite  axi-*  to  the  denudation  of  this*  axis  after  upheaval  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean.  (J.  D.  Whitney:  Mountain  Building.  Also,  North 
American  R(v\ea\  cxiii,  2:J5-74.)  How  high  must  the  axij»  have  been  to  eupply 
the  requiHite  amount  of  t^ediments  in  any  averajre  case? 

^Compare  Fisher,  Geographical  Magazine,  x,  248. 

$  King :    Geology  of  the  UOth  Parallel,  i,  357,  732. 

I  NcverthelcBs  M.  Faye  attributes  even  greater  cffectr«  to  accumulation  of 
bunlens  upon  the  ocean'f*  bott<mi.  This  depre^nion  of  the  Hoa-bottoni  is  recip- 
rocated, he  thinlvH,  by  the  elevation  of  continentn  and  mountain  chainn.  To  the 
weight  of  Hcdimcnt.-,  liowever  is  added,  on  his  theory,  the  effect  of  increased 
thickening  of  the  cooled  crust  under  the  ocean.— i^ay«,  Annuaire  <Ju  Bureau 
(Us  Longitudes,  1881. 
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This  theory  also  explains  the  coarsely  fragmental 
character  of  the  deposits,  especially  if  the  depression  is 
overflowed  by  an  ocean  current  bringing  sediments  from  a 
crumbling  coast,  as  was  suggested  by  Professor  Hall,  who 
posited  a  wasting  continent  to  the  northeast  of  the  Ap- 
palachian geosynclinal. 

The  theory  is  unsatisfactory,  however,  on  two  additional 
points.  Perhaps  it  should  be  said  the  theory  is  incom- 
plete. It  does  not  offer  an  adequate  explanation  of  moun- 
tain saliences.  That  some  mountains  are  strictly  results 
of  neighboring  erosions  cannot  bo  doubted.  Nor  is  it 
easier  to  doubt  that  others  have  originated  through 
some  sort  of  local  elevation.  Very  few  Americm  or 
European  mountains  indicate  by  their  structure  that  they 
are  mere  remnants  of  wasted  continents.  The  dips  of  the 
strata  flanking  them  almost  universally  demonstrate  that 
uplifts  have  taken  place  which  have  inclined  tlie  sheets  of 
sediments  along  each  side.  Nor  does  the  theory  offer  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  enormous  amount  of  plication 
and  crumpling  which  generally  accompany  mountain  forms. 
It  seems  to  conceive  the  synclinal  trough  filled  by  sedi- 
ments to  a  state  of  convexity  and  so  maintained  while 
slowly  sinking.  The  sinking  process  effects  the  plication. 
Now  the  plication,  in  many  cases,  amounts  to  at  least  twice 
the  horizontal  extent  of  the  formation,  and  this  would  re- 
quire in  a  synclinal  twenty-five  miles  wide,  a  vertical  alti- 
tude of  fifty  miles.  In  any  ordinary  case  of  crumpling  or 
plication,  the  altitude  must  have  been  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  synclinal,  or  so  nearly  equal  to  it  as  to  annihilate 
all  presumption  in  favor  of  the  theory.  Dr.  Hunt  joins  to 
this  action  the  secular  contraction  of  the  earth's  nucleus, 
and  Professor  J.  Le  Conte,  Professor  .1.  I).  Dana  and  others 
assign  secular  contraction  alone  as  tiie  cause  of  j>lieations 
along  a  filling  geosynclinal.     The   latter  two  also  main- 
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taia  that  the  plications  were  produced  chiefly  at  the  end 
of  the  process  of  subsidence. 

4.  Theory  of  Mashimj  To(f ether. —\\\  1872,  Mr.  Robert 
Mallet,  an  eminent  English  engineer,  propounded*  the 
theory  that  the  secular  contraction  of  the  earth^s  nucleus 
had  developed  tensions  in  the  crust,  which  found  relief  in 
the  local  crushing  of  the  rocks  along  lines  of  relative  weak- 
ness, and  thus  heat  was  evolved  by  transformation  of  me- 
chanical energy.  Mr.  Mallet,  however,  maintained  that  in 
the  earlier  condition  of  the  earth,  while  the  crust  was  thin- 
ner, tangential  thrust  had  developed  mountain  folds,  where- 
as, in  modern  times,  it  develops  chiefly  vulcanic  and  seismic 
phenomena.  He  substantiated  his  theory  by  a  citation  of 
many  results  of  the  experimental  crushing  of  rock  frag- 
ments, and  calculated  that  the  total  heat  escaping  through 
volcanic  vents  is  fullv  accounted  for  by  the  thermal  effects 
of  the  secular  crushing  of  the  crust,  while  the  normal 
radiation  is  supplied  by  slow  conduction  from  the  primi- 
tively heated  interior.  Mr.  Mallet  subsequently  enforced 
these  views  by  many  observations,  experiments  and  calcu- 
lations.! 

*MaIIct,  Volcanic  Energy,  an  Attempt  to  Develop  its  True  Origin  and  Cos- 
nUcal  Relatione,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  No.  130,  1872,  Phil.  Trans.,  1873,  pt.  i,  147,  ab- 
street  in  Am^r.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  iv,  401J-13;  \ii,  145-8;  additionn  to  this,  PAi^ 
Trans. ^  1875,  clxv,  pt.  1,  ab^tmrt  in  Anwr.  Jour.  Sci.^  HI,  viii,  140-1.  For  criti- 
cisms and  comments  on  Mall(rt'i*  theory  Pee  Sir  William  Thomson,  Xature^  Jan. 
18  and  Feb.  1,  1872  (compared  with  which  hcc  J.  (;.  Barnard,  Smitfufonian  Confri- 
hutions^  No.  240,  and  Sir  W.  Thomson's  later  pnblicationi*,  with  moditted  views); 
D.Forbes,  Nature,  Feb.  r,.  IHTJ;  F.  W.  Hutton,  Nature,  Nov.  27,1873:  E.  W. 
Ililgard,  Amer.  Jour.  Sri.,  Ill,  vii.  5ri.')-4r),  June,  1874,  anil  Phil.  J/ag.,  July,  1874,41. 

t Robert  Mallet,  On  the  Temperature  Attainable  by  Rock-cruHhing^  and  Us 
Conseqnetn-es,  Phil.  Mair ,  July,  1875,  1-13,  and  Az/wr.  Jour.  Sci.  Ill,  x,  956-68, 
xii,  46:3;  Phil.  Mag.,  V.  i,  \\)-il.  See,  al-^o,  Mr.  Mallets  Introduction  to  L. 
Palraieri's  work  ou  the  PJrupfion  of  VeMucius  in  ISli^  entitled.  On  the  Present 
State  of  Knowledge  of  Terrextrial  Vulcanicity^  the  CoMmical  Nature  and  Rela- 
tions of  Vnlautoes  and  Earthquakes,  abstract  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.^  Ill,  v,  219-25. 
Numerous  other  publications  by  Mr.  Mallet  bearing  more  particularly  on  the 
science  of  volcanoes  and  eartlKinakes  may  be  found  in  Trann.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.^ 
1848;  R^porlA  to  lirffhth  Aftfior.,  1850,  1851,  1852,  ia53,  1854,  and  Trans.  Brit. 
Assoc ,  1857-8;  The  Great  Neapolitan  Earthquake  of  1867,  8vo,  1862,  pt.  iii;  PhU, 
Trans.,  1862,  and  Amer.  Jour.  Sd.,  Ill,  v,  302. 
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It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Professor  Wurtz,  as 
early  as  1866,  advanced  kindred  ideas.*  He  referred  to 
"the  tremendous  dynamic  agencies  whose  effects  of  up- 
heaval, subsidence,  disruption  and  displacement  we  find 
so  widely  manifest.  [These]  while  doubtless  themselves 
engendered  of  the  pent-up  heat-energy  of  tlie  interior, 
must  have  given  birth  to,  or  have  been  in  part  transmuted 
into,  heat-motion.  Hence  I  deduce  two  conclusions  of 
great  moment,  but  one  or  two  of  which  can  now  be  dwelt 
upon.  It  follows,  for  instance,  that  in  our  theoretical 
views  of  metamorphism,  we  are  by  no  means  of  necessity 
limited  for  our  essential  chemical  excitant,  merely  to  that 
portion  of  the  hypothecated  residual  cosmical  heat  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  retained  by  the  emerging 
ocean  floor.  Neither  elevation  nor  subsidence  (both  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  enormous  compression)  could  occur 
without  rise  of  temperature."  *  *  *  In  a  note  he  in- 
quires, "whether  the  general  rise  of  heat  represented  as 
found  on  descent  into  European  mines,  may  not  possibly 
admit  of  a  similar  explanation." 

Almost  simultaneously,  a  similar  conception  was  put 
forth  by  Mr.  George L.  Vose.f  "The  enormous  pressure," 
he  says,  "generated  in  the  folding  of  masses  of  rocks  the 
depth  of  which  is  measured  by  miles,"  must  result  in 
great  mechanical  and  chemical  changes.  But  Wurtz  and 
Vose  merely  made  suggestions. 

Quite  independently  of  Mallet's  reasoning  and  appar- 
ently, also,  of  the  inconspicuous  suggestions  of  Wurtz  and 
Vose  (though  both  are  mentioned).  Professor  Joseph  Le 

♦  In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Apsoclation  at  its  Buffalo  meetinf;, 
and  afterward  publinhed  in  the  Am^r.  Jour,  of  Mimntj,  Jan.  25,  1H68.  Sec 
extract  in  Amer.  Jour.  Scl.^  Ill,  v,  385-4. 

+  Vo»e:  Orographic  Otology^  or  the  Origin  of  Mountains.  A  Keview.  Bos- 
ton, 1866.    8vo.    186  pp. 
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Ck>ntey  of  California,  arrived  at  very  similar  conclusions,* 
and  like  Mallet  presented  tlieni  with  ade()uate  exposition. 
He,  however,  combined  with  them  Hairs  conception  of 
copious  deposition  along  a  sinking  s(?a-hottom.  He  went 
beyond  Hall,  at  the  same;  time,  in  maintaining  a  local  ele- 
vation of  the  subsided  belt,  though  this  was  viewed  simply 
as  the  consequence  of  extensive  mashing  together,  and 
not  of  folding.  "According  to  my  view,"  he  says,  "this 
yielding  [to  tangential  thrust]  is  not  by  upbending  into 
an  arch,  leaving  a  hollow  space  beneath,  nor  such  an  arch 
filled  and  supported  by  an  interior  liquid,  but  a  mashintj 
or  criishing  together  horizontalh/,  like  dough  or  plastic 
clai/y  with  /oldi?ign  of  the  strata^  and  an  upswelling  and 
thickening  of  the  whole  squeezed  niass^  According  to 
Professor  Le  Coiite's  views,  previously  explained,  the 
"upswelling"  must  be  accompanied  by  a  still  greater 
downswelling  to  counterpoise  the  eI(>vatio!i.  This  view  is 
also  maintained  by  Hev.  ().  Fisher,  who  says:  "The  pecul- 
iar arrangement  which  is  requisite  for  the  ecjuilibrium  of 
a  disturbed  crust  resting  upon  a  heavier  fluid  substratum 
is,  that  for  every  subiujrial  elevation  above  the  mean  sur- 
face there  must  be  a  corresponding  protuberance  dipping 
downwards  into  the  fluid  below;  and,  according  to  the 
relative  densities  which  w(;  have  assumed,  the  depth  of 
these  protuberances  must  b<'  about  ten  times  the  height  of 
the  elevations."  t  The  writer  proceeds  to  state  that  this 
deep  protuberance  wouM  explain  the  relative  feeble  action 
of  mountains  on  the  pendulum,  since  the  mountain  and  its 
"roots"  would   be  less  dense  than  the  fluid  in  which   they 

♦J.  I.o  (lonto,  .4  Thtonj  of  the  Foruiation  of  the  Great  Featuret  of  the 
Earth's  Surface,  Aiiur.  Jonr.  Sci.,  Ill,  iv,  at5  and  4<>0,  Nov.  hikI  Doc,  1872.  Sup- 
plcmt'iitary  Xoto,  v,  l.Vi.  S**'  T.  S.  Hunts  Criticisnis  in  irf.,  v.  »V4-70,  and  Lc 
Contc's  Reply  in  id.,  v,  148,  June,  187:J.  See  A.  D.  Duiiu'h  remarks  in  icf.,  v, 
26-8. 

t  Fisher:  Physics  of  the  Karth's  Crnst^28l6.  Prof.  Jamen  Hall  had  previously 
said  of  mountainei,  "There  in  doubtless  as  much  of  the  mass  below  the  level  of 
the  Hca  aK  above  it."— Pal.  New  York^  lii,  Introduction, 

21 
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float;  but  he  states  elsewhere  that  "the  downward  protu- 
berances of  the  crust  into  tlie  fluid  substratum,  which  we 
have  termed  the  roots  of  the  mountains,  will  be  gradually 
melted,"  and  in  this  he  is  unquestionably  correct.  This 
must  cause  the  mountain  ffraduallv  to  subside  to  the  com- 
mon  level,  or  the  elevation  must  be  sustained  arch-like, 
with  the  creation  of  strains  in  the  contiguous  crust.  But 
as  the  mountains  have  not  subsided,  they  must,  therefore, 
consist  of  elevations  without  "roots,"  and  these  elevated 
masses  of  matter,  so  far  below  the  melting  temperature, 
must  be  dtnser  than  the' underlying  fluid.  Ilence  they 
should  exert  an  exrt'ss  of  attraction  on  the  pendulum, 
instead  of  a  deficiency.  It  socms  more  probable  that  the 
elevations  are  sustained  partly  by  flotation,  and  partly  by 
lateral  resistances  of  the  crust,  and  that  the  li< fitter  liquid 
fills  a  portion  of  the  arch,  giving  the  mountain  a  mean 
density  less  than  if  it  were  completely  solid  and  cold. 

The  final  crushing  tog(»ther  of  a  ge<;synclinal,  forming 
a  mountain  protuberance,  constitutes  what  Professor  Dana 
has  styled  a  "synclinorium."  "In  such  a  process  of 
formation,"  he  says,  "elevation  by  direct  uplift  of  the 
underlying  crust  has  no  necessary  place.  The  attending 
plications  may  make  elevations  on  a  vast  scale,  and  so 
also  may  the  shoves  ui)ward  along  the  lines  of  fracture, 
and  crushing  may  sometimes  add  to  the  effect;  but  eleva- 
tion  from  an  upward  movement  of  thi^  downward  bent 
crust  is  onlv  an  inin'dental  concomitant,  if  it  occur  at  all."* 

Tn  connection  with  the  effects  of  crushing  pressure,  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  the  older  views  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell:  "To  assume  that  any  set  of  strata  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  made  up  of  sucjh  cohesive  and  un- 
yielding materials  as  to  be  able  to  resist  a  power  of  such 
stupendous  energy  [as  that  which  uplifted  the  coast  of 
Chili,  in  182'^  and  1835]  if  it«  direction,  instead  of  being 

•Dana,  Am^r.  Journal  of  Science  ^  III,  v,  4;n. 
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vertical,  hmppened  to  be  oblique  or  horizontal,  would  be 
extremely  rash.  But,  if  they  could  yield  to  a  sideway 
thrusty  even  in  a  slight  degrot*,  thoy  would  become 
squeezed  and  folded  to  any  amount,  if  subjected  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  to  the  n'peated  action  of  the 
same  force.  *  ♦  ♦  Among  the  causes  of  lateral  pres- 
sure, the  expansion  by  heat  of  large  masses  of  solid  stone 
intervening  between  others  which  have  a  different  degree 
of  expansibility,  or  which  happen  not  to  have  their  tem- 
perature raised  at  the  same  time,  may  play  an  important 
{>art.  But  as  we  know  that  rooks  have  so  often  sunk  down 
thousands  of  feet  below  their  original  level,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  much  of  the  bending  of  pliant  strata,  and  the 
packing  of  the  same  into  smaller  spaces,  have  frequently 
been  occasioned  by  subsidence."  * 

5.  Stateitient  of  sepnrnte  Co)is(i'ur(ive  Conceptions 
rel<itive  to  Jfoitntain-fnakinf/, — Having  presented  a  con- 
cise outline  of  the  priiieipal  theoretical  systems  of  moun- 
tain-making, we  may  glance  back  and  eliminate  the  dis- 
tinct conceptions  which  have  risen  into  notice  from  time 
to  time,  and  most  of  which  have  souic  valid  grounds  for 
recognition,  and  have  contributed  something  to  the  final 
theory.     Thev  mav  bo  enumerated  as  follows: 

(a)  A  liquid  nucleus  and  comparatively  thin  crust. 

Explains  internal  heat,  and  instability  of  earth's  surface. 
Objections.    Astronomical,  hasod  on  precession,  nutation,  tides, 
moon's  si'cular  a(;ce]eration;  also  sui)iK)rt  of  mountain  cluiins. 
[Probably  mostly  pxMl. ] 
(6)  A  solid  nucleus  and  a  plastic  zone,  eitlier  continuous  (Fisher)  or 
interrupted  (W.  Hopkins), 
Explains  terrestrial  rigidity;  also,  in  i>art,  vulcanic  and  seis- 
mic plienomena. 

♦  Sir  C.  Lyell :  Prindp'e*  of  Otology,  8th  cd.,  1850,  pp.  167-8.  The  mashing 
proccs«  i»  rccoKiiiziMl  by  Prof.  C.  II.  lUtchcock  in  hirt  diM>.ii»sion  of  tho  White 
MonntaiuH  {Geology  of  AV«'  Hampshire^  i,  .MS-'-W,  1874).  He  also  flndi*  strata 
crumpled  in  deUii  and  not  in  the  raaus  and  all  alike,  as  represented  by  Kogenj 
(W.,  il,  114,  1877). 
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(e)  Action  of  elastic  vapors  honeath  the  onist. 
Explains  volcanic  and  seismic  plienoniena. 
Objection,   Inadequate  for  mountain  formation  and  mainten- 
ance.    [Good.] 
(rf)  Secular  contraction  of  tlie  earth  more  rapid  in  the  nucleus,  thus 

causing  stresses  in  the  crust  (C.  Prevost). 
(tf)  The  stresses  of  the  crust  find  relief  in  wrinkles  and  plications. 
i^^;^at/iji  elevations,  anticHnals  and  synclinals  with  or  without 

plications. 
Object iofis.  (oa)  Contraction  insuflicient  (Dutton,  Fisher).     [To 

lie  considered.]     (bb)  The  wrinkles  would  not  serve  as  germs 

of  elongated  mountain  ranges  (Dutton).     [Good.] 
(/)  The  stresses  of  the  crust  find  relief  in  mashing  together. 

Explains  heat  and  metamorphism  (Wurtz.  Mallet)  as  well  as 

plications  ( Le  Conte). 
Objectiotis.   {aa)  Would    not  develop  sulfieient  heat  (Dutton). 

[To  l)e  considered.]    {bh)  The  heat  would  not   k'  sufliciently 

localized  (Dutton.  Fislier).     [Xot  good.] 
{g)  The  mashing  together  sometimes  n*sults  in  niountain-^ike   u|>- 

swellings  which  have  still  gcat4*r  down-swellings  to  eount<?r- 

IK)ise  them  (Le  Coute,  Fisher). 
Explains  the  equilibrium  as  in  an  assumed  state  of  flotation, 

and  relieves  the  crust  of  strains  derive<l  from  iheir  weight  (if 

that  be  necessary). 
Objections,   {an)  The  downward  protuberniicrs  would  be  melted 

off.     [Good.]    (bb)  The  crust  can  stand  the  strain.     [Good.) 

(cr)  Pendulum  phenomena  show  the   mountains  deficient  in 

mass  or  density.     |  G(kkI.  ] 
(h)   A  residue  of  the  primitive  lieat  remains  in  the  earth. 

Explains  internal  heat  and  accompanying  effects. 
{i)  Ascent  of  isogeothermal  planes  as  a  consequence  of  sedimentation 

(Babbage,  Ilerschel). 
Explains  metamorphism  of  sediments. 
Objection.    Does  not  explain  metamorphism  in  strata  overlying 

strata  not  metamorphic.     [(icmmI.] 
(j)  Excessive  s<»dimentation  along  geosyncliuals —  these  being  either 

the  effects  (Hall)  or  the  cause  (Le  Conte)  of  the  excels  of  >edi- 

mentation. 
Explains  (aa)  deep  .si'aled   metamorphism;    (bb)  gieat    thiek- 

ness  and  fragmental  character  of  mountain  formations. 
Objection,     Insufficient,  as  giving  no  explanation  of  the  longi- 
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tadinal  extension  of  geosynrlinals  or  of  the  causes  which  may 
produce  Ihem  (ocean  currents  or  nuclear  contraction).  [Gootl.  | 
(k)  Igneous  and  perhaps  aqueo-igneous  softenitig  along  a  doe\i  gi'o* 
synclinal. 
Explaiiis  (aa)  existence  and  direction  of  a  lino  of  weakness; 
(bh)  Local  mctamorpliisin  and  vulcanisin. 
(/)  Contmction  under  wean  basiiiN  developing  results  more  es|>ecially 
along  continental  shores  (Dana). 
Explains  the  l)order  lix^ation  of  nioiintiiin  chains  and  volca- 
noes. 
Objection.    The  ocean  Ix^ltonis  seem  to  have  Imh'u  also  the  seat 
of  development  of  contract ional  results.     [Good.] 
(m)  Weight  of  ocean  would  add  something  to  landward   pressure 

resulting  from  (/). 
(n)  Contractions  under  extensive  plains  develojHng   results  along 
border  chains  of  mountains. 
Explai?M  (rta)  absence  of  j)licat ions  from  extensive  land  areas; 

(bb)  The  bonier  Iwation  of  mountain  chains. 
Objection  to  (m)  and  (//).     The  crust  would  not   slip,  even   if 
resting  on  a  liquid  (Dutton).     [Xot  goo<l.] 
(o)  Union  of  superheated  steam  witli  a  zou(?  of  matter  IxMieath  the 
crust,  forming  a  state  of  igneo-aqueous  fusion  (Fisher). 
Explains  lateral  pressure  (as  tlie  autlior  of  it  thinks)   to  sup- 
ply alleged  deficiency  of  (Contract ional  tension. 
Objections.    Energy  insuflicient;  action  too  local  and  too  little 
persistent.     [Good.] 
{p)  Tidal  action  on  the  primitive  forming  crust,  as  determinative  of 
lines  of  submeridional  structure  in  the  crust.     (See  this  work, 
Part  II,  Ch.  ii,  g  G,  4.) 
Explains  (aa)  existence  of  elongated  geosynclinals ;  (66)  Their 
submeridional    direction  —  botli    otherwise    entirelv    unex- 
plained;  (cc)  The  determination  of  the  oceanic  circulation  in 
definite  submeridional  currents,  should  these  be  appealed  to 
as  cause  of  submcridionni  sedimentation  and  subsidence. 
iq)  Tidal  action  on  the  modern  earth  as  a  tributary  cause  of  vulcan- 
ism  and  seismic  phenomena  —  acting  (aa)  By  the  production 
of  crushing  stresses;  {bh)  By  the  partial  relief  of  pressure  in 
places,  and  consequent  fusion  (King).     (See  this  work,  Part 
II,  Ch.  ii,  §  0,  0.) 
Explains  relations  of  these  phenomena  to  lunar  and  solar  posi- 
tions. 
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0.  Until  ConctfitiOH  f\f  Orogenic  Hisiary. —  This 
series  of  results,  workeil  out  by  many  miiids,  probably 
supplies  all  the  principal  elements  of  a  final  theory.  I 
shall,  therefore,  undertake  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
concise  digest  of  orogenic  history,  framed  of  those  con- 
ceptions which  seem  best  to  comport  with  observed  facts, 
and  with  the  operations  of  physical  forces. 

While  the  molten  earth  was  growing  through  the  pre- 
cipitation of  mineral  rains,  consolidation  began  at  the 
centre.  The  heat  of  the  solid  nucleus  was  exceedingly 
intense,  and  could  escape  only  by  conduction  to  the  envel- 
oping fluid,  and  thence  hy  convection  to  the  terrestrial 
surface.  When  superiicial  incrustation  began,  the  Jffiiti 
portion  of  the  earth  had  fallen  nearly  to  the  temperature 
of  soliditication.  The  forming  crust  having  a  tempera- 
ture little  below  that  of  the  underlying  liquid,  its  density 
was  less,  and  it  floated  on  the  liquid  magma;  though  later, 
when  its  mean  densitv  somewhat    exceeded   that  of  the 

ft 

magma,  its  own  rigidity  may  have  contributed  something 
to  its  support.  At  this  stage  the  moon  probably  was  much 
nearer  the  earth  than  at  present,  and  the  tidal  action  was 
intense.  While  in  the  fonnative  stage,  the  crust  was  im- 
pressed by  systems  of  submcridional  structure,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  tidal  lagging  which  gave  the  tidal  force  of 
the  moon  an  effective  tangential  component.  In  this 
action  was  implanted  that  bias  toward  meridionality  which 
has  revealed  itself  in  all  the  great  primitive  features  of 
the  earth's  crust.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  when  nuclear 
contraction  became  operative  in  the  wrinkling  of  the  crust, 
the  wrinkles  became  elongated  and  meridional;  and  the 
contractional  results  transverse  to  these  j)rodu<^ed  only 
rugae  and  knobs  in  the  main  wrinkles,  or  at  most,  short 
transverse  plications.  Probably,  to  some  extent  also,  the 
tendency  to  latitudinal  wrinkling  was  transformed,  over 
plains,  by  displacement  of  parts,  into  movements  conform- 
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able  with  the  fundamental  and  predeterminfMl  system  of 
wrinkles.  This  is  the  only  solution  of  a  difficuitv  which 
Captain  Dutton  has  shrewdly  ur^od  against  the  contrac- 
tional  theory;  and  the  solution  seems  satisfactory. 

The  first  ocean  spread  itself  universally  over  the  wrink- 
ling crust.  There  were  ridges  and  vallc»ys  beneath  the 
sea.  The  thickening  of  the  crust  experienced  an  accelera- 
tion. Copious  chemical  precipitates  were  thrown  down, 
and  mechanical  detritus  was  mingled  a!i<l  interstratified 
with  the  precipitates.  The  atmosphere  had  yielded  some- 
thing to  the  gathering  sediments,  so  that  the  crust  re- 
ceived more  than  it  gave.  At  a  later  stage  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  nucleus  enlarged  the  wrinkles,  and  the 
inequalities  of  the  sea  bottom  resulted  in  partial  emer- 
gences. Simple  synclinals  were  now  coml)irn*ng  into 
geosynclinals.  The  emergent  crust  was  powerfully  eroded, 
and  the  sediments  gathered  along  the  deeper  synclinals 
and  geosynclinals,  more  especially  if  these*  were  located 
near  the  origin  of  the  sediments.  Meanwhile  the  nuclear 
contraction  continued  to  depress  the  geosynclinals  and 
elevate  the  geanticlinals.  If  water,  confined  beneath  the 
crust,  was  capable  of  uniting  with  the  molten  mass,  its 
progressive  escape  should  have  supplemented  the  possibly 
insufficient  results  of  simple  nuclear  cooling.  With  acces- 
sion of  sedimentary  layers  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
crust,  corresponding  thicknesses  were  melted  from  the 
under  surface,  except  so  far  as  progressive  cooling  of  the 
earth,  or  diminished  conductivity  of  the  crust  permitted 
a  permanent  thickening  of  the  crust.  Thus,  step  by  step, 
with  the  emergence  of  the  geanticlinals,  proceeded  the 
depression  of  the  geosynclinals,  and  the  filling  of  certain 
of  them  with  sediments.  The  excess  of  sedimentation 
along  the  geosynclinals  caused  these  regions  to  experience 
most  the  melting  and  softening  action  of  the  heat  beneath. 
By  degrees  some  of  the  geosynclinals  became  composed 
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of  softened  sediments  below,  and  fresh  and  imperfectly 
consolidated  sediments  above,  while  the  main  expanses  of 
the  crust  were  composed  of  older  and  more  rigid  materials. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  gcanticlinals.  The  geo- 
synclinals  were  therefore  zones  of  weakness  in  the  crust 
With  continued  nuclear  shrinkage,  the  geosynclinals  con- 
tinued to  sink  and  the  geanticlinals  to  rise,  until  at  length 
the  lateral  thrust  of  a  geanticlinal  mass  became  too  great 
for  one  of  the  contiguous  geosynclinals  to  bear.  The 
geosynclinal  refused  to  be  further  depressed.  The  plastic 
mass  yielded  by  collapse.  The  result  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  crumpling,  plication  and  crushing  of  the  soft- 
ened strata,  with  the  development  of  additional  heat  and 
the  formation  of  faults  and  slides,  and  some  shoving  and 
over-slipping.  These  effects  would  he  greatest  along  the 
axis  of  the  geosynclinal.  While  the  geanticlinal  subsided 
to  some  extent,  the  geosynclinal  was  levelled  up  to  the  sea 
surface,  or  even  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  above  it. 
The  synclinorium  was  now  complete.  There  was  undoubt- 
edly some,  perhaps  great,  simultaneous  downward  swelling 
beneath  the  crumpling  geosynclinal,  but  while  the  emerged 
protuberance  was  becoming  cold  and  rigid,  the  submerged 
protuberance  gradually  disappeared.  Subsequent  sub- 
aerial  erosions  reduced  the  elevated  range  to  the  condition 
in  which  mountains  present  themselves  to  human  observa- 
tion, while  meantime  the  wasting  material  was  transported 
into  other  geosynclinals  whose  crises  had  not  yet  been 
reached. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  elevation  of  the  depressed 
geosynclinal  into  a  protuberance  of  mountain  nmgnitude 
presents  some  mechanical  difliculties  which  may  need  to  be 
further  considered.  Is  the  simple  work  of  crumpling, 
mashing  and  plication  a  suihcient  explanation  of  the  anti 
clinal  structure,  and  often  enormous  elevation,  which 
belong  to  mountain  phenomena  ?     M.  Faye  has  considered 
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the  influence  of  the  ocean^s  bottom  temperature  upon  the 
thiokness  of  the  suboceanic  crust,  and  he  argues  that  the 
subsidence  of  the  thic?ken<Hl  ocean  floor  would  react  be- 
neath the  continental  areas,  and  produce  all  the  phenomena 
aacribable  to  upheaval.  The  doctrine  of  wrinkling  by 
lateral  pressure,  he  dismisses  entirely.  Now  it  can  be 
readily  admitted  that  such  subsidence  of  ocean  bottoms, 
additionally  loaded  by  the  weight  of  ocean  waters,  would 
result.  A  part  of  the  subsidence  would  be  compensated 
by  refusion  on  the  under  surface,  as  before  explained,  and 
a  residual  part  would  exert  a  mechanical  pressure  which 
wonld'react  under  the  land.  But  the  reaction  would  be 
generally  distributed.  It  might  thus  tend  to  upraise  broad 
continental  surfaces,  and  force  lava  through  the  weak 
places  of  the  crust.  But  the  greater  problem  in  geological 
mechanics  is  to  explain  the  special  and  local  elevatory 
phenomena  seen  in  mountains,  and  especially  the  great 
and  numerous  folds  which  have  come  into  existence  in  the 
principal  mountain  chains.  It  is  possible  that  the  great 
and  constant  pressure  exerted  by  the  thickened  ocean  bot- 
toms upon  the  fluid  understratum  may  determine  a  constant 
tendency  of  other  parts  of  the  crust  to  rise,  and  thus  con- 
tribute something  to  the  mechanical  agencies  which  pro- 
duce mountainous  elevations  on  occasion  of  the  collapse  of 
a  loaded  and  softened  geosynclinal. 

The  synclinorium  was  now  more  an  arch  than  a  geosyn- 
clinal. While,  tlierefore,  nucleal  contraction  continued 
through  later  ages,  the  synclinorium  presented  a  form 
which  invited  further  uplifts.  It  became,  in  some  cases, 
a  true  geanticlinal  undergoing  supplementary  uplifts  from 
age  to  age,  or  sometimes  sinking  as  some  neighboring 
geosynclinal  attained  its  crisis 

Thus  the  crests  of  mountain  ranges  are  lines  of  fracture, 
and  often  of  prolonged  structural  weakness.  In  all  cases, 
excessive  erosion  has  thinned  and   weakened  the  rocky 
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covering  of  the  plastic  magma  which  rises  into  the  moun- 
tain form  —  not,  indeed,  to  a  point  above  the  general  level 
of  the  continent,  but  to  a  point  quite  above  the  general 
level  of  the  under  side  of  the  crust  —  but  more  especially 
beneath  chains  of  mountains  covering  elevated  regions  of 
great  breadth,  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Himalayan 
plateau,  *  and,  as  shown  to  some  extent,  in  the  section 
across  the  Alps,  Figure  52.  At  the  same  time,  the  actual 
thickness  of  the  solid  material  may  be  greater  in  moun- 
tains than  beneath  extensive  plains,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  amount  of  radiating  surface.  Yet,  in  case  of 
reactions  of  the  underlying  molten  matter  against  the 
crust,  in  consequence  of  local  subsidence  somewhere,  or 
even  the  general  gravitative  pressure  of  the  crust,  or  some 
motion  resulting  from  tidal  action,  it  must  be  that  easiest 
vent,  save  in  case  of  linear  fractures,  would  be  found  along 
the  crests  of  mountain  ranges.  On  this  reasoning,  the 
highest  ranges  would  be  most  likely  to  offer  easiest  relief. 
So  volcanic  vents  should  be  expected  at  mountain  sum- 
mits as  well  as  along  lines  of  fracture  in  the  level  crust. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  contended,  against  the  view  of 
Mr.  Poulett  Serope,  that  very  many  —  mostly  moderate- 
sized —  volcanic  mountains  are  not  wholly  formed  from 
erupted  matters. 

In  this  view,  the  location  of  a  progressing  geosynclinal 
and  its  svnclinorian  outcome  is  not  determined  bv  the 
ocean.  The  geosynclinal  is  an  incident  of  the  general 
diversification  of  the  earth's  surface  contour,  and  the 
synclinorian  outcome  depends  on  the  proximity  of  a  source 

♦  Thin  conception  iK  antlcipatfd  by  Arohdearon  Pratt.  *' It  is  possible,"  he 
MVP,  •'  that  the  Hiii)eral>nndant  matter  in  niountain  rceions  havini;  bem  heaved 
up  from  below,  oral  any  rate,  liavin*;  been  left  aloft  at*  the  <*arth  e(»ntraele(i  its 
volnme,  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  matter  below  the  mountains,  which  would, 
under  certain  circiimHtances.  have  the  tendency  of  counteracting:  their  effect  on 
the  plumb  line.'*  -  Pratt :  Tfif  Figurf  of  fh&  Karih,  4th  ed.,  87.  Compare  a!w) 
Airy,  Phil.  Trana.,  ISW;  Pratt,  Phil.  Trann.,  18.^8  »,  and  the  results  of  Schmei- 
zer'e  obvervations,  in  Monthly  XoHcfs  Ast.  Soc,  April,  1862. 
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of  sediments.  Ilemote  frr>iii  sliores,  preosynclinals  are  in 
progress  beneath  the  sea,  whifh  will  nt-ver  attain  synclin- 
orian  crises,  unless  some  revolution  provides  su}>plies  of 
sediments.  The  weight  of  the  ocean,  nevertlieless,  must 
have  contributed  somethintr  to  the  tangential  thrust  which 
increased  the  elevation  of  a  synclinorium  after  it  acquired 
the  relations  of  a  geanticlinal.  This,  however,  it  seems  to 
me,  must,  in  some  cases,  have  been  excee«led  by  the  tan- 
gential thrust  transmitted  from  a  broad  continental  space 
not  undergoing  plication,  and  especially  such  a  space 
already  raised  into  a  geanticlinal.  The  inclination  of 
synclinorian  folds  toward  the  continent  woul<l  result  rather 
from  the  continental  than  from  the  oceanic  thrust. 

Similarly,  the  border  situation  of  volcanic  ranges  is 
not  due  to  oceanic  action,  since  the  shore-line  and  the  vol- 
canic rantje  have  been  determined  simultaneouslv  bv  the 
position  of  a  completed  synclinorium.  The  oc'can  being 
in  proximity  to  the  volcano,  its  water  naturally  finds  access 
to  the  media  destined  to  be  ejected,  and  even  aids  in  their 
ejection;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  elastic  vapors 
are  capable  of  doing  the  greater  work  of  volcanic  and 
seismic  activity. 

The  progress  of  the  geosynclinal  would  be  attended  by 
the  slow  metamorphisin  of  the  deep  sediments,  through 
the  agency  of  internal  heat  and  water.  The  synclinorian 
crisis  would  produce  ])lications  and  elevations,  together 
with  additional  heat  and  further  metamorphism.  The 
completion  of  the  synclinorium  would  be  followed  by 
completed  crystallization  and  consolidation.  Later  geanti- 
clinal action  would  bring  the  mountain  chain  to  its  maxi- 
mum elevation.  In  still  later  periods,  this  elevation  would 
be  reduced  by  erosion  and  by  subsidence  resulting  from 
strains  in  the  contiguous  crust,  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
mountain- mass. 

7.   Atudyiical  C onspectita of  Oroyenic  SpeeuhUions. — 
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To  reiiiler  as  clear  as  possible  to  the  general  reader  the  re- 
lations of  the  various  thtMiries  of  mountain-making  which 
have  been  passed  in  n^view.  1  introduce  here  an  analytical 
exhibit  in  whioh  the  tlitTereiit  orogenic  conceptions  are 
rangeil  in  due  onltr  of  subortlination;  and  some  effort  is 
made  to  annex  to  tlie  several  characteristic  conceptions  of 
different  invest ijrators  the  views  which  thev  have  associated 
ill  their  systems  with  the  conceptions  contributed  by  them- 
selves. 

I.  Uoartion  of  heattnl  elastic  vajH^rs  iK'iieath  the  cnist. 

The  va|H»rs  gi'nerattMl   fn>iii  mattt-r  »i«lnn*tte<l  from 
aUue, 

Wilh  a  thin  tern^trial  cnisl Da\'^',  etc. 

With  a  Mtlitl  rarth  aiitl  liH-alhike^  of  hiva,  .     .     .    Hopkins. 
The  va{>ois  ^'iierated  iHMieath  thr  eru^t   in  a  liquid 

or   plasiii-   zone,   aiul    eau<in«r.   in  ti^snres.   hiteiiil 

eonii>ri's>ion,  eru^hini;  antl  plieations Fisher. 

II.  Ex|mnsi«>n  0>y  heat)  of  snl>side<l  stMliinent^.     .     .     _   Harraijk. 

III.  I>e|»i*essi»>n  of  thiekene*!  eru>t   U'lienth  «K-eans.  and 
ns'ietion  on  continent^ Fayi-^ 

IV.  Conlraetional  mechanism  (C.   Prevost,  K.  cle  I5«?au- 
inont.  S'diTwiek.  ete. ). 

Meriilii)nality  nnex{>laineil. 
Fhiiclity  primitive. 
The   earth's    nucleus    fluid   (TIumlK)l(lt.  v.    Buch, 

etc.) Old  Theory. 

Flniditv  or  phistieitv  limited  {o  a  zone  more  or  less 
eontiinious. 
Without  interventicm  of  geosynelinals.  and  with- 
out mashing  together.     Wrinkling  alone. 
Plications  the  accompaniment  of  gen-  \       Kefersteix, 

eral  eontraetion, (  Herschel.  etc. 

Plications  the  result  of  subsidence  of  fold: 
thickened  strata  insulting  from  erosion  (»f 
granitic  nucleus  of  mountain,  .  .  .  .  Whitney. 
With  the  intervention  of  geosynclinals  (Hall). 
Subsidence  caus(Hl  by  weight  of  sediments  (Hall), 
and  deei>-soate«l  condensation  (Hunt);  moun- 
tains only  relief  features  of  eroded  conti- 
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nents,   in    earlier  times  somehow  elevated 
(Biiffon,  de  Moiitlosier,   Lesley);  subsidence 
resulting  in    motion   or   fermentation   and 
pressure,  which,  with  moderate  accession  of 
heat  from  below,  cause  metamorphism,  etc.» 
(Hall)  [Continental  elevation  not  explained]. 
Subsidence  the  j>rincipal  cause  of  the  corru- 
gations of  the  earth's  strata,     ....         Hall. 
Subsidence  not  the  principal  cause  of   the 
earth's  corrugations,  but  only  of  their  jxh 
sition  and  (.lirection.      A  zone  of   plastic 
material  in  a<pieo-igneous  fusion  beneath 
the  crust,  augmented  by  subsidence  caus- 
ing vulcanic  phenomena  and  softening  of 
deep    crust,    forming    lines  of    weakness 
along  which  ai*e  developed  results  of  con- 
traction of   the  earth    and    of   the  deep 

crust  itself, Hunt. 

Subsidence  caused  progi-essively  by  lithifica- 
tion  below,  and  increasing  density,  and  after- 
ward aqueo-igneous  fusion,  metamorphism 
and  slaty  cleavage,  and  determination  of  line 
of  weaknos  and  yiehling  to  horizontal  pres- 
sure; no  elevation  except  by  crushing  to- 
gether, with  upswelling  and  corresponding 
down  swelling  Heat  i)arlly  primitive, 
partly  of  chemical  origin.  Continents  and 
(K'can  basins  resulting  from  uneipial  radial 
contraction.      [No  explanation  of  elevation 

without  plications.] ,  LeConte. 

Subsidence  an  incident  of  general  contmction. 
Copious  sedimentation  along  geosynclinals. 
Finally,  |)lications,  shoving  along  fractures, 
and  some  crushing,  resulting  in  elevation. 
Geanticlinal  elevations  discriminated.  In- 
creased j)ressure  from  the  side  of  the  great 

(K-cans, Dana. 

Fluidity  not  necessarily  primitive  (Wurtz,  Mallet). 
Fluidity  caused  by  contract ional  evolution  of  heat. 

Ileat  resulting  from  pressure  and  chemical  action.         VosE, 
Heat  resulting  from  crushing  of  earth's  crust. 
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with  aceoiniianying  thermal  and  mechanical 
consequences,  and  variations  in  rate  of  in- 
crease of  hyjKjgeal  temperature,  ....  Mallkt. 
Meridionality  of  crust -struetun*s  due  to  primitive  tidal 
action.  Fluidity  contractionnl.  tidal,  and  perha|)s 
primitive.  Sedimentation  along  geosynclinals  located 
in  i)osition  and  direction  by  the  lunar  ti<lal  actions  on 
the  primitive  earth ;  mashing  together  with  plications 
and  metamorphism ;  consequent  elevation  and  cor- 
resjwnding  depression:  the  <lepression  progressively 
removed  by  re-fusion,  and  the  mounUiin  standing- 
somewhat  arch-like,  with  a  molten  or  highly  heated 
core  and  lower  density;  weight  of  mountain  pro- 
ducing strains  in  the  crust,  mountain  consiMpiently 
undergoing  scH.*ular  subsidence.  Geanticlinal  eleva- 
tions protluced  by  lateral  pressure  resulting  from 
contraction,  and  secondarily,  in  part,  from  weight 
of  mountains.  Submarine  geosynclinals  and  gean- 
tidinals  iis  well  as  continental,  and  hence  no  greater 
contractional  pressuix*  from  oceanic  side,  .     .     .    This  Work. 

Various  other  sugo^estioiis  have  b(;eii  made  during'  the 
history  of  geological  speculation,  most  of  which  have 
never  gained  any  particular  repute.  M.  de  Boucheporn 
conjectured  that  each  geological  revolution  was  tlie  result 
of  a  sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis, 
caused  bv  collision  with  a  comet.     The  shook  before  the 

ft- 

last,  for  instance*,  left  the  equator  in  the  position  of  the 
Andes  chain;  tlie  last  left  it  in  the  actual  position;  the 
next  will  produce  still  another  revolution.  Geologists 
have  also  considered  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the  axis 
resulting  from  a  redistribution  of  the  land  and  water  — 
but  tijis  more  especially  to  explain  vicissitudes  of  climate.* 

♦  sir  Will.  Thomson,  Brit.  Atatoc.  Iff  p.,  187G,  Port  II,  p.  11 ;  Trani^.  Gtol.  Soc, 
Glasgow^  iv,  3i:j;  Ilnui^litoii,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.^  xxvl,  51,  April  4,  ISTH;  yature^ 
xviil,  26<i-8:  0.  H.  Darwin,  Trans  Roy.  Soc,  clxvii.  Part  I:  I.  F.  Twiwien, 
Qtiar.Jonr.  (ieol.  Soc.^  Feb.,  1878;  \\ry\  Athena' um^%2  Sep..  160!):  Croll.  Gfol. 
Mag.^  Sep..  1878;  E.  Hill.  (rrol.  Mag.y  .Imu*,  1878.  Sec  also  Laplace:  SyAfime  du 
Monde,  ed.  18*21,  p  392.  For  some  recent  view?  on  the  tendency  of  the  earth's 
crnnt  to  unhsldc  under  pressure,  sec  J.  StArkic  Gardner,  In  Nature^  xxviii,  3J3-7, 
Aaffust  %  1883. 
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This  speculation,  however,  generally  leaves  the  cause  of 
the  change,  even  if  real,  unaccounted  for.  Rev.  O.  Fisher 
suggested,  on  the  strength  of  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
separation  of  the  moon  from  tlie  plastic  earth,  that  perhaps 
the  ocean  basin  represents  tlie  cavity  left  on  that  occasion.* 

§  11.   UNEQUAL  THICKNESS  OF  THE  PLANETARY  CRUST. 

I-*et  us  recur  for  a  momtMJt  to  the  physical  conditions 
coexisting  with  the  mountain  masses  whose  origin  we  have 
sought  to  discover.  With  the  progressive  development  of 
wrinkles,  grouj)s  of  wrinkles  ami  continental  expanses,  a 
gradual  differentiation  of  different  regions  of  the  planetary 
surface  would  he  in  progress.  This  would  produce  that 
diversification  of  conditions  which  would  be  attended  by 
an  ever-increasing  diversification  in  the  organic  aspects  of 
land  and  water — siiiee,  as  will  be  nMuembered,  this  dis- 
cussion concerns  for  the  pres<*nt  a  j)lanet  upon  which  water 
has  existence.  As  we  can  hardly  supj)ose  conditions  on 
such  a  planet,  under  which  no  molecular  disintegration 
would  take  place,  wejiiust  conclude  that  the  emerged  and 
uplifted  folds  and  synclinorian  arches  of  the  crust  would 
be  exposed  to  ])erj)(»tual  denudation;  and  this  would  ulti- 
mately thin  the  crust  along  tin*  axes  of  the  great  folds  and 
arches  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mountains  of  anticlinal 
structure  would  tend  to  become  mere  shells  filled  with 
molten  matter,  or  at  least  matter  of  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. This  condition  of  mountain  masses  would  of  course 
impart  to  tliem  a  density  less  than  that  of  the  average 
crust  beneath  the  plains.  As  another  result,  the  mountain 
crests  would  be  lines  of  great  relative  weakness;  and 
hence  any  pressure  acting  from  beneath  would  be  most 
likely  to  find  relief  through  mountain  summits.  At  the 
same   time,  the    heated    matter  within   and  beneath   the 

♦  O.  Fitfher,  Nature^  xxv,  243-4. 
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mountain  would  be  exposed  to  a  freer  radiation  than  the 
matter  beneath  the  plain,  and  for  this  reason  the  solid  crust 
should  be  able  to  thicken  with  a  pace  somewhat  equal  to 
the  wastage  by  denudation.  But  if  tidal  movements  of 
the  crust,  or  currents  or  tidal  swells  in  the  subjacent  liquid 
should  create  a  predisposition  in  the  molten  matter  to  seek 
and  frequent  the  spaces  under  the  mountain  anticlinals, 
this  cause  might  interfere  with  the  thickening  due  to  the 
unusual  exposure  of  a  mountain  convexity  to  the  i)rocess 
of  radiation,  and  thus  preserve  the  unusual  thinness  which 
tends  to  result  from  surface  erosions. 

Now,  tidal  influences  would  tend  to  cause  currents  in 
the  molten  interior.  As  soon  as  the  crust  shall  come  to 
possess  any  sensible  rigidity,  the  height  to  which  the  tidal 
swell  would  rise  would  be  somewhat  less  than  that  which 
the  same  attraction  would  produce  in  a  fluid.  The  under- 
lying fluid  would,  therefore,  press  against  the  under  side  of 
the  tidal  arch.  If  at  such  a  time,  a  vent  shc»ul<l  exist  or 
be  opened  in  the  arch,  the  lluid  would  escape,  and  this 
would  determine  currents  toward  the  place  of  outlet.  Such 
vents  would  be  most  likely  to  be  opttied  when  tlie  crest  of 
the  tidal  swell  should  coincide  with  the  line  of  weakness 
along  a  mountain  anticlinal.  The  result  would  be  an  influx 
of  molten  mutter  from  all  directions;  and  the  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  prevent  thickening  of  the  mountain  fold,  if  it 
did  not  actuallv  reduce  its  thickness.  Further  than  this, 
the  very  existence  of  permanent  swells  or  folds  in  the 
crust  would  be  the  condition  of  translatorv  movements  in 
the  underlying  liquid.  The  partial  rigidity  of  the  crust, 
as  just  stat(Ml,  would  cause  the  underlying  liquid  to  press 
against  it.  This  pressure  would  be  transferred  westward 
from  j)oint  to  point.  There  would  be  a  time  when  the 
apex  of  the  tidal  swell  would  be  near  tlie  base  of  an  anti- 
clinal fold.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  pressure  in 
this  situation  would  initiate  an  actual  motion  of  the  fluid 
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in  the  direction  of  relief  —  that  is,  toward  the  crest  of  the 
anticlinal.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  tidal  pressure  would 
reach  and  pass  the  anticlinal  before  the  relief  which  the 
latter  would  afford  could  be  fully  realized.  But  the  fluid 
would  have  received  an  impulse  toward  the  anticlinal 
which  would  live  for  some  time  after  the  tide  had  passed. 
This  impulse  would  be  renewed  at  every  semi-rotation  of 
the  planet  perpetually.  I  imagine  that  the  consequence 
would  be  the  perpetual  transference  of  more  highly  heated 
matter  to  the  region  under  the  fold,  and  the  prevention  of 
normal  increase  of  thickness. 

On  the  contrary,  some  causes  may  exist  for  a  greater 
than  average  thickness  under  masses  of  ocean  waters.  In 
the  first  place,  the  continual  accumulation  of  sediments 
would  not  be  fully  offset  by  fusion  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  crust;  nor  even  to  such  extent  as  the  secular  cooling 
of  the  planet  and  thickening  of  the  crust  would  imply. 
The  accumulation  takes  the  initiative,  and  the  removal 
from  below  is  the  reaction.  The  time  which  separates  the 
action  and  tlie  reaction  would  give  opportunity  for  some 
uncompensated  accumulation.  But,  in  the  secotid  place, 
the  normal  circulation  of  oceanic  waters  would  keep  a 
stratum  of  nearly  ice-cold  water  upon  the  bottom,  spread 
over  the  ocean's  floor.  This  is  a  colder  temperature  than 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  any  except 
subarctic  and  arctic  regions.  The  planetary  crust,  there- 
fore, is  exposed  to  a  more  effective  cooling  temperature 
under  the  oceans  than  on  the  land.  Mnalli/,  the  w^ater  in 
contact  with  tlie  crust  under  the  oceans  is  a  better  conduc- 
tor of  heat  than  the  atmosphere  in  contact  with  the  land. 
These  three  reasons  would  conspire  to  produce  a  thicker 
crust  under  the  oceans  than  under  the  continental  surfaces. 
22 


CHAPTER  III. 

SPECIAL  PLANETOLOGY, 

OB    PRESENT     CONDITION     AND     COSMOGONIC     HISTORY    OF 
THE    PLANETARY    BODIES    OF    OUR    SYSTEM. 

§  1.    THE  EARTH. 

Each  orb  has  had  Uh  history.    For  our»*. 

It  blazed  and  Htcaniod,  cooled  and  contracted,  till, 

Tired  of  mere  vai>orini;  within  the  grasp 

Of  rnthlcHH  condensation,  it  aenunied 

Its  |)re!»ent  form,  proportion?*,  magnitude  — 

Our  tidy  ball,  axled  eight  thousand  mlies*. — David  Massok. 

ACCORDING  to  nebular  tlieory,  all  the  members  of 
-^^^  our  system  must  pass  sooner  or  later,  through  the 
same  succession  of  stages.  The  circumstances  of  different 
planetary  bodies,  however,  have  differed  widely,  and  the 
details  of  their  evolution  have  assumed  very  diversified 
aspects.  The  principal  factors  concerned  in  the  special 
histories  of  these  bodies,  so  far  as  w^e  can  judge,  are  mass, 
volume,  distance  from  the  sun,  age,  and  magnitude  of  the 
tidal  actions  exerted  upon  them.  Connected  with  mass 
and  volume  are  the  quantity  of  atmosphere  and  its  density 
on  the  planetary  surface,  and  hence  the  temperature  of 
steam  formation  and  the  thermal  effect  of  solar  radiation. 
Let  us  consider  attentively  the  probable  influences  of  the 
diversified  conditions  of  planetary  existence  in  our  system, 
beginning  with  those  bodies  most  accessible  to  physical 
inquiry. 

Our  planetary  home  occupies  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
solar  system.  It  presents  us  also  an  array  of  facts  from 
which  we  may  verify  many  of  the  conclusions  deductively 
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reached  from  physical  principles.  We  have  here  innu- 
merable surface  indications  of  a  former  high  temperature 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  globe.  Numerous  other  phenomena 
testify  to  the  perpetuation  or  perpetual  production  of  a  high 
temperature  at  all  considerable  depths  beneath  the  sur- 
face. The  records  of  extinct  life  testify  to  a  progressive 
subsidence  of  temperature  during  long  past  ages,  and  pos- 
sibly also,  to  a  diminution  of  solar  heat;  and  wide-spread 
sheets  of  marine  sediments  declare  the  former  existence  of 
a  universal  ocean. 

1.  Condition  of  the  Earth^s  Tnterior. —  That  great 
heat  exists  within  the  earth  is  abundantly  demonstrated; 
but  the  condition  of  the  general  interior  has  been  much 
discussed.  Sir  Humpliroy  Davy,*  Daubeneyf  and  others 
maintained  that  cliomical  action  was  adequate  to  produce 
the  thermal,  dislocating  and  orographic  phenomena 
which  have  been  observed.  Mr.  F.  M.  Endlich  has  re- 
cently detailed  remarkable  tlicrmal  and  explosive  mani- 
festations on  the  island  of  Dominica,  which  he  thinks 
clearly  attributable  to  chemical  action,  but  which  so  much 
resemble  volcanic  action  as  to  give  good  countenance  to 
Davy's  theory.  | 

An  opinion  for  a  long  time  more  widely  accepted,  was 
that  which  conceived  the  great  interior  mass  of  the  earth 
as  existing  in  a  mohcn  state,  and  tlie  solid  portion  as  con- 
stituting a  mere  film  commonly  designated  the  crust.  This 
conception  has  ooitie  down  from  Descartes  §  and  Leibnitz,|| 
and  until  recently,  has  been  very  widely  accepted. 

♦  Davy,  Phil.  Tran^.,  1828,  1832. 

t  DaiihtMicy,  .lamtaon's  Edlnh.  New  Phil.  Jonr.^  liii,  and  Encyc.  Met..^  pt.  40. 
Sec  ali^o  EnniH:  Or'njin  of  the  Sfars,  and  Stii(U'r:  Oeologie  der  Schweiz. 

*  Endlich,  The  American  Natnialb<t,  xiv,  761-72,  November,  1880. 
i  Descartes:  Pf^iicipes  de la  Philosophie,  1644,  pt.  Iv,  $$  2,  44,  72. 

3  Leibnitz:  Art  a  Enuiitontm^  January,  1693,  and  Protoga^a^  1749.  Compare 
also  Newton:  Principia  Mnthematica  Philo8ophi(r  Natnralitt,,  1667,  and  Buffon: 
Epoquen  de  la  Nature^  1778.  For  statement  of  Leibnitz"  speculation?,  see  Part 
IV,  $  4. 
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The  whole  doctrine  of  a  molten  interior  was  objected 
to  by  Professor  W.  Hopkins*  on  the  ground  that  the 
phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation  could  not  be  what 
they  are  unless  the  earth  were  solid,  or  had,  at  least,  a 
crust  from  800  to  1,000  miles  in  thickness — sufficiently 
thick  to  give  it  a  high  degree  of  rigidity.  The  idea  was 
taken  up  from  new  considerations  and  reinforced  by  Sir 
William  Thomson  in  several  reniarkablo  scientific  me- 
moirs,! ill  which  he  distinctly  maintained  the  theory  of  a 
solid  globe;  though  he  claimed  that  the  solidity  of  the 
central  portion  may  be  the  result  of  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent portions,  (ireologists  and  physicists  generally 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of 
such  mathematicians.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
the  writer  that  the  astronomical  considerations  are  con- 
clusive, since  whatever  external  attractions  are  exerted  on 
the  protuberant  crust  about  the  equator  would  be  almost 
equally  felt  by  the  protuberant  magma  underneath  the 
crust,  and  tlie  solid  and  liquid  portions  of  the  equatorial 
protuberance  would  tend  to  move  consentaneously.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  crust-protuberance  would  be  slightly 
more  affected  than  the  molten  protuberance  beneath  it, 
both  because  it  would  be  slightly  nearer  the  attracting 
body,  and  because  the  eccentricity  of  successively  interior 
zones  may  be  regarded  as  successively  less.  Still,  if  the 
thickness  of  the  crust  is  held  to  be  but  a  few  miles,  these 
differences  must  be  almost  too  slight  to  enter  into  calcula- 
tion, and  would  be  mostly  concealed  by  the  presumable 
viscosity  of  the  molten  magma,  and  the  friction  upon 
itself  and  the  enveloping  crust.     The  defects  in  the  argu- 

*  7Vrt/'-».  Roy.  Soc,  18;%.  p.  38-2;  1H;»,  p.  38:  1840.  p.  VM:  1W2.  p.  48.  His 
throe  iiK'inoirs  f«>r  18:J9,  18-10  and  1842  onibnuM"  a  coniplrtf  inv»'sti;^ali<»n  of  the 
subject.  See,  nUo.  On  the  fieologlcal  Thforlfi  of  ElertHion  and  Earthq^iaken  in 
Brit.  Afiaor.  Hep.^  1847,  pp.  83-*!;  alw)  Quar.Jour.  (ieol.  Hoc,  viii.  56. 

tSlr  W.  Thomson,  Tt-ans.  Roy.  8oc.,  May,  18fi3;  Thomson  and  Tail:  Xat. 
Philo«ophy^  vol.  L 
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ment  for  internal  solidity,  based  on  the  phenomena  of 
precession  and  nutation,  were  pointed  out  by  Delaunay,* 
who  maintained  that  the  motions  of  precession  and  nuta- 
tion are  so  slow  that  the  internal  fluid,  in  consequence  of 
friction  and  viscosity,  would  partake  precisely  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  crust.  Archdeacon  Pratt,  however,  dissents 
from  Delaunay,!  while  General  Barnard  holds  that  Hop- 
kins' results  are  vitiated  by  an  oversight.  J  The  problem 
has  also  been  discussed  by  Hennessey  and  Haughton.g 
Sir  William  Thomson  informs  us  also  that  Professor  New- 
comb  does  not  admit  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  from 
precession  and  nutation, ||  and  that  Newcomb's  doubts  led 
him  to  a  reinvestigation  of  the  problem,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  internal  solid- 
ity, with  some  qualifications  in  the  actual  case.  In  a  still 
later  utterance,  however.  Sir  William  Thomson  admits 
that  "the  arguments  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  pre- 
cession and  nutation  present  considerable  difliculties,  and, 
indeed,  do  not  afford  us,  at  the  present  time,  a  decisive 
answer. "T  In  reference  to  this  particular  argument  for 
internal  solidity  we  may,  therefore,  unite  with  Rev.  O. 
Fisher  in  pronouncing  it  obsolete.** 

This,  however,  is  not  to  abandon  the  theory  of  internal 
solidity.  There  still  remains  a  body  of  considerations 
lying  in  the  border  ground  between  terrestrial  and  cosmi- 
cal  physics,  which  furnish  evidence  not  yet  invalidated, 

*  Compter  Rendus,  18(i8;  tnmslated  in  Geological  Magazine^  v,  607,  Nov., 
1868.    AIho  Cours  Kltmtnfalre  d'.Utronomie,  643,  M-l. 

t Pratt:  Figure  of  the  Earth,  4th  e<l.,  133-6. 

$  Barnard,  Problemx  of  Rotary  Motion^  Sniith8onian  Contrib.,  Xo.  840, 
Nexc  Addendum,  \i.  42,  vol.  xlx,  1871. 

J  Hennesst y.  PA?/.  Trans.,  1851,545:  Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  1852;  Phil. 
Mag,,  Sept.,  18«0. 

(  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Olasgo/r  Address^  Brit.  Af«Poc.,  1876,  Amer.  Jour.  Sd.^ 
Ill,  xli,  842. 

^  Sir  W.  Thomson,  TYans.  Geol.  Soc.,  Glasgow,  1879,  p.  48. 

♦♦Rev.  O.  Fisher:  Physics  of  ths  Earth's  Crust,  London,  1881,  p.  ».  This  is 
a  very  important  work. 
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that  the  earth  must  possess  a  high  degree  of  rigidity.   These 
considerations  are  supplied  by  the  phenomena  and  the 
philosophy  of  tides;   and  have  been  likewise  profoundly 
discussed   by   Sir   William   Thomson  *    and   Archdeacon 
Pratt.f     Were  the  terrestrial  crust  so  yielding  as  to  offer 
only  fluid  resistance  to  tidal  action,  it  would  rise  and  sink 
with  the  waters  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  ocean  tides  would 
produce  no  increase  or  diminution  of  depth4     If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  earth  were  perfectly  rigid,  the  whole  tidal 
action  would  be  developed  in  the  waters,  and  the  tides 
would  increase  the  depth  to  a  certain  extent.    The  amount 
of  this  increase  of  depth  has  been  calculated,  but  tidal  ob- 
servations have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  exact  to  deter- 
mine  how   the   facts  correspond   with   the   theory   of  a 
perfectly  rigid  globe.     The  actual  tide,  however,  seems  to 
be  somewhat  less  than  the  theoretical  tide,  and  tliis  affords 
some  inductive  ground  for  the  tlioory  that  while  the  earth 
possesses  a  high  degree  of    rigidity  it  is    not  perfectly 
rigid.     Perfect  rigidity  would  not,  indeed,  exist  even  in  a 
globe  of  steel.      Sir  William  Thomson  has  shown  that  if 
the  earth  were  as  rigid  as  steel  the  amount  of  its  yielding 
to  tidal  action  would  bo  such  tliat  the  ocean  tides  would 
be  only  two-thirds  of  what  they  \vould  be  with  perfect 
terrestrial  rigidity ;§  if  the  eartli  were  no  more  rigid  than 
glass,  the  relative  rise  of  the  ocean   tide  would  give  a 
depth  only  two-fifths  {|  of  that  on  a  perfectly  rigid  globe. 
Now  the  tlieoretical  height  of  the  tides  lias  been  calcu- 
lated on  the  assiunption  of  perfect  terrestrial  rigidity;  and 
it  is  incredible  that  the  actual  tides  should  be  onlv  two- 
thirds  of  the  requirement  of  th<»ory  without  a  discovery 

♦  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Ph'tl.  Tranft..  180.3,  p.  571;  Trann.  Geol.  Soc,  Glatgoic,  vi, 
48-9. 

t  Pratt:  Figure  of  tfie  Earth,  4th  od.,  138-10. 

tSee  explanationis  Pt.  II,  cliap.  ii,  %  6,  1. 

I  Archdeacon  Pratt  briugH  out  the  reeult  'Mlircc-fiftbB.'* 

I  According  to  Pratt,  "two-nInthn.'' 
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of  the  discrepancy  by  means  of  observation.  The  whole 
earth  must^  therefore,  be  more  rigid  than  glass.  Such  a 
degree  of  rigidity  could  not  })e  imparted  by  a  rocky  crust 
having  a  thickness  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  five  hundred 
miles.  Such  rigidity  may  well  be  conceived  to  result 
from  the  general  solidification  of  the  interior.  This,  how- 
ever, as  before  explained,  would  not  result  from  the  law 
which  correlates  solidifying  point  with  amount  of  pressure 
sustained. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  on 
the  cosmic  influence  of  tides,  has  incidentally  arrived  at 
confirmations  of  the  doctrine  of  internal  rigidity.  He 
has  shown  that  the  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  bodily  or 
deformative  tides  produced  in  the  earth  by  the  moon  are 
not  sufficient  to  reveal  tlieir  existence  in  the  secular  accel- 
eration of  the  moon's  mean  motion,  though  Sir  William 
Thomson  had  assumed  the  two  phenomena  reciprocally 
connected.*  The  support  of  mountain  masses  implies  also 
a  high  degree  of  rigidity.  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that 
either  the  materials  of  the  earth  have  about  the  strength 
of  granite,  at  1,000  miles  from  the  surface,  or  they  have  a 
much  greater  strength  nearer  the  surface.f 

Still  more  recently  Mr.  (now  Professor)  G.  H.  Darwin 
has  subjected  the  rigidity  of  the  earth  to  a  new  discus- 
sion. J  Abandoning  the  study  of  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal 
tides  as  too  much  influenced  by  meteorological  accidents, 
he  fixes  on  tlie  lunar  fortnightly  dedinational  tide,  and 
the  lunar  monthly  elliptic  tide.  Using  for  data  the  Tidal 
Reports  of  the  British  Association,  and  the  Indian  Tide 
Tables,  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  at  fourteen  dif- 
ferent ports  in  Kngland,  France  and  India,  and  taking  due 
account  of    the   interferences  of  the   lan<l   masses  of  the 

*G.  H.  Darwin,  Proc.  Brit.  Asaoc,  Dublin,  1878,  Nature,  xvili,  581. 
+  G.  II.  Darwin,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Juno  10,  1881. 

t  Paper  read  at  the  Britisli  AsHocIatiun,  Southampton  meeting,  1882.  Pub- 
lished in  Naturf,  xxvii,  22-3,  Nov.  2, 1882. 
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earth,  he  finds,  after  a  most  laborious  calculation,  that, 
taking  all  the  observations  together,  there  ^^  seems  to  be 
some  evidence  of  a  tidal  yielding  of  the  earth's  mass," 
but  that  "the  effective  rigidity  of  the  whole  earth  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  steel."  If  only  the  Indian  observations 
are  used  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  years,  the  rigidity 
appears  to  be  somewhat  greater.  "  On  the  whole,  we  may 
fairly  conclude,"  he  says,  "that,  while  there  is  some  evi- 
dence of  a  tidal  yielding  of  the  earth's  mass,  that  yielding 
is  certainly  small,  and  the  effective  rigidity  is  at  least  as 
great  as  steel."  * 

Admitting  the  general  solidity  of  tlie  earth,  it  is  still 
evident  that  large  supplies  of  molten  matter  exist  within. 
Now  we  may  rationally  conceive  three  independent  causes 
of  a  state  of  liquefaction  at  some  depth  beneath  the 
surface. 

(1.)  There  may  be  a  zone  too  deep  for  solidification  by 
cooling  and  too  shallow  for  solidification  by  pressure.  Or, 
in  more  exact  terms,  the  downward  increase  of  terrestrial 
temperature  for  a  certain  distance  may  be  more  rapid  than 
the  rise  of  that  function  of  pressure  which  produces 
solidification;  but  at  greater  distances  from  the  surface, 
less  rapid  than  the  rise  of  the  same  function.  During  the 
first  interval  the  pressure  will  not  be  siiflicient  to  produce 
solidification  at  tlie  temperature  existing;  but  during  the 
deeper  descent  the  pressure  will  be  enough  or  more  than 
enough  to  produce  solidification  at  all  temperatures  at- 
tained. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  earth's  internal  tempera- 

•The  U80  of  till  the  data  gives 

j-^.GTO  ±  .070,  y=.0«>  i  .0C5, 
where  the  approxiuiation  in  comph'te  rigidity  is  oxpreesod  by  the  approximation 
of  the  value  of  x  to  unity:  and  the  vuluo  of  y  approaches  zero  as  the  amount  of 
fluid  friction  diminiHhe^.    The  numbcrEii  given  with  alternative  signs  are  the 
probable  errors.    The  use  of  only  the  Indian  data  gives 

x=.931  ±  .036,  y=.155  ±  .0fi8. 
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ture  does  not  continue  to  increase  downward  in  uniform 
ratio  with  the  depth,  but  that  the  rate  of  increase  dimin- 
ishes. As  to  the  internal  pressure,  it  must  increase  at  a 
rate  greater  than  the  increase  of  depth;  since  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  density  of  terrestrial  matter  increases 
toward  the  centre.  The  mean  density  of  rocks  at  the 
surface  is  about  2.65,  while  the  mean  density  of  the  whole 
earth  is  about  5.5.  The  density  of  the  centre  is  made 
10.74  by  Pratt,  who  takes  surface  density  at  2.75;  and 
9.59,  by  Waltershausen,  who  takes  surface  density  at 
2.66.  The  law  of  increase  of  density  is  unknown,  but 
Waltershausen  has  assumed  a  formula'*'  which  gives  the 
density  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre;  and  Archdeacon  Pratt  has  adopted  and  independ- 
ently established  the  formula  of  Laplace,  which  makes 
the  increase  of  the  density  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the 
increase  of  pressure.  Each  successive  layer  of  uniform 
thickness  must  add,  therefore,  an  increasingly  greater 
amount  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  parts  within, 
and  also  to  their  densitv,  unless  we  assume  that  the  com- 
pressibility  of  terrestrial  matter  exists  only  within  certain 
limits  of  pressure. 

(2.)  In  the  next  place  we  may  suppose  that  at  all 
depths  beneath  the  surface  the  pressure  is  such  that  the 
fusing  point  is  higher  than  the  actual  temperature,  so  that 
a  state  of  solidity  exists.  If,  now,  the  pressure  within 
any  region  becomes  diminished  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
fusing  point  may  be  lowered  to  the  actual  temperature, 
where  a  state  of  fusion  will  supervene.  Now,  we  may 
conceive  the  pressure  to  be  diminished  by  the  opening  of 
a  fissure  from  the  surface.  In  this  case,  all  the  matter 
relieved  may  dissolve  into  a  state  of  fusion,  and  this  first 

♦  Waltershausen:  Bocks  of  Sicily  and  Iceland,  p.  315.    Ills  formula  iu 

f/=  P  — (P  — p)r2 
where  p'  la  the  density  at  the  dii»tance  r  from  the  centre,  p  is  the  surface  densitj 
and  P  the  density  at  the  centre. 
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fused  matter  may  be  crowded  upward  through  the  fissure 
by  the  pressure  of  contiguous  matter,  which,  in  turn,  as 
soon  as  relieved,  will  be  fused  and  ejected  through  the 
fissure  in  a  similar  way.  Thus,  it  may  be  conceived,  a 
copious  fissure  outflow  of  melted  matter  might  be  occa- 
sioned. Or,  we  may  conceive  the  relief  from  pressure  to 
result,  as  Professor  William  Hopkins  suggested,  by  the 
partial  support  of  an  overlying  arch  bulged  up  by  lateral 
pressure.  Or,  finally,  we  may  look  to  the  removal  of  vast 
overlying  formations  by  surface  erosion,  as  the  source  of 
such  diminution  of  deep  pressure  as  would  lower  the 
fusing  temperature  to  the  actual  temperature.  Mr.  Clar- 
ence King  has  considered  this  cause  attentively,  and  has 
enunciated  the  opinion  that  it  answers  the  requirements 
of  the  case.*  He  has  reniark(»d  that  periods  of  copious 
volcanic  overflow  have  followed  periods  of  extensive  ero- 
sion of  mountains  and  plateaus,  and  that  the  succession  in 
the  nature  of  the  eru]>ted  materials  at  diflferent  localities 
and  different  epochs  is  such  as  is  l)est  explained  by  the 
supposition  of  isolated  lakes  of  molten  matter,  sueh  as 
would  arise  from  local  and  somewhat  sudden  diminution 
of  pressure.f 

(3.)  We  may  conceive  that  lieat  and  fusion  result  from 
some  mechanical  crusliing  pressure.  With  Mallet  and 
others  we  may  eoneliide  that  local  fusion  is  produced 
througli  the  crusliing  efTects  of  enormous  lateral  pressure 
resulting  from  the  se<*ular  contraction  of  tlie  earth  in  its 
slow  process  of  cooling.      Mr.  Mallet  advocated  this  view 

♦  Kiiifj;:  (l^oloq.  Kxjitoration  hOfh  ParalUl^  i.  j).  TlKi,  m'Q. 

tin  the  foregoing  imrugraph  T  have  ciiiployod  the  usiinl  lAiigiiugc,  but,  as 
before  cxpUiiied  (p.  270 K  I  <1(>  not  consider  il  exact,  nince  the  Kolidincation  which 
exifitH  ut  great  depths  and  at  a  high  temperatnn>,  in  not  analogous  with  nonnal 
crystalline  freezing,  but  iti  merely  a  consttlidation  l»y  confinement  of  molecnlet* 
in  fixed  )M>Mition8.  PrenDure  loiotr*  the  normal  freezing  iM>int  of  molten  rocke 
instead  of  rairiing  it.    But  the  principle  stated  is  valid  under  either  view. 
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with  great  ability  and  g^reat  persistence.*  But  it  has  been 
opposed  as  inadequate  by  numerous  competent  writers. f 
By  some  it  has  been  shown  that  tlie  total  contraction  of 
the  earth  is  insufficient,  and  by  others,  that  the  effects  are 
so  much  diffused  as  not  to  attain  a  condition  of  disturb- 
ance at  distinct  localities.  It  may  fairly  be  claimed,  never- 
theless, that  the  effects  of  contraction  would  be  diffused 
only  in  proportion  as  all  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
earth's  crust  are  everywhere  uniform;  while  such  uniform- 
ity is  contradicted  by  all  our  familiar  observations  on  the 
crust.  So  far  as  secular  contraction  gives  rise,  therefore, 
to  lateral  pressure,  we  must  expect  the  crushing,  and 
therefore  the  heating  effects,  to  be  accumulated  in  the 
weakest  regions  of  the  crust. 

But  a  cause  of  crushing  pressure  which  seems  to  me 
more  adequate  than  secular  cooling  is  suggested  by  Sir 
William  Thomson's  and  Archdeacon  Pratt's  and,  we  may 
add,  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin's,  demonstrations  of  tidal 
effects  in  a  globe  as  rigid  as  steel  or  glass.  May  not 
the  tidal  deformations  of  the  earth's  crust  be  the  source 
of  the  internal  heat  which  manifests  itself  in  fluiditv?  The 
whole  value  of  the  lunar  tidal  oscillation  in  a  yielding 
globe  should  be  about  oS  inches.  In  a  globe  as  rigid  as 
glass  it  should  therefore  be  about  34.8  inches,  and  in  one 
as  rigid  as  steel,  19.33  inches.  The  whole  tidal  oscillation 
under  the  joint  maximum  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
in  a  perfectly  yielding  globe  would  be  about  81.2  inches. 

♦  Besides  a  long  Horios  of  lufiuoirs  on  the  theory  and  phenomena  of  volca- 
noes and  earthquakes,  cited  in  Ihi?  author's  i^yllafntft,  p.  73,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult, c«»pecially.  Mullet,  (fn  the  Temperature  Attainable  bif  Bork-rruahing,  and 
itg  Cormeqftenres,  Phil.  Mag.,  July  187r>,  1-13,  and  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  x, 356-68, 
and  xii,  4ft3:  also  P/)il.  Mag.,  v,  1,  19-22. 

tSIr  W.  Thomson,  Nature,  Jan.  18  and  Feb.  1,  1872;  O.  Fisher,  Quar.  Jour. 
0:ol.  Soc,  Lond.,  xxxi.  M\\\  72,  May  12,  1875;  Phil.  Mag.,  iv,  1,  :J02-19.  Oct.,  1875; 
i</.,  V,  I,  3K-42;  PhyxUn  of  the  Katfh'x  Crust,  ch.  iv,  v,  vi.  CriticiHms  are  made 
also  by  Gen.  G.  J.  Barnard,  Smithnonian  Confributwns,  No.  240,  and  by  E.  W. 
Hllgard,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vii,  535-lG,  June,  1874,  and  /%U.  Mag.,  July,  1874, 
41. 
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The  amount  in  a  globe  of  glass  would  therefore  be,  when 
at  a  maximum,  48.72  inches  and  in  a  globe  of  steel,  27.06 
inches.  Should  the  terrestrial  globe  yield  to  the  extent 
of  any  one  of  these  amounts,  the  crushing  effect  expe- 
rienced by  the  superior  zones  of  the  crust  would  not  be 
uniformly  distributed,  since  variations  in  structure  and 
hardness  and  surface  configuration  would  preserve  certain 
portions  from  any  change,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the 
interstitial  displacements  would  be  ai'cumulated  in  the 
remaining  portions.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable 
that  the  transformation  of  such  enormous  mechanical  force 
into  heat  should  sufHce  to  bring  to  a  state  of  fusion  vol- 
umes considerable  enough  to  answer  all  the  requirements 
of  the  thermal  manifestations  of  modern  times,  as  well  as 
the  terrestrial  movements  of  modern  earthquakes. 

The  extended  series  of  observations  on  earthquake  phe- 
nomena collected  by  the  late  M.  Alexis  Perrey  and  by  the 
British  Association,  are  generally  thought  to  indicate  a 
real  connection  between  such  phenomena  and  the  positions 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  Thus  (a)  eartlu(uake  shocks  are 
more  frequent  at  the  time  of  lunar  syzygies  than  at  the 
quadratures.*  As  the  tidal  effects  of  the  moon  and  sun 
are  as  5  to  2,  their  conspiring  effects  at  the  syzygies  are 
as  7  and  their  conflicting  effects  at  quadratures  are  as  3. 
If  the  seismic  consequences  of  a  range  from  7  to  3  are 
observable  as  a  differential  —  that  is,  if  a  tidal  influence 
represented  by  4  is  a  reality,  then  still  more  must  a  tidal 
influence  representtnl  by  5  or  7  be  a  roality. 

{h)  Seismic  phenomena  are  more  frequent  when  the 
moon  is  in  perigee  than  when  in  apogee. f  The  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  miniuuim  distances  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth  is  about  31,355  miles.     The  tide-pro- 

♦  A.  Perryy,  cited  in  AtMr.  Jour.  HH..  II,  xxxvii,  1;  III,  xl,  233:  Pop.  Sci, 
Monthly,  xvii,  457. 

■^Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  xvii,  4S8. 
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dacing  efficiency  of  an  attracting  body  is  inversely  as  the 
cube  of  the  distance.  The  lunar  tide  in  perigee  will  there- 
fore be  to  the  lunar  tide  in  apogee  as  1.487  to  unity. 
Here  is  a  variation  amounting  to  49  per  cent  of  the  apogee 
tidal  efficiency.  A  variation  of  49  per  cent  of  the  mini- 
mum tide-producing  efficiency  is,  it  thus  appears,  the 
cause  of  a  certain  observed  variation  in  eartliquake  action. 
The  whole  lunar  force,  therefore,  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  regular  body  of  seismic  phenomena. 

(c)    Earthquakes  are  more  frequent  with  the  moon  in 
the  meridian  than  with  the  moon  in  the  horizon.     In  the 
former  case,  the  lunar  tide  is  at  flood  or  nearly  so,  and  in 
the  latter,  nearly  at  ebb.     This  result  confirms  the  conclu- 
sion that  lunar  attractions  cause   relative  movements  in 
different  parts  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  and  show  that  the 
elevatory  effects  are  more  disturbing  than   the  ebb-tide 
subsidences.     When  the  crust  over  two  opposite  quarters 
of  the  earth's  surface  subsides  simultaneously  with  corre- 
sponding elevations  over  the  two  intervening  quarters,  it 
perhaps  results  that  the  subsiding  quadrants  are  more  uni- 
formly and  more  firmly  braced  than  the  rising  quadrants, 
and  would  therefore  experience   less   local  motion  than 
they. 

The  observational  determination  and  measurement  of 
the  geological  tide- wave  is  a  subject  of  extreme  delicacy. 
Were  all  the  disturbing  influences  acting  on  the  oceanic 
waves  suspended  for  a  period,  observation  would  readilv 
determine  the  actual  fluctuation  caused  by  lunar  and  solar 
attractions,  and  the  diiTerence  between  these  and  the  fluc- 
tuations deducible  on  the  theory  of  a  perfectly  rigid  globe 
would  reveal  the  extent  which  the  earth  falls  short  of  per- 
fect rigidity.     It  is  probable  that  tidal  observations,  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  highest  science,  will  ultimately 
eliminate  disturbing  effects  arising  from  winds,  barometric 
pressure  and  other  causes,  and  make  known  the  actual  ex- 
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tent  of  tidal  fluctuations  in  the  open  sea.  Sir  William 
Thomson  has  pointed  out  some  conceivable  experiments 
which  would  result  in  the  very  desirable  solution  of  this 
problem.  He  supposes  a  water  pipe  twelve  kilometers  in 
lengthy  submerged  to  protect  it  from  variations  in  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  turned  up  at  each  end  into  the  free 
atmosphere.  Then,  if  the  earth  were  perfectly  rigid,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  air  equal  at  the  two  extremities,  the 
water  would  rise  in  the  more  southern  end  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  moon  over  the  meridian.  Or,  if  a  plumb  line 
were  suspended  from  a  great  height,  and  could  be  kept 
perfectly  free  from  atmospheric  disturbance,  it  would  be 
deflected  always  toward  the  nearest  tidal  swell,  except 
that  when  the  moon  were  in  the  horizon  or  in  the  meridian, 
the  attractions  from  opposite  directions  would  neutralize 
each  other.  The  greatest  deflection  would  always  be  at 
the  distance  of  45^  north  or  south  of  the  position  corre- 
sponding to  the  moon's  declination,  and  the  greatest  deflec- 
tion for  any  particular  locality  would  be  when  the  moon  is 
45°  above  or  below  the  horizon.  The  greatest  deflection 
of  the  line,  however,  would  be  only  one  twelve-millionth 
of  its  length,  and  this  movement  could  hardly  be  made 
perceptible  in  a  line  of  any  practicable  lenoth. 

2.  Suhnnfrldioiiitl  Trends  in  the  l^irth\^  Prhnitire 
Sfrurtffn:,  —  As  important  tidal  influences  must  always 
have  existed  on  the  earth's  surface,  we  niav  continue  to 
discover  in  the  oldest  records  of  the  earth's  solidifying 
state,  some  traces  of  tidal  action.  1  am  inclined  to  think 
we  discover  such  in  the  prevailing  meridional  trends  of  the 
oldest  mountain  ranges.  1  have  stated  that  the  trans- 
meridional  progress  of  the  tidal  swell  in  early  incrustive 
times  on  any  planet,  must  give  the  forming  crust  structural 
characteristics  and  aptitudes  trending  from  north  to  south. 
I  have  stated  also  that  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
tidal  action  on  a  lagging  tidal  swell  would  tend  to  give 
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the  swell  an  actual  motion  of  translation  toward  the  west. 
Suppose  the  tide-wave  to  lag  an  hour  behind  the  moon's 
meridian  passage,  it  can  readily  be  shown  that  tlie  horizon- 
tal component  of  the  moon's  attraction  upon  tlie  wave  is 
one  two  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  of  the  whole  tide-pro- 
ducing effort  of  the  moon.*  Such  a  motive  to  actual 
translatory  motion  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  —  the 
less  so  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  not  directly  o])posed  by 
gravity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tidal  elevation,  but  only  by 
the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  water. 

When,  therefore,  the  earliest  wrinkles  came  into  exist- 
ence their  axes  would  be  meridional  or  submeridional. 
Now,  some  of  the  oldest  ])eginnings  of  mountain  devel- 
opment upon  the  earth  are  seen  in  the  submeridional 
Laurentian  ridges;  in  some  of  the  Appalachian  ranges,  as 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Highlands  of  Now  York  and  Black 
Mountain  of  North  Carolina;  in  some  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  Colorado,  Medicine  Bow  and  Park  Ranges, 
in  the  Humboldt  Range,  and  in  the  whole  system  of  the 
so-called  "Basin  Ranges."  Not  materially  later  are  the 
Green  Mountains,  the  White  Mountain  system,  the  other 
principal  orographic  foundations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain, 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  chains,  all  equally  meridional. 
In  Europe,  the  Scandinavian  range,  the  Urals,  the  Cam- 
brian Mountains,  the  East  Adriatic  Alps;  in  Asia,  the 
Yablonoi,  i\w  ranges  of  Indo  China,  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula and  islands,  and  those  of  Ja])an,  Kamtchatka  and 
northeastern  China;  in  Africa,  the  entire  east  and  west 
coast  ranges,  and  those  of  Madagascar,  all  conform  approx- 
imately to  the  direction  of  the  meridian.     It  is  also  proba- 

*If  in  the  formnlM  proviously  ^ivcn  (|>.  2:13)  wo  afiHumc  in  the  cai<c  of  the 

moon  and  oartli,  a--.\y,  T  Or. 3059  and  K  T=240,000.  tht-n  T  A:=FxiJi{JJaX  tan 

15*— .00442  F- 2. J rt  F  nearly,  ulirn'  F  rvprcwents  tho  nuMUiV  attraction  at  the 
earth'i?  Hiirracc.  and  T  A  rrproKrnt.s  n>ii|i;hly  itH  horizontal  com))oni>nt  at  the  dls- 
tance  of  15**  from  the  zenith  point. 
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ble  that  the  foundations  were  early  laid  for  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains  in  Mexico,  and  the  Andes  and  the  Serro 
Espinaco  and  Organ  Mountains  of  South  America.  The 
crests  of  these  mountain  ranges  may  probably  be  regarded 
as  ancient  co-tidal  lines,  and  these  mountains  are,  to  some 
extent,  frozen  billows,  in  the  solidifying  terrestrial  surface, 
thrust,  indeed,  far  above  their  original  altitudes  by  the 
lateral  pressure  to  which  the  shrinkage  of  the  earth's 
interior  has  subjected  them. 

More  than  this,  the  whole  general  expression  of  the 
earth's  surface  configuration  should  preserve  traces  of  the 
same  primitive  tidal  action.  (1)  The  original  continental 
masses  should  trend  generally  with  the  meridian.  This  is 
the  fact  with  North  America,  South  America,  Greenland 
and  Africa.  Moreover,  an  ancient  Scandinavian  continent 
stretched  from  Spitzbergen  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  while 
most  of  other  parts  of  Europe  were  sea  bottom.  The 
ancient,  but  now  much  wasted  continent  which  embraced 
Australia,  Now  Guinea,  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
had  a  submoridional  trend.  The  Mascarene  continent, 
including  Madagascar,  stretched  north  and  south.  The 
group  of  New  Zealand  islands,  with  the  contiguous  sub- 
marine mass,  is  elongated  meridionally.  (2)  The  great 
ocean  basins  and  their  submarine  topography  should 
reveal  a  similar  influence.  Accordingly  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  have  their  longer  axes  nortli  and  south,  and  the 
submarine  topography  of  the  Atlantic,  so  far  as  known, 
generally  corresponds.  As  to  the  configuration  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  Prof.  .L  D.  Dana  pronounces  it  "remark- 
able," and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "nearly  all  the 
ranges  of  islands  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  even  the 
longer  diameters  of  the  particular  islands,  lie  nearly  paral- 
lel with  th(»  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America."  This  arrangement  he  refers  to  the 
structure  of  the  infra- Archaean  crust.    The  method  of  sub- 
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sidenoe  of  the  coral  islands  over  a  breadth  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  earth's  circumference  develops  similar  and 
parallel  trends.*  (3)  Many  accessory  features  of  land 
and  water  might  be  expected  to  retain  traces  of  early 
geognostic  conformations  now  partially  obliterated.  I 
think  we  may  discover  these  in  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  seas  and  sounds  stretching  thence  northward  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  in  Bafhn's  Land  and  Baffin's  Bay;  in 
the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mackenzie  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  and  the  Nile,  Volga,  Ural,  Obi,  Venesei,  Lena, 
Indus,  Ganges,  Brahmaputra  and  others;  in  the  general 
trend  of  the  West  Indian  Islands;  in  the  form  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  contiguous  islands,  in  the  Baltic,  the  Red 
and  Caspian  Seas ;  in  Novaya  Zemlia  and  the  Gulf  of 
Obi;  in  Kanitchatka,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  Japan  Sea, 
the  Yellow  Sea;  in  the  great  alternating  bays  and  penin- 
sulas of  the  south  of  Asia;  and  finally,  in  the  north  and 
south  trends  of  minor  features  which  have  been  deter- 
mined immediately  by  the  strike  of  geological  formations, 
such  as  the  Adriatic,  the  ^Egean  and  the  Italian  peninsula, 
Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Albert  Xyanza  in  Africa,  and  in 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  and  in  Saginaw,  Georgian, 
Thunder,  Green  and  Grand  Traverse  Bays  pertaining  to 
these  lakes  in  North  America. 

But  there  are  many  terrestrial  features  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  reciuiroments  of  this  theorv.  In  reference 
to  these  there  are  two  observations  to  be  made:  (1)  When  we 
regard  the  general  expression  conveyed  by  the  aggregate 
of  the  earth's  surface  features,  we  find  that  the  general 
meridional  impress  is  urnnistakable.  (2)  The  meridional 
features  are  generally  connected  with  the  most  primitive 
geognostic  condition,  and  the  transmeridional  features  can 
generally  be  shown  to  be  of  later  origin,  and  to  owe  their 
existence  to  agencies  which  came  into  being  only  in  the 

♦Danu,  Airur,  Jour,  Set.,  HI,  v,  442-^. 
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later  progress  of  the  world's  development.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are:  F^irat^  the  transverse  stretch  of  the 
continent  of  Eurasia.  Now,  when  we  look  at  a  map  of 
this  continent  we  see  tliat  it  is  distinctly  impressed  by 
profound  meridional  characteristics.  The  numerous  great 
rivers  flowing  northward  along  their  several  valleys  almost 
interlock  with  the  great  bays  projecting  northward  from 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  general  land  area  is  clearly 
marked  by  a  series  of  meridional  rugositii's,  and  the  fact 
that  the  intervening  dej)ressions  are  now  permanently 
above  the  sea  level  is  an  unimportant  cir'Mnnstan3e.  Were 
this  continent  to  undergo  a  subsidence,  the  waters  of  the 
Arctic  and  Indian  Oceans  would  meet  at  several  points.  In 
confirmation  of  these  views  we  learn  that  the  oldest  known 
rocks  of  China  —  the  old  Archaean  gneisses  —  maintain  a 
pretty  uniform  strike  from  north-northwest  to  south- 
southeast.*  Further,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  lateral 
pressure  of  oceans  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  folds  along  lines  parallel  with  the  ocean  shores. 
This  is  an  important  part  of  the  immediate  agency  which 
has  uplifted  so  many  coastwise  mountain  ranges.  The 
ocean  shore  is  indeed  generally  a  feature  which  has  been 
already  determined  by  the  movement  of  the  primitive 
tidal  swell:  but  if  an  ocean  shore  from  anv  cause  stretches 
across  the  meridians,  oontrarv  to  the  influence  of  the  tidal 
swell,  there  must  exist  a  strong  motive  for  the  development 
of  transverse  mountain  ridges.  Now  such  a  relation  exists 
between  the  mountains  of  central  Asia  and  the  Indian 
Ocean;  and  between  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpathians  and 
Caucasus,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  —  once  much  longer, 
broader  and  deeper  than  at  present.  !Se<utnilly,  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
sea  undoubtedlv  sustains  some  causal  relation  to  these 
mountains,  as  well   as  the  Atlas  chain   in   north  Africa, 

•  Vou  Rlchthofen :  CAIna,  vol.  il. 
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But  in  its  insular  and  littoral  features  wc  can  even  trace 
some  relation  to  a  deep-seated  meridional  structure.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  chain  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia;  in  the 
Italian  peninsula  and  the  Adriatic;  in  the  ^Egean;  in  the 
Syrtes  Major  and  Minor,  and  in  the  truncated  eastern  ex- 
tremity. How  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean  shores 
came  to  have  general  transnieridional  trends  is  a  question 
which  must  find  its  solution  in  the  events  of  Mesozoic  and 
Caenozoic  geological  history.  It  sufli(^t»s  to  observe  that 
the  action  which  determined  these  shore  lines  belongs  to 
medial  and  later  geologic  times,  when  the  geotidal  influ- 
ences had  ceased  to  be  active,  and  exerted  themselves  onlv 
in  the  form  of  a  store  of  meridional  predispositions  which 
the  powerful  strains  borne  by  a  greatly  thickened  crust 
might  well  be  supposed  ndequat(i  to  overcome.  Thirdly^  the 
valley  of  the  Amazons  is  a  great  transmeridional  feature. 
It  occupies,  however,  like  the  Amur,  a  great  post-palaeo- 
zoic basin.  This  stretched  southward  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons  —  like  the  ancient  intra-Mediterranean  pro- 
longation of  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  stretching  northward  — 
and  really  constituted  a  primitive  meridional  feature,  such 
as  will  probably  be  revealed  in  the  geological  structure  of 
Asia.  This  southward  basin  se(Mns  to  have  been  closed  up 
in  southern  Brazil  by  th(^  (loveloj)ment  of  converging 
ranges  of  mountains  on  the  east  and  west  limbs  of  South 
America;  so  that  the  present  valk^y  of  the  Amazons  is 
merely  the  transverse  dimension  of  an  ancient  depression 
at  its  widest  part. 

3.  The  Uartliti  ^itjf ,  irith.  Mithnds  of  (Uilculation, — 
As  to  the  numerical  expression  of  the  age  of  the  world, 
various  guesses  and  cahnilated  results  have  been  given  on  a 
previous  page  (p.  170).  The  grounds  of  various  estimates 
of  the  age  of  the  world  or  of  certain  periods  may  be  enu- 
merated as  follows: 

(1.)  The  time  required  for  the  sun  to  contract  from  a 
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nebulous  condition,  or  from  the  orbit  of  the  earth  to  its 
present  limits.  Professor  Newcomb  says  the  heat  evolved 
by  contraction  from  an  infinite  distance  would  last  only 
18,000,000  years.*  A  temperature  permitting  the  exist- 
ence of  water  on  tlie  earth  would  have  been  reached  10,- 
000,000  years  ago. 

(2.)  The  time  which  the  sun  will  require  to  cool  from 
its  present  condition  to  a  darkened  or  planetary  state. 
Newcomb  says  the  sun  at  its  present  rate  of  radiation  will 
be  as  dense  as  the  earth  in  12,000,000  years;  and  it  is 
quite  likely  to  be  long  before  tliat  time  that  we  are  to  ex- 
pect the  permanent  formation  of  a  continuous  crust.f 

(3.)  The  time  required  for  the  earth  to  cool  from  incipi- 
ent incrustation  to  its  present  state,  based  on  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  rock-masses  and  the  rate  of  increase  of 
heat  toward  the  earth's  centre.  Sir  William  Thomson  con- 
cludes that  this  time  cannot  exceed  80,000,000  years.  1 
Rev.  O.  Fisher,  on  a  similar  basis,  calculates  that  the 
incrusted  age  of  the  world  cannot  exceed  33,000,000  years. 
M.  Elie  De  Beaumont  calculated  that  38,359  years  must 
have  passed  after  the  beginning  of  incrustation,  before  the 
rate  of  cooling  in  the  general  interior  would  surpass  that 
of  the  crust.  At  this  epoch  the  formation  of  mountains 
would  begin. g 

(4.)  Relative  times  required  for  the  deposition  of  all 
the  rocky  sediments.  This  method  by  itself  furnishes  no 
clew  to  absolute  times,  but  only  to  time  ratios.  It  makes 
the  thickness  of  a  bed  of  sediments  the  measure  of  the 
time  consumed  in  its  deposition.  T 'ndoubtedly,  each  bed 
is  thus  measured;  but  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  a  con- 
stant relation  exists  between  time  and  thickness  of  sedi- 

*  Newcomb:  Popular  A»tivnomy,  509 
+  Newcomb:  Pnpu'ar  Aitfronomy,  513. 

tThomsoii  and  Tait:  Naf.  Phil.,  Ist  ed.    Comp.  Cmll:  Vlimate  and  T\m€, 
335.    Fitiher:  Physics  cf  tht>  Earth' i  Cru«t,  71. 
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ments.  At  some  epochs,  and  probably  during  whole 
periods  and  ages,  the  energy  of  the  forces  of  deposition 
must  have  been  more  rapid  than  at  other  epochs  and 
during  other  intervals  of  time.  During  the  same  interval 
the  rate  of  deposition  must  be  more  rapid  in  one  region 
than  in  another.  This  difference  must  arise  from  differ- 
ences in  the  activity  of  the  same  class  of  forces,  and  from 
differences  in  the  kind  of  agency  employed.  Fragmental 
sediments  accumulate  more  rapidly  than  calcareous;  and 
the  ratio  of  the  two  which  is  generally  adopted  regards 
one  foot  of  limestones  t'quivalent  to  five  feet  of  sandstones 
or  shales. 

Notwithstanding  unavoidable  inaccuracies,  the  method 
furnishes  results  of  considerable  value  and  interest.  If 
the  maximum  thicknesses  of  the  formations  are  taken  from 
the  same  geognostic  region,  as  for  instance  the  region  of 
Appalachian  upbuilding,  the  ratio  of  the  thicknesses  may 
be  nearly  the  same  as  in  another  region  where  the  rate  of 
accumulation  is  less.  By  taking  the  limestones  from  the 
same  region  we  avoid  exaggerating  estimates  for  the  same 
periods.  The  geognostic  region  of  most  active  accumula- 
tion during  Eozoic  time  was  the  Laurentian;  that  during 
Palaeozoic  time  was  the  Appalachian,  and  that  during 
Mesozoic  and  Ctenozoic  time  was  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  that  of  the  Great  Plains.  Within  each  region 
we  may  assume  the  progress  of  sedimentation  uniform. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  progress  in  one  region  during 
one  time  is  comparable  with  the  progress  in  another 
region  during  another  time;  but,  so  far  as  concerns  shore 
action,  we  are  compelled  to  assume  it  to  be  so.  For 
instance,  we  must  assume  that  ten  thousand  feet  of  Ter- 
tiary sediments  aceumulated  by  shore  action  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  correspond  to  the  same  length  of  time  as  ten 
thousand  feet  of  the  same  kind  of  sediments,  accumulated 
in  the  Appalachian  region  during  Palaeozoic  time.     We 
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can  understand,  however,  that  the  total  sedimentation  in  a 
given  length  of  time  must  have  been  greater  in  the  later 
periods,  when  the  land  areas  were  more  extensive,  and 
river  drainage  brought  larger  contributions  to  the  sea-bot- 
tom deposits.  What  allowance  should  be  made  for  river 
action  in  the  later  ages  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any 
precision;  but  it  will  not  probably  exceed  the  require- 
ments to  allow  one-half  from  the  fragmental  deposits  in 
the  Tertiary  lakes  and  seas  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
and  one-fifth  from  the  fragmental  deposits  of  the  Mesozoic 
ages  of  the  same  region. 

This  general  method  of  determining  time  ratios  has 
been  employed  by  Professor  James  D.  Dana,*  who  gives 
the  following  table  for  maximum  thicknesses  along  the 
Appalachians: 

Frac^inental  Limeetonee. 

KockH. 

1.  Pots<lani    Poricxl 7,000  200 

2.  Kcst  of  Lower  Siluriim  18,000  6,000 

II     Lower  Silurian  Era 25,000  6,200 

4.  UpixT  Silurian  Era 6,760  600 

5.  Devonian  Age 14,800  100 

6.  (^arlwniferous  Age 1(J,(KK)  125 

Totals,  feet 87,0<J0  i:},225 

Supposing  limestones  accumulate  at  one-fifth  the  rate 
of  fragmental  sediments,  the  above  numbers  become 
respectively  (1)  8,000;  (2)  48,000;  (3)  50,000;  (4)  9,760; 
(5)  14,800;  (C)  1(5,025.  These  numbers  have  nearly  the 
ratio  of  1  :  6  :  7  :  li^  :  2  :  2.  "Hence,  for  the  Silurian, 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  ages,  the  relative  duration 
will  be  S{  :  2  :  2,  or  not  far  from  4:1:1.  Or,  the  Silu- 
rian Age  was /'o/zr  times  as  long  as  either  the  Devonian 
or  Carboniferous;  and  the  Lower  Silurian  Era  nearly  ,9?> 
times  as  long  as  the  Upper  Silurian." 

For  the  Mesozoic,  Professor  Dana  announces  the  time 
ratios  as,  Triassic  1  :  Jurassic  1}  :  Cretaceous  1.     For  the 

*Dana:  Manual  of  Otology^  8d  ed.,  881,  481,  585. 
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Caenozoic  he  finds  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  Tertiary 
deposits  16,000  feet,  with  very  little  limestone.  But  as 
river  action  increased  witli  enlargement  of  the  land  areas, 
he  reduces  this  thickness  one-half  to  arrive  at  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  marine  sedimentation.  Then,  assuming 
the  Quaternary  to  have  been  one-third  as  long  as  the 
Tertiary,  he  gets  the  ratios,  Paheozoic  12  :  Mesozoic  3 
:  Csenozoic  1. 

The  following  table  of  the  approximate  thickness  of 
the  several  geological  formations  in  Europe  —  making  no 
discriminations  for  limestones  or  for  fluvial  contributions 
— has  been  compiled  by  Rev.  S.  Haughton,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin:* 


1. 
2. 


Feet. 
Kozoic 26,000 

Lower  PHlaK>z.nc..   \  ]f''''  ijij"' 1^^" 25.000 

i  Dovuniiiii 1M50 


3.     Upper  Palieozoit;, 


4.     Neozoic 


('urboniferous 14,600 

(  Poriniaii 3,000 

Triassie 2,200 

Jurassic 4,590 

(Yotaceous Il,2a3 

Nuniiiiulitic  [Middle  Koeene] 3,000 

[Tertiary ._ 6,000 

110,323 
From  this,  by  disregarding  Quaternary  and  including 
the  Nummulitic  in  the  (.'iPnozoic,  we  get  the  ratios,  Kozoic 
4.7  :  Lower  Silurian    4.5  :  Upper  Silurian   1  :  Upper  Pa- 
laeozoic 4.9  :  Mesozoic  3.3  :  CiiMiozoic  1.6. 

In  attempting  to  compile  results  from  the  latest  deter- 
minations of  thickness  in  the  several  formations,  nothing 
better  can  be  done  than  to  accept  for  the  Eozoic  Great 
System,  the  conclusions  of  Sir  William  Logan  for  the 
Laurentian  region.  These  give  us  for  the  maximum 
thickness  of  the  Laurentian  30,000  feet,  of  which  lime- 
stone masses  aggregate  3,500  feet,  or,  deducting  inter- 
calated beds  of  gneiss,  2,800  feet.       For  the  Huronian, 

t  Haughton,  Phil.  Mag.,  xxvi,  646,  Dec.  SO,  1877. 
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Logan's  estimate  was  a  maximum  of  20,000  feet,  with 
•Illy  thin  layers  of  somewhat  impure  limestone,  which 
we  may  set  down  at  100  feet. 

Turning  to  the  Palaeozoic  ages  and  the  Appalachian 
region,  in  its  extension  to  Nova  Scotia,  we  may  deduce 
the  following  statement  of  maximum  thicknesses: 

Primordial  Group. — Aeadiafi  attains  10,000  feet  in 
the  Ocoee  slates  and  conglomerates  of  east  Tennessee. 
Potsdam,  5,600  feet  of  limestones,  sandstones  and  shales 
in  Newfoundland,  of  which  200  feet  may  be  set  down  as 
limestones.     Total  fragmental,  15,408;  limestone,  200. 

Canadian  Group. —  Calciferous  attains  7,000  feet  in 
east  Tennessee,  of  which  3,000  feet  are  fragmental  and 
4,000  feet  chiefly  limestones.  Quelm-^  G,GOO  feet  in  New- 
foundland, including  3,'200  feet  of  limestone.  Chazy^ 
600  feet  in  east  Tennessee,  principally  limestone.  Total 
fragmental,  6,400  feet ;  limestone,  7,800. 

Trenton  Group. —  Tmifon,  in  east  Tennessee,  2,000 
feet  of  limestones  and  shales,  of  which  500  feet  may  be 
assumed  as  shales.  Utica^  700  feet  of  shales  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. HucIhoh  jRivery  1,259  feet  of  limestone  at  Anti- 
costi,  or  2,000  feet  of  shales  near  Quebec,  or  6,000  feet  of 
shales  in  Pennsylvania.*  Total  fragmental,  7,200  feet; 
limestones,  1,500  feet. 

Niagara  Group. — Medina  attains  2,500  feet  of  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones  in  Pennsylvania.  Clint07iy 
2,555  feet  of  shales  in  Pennsylvania.  Xiagaray  in  Pennsyl- 
vania embraces  450  feet  of  marl  or  fragile  shale,  and  1,200 
feet  of  the  same  w^ith  thin  limestone  layers.  Consists 
of  350  feet  of  limestone  in  Iowa,  which  is  nearly  equiv- 
alent.    Total  fragmental,  6,605  feet;  limestones,  100  feet. 

Saltna  Group  presents  a  maximum  of  1,650  feet  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  not  over  100  feet  can  be  set  down 
as  limestones. 

*  Lesley :  td  Ptnn,  Survey,  G  6.  p.  153. 
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LowBB  Helderberg  Group  presents  a  maximum  at 
Cape  Gasp6  of  about  1,500  feet  of  limestones. 

Oriskany  Group  attains  520  feet  of  calcareous  shales 
and  argillaceous  sandstones  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  not 
over  50  feet  could  be  counted  as  limestone. 

Corxiferous  Group. —  Cauda  Galll  6rri7  attains  300 
feet  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Cornlftrous  limestone 
500  feet  in  northwestern  New  Jersey. 

Ha3IILTON  Group. — The  Gasp6  sandstones  present  a 
maximum  of  6,000  feet.  Otherwise  we  might  take  the 
Mareellus  shale,  with  some  argillaceous  limestone,  in 
Pennsylvania,  at  1,300  feet  (I.  C.  White)  —  not  over  50 
feet  limestones — the  lIa)nilton  proper  in  Pennsylvania,  at 
1,375  feet  (I.  C.  White)  of  shales  and  sandstones,  and  the 
Genesee,  also  in  Pennsylvania,  at  700  feet  of  black  calca- 
reous shale  (not  over  50  feet  limestone),  making  fragmental 
3,275  feet,  and  limestone  100  feet.  But  we  shall  adopt  the 
Gasp^  measure. 

Chemung  Group. —  PortiKje  amounts  to  1,700  feet  of 
flaggy  sandstones  and  blue  shales  in  Pennsylvania.  Che- 
mung, 3,200  feet  of  sandstones,  shales  and  conglomerates 
along  the  Appalachians.     Total,  4,900  feet  fragmental. 

Catskill  Group  aggregates  G,000  feet  of  sandstones, 
shales  and  conglomerates  along  the  Appalachians,  reaching 
7,544  feet  in  Carbon  county,  Pennsylvania,  all  of  which  is 
fragmental  except  14  feet  of  calcareous  breccia. 

Lower  Carhoxifekous  series  in  Pennsylvania  ag- 
gregates 5,560  feet  of  shales  and  sandstones  with  some 
(say  500  feet  of)  limestones.  On  the  eastern  border, 
6,000  feet  of  sandstones,  marls,  marlites  and  gypsum;  in 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  2,170  feet  of  limestones,  which 
is  equivalent  to  10,850  feet  fragmental.  It  may  be  best 
to  adopt  the  Pennsylvania  measure,  which  gives  frag- 
mental, 5,010;  limestone  500. 
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Upper  Carboniferous  series. — Maximum  tnickness  of 
CocU  Measures  in  Nova  Scotia,  14,570  feet  (in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 9,000  feet  and  over). 

Turning  next  to  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  ages,  the 
following  statement  of  maximum  thicknesses  is  afforded 
by  the  most  recent  investigations. 

Triassic. — Koipato  Group,  of  the  West  Humboldt 
Range,  6,000  feet,  strictly  n  on -calcareous.  Star  Peak 
Group,  5,300  feet  of  quartzites,  and  4,600  feet  of  lime- 
stone (King).  Total  fragmental,  11,300  feet;  limestones, 
4,500  feet. 

Jurassic. — In  the  West  Humboldt  Range,  1,800  feet 
of  impure  limestones  and  4,000  feet  of  shales.  Say  frag- 
mental, 4,800  feet;  limestones,  1,000  feet. 

Cretaceous. — In  the  Uinta  region:  Dakota,  500  feet 
of  sandstones  and  clays;  Colorado^  2,000  feet  of  clays, 
marls  and  some  (say  100  feet  of)  limestone;  Fox  Hills, 
4,000  feet  of  sandstones  (King).  Total  fragmental,  6,400 
feet;  limestones,  100  feet. 

Tertiary. — Laramie,  in  Green  River  Basin,  5,000 
feet,  mostly  sandstones.  Wahsatch,  in  Rocky  Mountains, 
5,000  feet  of  marls  and  sandstones.  Green  River,  in 
southwestern  Colorado  (Cope),  2,670  feet  of  shales. 
Brldger,  5,000  feet  of  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  strata. 
Uinta,  600  feet  of  grits  and  conglomerates,  in  Uinta  Range. 
White  Jliver  Group,  2,000  feet  of  calcareous  clays, 
alternating  with  sandstones,  in  Wind  River  Mountains. 
IVuckee  Group,  4,000  feet,  chiefly  of  indurated,  trachytic 
mud.  Loup  River  Gro^ip,  2,000  feet  of  sandstones,  on 
the  Great  Plains.  North  Park  Group,  300  feet  of  sandy 
and  marly  deposits.  Total  fragmental,  26,470  feet;  lime- 
stones, 100  feet. 

From  these  results  may  be  compiled  the  following  table 
of  maximum  thicknesses: 
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Fragmcntal.  Limestones. 

EOZOIC 47,1(K)  2,900 

Laurentian 27,200  2,800 

IIUROXUN UMMM)  100 

PALEOZOIC 75,01)0  12,200 

Silurian   'Mjrhi  11,200 

Lower  Silurian 29,000  9,500 

Primordial 15,400  200 

Canadian  0,400  7.800 

Trenton   7,200  1,5(M) 

Upper  Silurian   8,155  1,7(M) 

Niagara 0,(K)5  UK) 

Salina 1,550  100 

Ijower  TIclderlKirg 1,500 

Devonian 19,214  550 

Oriskanv 470  50 

Cornifefous ;{00  500 

Hamilton (J,()00 

Chemung 4,1MX) 

Catskill 7,544 

Carboniferois    19,();{0  500 

Tjower  CarUMiifennrs 5,0(M)  500 

UpiXT  CarboiiifiToiis 14,570 

MESOZOIC 22,5(K)  5,600 

Triassic 11,;K)0  4,500 

Jurassic 4.0(M)  1,000 

Cretackous (5,400  100 

Tertiary 22,470  100 

Total  stratifitMl  ro<-ks  to  Quaternary.  ."l«H,0(>9  20,850 

Fragmcntal  and  calcareous * 188,919  fei't. 

To  arrive  at  a  truer  expression  of  time  ratios,  we  must 
probably  diminish  Mesozoie  frati^mental  deposits  one-fifth, 
and  Tertiary  deposits  perliaps  one-half,  and  increase  all 
calcareous  strata  five- fold.  The  combined  results  give  the 
numbers  entered,  on  a  following  page,  in  the  table  of  the 
"Estimated  Length  of  (reological  Periods."  These,  for 
the  sake  of  easier  com})arison,  are  reduced  to  percentages 
in  another  column. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  Lower  Silurian  was 
4.6  times  as  long  as  the  Upper  Silurian;  the  Devonian 
was  nearly  one-fourth  the  duration  of  the  Silurian;  and 
the  Carboniferous  was  as  long  as  the  Devonian.  The 
Palaeozoic  was  3^  times  the  length  of  the  Mesozoie  and 
9^  times  the  CiPiiozoic.  The  Tertiary  was  one-ninth  of  the 
time   since   the   lower  Silurian,   while  Sir  Charles   Lyell 
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makes  it  one-fourth  the  time  since  the  Cambrian.*  Ram- 
say makes  the  Devonian  and  Triassic  united  equal  to  the 
Jurassic,  Cretaceous  and  CaiMiozoic;!  but  the  tabular 
ratios  here  determined  make  the  former  2^  times  the 
latter.  The  Tertiary,  it  appears,  was  one-sixteenth  the 
Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  united;  while  Professor  Dana 
makes  it  one-fifteenth. J 

With  a  view  to  arriving  at  some  absolute  measure  of 
geological  periods,  we  may  assume  Post-Tertiary  time  to 
be  one-fourth  as  long  as  Tertiary. J^  We  may  also  assume 
the  Glacial  epoch  to  bo  two-thirds  of  the  Post-Tertiary; 
and  may  further  assume  the  Azoic  period  of  the  earth^s 
sedimentary  history  to  be  equal  to  the  Eozoic;  and  the 
pyrolithic  or  presedimentary  incrustive  history  to  be  equal 
to  the  Azoic  and  Eozoic  united,  and  here  designated 
Archaean.  We  are  thus  furnished  with  an  expression  for 
the  incrusted  age  of  the  world  in  terinji  of  sediments,  and 
may,  for  convenience,  calculate  a  percentage  value  for  each 
interval  as  shown  in  one  of  the  columns  of  the  table 
referred  to.  Thcs(^  are  the  final  time  ratios.  If  we  assume 
the  whole  incrusted  age  of  the  world  as  80,000,000  years, 
according  to  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  time  to  be  allotted 
to  each  period  is  such  as  shown  in  another  column  of  the 
table.  If,  again,  according  to  Professor  Newcomb,  we 
allow  10,000,000  years  for  the  time  since  sedimentation  be- 
gan, which,  calculating  from  the  tabular  time  ratios,  makes 
13,844,002  years  for  the  time  since  incrustation  began,  we 
get  the  series  of  values  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table. 

•Lycll:  PrincipUs  of  Geology,  10th  ed. 

+  Kainoay,  Proc.  Roy.  Sor.,  Mo.  152,  1S74. 

^Fle.  however,  rouiiis  the  Lnrmnle  wixh  Mesozoic,  while  here  it  it*  regarded 
ag  Tertiary.  My  former  convietions,  in  accord  with  the  view>»  of  Maroh  and 
Cope,  have  iK'en  here  abandoned  in  deference  to  the  recent  iM>sitive  ^tAtelnent4 
of  C.  A.  White.    (Amer.  Jour.  Sfl.,  Ill,  xxv,  «>7-9.) 

I  Prof.  Dana  pnt<  the  Po8t-Tertiary  equal  to  one-third  of  the  Tertiary;  but 
he  does  not  inclnde  the  Lnramie  group  in  the  Tertiary,  nor  does  he  accord  the 
Tertiary  accuraiilBtions  the  enormona  thickiieaa  which  they  have  recently  been 
•liowntopoMeM. 
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ESTIMATED  LENGTH  OP  OEdl^lQlCAIi  PERIODS. 
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long.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  large  portion 
of  the  primitive  strata  designated  Azoic*,  as  well  as  the 
entire  Pyrolithic  crust,  has  been  removed  through  ascent 
of  the  isogeothermal  planes,  so  that  the  remaining  thick- 
ness, even  if  measurable,  would  not  afford  a  correct  rela- 
tive measure  of  Pyrolithic  and  Archaean  time.  The  effect 
of  an  augmentation  of  Pyrolithic  and  Archaean  time  would 
be  a  diminution  of  the  relative  length  of  all  the  later 
periods.  It  may  be  mentioned,  on  the  contrary,  that 
strong  probability  exists,  as  before  shown,  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  sediments  was  more  rapid  in  primitive  times 
than  during  the  later  periods.  The  sliorter  year,  the  more 
rapid  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  superior  tidal  efficiency  of 
the  moon  and  sun,  not  to  mention  more  energetic  chemical 
action,  all  disclose  the  existence  of  geological  forces  which 
must  have  acted,  in  remote  times,  with  a  degree  of  energy 
for  which  the  agencies  of  modern  times  present  no  ade- 
quate measure.  These  facts  point  toward  a  diminution  of 
the  ratios  for  remote  ages,  and  an  increase  of  those  for 
later  times.  This  would  raise  the  numerical  value  of  post- 
glacial time  above  the  figures  indicated  by  more  direct, 
and  apparently  more  trustwortliy  estimates  remaining  to 
be  noticed.  Tlie  alternative  is  therefore  to  diminish  the 
whole  time  allowed  since  incrustation  and  sedimentation 
began. 

(5.)  (calculation  based  on  the  obliteration  of  the  rota- 
tional effects  of  the  upheaval  of  a  continental  mass.  Rev. 
S.  Haughton  has  attempted  to  calculate  a  minor  limit  for 
the  time  since  the  elevation  of  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the 
end  of  the  Nummulitic  epoch.*  He  shows  that  the  uplift 
of  this  continental  mass  must  have  displaced  the  axis  of 
maximum  inertia  of  the  earth  through  sixty-nine  miles, 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  of  the  Andes,  The  axis 
of  rotation  would  thus  acquire*  a  motion  on  the  surface  of  a 

*  haughton :  PMlotophUxU  Ma^wAne,  December  30, 1877,  534-46. 
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right  oone  around  the  axis  of  figure,  with  its  pole  at  the 
distance  of  sixty-nine  miles  from  the  pole  of  the  axis  of 
figure;  and  this  motion  would  be  perpetual  unless  de- 
stroyed by  friction.  But  the  place  of  the  ocean  would 
always  be  slightly  behind  the  place  of  the  rigid  earth, 
and  some  friction  would  constantly  result,  which  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  wabbling  movement  of  the  earth.  As 
astronomy  is  now  unable  to  detect  any  such  movement, 
though  the  precision  of  its  instruments  should  detect 
a  wabble  of  five  feet  (instead  of  sixty-nine  miles),  the 
problem  is  presented,  What  time  has  been  oc(Hipied  in  the 
destruction  of  the  wabble  ?  From  researches  on  tidal  fric- 
tion,* which  causes  a  retardation  amounting  to  one  sec- 
ond in  the  length  of  the  day  in  100,000  years.  Professor 
Haughton  now  calculates  that  if  Europe  and  Asia  were 
Buddenly  elevated,  a  wabble  of  sixty-nine  mjles  would  re- 
quire 640,730  years  for  its  extinction.  If  they  were 
formed  by  sixty-nine  geological  uplifts,  each  of  which  dis- 
placed the  axis  of  figure  through  one  mile,  then,  supposing 
the  radius  of  the  wabble  to  be  reduced  from  one  mile  to 
five  feet  in  the  interval  between  each  two  successive  convul- 
sions, the  minimum  time  required  for  the  extinction  of  the 
wabble  would  be  27,491,000  years.  If,  again,  the  rate  of 
upheaval  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  so  slow  that  the  increase 
of  the  radius  of  an  assumed  wab})le  of  five  feet  was  exactly 
destroyed  by  fri(^tion  during  each  w^abble,  then  the  total 
time  required  for  the  production  of  Europe  and  Asia 
would  be  4,170,000  years.f 

•Delaunay :  Snr  le  Ralentis^emenf  de  la  li'ffafion  de  la  Terre.    Paris,  1866. 

tit  is  prroneous  to  aKMiiiiic  Eiiropi*  and  Asia  prodaced  entirely  Bftcr  the 
close  of  the  Nuniinulitic  epoch.  This  mid- Eocene  disturbance  elevated  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Julian  Alps,  the  ApiHrninei*  and  Carpathlann,  and  probably  ex- 
tensive rcgiouH  in  Northern  Africa,  and  through  Central  Affia  as  far  as  Japan 
and  the  Philippine  Islandn.  But  large  masses  of  the  European  continent  rose 
at  intervals  during  Palaeozoic  and  McKozoic  time.  So  that  the  period  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  wabble  may  have  extended  back  far  beyond  the  close  of  the 
Namraulitic  e|x)ch  —  a  necessity  provided  for  in  tl)c  second  and  third  aupposl- 
(ioQs  of  Professor  Haughton. 
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Professor  Haughton  now  attempts  to  employ  the  unit 
thus  obtained  in  the  calculation  of  the  length  of  the 
earth's  sedimentary  history.  To  do  this,  he  compiles  the 
table  of  rock  thickness  before  quoted,  and  then  on  the 
principle, 

m  1.  1        !•         i.  Total  thU'knesi*  of  eedimenu  ^.  rp'         

Total  sedimeutarj'  age  =  ^-^^^—..^^^^-^^^  X  Tune  repre- 

sented  by  Tertiary  rocks, 

he  assumes  the  minor  limit  given  above  under  the  first 

supposition,  and  gets 

i^^  X  640,780  =  11,700,000  years. 

This  approximates  Professor  Newcomb's  calculation  of 
the  sedimentary  age  of  the  world. 

Since,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  Europe 
and  Asia  were  uplifted  jter  saltutii^  the  above  result  for 
the  sedimentary  age  of  the  world  must  be  too  small.  If 
the  formation  of  the  continent  occupied  a  million  years, 
the  total  duration  of  sedimentary  time  would  be  nearly 
37,000,000  years.  Manifestly,  however,  the  succession  of 
uplifts  extended  back  into  Pre-Nummulitic  time,  so  that 
the  unit  obtained  cannot  be  regarded  as  representing 
Post-Nummulitic  time. 

(6.)  The  time  since  the  middle  of  the  last  glacial 
period,  based  on  the  theory  that  epochs  of  glaciation  on 
the  northern  hemisphere  have  been  caused  by  extreme 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  This  theory  has  been 
carefully  expounded  by  Professor  Croll.*  The  last  occur- 
ring epoch  of  maximum  eccentricity,  according  to  Stock- 
well's  calculations!  (supplemented  by  CroU's)  were,  before 
1800  A.D.,  100,001)  years,  210,000  years,  310,000  years, 
750,000  years  and  850,000  years.  Those  at  210,000  and 
850,000  years  are  the  most  striking.  Professor  Croll 
regards  the  last  glacial  period  as  extending  from  240,000 

•Croll:  aitndleand  TifM. 

tStockwclJ,  Sndthsonian  Contrib>ttion«  to  Knotciedge,  xvlli ;   K.  W.  McFar- 
laud,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.^  Ill,  xi«  45Q. 
24 
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to  80,000  years  ago.  The  maximum  of  850,000  years,  he 
thinks,  fell  in  the  Miocene  period;  and  a  maximum  at 
2,500,000  years  ago  he  regards  as  belonging  to  the 
Eocene.  If,  according  to  Croll,  the  advent  of  the  last 
glacial  period  occurred  240,000  years  ago,  this  number 
represents  Post-Tertiary  time,  which,  according  to  the 
foregoing  table,  represents  0.4  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
whole  time  since  incrustation  began,  and  would  make  that 
time  60,000,000  years.  Again,  if  2,500,000,  according  to 
Croll,  represents  the  time  since  the  heginnuKj  of  the  Ter- 
tiary Age,  the  whole  incrusted  age  of  the  world  would  be 
131,600,000  years,  which  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  allow. 
If  100,000  years  be  taken  as  marking  the  middle  of  the 
last  glacial  epoch,  then  by  the  same  table  of  ratios,  the 
incrusted  age  of  the  world  would  be  33,000,000  years. 
Even  this  is  18,000,000  years  more  than  Professor  New- 
comb's  calculation  allows  when  combined  with  the  above 
tabular  ratio  for  the  Pyrolithic  Aeon. 

(7.)  Estimates  based  on  rates  of  erosions  and  deposi- 
tion. The  Niagara  gorge  has  exercnsed  the  wits  of  a  long 
series  of  observers.  Mr.  Robert  Bake  well  assumed  the 
rate  of  recession  to  be  three  feet  a  year,  from  which  he 
calculated  the  age  of  the  gorge,  seven  miles  in  length,  to 
bo  12,300  years.*  Messrs.  Lyell  and  Hall,  assuming  a 
rate  of  one  foot  a  year,  obtained  a  result  of  35,000  years.f 
Mr.  E.  Desor,  on  an  assumed  rate  of  .03  foot  per  annum, 
made  the  age  of  the  gorge  1,232,000  years.  Mr.  Jules 
Marcou,J  in  18G3,  found  a  recession  of  twelve  feet  in  the 
Canadian  fall  at  the  base  of  the  "Terrapin  Tower,"  since 

•R.  Bakowell:  Introduction  to  Geology,  260;  Loudoirn  Magazine  of  Nat- 
nral  Ifistoi  y,  1843-1. 

tSir  Cliarlcs  LvfU,  Proc.  Geol.  ifor.^  Tendon,  1&42, 1843;  Travels  in  North 
America^  1st  Visit,  cli.  ii;  Prindp'eM  of  Geof..  ftth  ed..  205;  Jainea  Uall,  Boston 
Jour.  Nat.  HUt„  18J3-4;  Geol.  Fourth  DUt.  New  York,  ch.  xx,  1843. 

t  Julcfl  Marcoii,  Bu'lfitin  <le  la  Soc.  gi'ol.  de  France,  II,  xxi,  290-300,  629,  two 
plates.  Sec  also  Kamsay,  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xv,  212, 1859,  who  thiuks  the 
falls  commenced  during  the  deponition  of  the  **Leda  Clay,"  or  a  little  before  the 
close  of  the  Drift  period. 
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the  tri^nometrical  survey,  executed  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  James  Hall  in  1842.  This  is  a  recession  of 
.57  foot  per  annum  at  that  point,  and  implies,  if  applied 
to  the  entire  gorge,  a  period  of  64,842  years.  Mr.  Thomas 
Belt,*  after  a  careful  examination,  assumed  the  rate  of 
recession  at  .01  foot  per  annum.  But  he  announced  the 
important  discovery,  if  a  fact,  that  the  ancient  gor^e, 
from  the  whirlpool  to  St.  David's,  on  the  Canadian  side, 
now  filled  with  gravel,  was  excavated  in  pre-glacial  times; 
and  the  old  gorge  apparently  extended,  also,  up  nearly  to 
the  present  falls.  In  this  view,  the  only  post-glacial  work 
is  included  between  Queenston  and  the  whirlpool,  with 
the  addition  of  an  unknown,  but  probably  small,  portion 
of  the  gorge  above  the 
whirlpool.  Mr.  Belt  as- 
sumes, however,  in  round 
numbers,  that  20,000 
years  express  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  time  since 
the  commencement  of  the 
new  gorge  at  Queenston. 
His  own  assumption  of  the 
rate  of  recession  would 
give  for  the  three  miles  be- 
low the  whirlpool,  158,000 
years,  which,  as  Mr.  Belt 
recognizes,  is  more  than 
the  time  at  our  disposal 
for  the  incrustcd  history 
of  the  earth  will  allow. 
The  accompanying  dia- 
gram will  illustrate  Mr. 
Belt's  views. 

Mr.  James  T.  Gardner, 


Fi(».  53.— Niagara  <ioroe  — Old  and 
New. 


*Thonuitf  Belt,  Quar.  Jour,  of  Science,  April,  1875. 
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Director  of  the  New  York  State  Survey,  has  given  atten- 
tion to  the  rate  of  recession  of  Niagara  Falls,  reproducing 
Hennepin's  narrative  and  illustration,  and  the  map  of  the 
triangulation  of  1842,  by  Mr.  Black  well.*  On  the  lat- 
ter he  has  laid  down  also  the  line  of  the  falls  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  United  States  Lake  Survey  in  1875.+  From 
this  comparison  is  shown  '*the  unexpected  fact  that  the  Horse 
Shoe  Falls  have  receded,  in  places,  lOO  feet  during  thirty- 
three  years,  and  that  a  large  island  has  disapj)eared  which 
formerly  existed  in  the  midst  of  the  Canadian  liapids."  In 
spite  of  some  slight  inaccuracy  resulting  from  the  indepen- 
dent datum  points  of  the  surveys  of  1842  and  1875,  the  errors 
cannot  be  so  great,  as  Director  Gardner  informs  me,  that 
the  assumption  of  a  recession  of  100  feet  in  thirty -three 
years  would  involve  any  degree  of  uncertainty.  This  is 
an  average  of  three  feet  a  year,  and  implies  1*2,320  years 
for  a  gorge  seven  miles  long.  For  the  three  miles  below 
the  whirlpool,  this  rate  of  recession  recjuires  5,280  years, 
which,  adding  for  some  amount  of  work  above  the  whirl- 
pool, comes  strikingly  near  to  other  estimates  of  post- 
glacial time,  presently  to  be  mentioned.  At  the  same 
time,  this  is  by  far  the  most  trustworthy  determination 
ever  made  of  the  rate  of  recession  of  the  Falls. 

It  may  be  added  that  I  find  it  stated  in  the  public 
prints  that  groat  changes  took  plaice  at  the  Falls  during 
1880,  and  these  were  especially  commented  on  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  "old  sc^ttlers."  The  Canadian  Fall  is 
said    to  have  changed    more  during   the  preceding  year 

*J.  T.  Gardnor:  Rt:VoH  of  N<iv  York  State  S'tn^ey  for  the  Year  1879. 

tBy  a  rcmarkablo  oversight  the  triaiiijulalioii  of  the  f^kc  Survey  was  not 
connected  with  the  s»urvcy  of  1842;  althouj^h  the  permanent  lanilmarki*  of  the 
earlier  nnrvey  were  perfectly  accensible,  and  such  connection  only  was  needed 
to  Hhed  important  light  on  a  hijjjhly  intercHtinjr  problem.  The  mutual  adjunt- 
mcnt  of  the  I  wo  triangnlationn  wan  made  by  Director  Gardner  in  1879;  and 
while,  a*»  he  writer  (Feb.  21 »  1883),  the  accuracy  attainable  igi  not  as  great  an  if 
the  two  trian<riilationh  had  been  referred  to  the  name  datnm  pointt*,  it  i**  pafe  to 
ai*Bume  that  the  trne  relative  poi*ition»  of  the  Horne  Shoe  Fallu  in  1842  and  1875 
are  ehown  without  a  probable  error  greater  than  twenty  feet. 
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than  during  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  previous.  The 
Fall,  ^^  in  the  centre,  has  fallen  back  some  75  to  100  feet." 
Without  claiming  for  these  figures  any  considerable  ex- 
actness, they  may  apparently  be  received  as  evidence  of  a 
more  rapid  recession  than  most  students  of  the  Falls  have 
admitted,  and  they  are  strongly  sustained  by  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's more  scientific  determinations. 

The  gorge  of  the  Mississippi  River  below  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  has  been  studied  by  Professor  N.  H.  Win- 
chelL*  This,  he  argues,  is  entirely  a  post-glacial  erosion 
as  far  as  Fort  Snelling.  The  mean  rate  from  1680  to  1866 
appears  to  have  been  5.15  feet  a  year,  so  that  the  time 
required  for  recession  from  Fort  Snelling,  eight  miles,  is 
8,202  years.  The  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  part 
of  the  gorge,  according  to  the  geological  indications,  was 
"  near  the  acme  of  glacial  cold,  or,  at  least,  when  the  effect 
of  that  cold  on  the  superficial  accumulations  was  greatest." 

Various  estimates  have  been  framed  of  the  rate  of 
deposition  in  deltas.  Elaborate  investigations  have  been 
made  of  the  Mississippi  delta  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  government.  Messrs.  Humphreys  and 
Abbott, f  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  volume  of  the 
delta  deposit  with  the  volume  of  sediment  transported 
annually  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  estimate  the  age  of  the 
delta  to  be  about  5,000  years.  This,  of  course,  supposes 
uniformity  in  the  rate  of  deposition,  and  expresses  the 
time  since  the  adjustment  of  the  present  drainage  system, 
and  not  since  the  "acme  of  glacial  cold." 

Similarly,  the  age  of  the  Nilotic  delta  has  been  set 
down  at  0,350  years.  J 

♦N.  11.  Wlnclull,  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  fjundon,  Nov.,  1878,  880-flOl; 
Fifth  Ann.  Report  Geol.  Minn.,  IBTtt.  See  digest  in  Sou  thai  I's  The  Epoch  of 
the  Mammoth,  ch.  xxiil. 

tlliimphroy*  and  Abbott:  Ilydraidirn  of  the  Misffhitippi,  1861.  But  nee 
olfio  B.  W.  Tlilf^ard,  On  the  Oology  of  Lotrer  Louif'nma,  and  the  Rock  Salt  De- 
potU  of  Petite  Ame,  Proc.  Amer.  Afsoc,  1868,  327-40. 

XDo  Lauoye:  Bamtee  the  Oreai. 
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A  recent  writer  calculates  that  the  sediments  of  the 
three  great  rivers  of  China  would  fill  the  Yellow  Sea  and 
the  Gulfs  of  Pe-chili  and  Lian  Tung  in  24,000  years;  and 
in  36,000  years  would  extend  the  continent  to  its  ancient 
limit  at  the  129th  meridian,  and  south  to  the  29th  paral- 
lel* 

The  rate  of  continental  erosion  and  consequent  subsi- 
dence has  been  much  studied  within  a  few  years.  The 
following  are  some  results.  The  surface  is  calculated  to 
subside  one  foot  in  the  basin  o'f  the  Plata  in  29,400  years;! 
in  the  basin  of  the  Pei-ho  in  25,218  years;  J  in  the  basin 
of  the  Thames,  9,600  years;  §  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
6,846  years;  ||  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  4,640 
years ;1^  in  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  4,723  years;  in  the 
basin  of  the  Yaiig-tsc,  3,707  years;**  in  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges,  1,751  years ;ff  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  1,528 
years ;||  the  Hoang  Ho,  1,464  years;§§  the  Po,  729  years;|| 
in  the  basin  of  the  three  great  rivers  of  China,  the  Yang- 
Tse,  the  Hoang-ho  and  Pei-ho,  1,687  years.*!!^  The  general 
surface  of  England  and  Wales  is  estimated  to  subside  by 
erosion  one  foot  in  13,000  years,  and  the  continental  sur- 
face of  Europe  at  large,  one  foot  in  five  hundred  million 

•n.  B.  Guppy,  Nature,  xxii,  488.  Mr.  A.  Woelkoff  thinks  the  first  period 
should  be  cxtendfd  to  28,000  yoiirn.    Nature^  xxiii,  9. 

t  niggins.    But  >'ee  T.  M.  Reade,  Nature,  xxii,  550 ;  Guppy,  Nature,  xxiii,  35. 

t Guppy:  loc.  cit. 

JGeikle;  Huxley:  Physiography;  but  nee  T.  M.  Reade,  JVo/eirtf,  xxii,  550. 
J.  Prestwich  calculuton  that  the  matterH  in  solution  in  the  Thames  are  sufficient 
to  lower  the  surface  of  the  Thames  basin  one  foot  in  13,000  years.  Address  aH 
President  Geol.  Soc,  Feb.,  1872,  abstract,  Ainer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  Iv,  413. 

IGeikie:  Man.  (feoL,  ch.  xxv. 

^Cn)ll  says  0,(.)00  years  iClhtiafe  and  Time,  3:«),  and  so  says  Geikie.  Mr. 
A.  Tylorsays  one  foot  in  10,000  years  (Phil.  Mag.,  1850). 

*•  IL  B.  Guppy,  Nature,  xxii,  486-8;  but  see  A.  Woeikofl,  Nature,  xxili,  9. 

t+  Geikie  says  2,:^  yirars  {op.  cit.),  and  so  says  Croll  ( CViy/w/if  and  Tlrtie,  381). 
See  also,  Anur.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  xii,  458. 


II.  B.  Guppy,  Nature,  xxli,  488. 


$$  Geikie. 
5E  Geikie. 
^5  Guppy.    On  river  sediments  see  Reclus:  The  Earth,  ch.  lil-lr. 
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years.*  Prof.  Croll,  on  the  basis  of  a  much  more  extended 
examination,  and  a  juster  apprehension  of  the  whole  range 
of  evidence,  concludes  that  the  general  surface  of  the  land 
is  subsiding  by  erosion  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  five  or  six 
thousand  years. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  action  of  water  in  lowering  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  two-fold,  mechanical  and  chemical, 
and  that  investigators  have  not  generally  taken  this  fact 
into  account,  since  thev  have  studied  chieflv  the  effects  of 
erosive  action  as  revealed  in  sediments.  But  chemical 
solution,  of  calcareous  matters  especially,  amounts,  in 
some  regions,  to  almost  as  much  as  the  processes  of  sur- 
face denudation,  as  Prcstwich  has  shown  for  the  basin  of 
the  Thames.  Uniting  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies, 
the  total  diminution  of  tJie  land  must  be  much  more  rapid 
than  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  citation  of  results. 

(8.)  The  rate  of  Bluff-rccossion  and  Terrace-formation, 
Professor  E.  Andrews  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
formation  of  tlie  terraces  and  sand  beaches  bordering 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Chicago  and  the  southern  extreniity  of  Lake  Michigan. f 
He  finds,  from  the  present  rate  of  erosion  (5.28  feet  per 
annum),  that  2,7"^()  years  have  been  occupied  in  the  reces- 
sion of  the  blulTs  which  bound  the  lake  at  its  present  level. 
But  above  the  bluflFs  are  two  successively  higher  sand 
beaches.  By  comparing  their  total  contents  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  modern  beach  (contemporaneous  with  the 
modern  blufF,  and  therefore  2,720  years  old),  it  appears 
that  the  two  upper  beaches  have  required  2,570  years  for 
their  accumulation.  The  sum  of  tlu'se  numbers,  5,290 
years,  represents  the  whole  time  elapsed  since  tlie  close  of 

*T.  M.  Keade:  Afldrrss,  Lirerpno/  (feol.  Sor.,  1S76:  Xahire,  86  Oct.,  18T8; 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.^  Ill,  xii,  4lii.  Boyond'tincfitioii,  thin  if  i\  mont  I'Xtrn vacant 
entimato,  and  dei>erveH  citation  nirrcly  wn  a  ('url(>^ity. 

t  K.  Andrews,  Trann.  Chicago  Acad.  Scifncen,  ii.  Soo  alno  dljrest  of  this 
memoir  in  Sonthall:  Tfu  Epoch  of  thf  Mammoth^  ch.  xxii. 
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the  glacial  period.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  bluff  north 
of  Chicago  whose  rate  of  recession  has  been  ascertained 
by  observation.  The  former  position  of  the  bluff  has  been 
learned  by  soundings  in  the  lake,  and  therefore  the  whole 
volume  removed,  and  the  time  required  for  the  work.  But 
the  material  removed  has  been  redeposited  in  a  terrace  at 
the  south  end  of  the  lake,  whose  volume  has  been  meas- 
ured, and  whose  ago  must  bo  the  same  as  that  of  the  bluff. 
There  are  also  two  terraces  in  the  rear  of  the  bluff,  and  by 
comparing  their  vohimo  with  that  of  the  modern  terrace 
whose  age  has  become  known,  we  get  the  time  which 
elapsed  after  the  formation  of  tlio  lake  and  before  the  be- 
ginning of  bluff-orosion.  The  ago  of  the  upper  terraces 
united  with  the  age  of  the  bluff  gives  the  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Cliani})lai!i  epoch.  Dr.  Andrews  con- 
cludes finally,  that  the  true  time  must  bo  somewhere  from 
5,300  to  7,500  years.  As  this,  according  to  the  table  of 
ratios  previously  given,  is  0.2'^  per  cc^nt  of  the  total  time 
since  the  commoncoment  of  incrustation,  the  incrusted 
history  of  the  world  would  be  from  2,404,545  to  3,404,545 
years. 

It  would  not  bo  surprising  if  Dr.  Andrews  had  consid- 
erablv  undorostimatod  the  oriirinal  volume  of  the  sands 
in  the  two  upper  terraces.  It  is  evidently  their  original, 
and  not  their  present,  volume  which  constitutes  a  measure 
of  the  time  of  deposition.  But,  since  their  abandonment 
by  the  lake,  they  have  boon  exposed  to  all  that  wastage 
which,  as  we  have  soon.  Professor  Croll  calculates  to 
amount  to  one  foot  in  0,000  years.  That  is,  supposing 
these  upper  sands  to  have  boon  exposed  6,000  years,  they 
have  lost  already  one  foot  of  their  original  depth.  Due 
allowance  for  this  wastage  would  lengthen  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  upper  beaches  by  an  important  percentage, 
raising  it,  perhaps,  n<^arly  as  high  as  the  figures  obtained 
for  the  St.  Anthony  gorge.      Still,  the  method  pursued  is 
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unimpeachable,  and  the  result  must  be  regarded  as  fairly 
approximative. 

(9.)  Still  another  method  of  calculating  the  length  of 
the  last  glacial  period  has  been  suggested  by  a  passage 
in  an  address  by  Sir  William  Thomson.*  "Any  consider- 
able area  of  the  earth,  of  say  not  less  than  a  kilometer  in 
any  horizontal  diameter,  which,  for  several  thousand  years, 
had  been  covered  by  snow  or  ice,  and  from  which  the  ice 
had  melted  away  and  left  an  average  surface  temperature 
of  13°  C,  would,  during  nine  hundred  years,  show  a  decreas- 
ing temperature  for  some  depth  down  from  the  surface; 
and  thirty-six  hundred  years  after  the  clearing  away  of 
the  ice,  would  still  show  a  residual  eflFect  of  the  ancient 
cold  in  a  hnlf  rate  of  augmentation  of  temperature 
downward  in  the  upper  strata,  gradually  increasing  to  the 
whole  normal  rate,  whicli  Avould  be  sensibly  reached  at  a 
depth  of  000  metres."  Now,  all  the  northern  portion  of 
temperate  America  has  been  buried  beneath  snow  and  ice 
for  a  thousand  years  and  nuu'h  more,  during  which  a 
greatly  diminished  rate  of  augmentation  was  established; 
and,  unless  the  time  since  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  has 
been  sufficiently  prolonged  for  the  normal  rate  to  be 
restored,  there  must  still  exist  a  slower  rate  of  downward 
increase  of  temperature  under  the  surface  of  Michigan, 
for  instance,  than  under  the  surface  of  I-,ouisiana.  If  the 
rate  of  increase  could  be  well  established  for  regions  once 
glaciated,  and  also  for  regions  not  glaciated,  the  diflFer- 
ence  in  the  rates  would  furnish  a  datum  for  calculating, 
on  the  principles  employed  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  the 
time  since  the  uncovering  of  the  glaciated  areas.  Even 
if  no  difference  could  be  detected  between  Louisiana  and 
Michigan,  for  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of 
time  since  the  disappearance  of  glaciers  in  Michigan,  there 

•Sir  Wm.  Thoinw>n,  Address  Brit.  Abmoc,  UlaHgow.  1870;  Amer.  Jour.  5d., 
m,  xil,  340. 
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might  be  a  difference  in  the  rates  in  Louisiana  and  Win- 
nepeg,  or  Norway  House  or  Fort  Churchill. 

The  best  efforts  of  science  thus  far  to  arrive  at  a  trust- 
worthy numerical  estimate  of  the  age  of  the  world  have 
been  signally  foiled  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
value  of  certain  constant  quantities  in  the  problem.  One 
may  feel  predisposed  to  trust  preferably  the  more  mathe- 
matical methods,  or  those  based  on  radiation,  conduction 
and  condensation,  as  likely  to  furnish  the  closest  approxi- 
mation; since  those  based  on  rate  of  geological  actions 
are  liable  to  be  vitiated  by  unsuspected  and  undiscover- 
able  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  action  —  all  the 
more  indeterminable  because  located  in  terrestrial  j)eriods 
separated  by  so  many  revolutions  from  the  present  ob- 
served order  of  events,  which  must  furnish  us  our  only 
rule  of  measurement.  But  even  in  the  mathematical 
methods,  it  is  indispensable  to  make  enormous  assump- 
tions, with  nothing  better  than  a  general  judgment  to  be 
our  guide.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  accord  at  least 
equal  confidence  to  the  simple  methods  which  address 
themselves  to  the  later  results  of  geological  action,  where 
the  energy  of  the  forces  nmst  have  been  quite  comparable 
with  the  action  of  recent  times,  which  falls  under  our 
direct  observation.  Such  methods  are  those  depending 
on  observed  and  measured  rates  of  erosion  of  river  gorges 
and  lakeside  and  seaside  bluffs.  Among  these  we  have 
four  attempts  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mating exact  solutions.  These  are:  (1)  The  rate  of 
recession  of  Niagara  Falls,  as  lately  announced  by  Direc- 
tor James  T.  Gardner,  coml)incd  with  the  earlier  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Belt  in  reference  to  the  old  gorge;  (2)  the 
rate  of  recession  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  as  worked 
out  by  Professor  N.  H.  Winchell;  (3)  the  rate  of  recession 
of  the  lake  bluff  north  of  Chicago,  and  the  determination 
of  the  volume    of   the    upper   terraces   above   the   bluff; 
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(4)  the  age  of  the  Mississippi  River  delta,  as  determined 
by  Humphreys  and  Abbot.  These  four  attempts  are 
measurements  of  the  time  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
continental  glacier,  and  the  substantial  agreement  of  the 
results  adds  to  our  confidence  in  them.     The  results  are  as 

follows: 

1.  By  Xiagara  Gorge 6,280  years. 

2.  By  the  St.  Anthony  Grorge 8,202  years. 

3.  By  Lake  Michigan  Bhiflfs 5,300  to  7,500  years. 

4.  By  the  Mississij)i>i  River  Delta 5,000  years. 

Now,  when  we  recall  that  some  time  must  be  added  to 

the  result  from  tlie  Niagara  gorge  for  some  small  amount 
of  work  (lone  above  the  whirlpool  in  post-glacial  time; 
that  the  result  from  the  lake  bluffs  umst  be  increased  in 
consequence  of  denudation  of  the  upper  terraces  since 
they  w(»rc  first  formed;  and  that  something  must  be  added, 
also,  to  th<»  result  from  the  Mississij)pi  delta,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  commencement  somewhat  later  than  that  of 
th(»  other  works,  it  will  appear  that  these  various  results 
are  singularly  aecordant,  and  pi)int  toward  (5,000  or  7,000 
years  as  the  most  probable  interval  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  flood  of  })ost-glacial  time.  If  we  assume  this 
at  0,500  years,  the  whole  inorusted  age  of  the  world  de- 
duced from  the  tabl(»  of  ratios  wouhl  be  3,000,000  years. 

Tf  our  attempts  to  ascertain  the  age  of  tlie  world,  or 
the  duration  of  any  single  period  of  its  evolution,  yield 
only  uncertain  results,  thev  sutlice  at  least  to  demonstrate 
that  geological  history  has  limits  far  within  the  wild  con- 
ceptions of  a  certain  class  of  geologists.  They  show,  if 
we  niav  credit  the  indications  here  retranled  most  trust- 
worthy,  a  restriction  of  the  mo<lern  epoch  within  limits 
not  exceeding  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  the  duration 
sometimes  assigned   to   it.*     This  conclusion,  it  may  be 

♦Tho  author  ha**  loiip  rntortaiiu'cl  and  oftni  oxpn'Mnl  thN  vii»\v.  It  has 
alxo  iK'on  roocntly  rxprrnm'd  by  Pn»f.  H.  Carvill  Ii»»win  in  ii  Icctnro  at  the 
Franklin  Fnnfifnte,  Jan.  5,  IHSJ.  Also  by  Prof.  (J.  F.  Wri>rht,  in  a  papor  boforv 
the  Bofitun  5of*.  Xat.  in$t.,  March  7,  1833,  noticed  in  Science,  I,  SG9-71. 
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mentioned  incidentally,  bears  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Medi- 
terranean race,  since  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  made 
its  appearance  during  the  later  decline  of  the  continental 
glaciers.  It  does  not  concern,  however,  the  antiquity  of 
the  Black  and  Brown  races,  since  there  are  numerous  evi- 
dences of  their  existence  in  more  southern  regions,  in 
times  remotely  pre-glacial. 

g2.     THE  MOON. 

II  manque  qiielqne  choMO  aux  gt'olo^iew  pour  falre  la  fi:(^o1ogic  de  la  Lune, 
c'est  d*£trc  atitronoiiu*(>.  A  la  verite  il  manque  aui*!«i  quelque  chose  aux  aatro- 
nomes  pour  aborder  avt'c  fruit  cetto  ^tude,  c'est  d'f'tro  geolugueri.— M.  Fate. 

Die  Anziehung  wclche  die  Erde  an  dem  Monde  auttflbt,  zur  Zeit  seiner 
uniprQnlichen  Bildung,  alK  tichw  MaKHc  noch  flQnsig  war,  die  Achgendrehung,  die 
dieser  Nebenplanet  daniuln  vcrmuthlich  mit  (;rr>Hserer  Qe»chwindigkeit  gehabt 
haben  mag,  anf  die  anf^crfilirte  Art  bi^  7a\  dicHcm  abgemcssenen  Ucberrente 
gebracht  luibun  mflsiiie.— Kant. 

1.  Pla?i('t(flo(/fral  Retrospect, — The  moon's  volume  is 
.0203;  its  density  JIIG?;  its  mass  .0125,*  the  earth's  corre- 
sponding constants  IxMng  unity.  The  relative  amount  of 
heat  originally  possessed  by  the  moon  must  therefore  have 
been  .0125;  but  its  relative  rate  of  radiation  was  .07442. 
The  relative  duration  of  corresponding  planetary  periods 
was  therefore  .lf)7'J.  That  is,  the  moon  cooled  nearly  six 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  earth,  and  its  present  stage  is  six 
times  as  far  advanced,  if  W(»  regard  only  the  rate  of  refrig- 
eration.f  If  the  earth's  incrustation  began  fourteen  million 
years  ago,  and  the  mooirs  began  at  the  same  time,  the 
moon  reached  tiie  present  terrestrial  stage  eleven  and  two- 
thirds  millions  of  years  since.     The  earth  was  only  two- 

♦Or,  accnnlin;?  to  Nowcoinb.  .012279.  The  density  given  above  in  calculated 
on  the  assumption  that  thi>  moon  is  a  sphere  having  a  diameter  equal  to  that 
of  itf*  visible  (lisc.  IJut  in  fact  the  visllile  disc  prenentH  the  leant  two  of  three 
dianu'tern;  and  hence  the  actual  density  of  the  moon  is  slightly  le^H  than  the 
value  given  alMivi'. 

t  From  tlw  formula  in  a  note  on  p.  217,  T  =  —  =  .*rfW/f  =  It^^*-  and  .Tl*rv  = 
5.933. 
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thirds  through  its  Pyrolithic  Mon.  In  truth,  however, 
according  to  our  present  reasoning,  the  moon  reached  its 
incrustive  stage  in  one-sixth  the  time  required  by  the 
earth,  reckoning  from  the  epoch  when  the  moon  separated 
as  a  distinct  mass  of  fire-mist;  and  the  lunar  stage,  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  terrestrial,  must  have  been  reached 
much  earlier  in  the  Pyrolithic  ^^on,  and  perhaps  even  be- 
fore the  earth's  incrustation  began. 

The  earth  was  then  another  sun  to  the  supposable 
inhabitants  of  the  moon,  having  an  apparent  diameter  3^ 
times  as  great  as  tlie  present  sun — if  we  take  no  account 
of  the  earth's  greater  volume  and  the  moon's  less  distance 
in  remote  epochs.  Whatever  the  incrusted  age  of  the 
world,  the  lunar  stage  corresponding  to  the  earth's  habit- 
able condition  was  coeval  with  the  self-luminous  a^ons  of 
our  planet.  By  a  simple  calculation  based  on  relative 
diameters  and  distances  of  the  sun  and  earth  from  the 
moon,  it  appears  that  at  equal  tem])eratures  the  earth 
would  supply  the  moon  12j  times  as  much  light  and  heat 
as  the  sun.*  The  temperature  of  the  sun,  however,  was 
very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  earth  in  the  early 
incrustive  stage;  and  the  solar  surface  had  probably  not 
yet  withdrawn  to  its  present  distance  from  the  earth. 

If  the  moon  at  that  remote  period  had  already  attained 

♦Lot  El  =  th<»  thermal  force  of  u  niilt  of  surface  on  the  earth. 
Si  =  the  name  on  the  6uu. 
d  =  mcau  dlntance  of  the  nun  from  the  moon 
</'  =  mean  diHtnnce  of  earth  from  nux)n. 
R  =  radhiR  of  huh,  and  r  =  raditia  of  earth. 

e  =-  number  of  uniti*  of  radiating  Hurfuce  on  the  earth'8  hemUphere. 
»  =  (lamc  on  the  nun. 

Then  E  i  =  -^77-  and  e  =  j^^  • 

Hence  the  thermal  force  of  the  earth's  hemiHphere  !•» 

But  Si  «  Ir  the  8un'K  thermal  force,  and  calling  this  unity,  we  obtain 

(tifi   _  (M,8a0,000)3  X  (8959)i  _       ^^ 
~  fi'i  Hi  "  (*iW,000»2  X  (4«),000r.'  ""       *" 
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to  synchronistic  axial  and  orbital  motions  (which,  however, 
is  improbable),  it  would  result  that  one  side  was  sub- 
jected to  a  constant  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth,  while 
at  the  oppositions,  the  same  side  received  also  the  inces- 
sant heat  of  the  sun.  Simultaneously  the  apogeal  side 
was  turned  from  the  influence  of  both  bodies.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  all  water  resting  on 
the  heated  hemisphere  would  be  vaporized  and  a  portion 
of  the  clouds,  floating  to  the  cold  side,  would  be  precipi- 
tated in  fortnightly  deluges  of  rain.  During  the  next  two 
weeks,  the  deluged  side,  through  constant  exposure  to  the 
solar  heat,  must  have  been  scorched  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  atmosphere  became  burdened  with  clouds,  and  the 
satellite  was  completely  wrapped  in  vapors,  as  I  have  to 
suggest  may  be  tlie  condition  of  Mercury  at  the  present 
time.  Even  in  our  day,  when  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
earth  must  be  nearly  imperceptible,  the  constant  exposure 
of  one  hemisphere  of  the  moon  to  the  sun's  rays  during 
two  weeks,  alternating  with  constant  exclusion  of  solar 
heat  during  the  next  two  weeks,  may  produce,  as  has  been 
thought,  a  physical  condition  quite  difficult  to  reason  out. 
Lord  Rosse  calculated  that  the  oscillation  of  temperature 
during  a  lunation  must  be  as  much  as  500°  Fahr.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  tlie  actual  temperature  fluctuates  from 
two  hundred  degrees  below  zero  to  as  much  above;  though 
Professor  S.  P.  I^angley's  recent  researches  on  the  absorp- 
tive property  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  and  the  in- 
creased rate  of  radiation  under  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure,  reminds  us  that  thermal  vicissitudes  on  the 
moon's  surface  may  not  be  as  great  as  has  been  supposed.* 
The  fact  that  no  cloudv  vapors  are  ever  revealed  on  our 
satellite's  surface  is  sufficient  proof  that  in  its  present 
stage  it  is  destitute  of  surface  waters.  The  absence  of  all 
indications  of  water  and  an  atmosphere  is  a  circumstance 

*  See  this  subject  con8idered  uudcr  the  la«t  head  of  thit>  section. 
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which  would  not  at  first  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  a 
theory  which  derives  the  moon  from  the  mass  of  the  earth. 
We  must  endeavor  to  explain  it. 

M.  Ssemann  suggested,  a  few  years  ago,*  that  in  the 
progress  of  cooling,  the  water  and  the  atmosphere  may 
have  entered  into  the  pores  of  the  lunar  rocks;  and  on  the 
basis  of  Durocher^s  experiments  on  the  absorbent  property 
of  various  minerals,  he  made  a  rough  calculation  which 
showed  that  the  earth  will  eventually  acquire  sufficient 
porosity  to  absorb  both  the  ocean  and  the  air.f  That  the 
fluids  of  the  moon  have  thus  disappeared  seems  entirely 
reasonable  on  the  ground  of  nebular  theory;  since,  as  I 
have  shown,  the  moon's  relative  age  is  six  times  as  ad- 
vanced as  the  earth's,  while  the  progressive  cooling  of  any 
planet  constituted  like  the  earth  must  deepen  the  zone 
of  rocks  sufficiently  cooled  to  permit  water  to  occupy  its 
pores,  and  afterward  to  afford  space  for  the  entrance  of 
the  planet's  entire  atmosphere.  J 

•  Sfcmann,  On  the  Unity  of  Oeological  Phenotnena  in  the  Solar  System, 
Bull,  de  la  Soc.  geol.  do  France,  February  4, 1861 ;  tran»latcd  in  Canadian 
Naturailit.  \%  444-61. 

+  See  thlg  subject  discuMved  hereafter  in  Part  II,  ch.  Iv. 

JA  general  formula  maybe  readily  deduced  which,  by  the  substitution  of 
the  requisite  constants  will  apply  to  any  planet. 
Let  R  =  the  radius  of  a  planet: 

r  =  the  radluH  of  the  sphere  within  the  zone  wliose  |H)roH  arc  capable  of 
absorbing  the  water  of  the  planet : 

i  =  the  index  of  absorption  by  volume ;  that  is,  the  volume  of  water  absorba- 
ble by  a  unit  of  volume  of  rock. 

W  =  the  volume  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  planet. 

»r  =  the  relative  amount  of  water  surface  on  the  planet. 

d  =  mean  depth  of  water  beneath  the  water  surface. 

Then,  disregarding  the  thin  ouperlicial  /.one  which  may  be  already  satu- 
rated with  water,  we  >»hall  have 

.*{  3  i 

whence  n  =  Ri  —  ^. 

ini 

But  since  W  =  4  ir  R-  w  d,  we  obtain  by  nubi^titution, 

*'  3ird> 


-  _  /'■       /         3  ic  d\ 

»•  =  ♦  r->(r— I-) 
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2.  Tidal  Forces  on  the  Moon, — The  tidal  protuber- 
ance ujK)]!  tho  moon  must  have  prostMitod,  in  all  stages 
of  its  evolution,  a  comparatively  enormous  development; 
and  its  influence  upon  the  moon's  physical  condition  and 
aspects  must  have  been  permanently  recorded.  As  the 
moon's  relative  mass  is  .01*25,  this  fratrtion  represents  the 
moon's  relative  tiile-producing  power  upon  the  earth. 
The  tides  on  the  moon  must,  therefore,  have  always  pre- 
sented a  deveh>pment  many  times  as  ^reat  as  the  lunar 
tides  on  tlie  earth.  The  j)roblein  of  the  linear  height  of 
the  tide  produced  by  the  earth  on  the  moon  is  (juite  diffi- 
cult of  solution,  l>ut  a  f<'W  considerations  will  show  the 
way  to  an  approximate  result.  (1)  The  height  of  the  geal 
tide  on  the  moon  must  be  a  direct  function  of  the  relative 
mass  of  the  earth.  (*2)  It  will  be  in  the  invers«»  ratio  of  the 
radii  of  the  earth  and  moon,  since  we  mav  h(»re  assume 
that  the  same  tidal   force   acting  on   larger  and   smaller 

\tT*  =  radiii9  of  the  ».ph«T<'  within  tho  znnr  cnpal)!!'  (if  iibxtirbing  l)oth  water 
and  air, 
A  =  Tolame  of  thr  Htmo«*ph»'rc  reduced  to  it»  den!*ity  at  the  surface  of  the 

planet,  and 
a  s  relative  volume  of  tht>  atmosphere,  that  of  the  planet  being  unity. 

Then  '  n  Ka  -\n  /^a  =  ^^  "   \ 

;i  '.\  I 

And  r"      R'-'VR'"1^-M. 

i  4ir  t 

Bnt  A  =     ir  li'  ...  a,. .        .  -  — ,  „„,!  «ub-titutlnp, 

ft  \    IT   I  I 

'  3  */•</-  a  K 


r'--(    H,  (^K--^-^^) 


If  D  =  the  depth  to  whirh  th<'  plnnotary  crur«t  is  already  saturated  with 
water,  then  


'=   \    (R-T)) : 

And  '^  =  (    (  R  -  T)  ^ ~ 1 

in  which  T)  -  p  (/'—  /.)  ->■  r,  where  p  -=  rate  of  lurreace  of  temperature  down- 
ward; that  is,  numbrr  «»f  fn-t  i»r  other  dimenfiion  to  one  decree  of  increase; 
e  —  depth  from  -urf:ire  to  ecMi».rnnt  temperature;  /  ■-  eou-tant  temperature  at 
depth  r,  and  V  —  temperature  \\\  which  water  passes  into  bteam. 
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bodies,  with  other  conditions  the  same,  produces  prolate- 
ness  of  the  same  eccentricity  in  the  two  bodies.  (3) 
Other  things  being  the  same,  the  height  of  the  geal  tide 
on  the  moon  will  be  directly  as  the  force  of  gravity  on  the 
earth  or  inversely  as  that  on  the  moon.  In  other  words, 
the  geal  tide  on  the  moon  will  be  about  eighty  times  higher 
than  the  lunar  tide  on  the  earth  in  consequence  of  the 
carth^s  superior  mass;  and  six  times  as  high,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  moon's  inferior  gravity  at  its  surface;  and 
it  will  be  one-fourth  as  high  in  consequence  of  the  moon's 
smaller  size.*  The  product  of  these  factors  gives,  roughly 
speaking,  a  geal  tide  on  the  moon  about  120  times  as 
high  as  the  lunar  tide  on  the  earth. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  deforma- 
tion of  the  solid  or  incrusted  earth  through  lunar  tidal 
influence,  probably  reveals  its  existence  in  increase  of 
volcanic  and  seismic  phenomena  at  the  epoch  of  lunar 
syzygies,  and  perhaps  even  in  nearly  the  whole  amount  of 
internal  heat  existing  in  the  earth.  From  this  point  of 
view,  volcanic  and  seismic  phenomena  must  always  have 
been  many  times  more  violent  on  the  moon  than  on  the 
earth. 

♦That  is,  in  general  terms,  <  =  T  .  _  .  -  .  ?    (eee  alpo  general  formnla, 

m     H    g* 

p.  339),  where  M  and  m  =  the  ina88e(<  of  two  planets, 

T  and  /  =  the  heiij:ht8  of  the  tides  borne  by  ihem  respectively, 

R  and  r  =  their  radii, 

g  and  g'  =  the  force  «)f  gravity  on  their  Bnrfacce  respectively. 

Taking  the  values  fur  the  earth  and  moon  from  the  Encyclopedia  Brit.^ 

whenro  /  =  134  T. 

This  result  Is  sufficiently  in  accord  with  a  remark  of  M.  Fayc  {AnnitiAre^ 
1881,  p.  721).  ••  La  man'e  torrcstre,  comptuo  &  partir  du  niveau  nioyen  dea  mers, 
est  de  (K".37.  La  mari-e  lunaire  devait  Otre  de  40"  et  mhne  plnn."''  Now  ift 
=  108.  M.  Fnye  adds  in  a  note.  "Si  Ton  pimvait  tenir  comptc  do  la  faiblesse 
de  la  deusite  moycnue  de  la  Lune,  et  de  scs  dimensions  primitives,  plus  grandes 
alors  qu'anjourd'hui,  on  trouveralt  probablement  plus  de  40^.'"  The  method 
of  calculutlon  given  in  this  note  makes  it  .3?"  X  1H4  -  4^"  5H.  If  we  i«ke  the 
relation  given  in  the  text  it  is  .37"  X  130  =  44"".  4. 

25 
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3.  Physical  Aspects  of  the  Moon, —  To  render  intel- 
ligible any  reasoning  respecting  the  physical  history  of 
later  stages  of  the  moon,  it  is  desirable  to  offer  a  few 
explanations  of  the  aspects  of  the  lunar  surface.  To  the 
unaided  eye,  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  presents 
a  configuration  which,  from  the  time  of  Plutarch,  has  been 
likened  to  the  face  of  a  man,*  and  which,  by  Helvetius,  was 
regarded  as  a  water  surface,  the  various  divisions  of  which 
have,  by  later  selenograpliers,  been  designated  seas,  lakes 
and  bays.  The  unaided  eye  also  discerns  some  regions  of 
peculiar  brightness,  and  even  some  radial  arrangements  of 
bright  and  dark  lines,  as  well  as  indications  of  a  very 
complicated  detail  of  structure  in  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
face. By  means  of  optical  instruments  all  these  features 
are  brought  into  wonderful  distinctness.  The  study  and 
mapping  of  the  moon's  surface  have  been  pursued  by 
modern  selenograpliers  with  great  assiduity,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  we  have  maps  and  descriptions  of  all  parts  of 
the  lunar  disc  as  detailed  and  exact  as  of  any  region  of 
the  terrestrial  surface.  Professor  J.  F.  Julius  Schmidt 
completed,  in  1874,  a  map  of  the  moon,  on  which  he  had 
labored  for  thirty-five  years,  and  on  which  he  had  laid 
down,  as  the  result  of  exact  triangulations,  the  altitudes 
of  3,000  mountains,  the  position  and  form  of  250  hills, 
35,000  craters,  and  an  immense  number  of  minor  features.f 
These  studies,  together  with  those  of  I^ohrmann,  Gruit- 
huisen.  Beer  and  Maedler,  Nasmyth,  Neison  and  others, 
have  given  us  lunar  positions  which,  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  moon's  disc,  cannot  be  in  error  over  3,000  feet, 
while  the  altitudes  of  the  mountains  are  exact  within  100 
feet. J      Besides  the  results  of  triangulations,  we  possess 

♦  Plutarch :  De  Fade  in  Orbe  Luiue. 

+  Viertefjahresi^chrift  tier  Anfronomischen  Gesellschaft^  Lolpzljj,  ix.  2:52-6. 

X  '*  Wc  have  a  hotter  map  of  the  mixm'a  surfaces"  yays  Professor  Lewis* 
BocH,  of  the  l)udU»y  Observatory,  ''  than  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  "  {Report 
Neip  York  State  Survey  for  the  year  J?77,  |).  20) ;  and  this  Htatement  is  true  of 
the  whole  territory  of  the  United  Staten. 
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the  be&utiful  photographs  of  the  moon,  executed  by 
Rutherford,  de  U  Rue  &nd  Draper;  and  these  show  oer- 
taiu  features  more  distinctly  tbnn  direct  telescopic  vision. 
Selenographers  arrange  the  features  of  the  moon's  diso 
under  three  general  heads,  Plains,  Craters  and  Mountains; 
but  the  last  two  designations  must  be  understood  in  a 


special  I 


id  not  as  expressing  any  close  analogy 
vith  terrestrial  fiatures.  The  plains  occupy  over  half  of 
the  lunar  disc.     Most  of  them  are  dark  and  well  defined, 
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while  the  remainder  arc  light  and  undefined.  The  craters 
are  divided  into  nine  classes,  and  the  mountains  into 
twelve,  but  these  numerous  modifications  need  not  be  men- 
tioned here. 

In  general  character,  all  the  principal  craters,  so-called, 
present  a  sub-circular  form,  surrounded  by  a  rampart 
which  slopes  gently  outwards,  but  descends  precipitously 
on  the  inside  to  a  depth  considerably  below  the  general 
level  of  the  lunar  surface.  In  the  centre  of  the  crater 
exist  one  or  more  mountain-like  masses,  which  never  rise, 
however,  to  the  level  uf  the  surrounding  rampart,  and 
stand,  generally  in  complete  isolation  from  it.  The  verti- 
cal configuration  of  the  crater  will  be  better  understood 
from  the  accompanying  section  through  the  crater  Coper- 
nicus—  more   accurately  styled  a   circle  or  walled  plain. 
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The  features  h(»n'  shown  are  of  grand  dimensions.  The 
diameter  is  50  niilrs,  the  crest  of  the  crater  2,600  feet 
above  the  geri(*ral  surface,  and  11,300  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crater.  The  bottom  is,  therefore,  about  8,700 
feet  below  the  general  level.  This  depression  of  the 
interior  is  a  uniform  character  of  the  craters  or  circles, 
and  is  especially  marked  in  the  smaller  ones.  The  de- 
pressed bottom,  inoivovcTr,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
remarked,  is  not  a  right  plane,  but  presents  a  curvature 
conformable  to  that  of  the  lunar  surface,  as  if  the  matter 
had  assumed  form  in  a  fluid  state  under  the  action  of 
gravity.     The  central  peak   often  rises  to  the  height  of 
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6,000  or  6,000  feet,  but  generally  the  central  mass  or 
masses  is  much  less  elevated.  The  surrounding  rampart 
presents  a  succession  of  somewhat  concentric,  interrupted, 
terrace-like  formations,  as  if  produced  by  successive  over- 
flows of  lava  which  have  subsequently  been  disrupted  and 
eroded  in  deep  valleys.  These  characters  are  well  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  map  of  the  circle  or  crater 
Theophilus.  This  walled  area  is  G4  miles  in  diameter, 
bounded  by  steep,  lofty  and  variously  terraced  walls, 
which  attain  the  remarkable  elevations  of  14,000,  1G,000, 
17,000  and  18,000  feet,  as  if  the  mountain  masses  of 
Mont  Blanc,  the  Jungfrau,  the  Matterhoni  and  Monte 
Rosa  had  been  piled  around  the  valley  of  Switzerland. 
The  general  crest  of  the  rampart  is  3,200  feet,  or  prob- 
ably higher,  above  the  surface  of  the  Mare  Tranquillitatis. 
In  the  interior  is  a  mountain  cut  by  deep  valleys  into 
several  separate  masses,  the  highest  of  which  is  elevated 
C,400  feet  above  the  floor.  From  the  bounding  wall 
extends  a  lofty  ridge  about  80  miles  across  the  Mare  Nec- 
taris.  North  of  Theophilus  stretches  the  Mare  Tranquilli- 
tatis, which  is  diversified  with  numerous  ridges  and  hill- 
ranges,  radiating  from  Theophilus,  and  distinguished  from 
the  dark  plain  by  their  intenser  light. 

Tycho  is  another  walled  plain  or  vast  sunken  amphi- 
theatre fifty-four  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  rampart  sculi)tured  in  numerous  terraces  on  the  inner 
side,  and  which  consists  on  the  outer  side  of  a  mass  of 
terraces  and  buttress  walls,  rising  on  the  west  17,000  feet 
above  the  central  floor,  and  on  the  east  16,000  feet,  while 
the  central  mountain  attains  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet. 
The  inner  terraces  are  cut  by  deep  gorges,  and  seem  to 
bear  some  small  craters.  The  outside  of  the  rampart  pre- 
sents an  irregular  structure,  and  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
confused  mass  of  mountains.  The  region  more  remote  is 
crowded   with    mountains,  walled   plains   and   crater-like 
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depressions  and  pits  —  the  last-inontloned  in  countless 
numbers.  Tycho,  like  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  conspicuous  system  of  light  streaks  radiating  in 
all  directions  and  spreading  themselves  over  a  fourth  part 
of  the  moon's  visible  hemisphere.  These  cross  indis- 
criminately all  the  other  accidents  of  the  surface — plains, 
craters,  mountains  and  valleys.  They  are  not  seen  best, 
like  the  other  features  of  the  disc,  by  oblique  light,  but 
are  most  distinct  at  full  moon,  and  a  few  of  the  intensest 
can  be  distinguished  when  merely  illuminated  by  light 
reflected  from  the  eaith.  These  bands  are  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  wide,  and  stretch  from  600  to  700  miles, 
while  one  of  them  crosses  nearly  the  whole  visible  hemi- 
sphere of  the  moon  —  a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles. 
The  light  of  these  streaks  obscures  many  important  struc- 
tures in  the  surrounding  region.  Similar  light  streaks, 
less  extensively  developed,  radiate  from  Copernicus,  Kep- 
ler, Byrgius,  Aristarchus  and  Gibers,  and,  to  a  still  smaller 
extent,  from  numerous  other  centres,  especially  between 
the  equator  and  13°  north  latitude.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  distinctness  of  all  these  streaks  is  increased  by 
photography. 

Besides  these  enormous  walled  areas,  we  find  a  multi- 
tude of  smaller  ones  ranging  down  to  a  diameter  of  four 
or  five  miles;  and  also  numerous  still  smaller  formations 
of  bright,  circular  outline,  and  steep,  massive  walls  bound- 
ing depressions  sometimes  but  half  a  mile  in  diameter. 
Finally,  to  this  class  belong  also  very  numerous,  small, 
isolated  conical  mountains  or  hills,  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
or  three  miles  in  diameter,  having  real  erater-like  pits  in 
their  summits.  They  occur  on  the  crests  of  mountain 
masses,  on  the  slopes  of  larger  craters,  on  the  ramparts 
encircling  ringed  areas,  and  in  the  l^ottoms  of  those  sunken 
areas. 

One  further  class  of  structures  requires  mention.  These 
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are  furrows  or  clefts  in  the  surface  —  long,  narrow,  deep 
gorges  or  fissures,  extending  generally  in  right  lines, 
sometimes  branched  or  bent,  and  sometimes  intersecting 
each  other.  They  occur  abundantly  on  the  open  plains 
without  distinguishable  beginning  or  end.  They  often 
pass  through  the  middle  of  a  mountain,  or  stretch  from  a 
crater  into  the  surrounding  plain.  In  other  cases,  they 
form  a  complicated  net-work  around  some  structure,  or 
intersect  the  depressed  floor  of  one  of  tlie  larger  crater 
forms.  It  is  thought  that  not  less  than  one  thousand  of 
these  clefts  have  been  laid  down  on  the  maps,  and  some  of 
them  attain  a  length  of  200  to  300  miles.  The  two  bound- 
ing walls  are  alike  and  generally  rough,  so  that  in  some 
instances  the  cleft  has  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  craters. 
The  bottom  of  the  cloft  presents  also  a  rugged  aspect. 

The  description  of  those  voiceless  lunar  solitudes,  with 
their  weird  and  grandiose  features,  cannot  but  awaken 
interest  and  excite  the  imagination.  The  scene  is  a  wil- 
derness of  rocks  and  routs  and  pinnacled  mountains  and 
yawning  pits.  The  sun  rises  on  them  slowly  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight  of  darkness,  and  his  steady  ray  dispels  the 
fierce  cold  of  the  departing  wintry  night.  Hut  no  stir  of 
conscious  activity  responds  to  day  dawn,  no  bird  of  song 
rises  on  joyous  wing  to  greet  the  rising  sun.  No  murmur 
of  a  freshening  breeze  is  heard  among  the  tree  tops,  and 
no  rippling  rill  prolongs  its  cheerful  babbling  down  the 
rugged  cleft  in  the  mountain.  The  steady  glare  of  sun- 
light warms  the  herbless  and  soilless  surface,  but  no 
vapors  rise  to  gather  in  a  summer  cloud.  The  wide  area 
is  lifeless,  noiseless  and  motionless.  This  is  the  land  of 
death.  The  mountains  sleep  in  death,  still  lifting  their 
dead  and  rigid  forms  to  dizzy  altitudes  above  the  surface 
of  a  dead  planet.  The  very  pits  sunken  by  thousands  all 
over  the  convexity  of  the  lunar  world  look  like  the  col- 
lapsed sepulchres  of  a  vast  and  neglected  cemetery.     The 
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rocky  ramparts  which  rise  upon  the  borders  are  the  monu- 
mental stones  which  mark  the  tombs  of  all  the  life  which 
once  dwelt  upon  a  planet,  and  the  thousand  rifts  in  the 
solid  floor  commemorate  the  throes  of  the  expiring  world 
itself. 

Yet  possibly  faint  indications  of  change  still  manifest 
themselves  in  this  planetary  corse.  But  they  are  the 
changes  of  disintegration  and  decay.  The  prolonged  and 
unclouded  intensity  of  the  solar  rays  succeeding  the  in- 
tense cold  of  the  bi-weekly  night  would  cause  expansions 
and  contractions  of  the  rocky  surfaces  and  rock-masses, 
which  would  impair  their  cohesion  and  weaken  the  sup- 
ports of  cliiTs  and  walls.  Students  of  the  moon  have 
occasionally  fancied  that  certain  changes  had  been  noted. 
The  little  crater  Linn6,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mare 
Serenitatis,  has  been  an  object  of  intense  interest  in  con- 
sequence of  apparent  variations  in  its  aspects.  It  was 
first  indicated  by  Riccioli.  Lohrmann  reported  it  4^  miles 
in  diameter,  very  deep,  and  under  all  illuminations  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Miidler  found  it  6.4  miles  in  diameter.  In 
1866  Schmidt  announced  that  the  crater  had  w^holly  dis- 
appeared, though  he  had  previously  observed  it  as  having 
a  diameter  of  seven  miles,  and  a  depth  of  at  least  1000 
feet.  Many  observations  were  now  made  by  others.  In- 
stead of  Linn6  a  white  spot  was  found  in  nearly  the  same 
place,  as  supposed.  Soon  Schmidt  noticed  a  little  moun- 
tain in  the  middle  of  it,  and  later,  several  observers  noted 
a  circular  depression  in  it,  about  six  miles  in  diameter, 
while  Sccchi  reported  a  crater  half  a  mile  in  diameter  in 
the  middle  of  the  white  spot.  During  1867,  a  slight  de- 
pression was  reported  by  some  observers,  and  a  crater-like 
pit  by  more.  It  was  set  down  as  not  over  one  and  a  half 
miles  in  diameter.  Huggins  made  it  two  miles,  and  Buck- 
ingham, a  little  later,  three  miles,  outside  measure.  Dur- 
ing 1868,  the  object  was  much  studied,  and  it  was  generally 
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admitted  to  possess  the  appearance  of  a  crater-like  depres- 
sion having  an  outside  diameter  of  about  seven  miles,  with 
a  distance  of  three  miles  across  from  crest  to  crest,  a  depth 
of  not  over  500  feet,  and  a  small  central  cavity  less  than 
half  a  mile  in  diameter.  This  general  appearance  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present. 

The  reality  of  these  apparent  changes  has  been  much 
discussed.  There  are  indications  so  strong,  however,  that 
different  observers  have  not  had  their  attention  upon  the 
same  object,  that  a  definite  conclusion  is  unfortunately  im- 
possible. "  Changes  have  actually  occurred,"  says  Neison, 
"or  the  description  by  Lohrmann  and  Miidler,  as  well  as 
Schmidt's  first  declaration,  was  erroneous,  since  so  great 
a  change  could  be  ascribed  neither  to  variations  of  libra- 
tion  nor  of  illumination."* 

The  double  crater  Messier  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
one  in  which  changes  are  by  some  believed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  relative  size  of  the  two  craters. 

Meantime  another  supposed  change  has  been  reported,  f 
Hyginus  is  a  deep  crater  3.7  miles  in  diameter,  intersected 
by  a  cleft  1,»500  yards  wide,  running  northeast  65  miles, 
and  continuing  southwest  until  its  total  length  reaches  150 
miles.  Hyginus  and  the  region  about  had  been  many 
times  maj)ped  and  described  before  1877,  and  no  crater 
had  been  noted  in  all  the  neighborhood.  But  Dr.  H.  J. 
Klein,  in  May,  1877,  reported  in  the  region  north  of 
Hyginus,  a  large  dark  crater  without  a  surrounding  wall, 
but  full  of  shadows.  In  June,  he  announced  a  dark  en- 
circling band  which  on  the  next  day  had  disappeared. 
During  some  months  following,  the  indications  of  a  crater 
became   more   uncertain,   and    March  8,    1878,   they   had 

♦  Neison :  D^r  Mond  nnd die  BeachaJTenheit  und  Oestaltung seiner  Oberflachf^ 
p.  i:^.  A  German  tninHlation  of  an  Englivh  work  which  8eein«  to  be  out  of 
print. 

t  Neison,  Astronomical  Register^  xvii,  No«.  901-8,  218.  Also,  **Anhang  "  of 
Der  Mond,  417-40. 
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entirely  disappeared.  On  the  seventeenth,  however,  the 
crater  was  again  distinctly  visible.  Since  that  date  a 
multitude  of  observers  have  testified  to  its  existence,  and 
it  now  occupies  a  place,  as  Hyginus  N,  which  a  score  of 
competent  selenographers  declare  to  have  been  destitute 
of  any  such  form  previously  to  the  year  1877.  In  view  of 
all  the  observations,  Neison,  who  has  systematically 
studied  them,  concludes  that  the  observations  made, 
especially  during  1879,  have  rendered  it  probable,  in  the 
minds  of  most  selenographers,  "  that  finally,  a  real  case  of 
physical  change  upon  the  moon's  surface  has  been  practi- 
cally demonstrated."  * 

Still  more  recently  we  receive  reports  of  apparent 
changes  in  the  crater  Plato.  Mr.  A.  Stanley  Williams 
writes  that  of  thirty-seven  spots  seen  in  the  crater  in 
1809-71,  six  were  not  seen  in  1879-82;  while  seven  not 
seen  during  the  first  period  were  seen  in  the  second.  The 
mean  visibilities  of  most  of  the  spots  observed  in  both 
series  agree  very  closely,  but  eight  show  a  decided  varia- 
tion in  brilliancy.  Among  the  light  streaks  in  the  crater 
some  change  was  noted,  particularly  in  one  which  was  not 
seen  at  all  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  first 
period,  and  is  now  larger  and  brighter  than  others  pre- 
viously observed,  t 

Most  of  those  who  have  admitted  the  realitv  of 
changes  in  the  lunar  craters  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe 
them  to  a  volcanic  origin;  but  others  have  very  reason- 
ably questioned  the  validity  of  such  a  conclusion.  The 
only  supposable  cause  for  such  changes  is  the  disintegra- 
tion resulting  from  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture already  referred  to.  J  These  might  effect  the  levelling 
of  crater  walls,  and  the  partial  filling  of  the  cavity,  if  of 

♦  NeiKon :  Der  Mond^  440. 

i  Science y  i,  311,  Apr.  90, 1883,  from  Observ.y  March  1. 

$  Proctor:  TTie  Moon ,  9B0-9. 
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small  dimensions;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  changes 
thus  originated  as  resulting  in  the  obliteration  and  reap- 
pearance of  the  crater  Linn6,  the  variations  in  the  relative 
diameters  of  the  craters  Messier,  or  the  complete  creation 
of  the  well  defined  crater  Hyginus  N.  Much  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  changing  aspects  of  lunar  objects 
under  different  kinds  of  illumination,  much  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  and  much  for  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  excellence  in  telescopes  and  the  eyesight 
of  observers.  When  all  these  deductions  are  made,  per- 
haps the  greatest  actual  changes  noted  will  not  be  found 
to  surpass  the  prol)al)lo  results  of  rock  disintegration 
under  extreme  fluctuations  of  temperature. 

The  facts  thus  cited  concerning  the  topograpny  of  the 
moon,  make  it  clear  not  only  that  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  surface  of  that  planet  differ  extremely  from  those 
of  the  earth,  l)ut  also  that  its  evolution  has  pursued  a 
widely  different  course.  We  are,  perhaps,  in  a  position 
to  reason  out  with  a  fair  degree  of  probability  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  moon's  phvsical  historv. 

4.  7'libil  Erohfffon  of  tJu'  Moon,  —  Adopting  the 
theory  that  the  moon  parted  from  the  earth  as  a  ring  of 
fire  mist  and  aeriform  matter,  and  underwent  spheration 
in  the  manner  heretofore  described,  it  becomes  eminently 
probable  that  its  axial  rotation  was  not,  at  first,  coinci- 
dent with  its  orbital  revolution.  The  tidal  influence  of 
the  earth,  however,  caused  the  moon  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  prolate  spheroid,  having  its  longer  axis  directed  con- 
stantly toward  the  earth,  or  very  nearly  so.  But,  as  the 
moon,  by  hypothesis,  presented  different  sides  successively 
toward  the  earth,  different  portions  of  its  substance  suc- 
cessively underwent  elevation  into  the  tidal  swell,  and 
successivelv  subsided  at  the  ebb.  Had  the  substance  of 
the  moon  at  this  time  been  a  perfect  fluid,  the  tidal  rise 
would  have  responded  instantly  to  the  terrestrial  attrac- 
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tion,  and  the  summit  of  the  tidal  swell  would  have  been 
directed  always  exactly  toward  the  earth.  But,  as  the 
substance  of  the  moon  was  not  a  perfect  fluid,  internal 
molecular  resistances  retarded  the  response  to  the  earth's 
influence,  and  the  tidal  culmination  was  always  a  little 
behind  the  zenith  position  of  tlie  earth.  In  other  words, 
the  prolate  axis  formed  a  small  posterior  angle  with  the 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  moon  and  the  earth.  The 
value  of  this  angle,  or  the  lagging  of  the  geal  tide,  would 
be  inversely  as  the  fluidity  of  the  moon's  substance.  The 
vertical  dimension  of  the  geal  tide,  notwithstanding  its 
large  absolute  value,  is  so  small  compared  with  the  diame- 
ter of  the  moon,  and  a  fire-mist  substance  possesses  so 
high  a  degree  of  internal  mobility,  that  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  lagging  of  the  geal  tide  amounted  to 
any  considerable  influence  toward  the  retardation  of  the 
moon's  rotation.  Nevertheless,  it  must  have  acted  as  a 
real  retardative  cause  on  the  moon's  rotary  velocity,  and 
all  the  more  so  when  the  volume  of  the  moon  was  greater 
than  at  present,  and  its  distance  from  the  earth  was  less. 
In  the  course  of  time,  according  to  our  conception,  the 
matter  of  the  moon  had  cooled  to  the  condition  of  a 
liquid  globe.  The  tidal  swell  was  now  reduced  in  alti- 
tude, but  the  internal  mobility  of  its  parts  was  diminished. 
The  angle  of  lagging  was,  therefore,  considerably  in- 
creased, and  the  tangential  component  *  of  the  earth's 
attraction  on  the  tidal  protuberance  operated  more  effec- 
tively as  a  retarding  force.  At  the  same  time,  any  lack  of 
homogeneousness  in  the  density  or  viscosity  of  the  parts 
would  cause  frictional  resistances  which,  precisely  on  the 
principle  of  continental  resistances  to  terrestrial  tides, 
must  have  added  something  to  the  causes  retarding  the 
moon's  rotation.     Still,  the  geal  tide  was  so  small  com- 

*The  reader  will  recall  the  exposition  in  a  previous  section  (Part  II,  chap. 

ii,§e.) 
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pared  with  the  mass  and  volume  of  the  moon,  that  the 
primitive  rotation  of  that  body  was  very  slowly  dimin- 
ished. Had  the  moon  suddenly  become  rigid,  its  prolate 
form  would  never  have  reduced  its  rotation  to  synchro- 
nism with  its  revolution,  since  if  the  prolate  axis  could  be 
once  moved  far  enough  to  make  an  angle  a  little  exceed- 
ing 90°,  with  the  line  joining  the  moon  and  earth,  the  polar 
protuberances  would  induce  as  much  accelerative  action 
as  retardative.  But  the  moon  was  not  rigid,  and  hence 
its  nearest  pole  was  continually  in  such  position  that  the 
earth's  attraction  was  continually  retardative.  During  its 
liquid  state,  therefore,  the  rate  of  rotation  must  have 
been  considerably  diminished,  though  it  is  far  from  prob- 
able that  the  synchronistic  stage  was  reached. 

At  length  followed  the  stage  of  incrustation.  Great 
complication  in  the  action  and  interaction  of  the  forces 
now  ensued.  This  is  the  chapter  of  lunar  history  whoso 
records  are  preserved  in  the  strange  and  impressive  forms 
remaining  upon  the  visible  disc  of  our  satellite.  The 
presence  of  a  forming  crust  did  not  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  the  geal  and  solar  tides.  These  continually  inter- 
rupted the  continuity  of  the  growing  film.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  incipient  crust  became  a  floe  of  floating 
fragments  perpetually  grinding  against  each  other,  per- 
petually cemented  l)y  the  freezing  lava  which  rose  in  the 
chinks  and  spaces  between,  and  perpetually  disrupted  and 
rearranged  by  the  disturbances  of  the  recurring  tides.* 
But  as  soon  as  rigidity  began  to  appear  in  a  continuous 
crust,  most  important  changes  were  introduced  in  the  condi- 
tions of  tidal  action.  The  solid  film  yielded  less  readily 
than  the  liquid  beneath.  Its  rigidity  caused  it  also  to  yield 
to  a  less  extent.     From  the  first  cause  the  angle  of  lagging 

♦This  t'onct^ption  of  the  inrtuence  uf  tidoH  durinj;  the  iucrustive  period  of  a 
plaiiffs  lif<*  hti-  boon  oxprcsHod  by  rae  in  Sketrhett  of  Creation^  1870,  p.  51,  and 
in  earlier  iiiiblication?*. 
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was  greBter  in  the  crust  than  in  the  molten  core.  From 
the  second  cause  the  liquid  pressed  against  the  under  side 
of  the  crusty  tending  to  elevate  it  in  a  tide  of  the  altitude 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  The  liquid  portion,  for 
instance,  tended  to  rise  in  a  tidal  swell  to  the  height  of  A, 

Figure  67;  but  the  more  rigid 
crust  rose  only  to  B,  and  the 
liquid  was  restrained  beneath 
it,  pressing  against  it.  This 
pressure  was  very  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  greater  lagging 
B:  'C  of  the  crustal  tide.  The  mode 
of  action  is  illustrated  by  the 
adjoining  figure,  58,  where  E,  E, 
E  shows  the  direction  of  the 
>::^ — z::^--'  earth,  A  represents  the  summit 

Fig.  67.  Actios  of  the  In  ternal  of  the  crustal   tide,  with  a  lag- 

TlDE   AOAIXHT  the  CRrST.  1  -i     /-\    /^  i     T» 

gmg  angle  A  O  C,  and  B  rep- 
resents the  summit 
of  the  liquid  tide  if 
not  restrained  by 
the  o  V  e  r  1  yi  n  g 
crust,  and  having 
a  smaller  lagging 
angle,  13  O  C.  The 
portion  of  the 
liquid  spheroid 
here  shown  exter- 
nal to  the  crustal 
s p  h  o  r ()  i  d  is  re- 
strained within  the  crustal  spheroid,  and  consequently 
presses  with  all  the  force  due  to  the  earth's  attraction 
against  the  under  side  of  the  crust. 

It  would   be    impossible   that   the   rocky   lunar   crust 
should  attain,  for  a  relatively  long  time,  such  soundness 
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and  integrity  as  to  resist  fully  the  powerful  tendency  to 
rupture  resulting  from  tidal  actions.  The  periodical  press- 
ure exerted  from  beneath  by  the  liquid  tide  would  contrib- 
ute to  this  tendency.  Fissures,  perforations,  chasms  in 
the  crust,  would  be  certain  to  result.  Through  these  the 
pent-up  liquid  would  pour  at  high  tide,  in  lava  floods  of 
frightful  magnitude.  With  the  ebbing  of  the  liquid  tide, 
the  fluid  lava  would  retreat.  The  apex  of  the  crustal  tide 
now  arrived  and  the  crust  experienced  a  tendency  to 
remain  above  the  liquid  core.  Insufficient  rigidity  to 
stand  the  strain  would  prevent  the  development  of  any 
real  cavity  beneath,  but  the  crust  would  float  with  dimin- 
ished pressure  on  the  molten  sea,  and  the  fluid  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  openings.  At  the  next  tide  of  the 
liquid  core,  the  matter  would  rise  again  through  the  vents 
and  renew  tlie  vast  overflow.  Then  it  would  again  subside 
and  the  vacated  perforations  in  the  crust  would  become 
yawning  pits  illuminated  by  the  glow  of  the  lava  sea  re- 
vealed at  bottom.  These  huge  suspirations  were  con- 
tinued as  long  as  a  lava  tide  remained  to  gush  through  the 
outlets  of  its  [)risoii.  Long-repeated  overflows  of  molten 
matter  built  up  around  the  outlets  enormous  rims  of  frozen 
lava.  The  craters  attained  frightful  depths  which  were 
revealed  when  the  lava  tide  was  at  ebb.  Frequently,  after 
the  crater  rims  had  become  greatly  thickened,  the  fresh 
outflow  of  liquid  matter  ran  down  the  external  slopes  like 
watery  floods,  and  eroded  the  older  lavas  in  drainage 
gorges.  Again  and  again^  the  erosive  action  was  re- 
peated, and  the  surrounding  region  for  many  miles  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  vast  and  long  continued  denudation. 
Here  were  deep  dark  canyons  winding  to  the  lower  levels; 
there  were  rugged  bosses  swelling  above  a  sea  of  frozen 
lava;  here  were  tower-like  outliers  of  more  ancient  lava 
deposits  which  had  escaped  denudation,  and  there  again, 
remained  mountain  masses  of  old  lava,  spreading  their 
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bases  over  many  a  square  miley  and  lifting  their  attenuated 
summits  many  a  thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding 
region. 

It  will  be  particularly  noted  that  the  vertical  rise  of  the 
molten  tide  through  the  spiracles  in  the  crust  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  tidal  elevation  proper  to  an  open,  unrestrained 
surface.  The  tidal  pressure  accumulated  against  the  re- 
straining crust.  The  tidal  swell,  pressed  back  beneath 
the  regions  of  unbroken  crust,  rushed  with  accuihulated 
energy  through  the  narrow  vent  when  found.  It  was  like 
the  ten-fold  tidal  swell  along  the  Hoogly  or  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Hence  it  poured  over  the  crater  rims  in  torrents 
of  astonishing  depth.  Hence,  after  the  rims  had  been 
thickened  to  altitudes  of  thousands  of  feet,  the  rising  flood 
could  still  attain  their  summits  and  lay  down  new  deposits. 

Here  abo,  are  disclosed  adequate  causes  of  explosive 
action.  Sometimes,  when  the  pressure  of  the  subjacent 
tide  had  greatly  accumulated,  the  solid  resistances  sud- 
denly gave  way.  Fragments  were  thrown  on  high  and 
columns  of  lava  ascended  probably  hundreds  of  feet,  as 
spouts  of  water  rise  at  the  end  of  a  long  "  purgatory  "  on 
a  rocky  sea-coast,  when  the  waves  roll  in  and  their  gath- 
ered force  spends  itself  in  the  free  space  above.  These 
explosive  occurrences  must  have  scattered  many  huge 
fragments  to  great  distances  over  the  surrounding  region; 
and,  not  impossibly,  some  of  them  wore  large  enough  to 
remain  visible  through  terrestrial  telescopes.  The  credi- 
bility of  such  occurrences  is  increased  by  the  considera- 
tion that  while  the  cohesive  resistance  of  rock  substances 
was  the  same  as  on  the  earth,  and  the  force  of  rupture  as 
great,  the  force  of  gravitation  was  only  one-sixth  as  great 
as  on  the  earth's  surface.* 

*  The  inoon'8  innr>H  in  to  that  of  the  earth  as  01*25  to  uniiy,  and  the  relative 
attraction  of  this  relative  inas!*  at  the  surface  it*  inverttely  an  the  H(|uareH  of  the 
radii  of  the  moon  aud  the  earth.    Hcnpe 
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On  our  own  planet  there  have  been  outflows  of  molten 
matter  which  spread  themselves  in  fiery  seas  over  tens  of 
thousands  of  square  miles.  Tidal  action,  probably,  had  a 
connection  with  these  events.  On  the  moon,  where  tidal 
action  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  times  as  violent,  the 
molten  outflow  must  have  sometimes  covered  extensive 
areas,  and  cooled  into  wide  and  level  plains.  The  older 
rugosities  would  be  evenly  buried,  and  the  aspect  would 
be  that  of  an  ocean.  Here  and  there  some  of  the  greater 
saliences  caused  in  former  times  would  project  like  Alpine 
"  Grands  Mulcts,"  or  rocky  islets,  above  the  general  level. 
Over  the  stiffening  surface  fell  some  of  those  projectiles 
hurled  from  the  neighboring  craters,  and  left  their  inden- 
tations on  the  pasty  lava. 

If  the  moon  was  derived  from  the  mass  of  the  earth, 
the  constituents  of  water  and  air  must  have  belonged  to 
it,  and  it  is  eminently  probable  that  some  portions  of  these 
elements  were  left  to  enter  into  those  unions  which  form 
water  and  air.  I  cannot  entertain  tlie  conception  of  an 
original  destitution  of  those  substances  on  our  satellite. 
There  must  have  arrived  a  time,  therefore,  as  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  when  the  condensation  of  aqueous  va- 
pors took  place.  There  must  have  been  an  seonic  storm. 
The  rains  must  have  fallen  while  the  crust  was  still  in- 
tensely heated.  During  this  time  the  tidal  swells  and 
subsidences  of  the  crust  and  molten  interior  were  punctu- 
ally alternating  with  each  other.  The  rains  were  descend- 
ing while  the  lavas  were  bursting  through  the  crater 
vents.  The  rains  descended  on  the  lava  seas.  These  me- 
teoric events  enormously  exacerbated  the  violence  of  the 
lunar  activities.  The  cooling  of  the  exposed  molten  sur- 
faces was  accelerated,  and  the  resistance  to  all  movements 

which  i8,  therefore,  the  moon*is  relative  gravity,  the  inflaence  of  centrifugal 
force  being  neglected. 

26 
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incident  to  tidal  oscillations  was  correspondingly  increased. 
Copious  volumes  of  steam  rose  and  condensed  in  clouds 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  storm  and  the  reactions  on  the 
heated  surface.  The  watery  floods  added  their  erosive 
work  to  that  performed  by  the  streams  of  lava.  Both 
kinds  of  erosion  were  enfeebled  by  the  feeble  intensity  of 
gravity  on  the  moon. 

But  meantime,  the  crust  was  thickening,  and  the  re- 
gions but  little  remote  from  the  craters  and  the  fresh  lava 
streams,  supported  accumulations  of  water.  The  water 
was  received  in  the  pores  of  the  rocks.  In  the  progress  of 
ages  the  crust  was  thickened  to  such  an  extent  that  all 
the  water  belonging  to  the  moon  had  been  absorbed. 
With  the  entrance  of  water  in  the  rocks  a  new  explosive 
agent  was  in  readiness  whenever  the  confined  lava  tides 
burst  through  now  fissures,  or  in  rising  througli  the  old  ones 
encountered  watery  infiltrations.  Tlie  crust  was  now  some 
hundreds  of  miles  in  thickness.  The  first  133  miles  would 
take  in  all  the  water  belonging  to  the  moon,  on  the 
assumption  that  its  whole  volume  bore  the  same  ratio  to 
the  volume  of  tlie  earth's  water  as  the  moon's  volume 
bears  to  the  earth,  and  that  the  absorbent  capacity  of  its 
rocks  was  the  same  as  that  of  terrestrial  rocks.*  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  the  continued  thickening  of  the 
crust  would  increase  its  porous  capacity  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  absorb  all  the  lunar  atmosphere.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  that  tlie  thickening  of  the  crust  upon  a 
planet  undergoing  such  copious  erifptions  of  molten  mat- 
ter, would  be  more  rapid  than  on  a  planet  comparatively 
free  from  such  eruptions.  The  increased  rate  of  thick- 
ening would  result  both  from  the  increased  rate  of  general 
cooling,  and  from  the  addition  of  crustal  layers  upon  the 
exterior. 

♦This  rcsnlte  from  an  nppllcation  of  \ho  formul.n  pivcn  on  a  preceding  pa^e. 
The  mcthfxl  of  determining  the  conetant.s  uf<ed  will  be  shown  when  treating  of 
the  fatnre  stages  of  the  earth. 
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In  the  course  of  ages,  the  rigidity  of  the  thickened 
crust  became  greatly  increased.  It  yielded  less  to  the 
tidal  influence  and  the  lagging  angle  was  increased,  and, 
therefore,  the  still  fluid  and  tide-moved  interior  pressed 
with  increased  force  against  the  under  side.  Perhaps 
many  of  the  smaller  vents  had  become  sealed  up  in  conse- 
quence of  the  permanent  retention  and  final  solidification 
of  a  portion  of  their  lava  contents,  though  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  for  solidification  in  the  larger  craters. 
Perhaps  only  the  larger  vents  remained  active;  but  their 
activity  must  have  been  somewhat  enlarged.  By  and  by 
the  progressive  reduction  in  the  number  of  smaller  vents 
resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  pressure  agailist  the  inte- 
rior. The  thickness  and  rigidity  of  the  crust  rendered  it 
impossible  that  the  pressure  should  find  relief  in  any  new 
or  reopened  vents  of  small  dimensions.  The  pressure  was 
felt  beneath  areas  a  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  The 
whole  solid  crust  yielded.  It  rose,  uplifted  by  the  strug- 
gling, imprisoned  tide.  There  was  a  focus  of  tidal  pres- 
sure determined  partly  by  the  position  of  the  tidal  apex, 
and  partly  by  the  place  of  relative  weakness  in  the  crust. 
Here  the  supposed  lava  burst  through.  The  crust  was 
shattered  as  by  a  blow  from  beneath.  Long  radial  frac- 
tures diverged  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  new-made 
vent,  and  these  were  filled  by  lavas  which  were  modem  in 
comparison  with  those  which  had  been  rent.  The  exist- 
ing accidents  of  the  lunar  surface  sustained  no  perceptible 
ratio  to  the  tremendous  power  which  had  burst  a  satellite. 
The  fractures  were  rents  in  the  general  crust.  They 
intersected  older  craters  and  mountains,  as  mere  trifling 
incidents  encountered  in  their  course.  After  the  cata- 
clysm was  past,  a  vast  system  of  radial  dykes  covered  the 
district  that  had  suffered.  In  later  ages,  the  different 
color  of  the  material,  or  the  marked  salience  of  the  dykes 
after  subsequent  erosion^  caused  them  to  appear  more 
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brightly  illuminated  than  contiguous  portions,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  solar  light  and  viewed  from  the  earth.  Some- 
what  such,  perhaps,  has  been  the  history  of  those  splendid 
star  forms,  Tycho,  Copernicus,  Kepler  and  others. 

Perhaps  the  numerous  canals  or  clefts  depicted  on  the 
map  of  the  moon  belong  to  the  same  period  of  lunar 
evolution.  They  bear  an  analogy,  certainly,  to  the  great 
vein  fissures  and  trap  dykes  which  intersect  so  numerously 
terrestrial  formations  in  certain  regions.  We  may  con- 
ceive that  similar  causes  originated  them.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  progressive  refrigeration  of  the  planet, 
the  contraction  of  its  mass,  the  unequal  strains  resulting 
from  unequal  rigidity  of  different  parts,  and  the  repeated 
stresses  created  by  tidal  oscillations. 

While  these  great  events  were  in  progress,  a  powerful 
cause  was  in  operation  destroying  the  moon's  axial  rota- 
tion. Its  action  presented  two  modifications.  Ftrst^  the 
lagging  of  the  tidal  protuberance  subjected  it  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  attraction. 
The  effect  must  be  such  as  heretofore  explained  when 
referring  to  the  earth's  diminished  velocity  of  rotation. 
Secondly,  the  retral  pressure  of  the  internal  liquid  tide 
against  the  under  side  of  the  crust,  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
57,  was  a  more  powerful  cause  of  retardation.  Finally, 
the  period  of  rotation  approxiinated  the  period  of  orbital 
revolution.  The  activity  of  physical  work  upon  the  moon 
was  slackened.  Longer  intervals  separated  successive 
tides.  The  last  overflows  became  more  thoroughly  chilled 
and  torpid  before  new  ones  were  poured  over  them.  Now 
the  pasty  discharges  rose  slowly  to  the  crater  brim  too 
viscid  to  leave  readily  the  immediate  bonier,  and  thus 
added  the  last  courses  to  the  grand  rampart  whose  up- 
building had  witnessed  so  many  vicissitudes  and  so  many 
revolutions.  Probably  the  approximation  to  synchronism 
was  gradual  and  continuous.     Had  the  prolate  moon  been 
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rigid  and  still  destined  to  a  synchronistio  state,  there 
would  have  been  a  time  when  the  pole  of  the  longer  axis, 
after  passing  the  point  turned  toward  the  earth,  would 
have  swung  back  and  repassed  that  point  on  the  other 
side.  After  a  large  number  of  oscillations,  the  exact 
position  which  it  now  has  would  have  been  finally  as- 
sumed, and  from  that  mean  position  it  could  never  change. 
But  the  moon  was  not  completely  rigid,  and  hence  the 
rotary  motion  was  never  reversed  or  oscillatory,  and  the 
synchronistic  position  was  attained  by  progressive  differen- 
tial retardation. 

The  aeon  of  lunar  violence  endured  only  while  the 
moon's  rotary  period  was  unequal  to  its  orbital  period. 
If  the  moon,  while  yet  in  a  fluid  state,  possessed  a  non- 
synchronistic  rotation,  as  in  all  probability  was  the  case, 
such  rotation  continued  long  after  the  precipitation  of 
water  upon  the  surface.  The  tidal  swell,  as  I  have  main- 
tained, would  not  tend  to  retard  rapidly  the  rotary  velocity 
of  a  planet  whose  parts  are  entirely  fluid.  But  if  one 
part  is  rigid  and  another  fluid,  or  if  one  part  is  less  fluid 
than  another,  a  relative  translation  of  fluid  parts  must 
take  place,  and  the  friction  of  fluids  and  solids,  or  of  more 
perfect  fluids  upon  less  perfect  ones,  under  the  influence 
of  a  tidal ly  attractive  body,  would  oppose  that  motion 
which  determines  local  translation  of  the  tidal  wave.  If 
the  rotation  is  slower  than  the  orbital  motion,  tidal  fric- 
tion will  accelerate  it.  If  the  rotation  is  faster,  it  will 
retard  it.  This  relation  of  more  and  less  rigid  parts  exists 
upon  an  incrusted  planet  having  a  molten  interior;  and 
such  a  condition  supplied,  probably,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  final  synchronistic  relation  of  the  moon's  motions. 

If  the  moon,  during  the  non-synchronistic  aeon  had 
acquired  the  condition  of  a  perfectly  rigid  or  nearly  rigid 
body,  and  possessed  at  the  same  time  a  prolate  form,  with 
the   matter  symmetrically  disposed  about  the  centre  of 
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gravity,  such  rigid  prolateness,  as  I  have  stated,  would  not 
tend  to  retard  the  axial  rotatiou,  but  the  satellite  would 
revolve  indefinitely  about  its  shorter  axis.  From  this  we 
infer  that  the  moon  is  not  a  rigid  body,  or  that  its  syn- 
chronistic motions  became  established  before  rigidity  was 
attained,  or  that  its  parts  were  unsymmetrically  disposed 
around  the  centre  of  gravity  in  pre-synchronistic  times. 
But  the  moon  has  never  been  a  nearly  rigid  body,  since 
the  earth  is  not  rigid,  and  the  moon  is  composed  of  the 
same  materials  in  a  lower  state  of  condensation;  and 
while  unsynchronistically  rotating,  its  parts  must  have 
been  symmetrically  disposed  about  the  centre  of  gravity, 
since  no  reason  can  he  assigned  why  they  should  be  other- 
wise; and  hence  the  establishment  of  the  moon's  syn- 
chronous motions  was  not  effected  through  the  influence 
of  an  eccentric  axis,  but  by  slow  degrees  tlirough  the 
action  of  parts  tidally  moved  either  upon  or  beneath  the 
resisting  crust.  That  oscillation  or  libration  which  La- 
place reasoned  out  was  based  on  the  supposition  of  a  rigid 
globe,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  even  with 
modern  observational  precision,  no  librations  have  been 
discovered  attributable  to  an  actual  oscillation  of  the 
prolate  axis. 

If,  after  the  synchronistic  stage  of  the  moon  had  been 
reached,  any  fluids  free  to  move,  like  water  or  air,  covered 
any  considerable  part  of  its  surface,  they  would  gather 
themselves  on  the  farther  siile  of  the  moon,  since,  though 
the  centrifugal  force  is  slightly  greater  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  difference  in  the  earth's  attraction  on  the  near 
and  remoter  sides  is  about  twice  as  great  as  the  difference 
in  centrifugal  tendencies.*     The  arrangement  of  elements 

♦The  ccntrifngal  force  on  the  farther  side  is  to  th:it  on  (he  nearer  side  as 
1.00904  to  unity;  but  the  e:irth''^  attraction  on  the  nearer  Hide  U  to  that  on  the 
farther  s»idc  as  1.01816  to  unity.  The  difference  in  the  terms  of  the  ratio  In  the 
latter  case  is  twice  their  difference  in  tlie  former. 

It  Ib  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  in  the  process  of  the  lengthening  of  the 
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or  parts  free  to  move  would,  therefore,  be  determined  by 
terrestrial  gravity.  This  fact  renders  undemonstrable  the 
conclusion  that  water  and  air  are  absent  from  the  moon, 
since  the  opposite  side  might  be  covered  by  a  sea  432  feet 
deep*  in  the  middle  without  reaching  to  the  visible  hemi- 
sphere; and  a  corresponding  atmosphere  might  rest  upon 
its  surface.  But  the  complete  absence  of  all  refraction, 
and  all  spectroscopic  change  in  the  stellar  or  solar  light 
passing  close  to  the  limb  of  the  moon,  tends  to  negative 
the  supposition  of  water  or  air,  since  if  they  existed  on 
the  remoter  hemisphere,  air  and  aqueous  vapor  would 
occasionally  reveal  themselves  upon  the  moon's  limb,  espe- 
cially at  times  when  the  lunar  librations  enable  us  to  see 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  mean  hither  hemisphere.  It  is, 
therefore,  eminently  safe  to  conclude,  as  we  have,  that  the 
water  and  air  of  the  moon  have  completely  disappeared.! 

Iiinur  revolntion  there  was  an  epoch  when  the  moon's  dUtanco  was  snch  that 
differential  centrifugal  force  was  just  equal  to  differential  attraction  exerted  by 
the  earth.  This*,  according  to  my  calculation,  was  when  the  moon's  angular 
velocity  was  l.o'.»8  times  its  i)n;)*ent  angular  velocity,  which  implies  n  period  of 
19  d;iys,  li  liour.<*,  5')  minutes  and  29  seconds.  At  this  epoch  the  fluids  would 
have  t«;n(led  to  distribute  themselves  equally  around  the  H.itellitc  in  Ppite  of 
synchronistic  motions.  At  a  remoter  epoch,  with  u  still  Hhorter  revolation,  tho 
rtuids  would  have  tended  to  accumulate  on  the  perig'-*al  side. 

*  Were  the  earth  non-rotating  (as  the  mo»)n  is  practically)  and  covored  by  a 
fluid,  its  tidal  seml-axi"  would  exceed  its  shorter  f>emi-axis  58  inches,  under  the 
mootfs  influence.  Hence  if  the  moon's  upo^eal  hemisphere  were  covered  with 
water,  it  would  be  maintained,  making  no  allowance  for  tidal  yieldinj;  of  the 
moon's  body  at  a  depth  appniximately  of  38^3  inches  X  134  =  433  feet.  This, 
(Strictly,  is  the  height  to  which  the  geal  tide  would  rise  if  the  moon  were  cov- 
ered with  water  and  the  moon's  body  were  a  rigid  sphere. 

It  may  bo  interesting  to  note  that  if  tho  moon  possesses  no  surface  water, 
and  its  bodily  rigitity  is  such  that  nnder  gjal  tid.il  influencj  it  yields  one-half  as 
uiuch  :is  a  watery  envelope  would,  tiien  tho  protuberance  at  each  extremity 
of  111 '.  pndatc  axis  is  433  X  K  =  216  feet. 

tThe  ft)regoing  views  respecting  tho  tidal  evolution  of  tho  moon  were  writ- 
ten out  substantially  as  hero  given  in  Marcli,  1881.  I  had  not  then  seen  or  heard 
of  M.  Faye's  memoir  on  the  geology  of  the  mo(>n,  in  the  sAnnualre  for  1831,  in 
whicii  somewhat  siuiilar  conceptions  are  set  forth,  and  from  which  some  cita- 
tions are  made  in  the  jJrcxMit  expo^ition  of  my  views.  M.  Faye,  however,  denies 
the  former  presence  of  water  or  air  on  tho  moon,  and  denies  all  analogy  between 
the  ancient  activity  of  tlie  moon  and  terrestrial  volcanoes. 

According  to  the  general  theory  here  sot  forth,  the  crater  phenomena  of  the 
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It  would  seem  that  lunar  synchronous  motions  were 
attained  while  yet  molten  matter  remained  in  the  interior. 
The  crater  floors  present  the  appearance  of  solidified  lava 
pools.  They  conform  to  the  general  curvature  of  the 
moon's  surface.  But  the  thousands  of  feet  to  which  we 
find  these  floors  sunken,  must  bear  a  small  ratio  to  the 
whole  thickness  which  the  crust  had  attained  at  the  epoch 
of  synchronism.  Were  the  upper  layer  of  the  molten 
matter  at  any  stage  of  the  same  density  as  the  crust,  the 
fluid  would  rise,  in  the  case  of  a  moon  no  longer  tidally 
disturbed,  to  the  general  level  of  the  lunar  surface.  If 
the  fluid  were  lighter  than  the  crust  it  would  rise  above 
this  level;  if  it  were  heavier,  it  would  come  short  of  it. 
But  the  fluid  was  heavier  than  the  crust,  or  the  crust 
would  have  sunken.  The  depth  of  the  lunar  crater,  there- 
fore, is  determined  by  the  excess  of  density  of  the  molten 
matter  over  the  density  of  the  superincumbent  crust. 
When  we  reflect  that  this  excess  was  very  slight,  we  can 
easily  understand  that  a  crater- bottom  sunken  10,000  feet 
implies  a  total  thickness  for  the  crust  many  times  as  great. 

After  the  close  of  those  tidal  actions  which  wrought 
out  the  grand  features  of  the  moon's  surface,  there  re- 
mained some  concluding  results  of  the  long  course  of  pro- 
gressive refrigeration.  First,  the  subsequent  lowering  of 
the  general  temperature  of  the  crust  increased  its  density, 
and  consequently  its  pressure  on  the  subjacent  fluid;  the 
fluid  as  a  consequence,  sought  to  rise  through  openings  in 
the  crust,  or  to  burst  through  the  weaker  j)laces  of  the  crust. 
There  were  few  places  so  weak  or  so  recently  consolidated 
as  the  crater  floors;  and  in  these  the  thinnest  and  the  least 

moon  onght  to  be  the  most  nuinerouB  in  the  region  near  the  pltinc  of  the  lunar 
orbit;  but  maps  of  the  moon  phow  them  continuing  with  >^carce1y  diminished 
frequency,  quite  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sclenogrnphic  polen. 

Further,  on  lunar  craterH,  the  reader  may  consult  M.  Bergeron.  La  Nature, 
1869,  copied  In  Pop.Sci,  Monthly,  xxii,  4<)5-7.  illus..  Feb.,  1883;  ii\*o  H.  J.  Klein, 
Pet«rmann*s  Mitfheilungen^  translation  in  Observatory^  and  reproduced  in  Koi^ 
$Q$  CUy  Btview,  vi,  467,  Dec.  ISSSL 
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supported  parts  were  the  central  portions.  Here,  then,  the 
residual  fluid  might  most  easily  press  through.  Secondly ^ 
the  same  reduction  of  temperature  resulted  in  contraction 
of  the  crust;  and  from  this  cause  it  pressed  with  increas- 
ing pressure  upon  the  subjacent  fluid.  There  was  indeed, 
a  time  when  the  volume  of  that  fluid  was  relatively  large 
and  its  own  abatement  of  temperature  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  increased  constriction  resulting  from  crustal 
contraction.  But  when  the  volume  of  fluid  was  greatly 
reduced  and  its  protected  situation  caused  much  slower 
loss  of  heat,  it  seems  probable  that  increase  of  crustal 
pressure  would  impel  portions  of  the  included  fluid  to 
seek  chances  of  escape.  T/iirdli/y  the  progressive  thick- 
ening of  the  crust  implies  that  liquid  portions  of  lunar 
matter  were  continually  becoming  solid  portions;  that  is, 
that  some  of  the  matter  beneath  the  crust  was  becoming 
expanded  and  demanding  more  space.  The  action  of  these 
freslily  solidifying  portions  upon  the  contiguous  fluid 
furnished  another  source  of  pressure  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  relief.  In  these  three  causes,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  have  an  explanation  of  those  late  exudations  of  lava 
which  might  have  produced  the  central  masses  resting 
upon  the  floors  of  nearly  all  the  lunar  craters.*  These  have 

♦since  thin  was  \vritU*n  I  have  read  for  the  first  time  fiome  remarks  by  Mr. 
W.  MattlfU  Willinins,  pri-cntt'd  to  the  Hoyal  Astronomical  Socifty^  March, 
1873,  In  apaporou  The  Origin  of  Lunar  Volcanoet.  He  refers  to  the  coolinu:  of 
"  tap  cimler  "  from  piKklling  fiimaceei,  which  is  received  In  Ptont  iron  boxes  or 
"ciniltT  hoirii's."  "If  a  lM)gie  filled  with  fused  cinder  In  left  undintarbed,  a 
veritabl*'  ^pontancMiiit*  volcanic  eruption  takes  place  throuijh  Home  portion,  gen- 
erally  near  fhe  c^ntre^  of  the  solid  cruft.  In  some  ca^cs  this  miption  in  suffl- 
eieiitly  violent  to  eject  small  spnrt>^  of  molten  cinder  to  n  hel^rht  equal  to  four 
or  five  diameters  of  the  whole  mass.  The  crust  once  broken,  a  repilar  c niter  is 
rapidly  formed,  and  miniature  streams  of  lava  continue  to  pour  from  it;  some- 
times slowly  and  rc:zularly,  occasionally  with  jerks  and  spurts  due  to  the  burst- 
ing of  bubbles  of  ira-^.  The  accumulation  of  these  lava  streams  forms  a  regular 
cone  the  heiirht  of  which  ^oes  on  Increasing."'  The  circumstances  under  which 
these  miniature  cones  are  formed  seem  to  be  extremely  analogous  to  those  of 
the  old  crater  holes  on  the  moon  after  the  attainment  of  the  cmstal  qaiescence 
due  to  the  establishment  of  synchronistic  motions. 
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been  broken  and  dismembered  by  the  movements  attending 
the  final  stage  of  complete  solidification  of  the  satellite, 
as  such  final  movements  mav  also  have  fractured  the  era- 
ter  rims  and  opened  the  thousand  rifts  in  the  general  sur- 
face. They  have  also  been  subjected  to  whatever  erosive 
action  may  result  from  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature supposed  to  be  experienced  on  the  lunar  surface. 

These  central  monticles  were  therefore  post-synchronis- 
tis,  and  the  result  of  the  last  stages  of  lunar  refrigeration. 
Since  that  epoch  was  reached,  tidal  and  thermal  forces 
being  extinct,  the  lunar  surface  has  presented  only  an 
unchanging  scene  of  mighty  desolations,  oppressive  still- 
ness and  dead  stagnation. 

5.  The  Atmospheric  Factor  in  Lunar  History, —  On 
the  ground  of  nebular  theory,  the  moon  in  segregating 
from  the  earth,  whether  through  annulation  or  rupture, 
must  have  received  a  portion  of  atmosphere  or  the  ele- 
ments of  such  an  envelope.  As  to  the  relative  amount  of 
atmosphere,  we  can  scarcely  make  any  other  assumption 
than  that  its  mass  bore  nearly  the  same  ratio  to  the  earth's 
present  atmosphere  as  the  moon's  mass  hears  to  the  earth's. 
The  mass  of  the  lunar  atmosphere  would  be  one  factor  in 
the  determination  of  its  relative  pressure  on  the  lunar 
surface.  The  amount  of  surface  on  which  it  presses  would 
be  another  factor.  As  the  moon's  surface  is  greater  in 
comparison  with  the  earth's  than  the  moon's  mass  in  com- 
parison with  the  earth's,  this  difference  would  diminish 
the  relative  pressure  on  each  unit  of  lunar  surface.  The 
earth's  mass  is  80  times  the  moon's,  but  its  surface  is  only 
13J  times  the  moon's.  Aside  from  difference  in  atmos- 
pheric masses,  pressure  would  be  inverseh^  as  the  areas  of 
the  moon  and  eartli;  or  what  is  tlie  same  thing,  inversely 
as  tlie  squares  of  the  radii  of  the  two  bodies.  Again, 
with  equal  atmospheric  masses  and  equal  planetary  sur- 
faces, the  relative  intensity  of  gravity  would  be  another 
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factor  in  determining  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  a  planet. 
When,  therefore,  we  multiply  together  the  ratio  of  the 
masses  of  the  moon  and  earth,  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
surfaces  and  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  gravity  on  the 
two  bodies,  we  find  the  relative  atmospheric  pressure  to  be 
.02787  at  the  time  when  its  normal  proportion  of  the 
atmospheric  medium  was  still  present.*  This  result  is 
somewhat  surprising,  and  leads  to  interesting  inferences. 
The  barometric  column  stood  at  .836  of  an  inch,  which 
implies  an  atmospheric  pressure  too  insignificant  to  con- 
stitute a  positive  factor  in  a  planet's  genetic  development; 
though  it  implies  the  virtual  absence  of  those  terrestrial 
actions  which  depend  on  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  and 
thus  enables  us  to  trace  the  divergence  between  the  his- 
tories of  the  two  bodies. 

A  barometric  column  of  five-sixths  of  an  inch  corre- 
sponds to  a  terrestrial  altitude  of  17.7  miles,  or  over  three 
times  the  height  of  the  Himalayas.!     Under  such  a  pres- 

♦  We  may  embody  these  principles  In  a  gei  eral  formula.  If  M,  S,  R,  g  and 
P  represent  the  ma-s,  surface,  mean  radiui),  gravitational  intensity  and  atmos- 
pheric pressure  of  the  earth;  and  m,  «,  r,  g'  and  p,  the  same  constantu  for  any 
other  phmet,  then 

,,     m     S     7'     ,.     yw     R-     fT'     D    R     P'     (y' 
*  M     J*     (/  M      r-*     gr  r     p      g 

where  p  and  p'  represent  planetary  dcn:>ities  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  the  moon  S  =  .01*25,  ?=  13.471  and  ^'=  .1655. 

M  '«  ^g 

And  p  =  .0-2787  P. 

If  we  take  the  mean  height  of  the  mercurial  column  as  the  measure  of  P, 

then  the  normal  mean  height  of  the  barometer  on  the  moon  must  have  been 

h  =  :iO  inches  X  .0*2787  =  .mi  inch. 

tThc  forui'.ihi  for  the  barometric  calculation  of  heights  in  the  latitude  of 

Great  Britain  is 
p 
A  =  log  -  X  [W.m  -f  (fl  —  32°)  (122.68)]  (Maxwell :  Theory  of  Ileat^  222;  see 

also,  Deschantil:  Xafural  Philosophy,  Everett's  ed.,  164),  where  P  and  p  are 
tlie  pressures  at  the  iip])er  and  lower  stations,  and  h  is  the  height  in  feet  for  a 
temperature  t  on  Fahrenheit's  scale.  Here  we  may  assume  the  temperature  at 
3i**  Fahr.    Hence  the  second  term  in  the  second  factor  reduces  to  zero  and  we 

''^^'®  A  =  log?XC0360. 

In  the  present  case  P  =  30  inches  and  p  =  .836;  heuco 

h  =  93,854.669  ft.  =  17.77  mUea. 
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sure  the  boiling  point  of  water  would  be  at  37^**  Fahr.* — a 
result  of  extreme  interest.  The  first  inference  to  be  de- 
duced from  this  ctraospheric  tenuity  is  the  comparatively 
advanced  stage  of  cooling  attained  before  the  precipita- 
tion of  water  began.  The  second  is  the  very  limited 
duration  of  the  period  of  sedimentation,  which  would, 
indeed,  be  further  slightly  shortened  by  the  commence- 
ment of  ice-formation  at  a  temperature  above  32°. f 

The  third  inference  is  the  low  altitude  at  which  the 
clouds  must  have  been  borne  in  so  thin  an  atmosphere, 
since  only  the  lightest  cirrus  clouds  are  borne  by  the  ter- 
restrial atmosphere  at  an  altitude  of  about  eight  miles,  or 
one-half  that  required  for  the  tenuity  of  the  lunar  atmos- 
phere. In  short,  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  vapor 
would  be  formed  on  the  moon,  even  close  to  its  surface, 
of  sufficient  density  to  cause  rain.  Not  unlikely,  the  only 
precipitation  was  a  (^old  fog  resting  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
planet.  In  this  view,  there  was  no  erosion  by  waters,  and 
no  sedimentation;  and  the  moon's  water  was  absorbed 
simultaneously  with  the  air.  With  a  little  further  cooling 
of  the  planet,  the  lunar  solidifying  temperature  of  water 
was  reached;  and  thereafter  it  was  revealed  in  the  liquid 
state  only  in  situations  when  the  sun's  direct  rays  caused 
some  elevation  of  temperature  above  the  mean.  A  fourth 
inference  from  the,  existence  of  an  atmosphere  of  such 
extreme  teimity,  and  holding  so  little  vapor,  concerns  the 
infiuence  of  the  sun's  radiations  on  the  lunar  surface.  It 
is  well    understood   that   the   atmospheric   and   vaporous 

♦By  Soret'K  formula  (Dei*cham'l:  Xaf.  Phil.,  EverettV  ed.,  338), 

A  :.538(212«»  — n, 
where  t  —  the  tein|>cralnre  on  Fahrcuheit's  scale  at  which  water  bolls  at  the 
hcif^ht  A  in  feet.    Whence 

/  _  O1O0 ^. 

In  the  present  case  h  =  93,854.W}9  ft.,  .-.  t  -  37i,i°  Fahr. 

t  Sec  Maxwell :  Theory  of  Ueat^  176-7,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.    See 
alBO,  thiH  worlc,  pp.  870-8. 
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envelope  of  the  earth  absorbs  a  large  percentage  of  the 
sun's  thermal  radiations,  and  partially  restrains,  also,  the 
escape  from  the  earth  of  such  heat  as  succeeds  in  reaching 
it.  The  lunar  condition  here  considered,  therefore,  admit- 
ted a  higher  intensity  of  solar  heat,  but  at  the  same  time, 
all  situations  with  free  radiation  sent  the  heat  back  with 
correspondingly  increased  rapidity.  The  situation  is  ap- 
proached when  we  ascend  to  the  summit  of  a  very  high 
mountain.  The  sun's  rays  are,  indeed,  hotter,  but  the 
terrestrial  radiation  is  augmented  in  still  greater  ratio, 
and  the  temperature  is  lower.  Rising  through  the  atmos- 
phere we  remove  successively  some  of  the  protective 
wrappings  which  keep  the  earth  warm.  Professor  S.  P. 
Langley  has  reported  some  observations  made  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Whitney,  a  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  southern  California,  attaining  an  altitude  of  13,000 
feet.  Here  the  solar  rays  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
some  water  in  a  copper  kettle  covered  with  two  pieces  of 
window  glass  to  prevent  radiation.*  From  these  and 
other  observations,  it  appears  that  our  atmosphere  at  sea 
level  absorbs  about  one-half  of  all  the  radiant  solar  energy 
—  luminous,  thermal  and  actinic — and  that  the  selection 
of  rays  to  undergo  absorption  is  such  that  the  white  light 
reaching  us,  formed  of  the  united  rays  of  certain  wave 
lengths,  is  not  the  color  of  the  light  resulting  from  the 
complete  union  of  all  the  solar  rays,  but  contains  far  too 
little  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays.  Hence,  Professor  Lang- 
ley  concludes,  the  color  of  the  sun  seen  from  a  point 
beyond  our  atmosphere  would  be  not  only  bluish,  but 
positively  blue.     This,  we  must  conclude,  therefore,  is  the 

*  S.  p.  Langley:  The  Mt.  Whitney  Expedition,  Nature,  xxvi,  314-7.  Further, 
oil  the  •*  pelectivo  absorption ''  of  the  atmo9phere,  see  hl8  paper  before  the  Brit- 
ish Asisociation,  1881,  in  Nature,  xxvi,&86-9,  Oct.  12, 188i,  republiahed  in  Amer, 
Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  xxiv,  393-8;  al»o  a  memoir  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  xxv,  16&-96, 
March,  1883.  Detailed  remilts  of  the  Mt.  Whitney  Expedition  are  to  be  published 
by  the  "  U.  S.  Signal  Service." 
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color  of  the  sun  viewed  frotn  ilie  moony  either  after  the 
oompleto  absorption  of  its  atmosphere,  or  even  while 
retaining  its  normal  atmosphere  in  such  a  state  of  tenuity 
as  has  been  indicated.  In  open  space  the  rapidity  of  radi- 
ation, according  to  Professor  Langley,  must  be  so  great 
that  in  spite  of  the  intensity  of  the  sun^s  rays,  a  sus- 
pended body  would  sink  to  a  temperature  below  —50^* 
Fahr.  This,  then,  from  this  point  of  view,  must  be  the 
upper  limit  of  the  surface  temperature  of  the  sunny  side 
of  the  moon;  and  thus  the  iluctuations  of  temperature 
during  a  lunation  must  be  vastly  less  than  Lord  Rosse  and 
others  have  calculated;  and  the  modern  changes  duo  to 
thermal  fluctuations  are  diminished  correspondingly.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  lunar  lifetime,  even  while  the  normal 
amount  of  atmosphere  remained  on  the  moon's  surface, 
the  temperature,  after  the  formation  of  a  cold  crust,  must 
have  remained  nearly  at  —bi)^  P'ahr.  or  below.*  Not  only 
water,  therefore,  but  mercury  and  other  substances  known 
to  us  as  liquids  or  gases,  existed  on  the  moon  only  as 
solids.  In  this  view,  the  conception  of  aqueous  erosion 
and  sedimentation  is  entirely  excluded,  save  so  far  as  tho 
primitive  inherent  heat  of  the  satellite  maintained  at  the 
surface  a  liquefying  temj)erature.  At  the  time  when  the 
residual  efTcct  of  solar  radiation,  inherent  heat  and  lunar 
radiation  produced  a  surface  temperature,  say  between 
34°  and  37°  Fahr.,  water  may  have  rested  on  the  lunar 
surface  during  the  lunar  day,  but  it  would  be  consolidated 
during  the  lunar  night.  As  some  of  this  water  occupied 
the  pores  of  the  rocks,  here  was  a  cause  of  considerable 
disintegration,  so  long  as  the  water  had  not  sunken  be- 
yond the  reach  of  tho  thermal  iluctuations.     In  any  view, 

•This  statement  must  be  moditted  so  far  as  tlie  n  tent  ion  of  tho  moon's 
water  In  tlie  atmo«i»iicro  would  increase  absorptivi- cfTect.-*  experienced  by  the 
Nun's  rays*.  The  ratio  of  a(iueoii<»  vapor  to  tlie  wliole  niino:*phrre  was  much 
(p'eatcrtlian  the  rjitioof  aqueon**  vapor  in  the  terre>tri!il  atmosphere,  and  rose  to 
the  ratio  existing  on  onr  planet  before  primeval  precipitation  began. 
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however,  there  seems  little  ground  for  inferring  that  the 
process  of  sedimentation  was  an  important  factor  in  any 
stage  of  lunar  development. 

Thus,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  divergences 
between  lunar  and  terrestrial  conditions  reveals  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  lunar  history  must  have  presented  charac- 
teristics widely  divergent  from  those  of  terrestrial  history; 
and  in  this  divergence,  the  tenuity  of  the  moon's  atmos- 
phere has  performed  a  part  quite  comparable  with  the 
energetic  work  of  the  tides. 

§3.  MARS. 

1.  Phenomena  of  Mars  and  their  Interpretation. — 
This  planet  has,  in  relation  to  the  earth,  a  surface  of 
.2828,  a  volume  of  .1470,  a  mass  of  .1108,  a  density  of 
.7537  and  an  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of  .3917. 
Its  lower  density  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  its 
smaller  mass.  The  length  of  planetary  periods  on  Mars 
would  be,  according  to  the  method  of  calculation  pre- 
viously employed,*  about  two-fifths  as  great  as  on  the 
earth.  Hence,  if  the  earth's  incrustation  began  fourteen 
million  years  ago.  Mars  reached  the  earth's  present  condi- 
tion in  less  than  five  and  a  half  million  years  after  incrus- 
tation began.  If  Mars  and  the  earth  began  incrustation 
at  the  same  epoch,  Mars  had  reached  its  habitable  stage 
nine  and  a  half  million  years  ago,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
Eozoic  Time.  This  expresses  the  relative  rates  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  two  planets  independently  of  any  assumed  nu- 

*       A        .28^8  *      2.553 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  same  number  expresses 
the  relative  lenj^th  of  the  planetary  period,  and  relative  gravity  at  the  planet's 
surface.  This  is*  because  relative  gravity  varies  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  radius,  and  the  relative  length  of  the  planetary  periods 
varies  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  surface;  that  is,  as  the  mass  and 
Inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius.  These  calculations  take  no  accoant  of 
centrifugal  force  on  the  several  planets. 
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merical  value  of  the  earth's  age,  if  we  accept  the  table  of 
time  ratios  previously  given. 

According  to  our  theory,  Mars  is  an  older  planet  than 
the  earth;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  its  more  rapid 
rate  of  senescence,  it  should  be  much  further  advanced  in 
planetary  life  than  the  earth.  The  stage  of  atmospheric 
absorption,  however,  if  we  adopt  the  popular  view,  seems 
not  yet  to  have  been  attained;  and  astronomers  used  to 
speak  confidently  of  extensive  watery  areas  on  the  surface. 
Moreover,  we  witness  polar  phenomena  which  seem  to  in- 
dicate alternate  advance  and  retreat  of  the  polar  ice  caps. 
On  the  whole  the  physical  phenomena  have  been  under- 
stood to  indicate  a  planetary  stage  not  very  different  from 
that  attained  by  the  earth.  But  we  may  doubt,  not  alone 
on  theoretical  grounds,  but  from  the  admitted  fallacy  of 
similar  opinions  formerly  entertained  concerning  the 
moon,  whether  the  diversified  shades  of  color  seen  on  Mars 
imply  the  real  existence  of  surface  water.  An  inspection 
of  a  map  of  Mars  shows  a  distribution  of  light  and  dark 
shades  which  is  very  improbable,  viewing  them  as  areas  of 
land  and  water.  There  are  too  many  and  too  extensive 
long  and  slender  arms  of  the  sea,  and  these  do  not  show 
any  conformity  to  any  fundamental  planetary  cause.  The 
longer  axes  tend  rather  to  be  transverse  to  the  meridians 
than  coincident  with  them.  If  the  white  areas  about  the 
poles  are  really  snow-covered  surfaces,  as  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  first  suggested,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  climates 
are  quite  comparable  to  those  of  the  earth.  The  greater 
inclination  of  the  planetary  axis  to  the  orbit,  by  the 
amount  of  5°,  would  tend  to  diminish  the  extent  of  both 
polar  ice  caps.*  Although  the  alternate  advance  and  re- 
treat of  these  white  areas,  with  the  changes  in  the  seasons, 
is  confirmatory  of  the  prevalent  opinion  respecting  their 
natures,  this  must  still  be  regarded  a  question  under  con- 

*  Purt  II,  ch.  ii,  S  9,  3. 
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sideration.  The  ruddy  color  of  Mars  is  generally  ascribed 
to  a  dense  atmosphere;  but  surely,  if  such  an  atmosphere 
existed,  clouds  of  aqueous  vapor  must  sometimes  obscure 
some  portions  of  the  disc,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  it.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  polar  snow  implies 
the  existence  of  clouds.  These  have  never  been  noted, 
even  in  the  polar  regions  of  the  planet.  Father  Secchi 
attributes  a  thin  atmosphere  to  Mars  and  states  that  white 
spots  are  occasionally  seen  on  his  disc,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  clouds,  and  that  whirlwind  movements  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  them.*  But  these  statements  in 
view  of  the  results  of  calculations  here  adduced  may  well 
be  distrusted.  There  is  much  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt 
whether  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  visible  phe- 
nomena of  Mars  is  the  correct  one.f 

2.  Tidal  and  Atmospheric  Influences  on  Mara, — The 
tidal  efficiency  of  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  Mars  is  .4306 
relative  to  his  tidal  efficiency  at  the  distance  of  the  earth. 
The  whole  vertical  fluctuation  of  the  solar  tide,  therefore, 
on  the  surface  of  the  water-covered  planet  would  be  four- 
teen inches,  assuming  that  the  conditions  are  otherwise 
such  as  enable  the  moon  to  cause  upon  the  earth  a  tidal 
fluctuation  of  fifty-eight  inches.  J     The  tidal  influence  of 

*  Secchi :  Le  Soleil,  il,  392. 

t  Prof.  Ellttrt  Loomis,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
equuturiul  region  of  Mara  must  have  a  mean  temperature  at  11*  Fahr.  below 
zero,  and  the  poles,  51«*  below  zero,  and  raifiFee}  the  question  how  the  Martial 
enow  caps  could  ever  diminish  under  such  temperatures.  (Loomis,  Proc. 
Amer.  Assoc,  J855,  74-80.) 

^Employing  the  notation  used  when  treating  of  the  moon  (p.  384),  and 
denoting  by  /  the  sun's  tidal  efficiency  at  the  earth  and  by  /'  its  efficiency  at  a 
different  distance,  the  general  formula  becomes 

M    /'     r    g 

'  -  ^  •  m  •  7  •  R  V' 
But  the  tide-producing  body  being  the  same  in  the  two  cases  here  compared, 

^l  -  1.    Al^),  here,  y-  =  .4:J0G,  ^  =  .^j  J ,  and  ^^  =  fjfj,  whence  t  =  .6122  T; 

ami  when  T  =  58  y^  |  =  23.2  inches, 

^  =  23.2  X  .0122  =  14.2  inches. 
27 
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the  earth  u[K>n  Mars  is  entirely  insignificaRt,  not  amount- 
ing, at  the  perigee  of  Mars,  to  a  total  fluctuation  of  more 
than  one  four-hundredth  of  an  inch.  The  satellites  of 
Mars,  though  in  proximity  sufiiciently  close  to  acquire 
marked  tidal  efficiency,  possess  too  little  mass  to  exert 
any  important  influence.  The  inner  satellite,  Phobos,  if 
having  a  diameter  of  twenty-five  miles,  a  distance  of  6,000 
miles  from  the  centre  of  its  primary,  and  a  density  equal 
to  that  of  the  primary  (which  is  probably  too  great), 
would  cause  upon  the  ocean-covered  surface  of  the  planet 
a  total  linear  tidal  fluctuation  of  only  ten  and  a  quarter 
inches  according  to  my  calculation.*     The  evolution   of 

*It  will  be  best,  with  a  view  to  future  appliaition?,  to  dcdnce  a  rough  gen- 
eral forinuln  for  the  linear  value  of  the  tidal  flnctiiation  on  any  tide-bearer,  pro* 
dnced  by  any  tide-mover. 

1.  SyinJboU  nfirring  to  tide -bearer. 

Let  T  =  fluctuation  of  tide  on  the  earth  produced  by  its  tide-mover, 
D  =  distance  of  the  earth'H  tide-mover, 
R  =  radius  of  the  earth. 
M  =  mass  of  the  earth, 
g  =  intensity  of  gravity  on  the  earth. 
t  —  fluctuation  of  tide  on  any  other  tide-bearer. 
d  =  distance  of  the  other  tide-boarcr  from  its  tide-mover, 
r  =  radiu!!  of  the  other  tide-bearer, 
m  =  mass  of  the  other  tide-bearer, 
g'=^  intensity  of  gravity  on  this  tide  bearer. 

2.  Symbols  referrintj  to  fide-mover. 

m'=  mat's  of  tide-mover  acting  on  the  earth, 
M  =  mass  of  the  other  tide-mover. 

Then  ^  =  ^  '  d^' li'  w'  '  g^^ 

where    -:=  =  tidal  cfflcienry  dependini:  on  di.«»tunce, 
a* 

— -  =  effect  depending  on  ma^s  of  ti<le-mover, 

f 

-  =  effect  depending  on  radius  of  lidr-bearer, 

-  -  =  effect  d«*pendinp  on  intensity  of  gravity. 

But         g'=  fl' .  o  '  ■  .i»  ""*'  ^y  8ub!«tilution, 

c/.«  •  its  •  m  ■  ^- 
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Mars,  therefore,  has  proceeded  without  any  considerable 
interposition  of  tidal  forces. 

Supposing,  as  I  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  moon, 
that  the  Martial  atmosphere  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the 
mass  of  the  planet  as  the  earth's  atmosphere  to  the  earth's 
mass,  the  density  of  the  planet's  atmosphere  would  be 
.138  relative  to  the  earth's  atmospheric  pressure.  This 
corresponds  to  a  barometric  altitude  of  4.14  inches.* 
Hence  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  Mars  would  be  only 
such  as  our  atmosphere  possesses  at  an  altitude  of  9.83 
miles  above  sou  level. f  This  result  discloses  at  once  a 
wide  contrast  between  the  surface  condition  of  Mars  and 
that  of  the  earth,  even  during  the  period  while  Mars 
retained  its  normal  amount  of  atmosphere.  The  thermal 
effect  of  the  sim's  rays  would  be  greatly  diminished;  and, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  sun's  mean  intensity  at  the  dis- 
tance of  Mars  is  less  than  half  that  at  the  earth,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  temperature  at  all  seasons  must 
be  considerably  below  that  of  the  earth.  With  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  so  low,  we  find  that  water  would  boil  at 
the   temperature  of  about  115°  Fahr.J     Hence  precipita- 

Thi«  formula  is  identical  with  that  deduced  from  the  general  expreBsion  for 
a  tide  (\).  229),  but  the  rationale  is  here  made  more  intelligible. 

In  the  present  caBe,  if  we  make  comparison  with  the  fluctuation  of  the  lunar 

tide  on   the  earth.  T  =  .58  inches:  ~  =  ^^^^  =  WOOD:  ^^  =  (.5503)3;   -  = 

__!,*_     (25))    X  .700 

.108i '  m'  ~  (21(50)  5  X  .m' 

And  /  -  10.24  inchen. 

♦  L'sinu  the  formula  i:iven  in  the  discussion  on  the  moon,  we  have 

M  -  -l^^  i  =  J2imp'  ""^  g  =  -^^ 

Whence;?  =  .1.38  P. 

If  we  lakv^  the  measure  of  p  as  the  mean  height  of  the  mercurial  barometer, 

p  =  30  in.  X  .138  =  4.14  inches. 

+  U«in;r,  as  boforo,  the  formula  for  barometric  measurement  of  altitudes, 

80 
//  =  log.  — -^  X  &mO  -  51,916.9  ft.  =  9.88  miles. 

4.14 

X  From  Soret'ti  formula,  as  before, 

f  =  2120  _  ^^  =  1150.5  YahT, 
000 
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tion  and  sedimentation  did  not  begin  on  this  planet  until 
cooling  had  advanced  a  hundred  degrees  further  than  on 
the  eartli.  As  solidification  of  water,  under  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure^  took  place  at  a  slightly  higher  tem- 
perature than  on  the  earth,  the  range  of  temperature 
within  which  denudation  and  sedimentation  could  have 
been  carried  on  was  greatly  contracted.  The  attenuated 
atmosphere  also  promoted  escape  of  heat  from  the  planet. 
These  considerations  all  point  to  a  more  rapid  attainment 
to  successive  j)lanetary  stages,  and  lead  definitely  to  the 
conclusion,  indicated  on  other  grounds,  that  Mars  is  not 
lingering  in  the  terrestrial  stage,  but  has  lost  all  water 
and  atmosphere,  and  advanced  far  toward  the  lunar  stage 
of  total  refrigeration. 

Ji  4.   VEXrS  AND  MEKCrilY. 

1.  ^^rjiu^^. — Xext  to  Mars,  Venus  is  generally  supposed 
to  sustain  closest  ])hinetary  relations  to  the  earth.  Its 
diameter  is  .1)475;  its  volume,  .855;  mass,  .875;  density, 
1.03,  and  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  surface,  .982,  the 
earth's  corresponding  values  being  unity.  The  relative 
intensity  of  solar  radiations  at  Venus  is  1.913,  or  nearly 
twi<»e  that  at  the  earth's  distan(;e.  The  relative  length 
of  the  planetogenetic  periods,  according  to  principles 
previoiisly  explnined,  is  .977.  Solar  tidal  efficiency  is 
2.043,  and  the  relative  linear  height  of  the  solar  tide  is 
2.543,  which,  on  a  water-covered  planet,  implies  a  total 
fluctuation  of  7.37  feet.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
calculated  from  ratio  of  mass  and  surface,  is  .9595,  which 
corresponds  to  a  mean  barometric  height  of  29.78  inches,  an 
elevation  on  the  earth  of  192.91  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
a  boiling  point  of  21 1  °.<>4  Fahr.  In  every  particular,  there- 
fore, Venus  reproduces  nearly  the  conditions  of  the  earth, 
except  those  which  arise  from  greater  proximity  to  the 
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sun  —  intensity  of  heat,  light  and  tidal  action,  and  these 
are  not  very  widely  different.  We  may  therefore  suppose 
a  planetary  history  not  far  divergent  from  that  of  the 
earth.  The  surface  of  Venus  is  stated  by  some  observers 
to  be  densely  veiled  in  clouds. 

The  nebular  theory  implies  an  increasing  density  toward 
the  centre  of  the  nebula,  not  only  in  consequence  of  in- 
ternal pressure,  but  probably  through  the  gravitation  of 
the  denser  constituents  of  the  nebular  mass  toward  the 
centre.  The  first  cause  would  not  operate  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  planetary  mass.  Density  due  to  superincum- 
bent pressure  would  now  depend  on  the  radius  of  the 
planet  and  the  coefficient  of  condensation  of  the  material 
under  pressure.  As  Venus  has  a  shorter  radius  and  higher 
density^  there  is  manifestly  a  certain  amount  of  density 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  denser  materials  is 
somewhat  greater  in  Venus  than  in  the  earth,*  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  This  subject,  however,  is  connected  with 
what  follows. 

The  excess  of  solar  heat  upon  Venus  must  have  exerted 
some  influence  upon  the  evolution  of  the  planet.  The 
rate  of  cooling  was  somewhat  impeded,  and  this  effect  was 
n^latively  greatest  in  the  later  and  cooler  stages.  After 
the  epoch  of  aqueous  precipitation,  the  solar  heat  efficiently 
reinforced  the  inherent  heat  of  the  planet  in  promoting 
copious  evaporation  and  cloud  formation.  When  the  in- 
herent lieat  had  so  diminished  that  its  surface  influence 
became  similar  to  that  of  the  earth  in  historic  times,  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  sun  still  maintained  a  copiousness  of 
evaporation  double  that  upon  the  earth.  As  long  as  this 
rate  of  evaporation  could  be  maintained,  there  must  have 

♦  If  the  condciisHtion  of  solidn  were  proportional  to  presMure,  as  in  gaftes, 
tlie  density  in  this  c.iso  would  be  .9519,  and  the  excesn  of  the  actual  density  would 
be  .07K.  But  the  condensation  In  Kolids  is  in  a  lower  ratio  than  the  pressure,  and 
this  oxces*  is  Kh)  jjreut. 
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been  also,  a  double  amount  of  precipitation.  But  the 
effect  reacted  on  the  cause.  Tfic  clouds  formed  prevented 
the  free  access  of  heat  to  the  plan(»t,  and  the  amount  of 
cloud  formation  and  consequent  precipitation  was  propor- 
tionally diminished.  Tfie  hinil  adjustment  of  these  causes 
and  effects  determined  a  ratio  of  cloudiness  and  precipita- 
tion much  greater  than  on  the  earth,  but  somewhat  less 
tlian  twice  as  great.  Meantime  the  cloudy  envelope  of 
the  planet  must  be  nearly  complete  and  permanent.  I 
know  of  no  ground  for  negativing  the  assumption  that  the 
vaporous  veil  which  protects  Venus  is  of  such  density  as 
to  admit  about  the  same  amount  of  heat  and  light  as  is 
received  by  the  earth.  The  conditions  on  the  planet's  sur- 
face may  easily  bc^  analogous  to  those  upon  th(^  earth  on  a 
thinly  clouded  day.  But  while  tfic  cloudy  envelope  screens 
out  solar  heat  to  the  terrestrial  standard,  it  restrains,  also, 
the  process  of  radiation  from  the  planet.  (^>nsequently 
the  depression  of  temperature  during  the  night  is  relatively 
less.  Further,  supposing  the  axis  inclined  toward  the 
plane  of  the  orbit,  seasonal  perio<ls  mark  the  year.  But, 
in  the  winter  season,  the  diminution  of  the  sun's  intensity 
simply  clears  the  atmosph(M'e  to  a  corresponding  extent. 
The  winter  season  is  therefore  the  S(»ason  of  (blearest  skies. 
If  \'enus  is  surrounded  by  a  pt*rpetual  mantle  of  clouds, 
astronomers  have  never  seen  the  bo<ly  of  the  planet.  Its 
diameter  is  therefore  less  and  its  densitv  iifreatcr  than  have 
been  calculated;  and  we  have  so  far  conlirmation  of  our 
deductive  ct^nclusion  that  Venus  ])ossesses  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  earth  of  the  heavier  substances  of  the 
primeval  nebula.  In  this  virw  also,  the  diameter  of  the 
planet  is  not  accessible  to  measurement;  and  the  deter- 
mination  of  the  rotary  j)erioil  will  not  be  aeeomplishe<l. 
There  might  be  produced  a  belted  arrangement  of  lighter 
and  darker  clouds  in  the  equatorial  region;  but  no  Hxed 
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feature  is  likely  to  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
length  of  the  day.* 

2.  Mercury. —  Passing  to  Mercury,  we  find  a  planet 
whose  relative  diameter  is  .3858;  surface,  .1481);  volume, 
.0574;  mass,  .0G5;  density,  1.12;  solar  intensity  at  peri- 
helion, 10.58;  at  aphelion,  4.50,  with  a  mean  of  7.58.f 
Its  relative  intensity  of  gravity  is  .432,  which  is  only  equal 
to  that  exerted  by  the  earth  at  the  elevation  of  2,066 
miles  above  its  surface.  The  relative  length  of  the  plane- 
tary periods,  is  therefore,  .4366;  mean  solar  tidal  efficiency 
is  17.24,  and  the  mean  linear  fluctuation  of  the  solar  tide 
in  an  oceanic  envelope  would  be  15.41  or  29.79  feet.  At 
perihelion  the  solar  tidal  efficiency  is  34.39,  and  the  rela- 
tive linear  fluctuation  in  an  oceanic  envelope  is  31.71, 
which  implies  an  actual  fluctuation  of  66.49  feet.  This 
tidal  influence  is  experienced  every  88  days.  Tho^  tidal  in- 
fluence of  Venus,  when  nearest  Mercury,  compared  with 
the  lunar  tide  on  the  earth,  would  be  only  .000068,  or 
about  four  thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  sfiould  be  .1882,  corresponding  to  a  barometric 
height  of  5.646  inches.];  This  pressure  is  attained  on 
the  earth  at  an  elevation  of  8.29  miles,  and  implies  a  boil- 
ing point  for  water  of  130°. 8  Fahr.  As  Mercury's  per- 
centage of  atmosphere  is  probably  less  than  the  earth's,§ 
the  results  just  given  are  probably  too  large.  Mercury, 
therefore,  differs  from  the  earth  to  a  very  marked  extent, 
not  only  in  those  points  connected  with  greater  nearness 

*  Cadsini,  gniided  by  certain  supposed  spots,  calculated  the  rotation  period  as 
a  little  less  than  twenty-four  honr^.  SchrOter,  by  obnervations  along  the  **  ter- 
minator/' believed  that  he  had  fixed  the  period  of  rotation  at  .973  d.  This 
method  implies  the  cxiHtence  of  high  mountains  on  the  planet. 

+  The  orbit  of  Mercury  has  an  eccentricity  thirty  times  that  of  Venus  and 
twelve  times  that  of  the  earih. 

X  Mr.  W.  Mattiou  William^  makes  it  four  and  one-fourth  inches,  but  his  method 
of  calculation  is  uot  indicated.  — Cwr/r«^  Discussions  in  Science,  Humboldt 
Library,  No.  41,  p.  20. 

tl  Mercury  has  sometimes  been  represented  by  observers  as  covered  by  a 
dense  atmosphere  loaded  with  clouds. 
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to  the  sun,  but  also  in  everything  connected  with  smaller 
mass. 

We  have  here  a  further  and  much  more  decisive  exem- 
plification of  the  theoretical  principle  that  heavier  matter 
accumulated  about  the  centre  of  the  primitive  nebula, 
since,  while  Mercury's  diameter  is  only  three-eighths  as 
great  as  the  earth's,  its  density  is  nine-eighths  as  great. 
Aside  from  the  influence  of  solar  heat  in  retarding  Mer- 
cury's developmental  progress,  we  might  probably  regard 
this  planet  as  advanced  to  a  habitable  stage. 

In  consequence  of  the  powerful  tidal  action  exerted, 
Mercury  must  have  undergone  an  incrustive  history  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  the  moon,  but  very  much  less 
violent.  Aside  from  any  consideration  of  the  presence  of 
water,  it  seems  likely  that  its  surface  was  powerfully 
marked  by  crater  formations  and  an  extensive  system  of 
fractures.  But  water  was  present,  though  probably  in 
less  proportion  than  on  the  earth,  and  some  erosion  and 
sedimentation  have  taken  place,  if  we  can  admit  the  solar 
heat  moderate  enough  to  allow  aqueous  precipitation. 
During  the  day,  with  the  solar  intensity  from  4J  to  10^ 
times  that  experienced  by  us,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
rain  sliould  fall  except  in  situations  protected  by  vapors. 
These  would  exist  even  during  the  day,  and  most  copi- 
ously in  the  perihelion  period;  for  in  spite  of  the  sun's 
intensity  upon  the  exposed  surface  of  the  clouds,  the 
rapidity  of  radiation  would  probably  preserve  a  tempera- 
ture low  enough  for  condensation.  During  the  night, 
however,  condensation  would  be  vastly  more  copious,  and 
hence  the  night  side  of  the  planet  would  be  deeply  veiled, 
and  also  deluged  with  rain.  A  violent  thunder  storm  fol- 
lowed sunset  around  the  j)lanet  continually.  Tlius  all  sides 
of  the  planet  were  enveloped  in  cloudy  vapors,  hovering, 
however,  close  to  the  surface.  This  condition  of  things 
began  when  the  inherent  heat  had  sufficiently  abated  to 
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permit  a  temperature  of  131°.  I  know  of  no  advanced 
condition  which  should  prevent  its  continuance  to  the 
present  epoch.  The  powerful  tidal  action  experienced  by 
Mercury  has  greatly  retarded  its  primitive  axial  motion, 
and  increased  its  distance  from  the  sun.  No  surprise 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  proof  that  the  planet  has 
already  attained  to  synchronistic  motions.  Its  retirement 
from  the  sun  has  been  accompanied  by  a  growing  infre- 
quency  of  perihelion  positions  and  a  diminishing  intensity 
of  all  the  solar  influences. 

Mercury,  therefore,  as  well  as  Venus,  is  screened  from 
telescopic  observation,  and  nothing  can  be  known  of  its 
actual  diameter  or  period  of  rotation.*  Owing,  however, 
to  the  thinness  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  low  altitude  of 
the  clouds,  the  real  density  of  the  planet  cannot  be  much 
greater  than  has  been  calculated. 

g5.  JUPITER. 

1.  Physical  Relations, — This  planet,  in  consequence  of 
its  enormous  mass,  presents  physical  conditions  immensely 
different  from  those  of  the  earth.  Compared  with  the 
earth,  Jupiter  has  a  diameter  of  11.06;  a  surface  of  117.9; 
a  volume  of  1270.412;  a  mass  of  308.990;  a  density  of 
.242;  a  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator,  making  allowance 
for  centrifugal  effect,  of  2.254.t  As  the  rotation  period 
is  9  hours  55  minutes  and  34  seconds,  the  equatorial  cen- 
trifugal force  is  03.13  times  as  great  as  on  the  earth,  and 

♦  SchroterV  observation,  giving  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  five  minutes,  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  other  astronomers  using  far  superior  instruments, 

+  These  data  are  taken  from  the  Annuairf  du  Bureau  (if*  Longittidef^  1881. 
They  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  in  tlie  Enqfdopardia  Britannica;  and 
both  differ  somewhat  from  Newcomb's  tables  in  his  Popular  Astronomy.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  results  of  calculations  in  this  chapter  are  in  some  cases 
ioharmouiouH  with  each  other,  iu  consequence  of  employing  data  in  different 
cases  from  different  authorities. 
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diminishes  materially  the  effective  force  of  gravity.*  Dis- 
regarding the  effects  of  rotation,  the  relative  surface 
gravity  of  Jupiter  is  2.G19.t  This  is  therefore  the  force 
of  gravity  at  the  poles,  neglecting  the  effect  of  oblateness. 
In  any  other  latitude  the  actual  intensity  of  gravity  is 
given  by  diminishing  the  stationary  gravity  by  the  vertical 
component  of  the  centrifugal  force  in  that  latitude.  The 
centrifugal  force  at  the  earth^s  equator  is  equivalent  to 
0.1 1 12  feet  per  second,  J  and  that  on  the  equator  of  Jupiter 

*  Letting  r,/,  t  and  v  reprcKeiit  the  moan  radius,  cqaatorialcontrlfngal  force, 
rotation  iH*riod  and  equatorial  velocity  of  Japiter,  and  R,  F,  T  and  V  the  SAine 

V- 

In  rcHpoct  to  the  earth,  we  have  by  a  familiar  dynamical  principle  F  =  ~ 

and,r=  -  .     Therefore  F  :/::^  :  -and  /  =  F^i  -  -.     But  e  :  V  ::  ^  :  ?  •'• 
^r  li      r  \  ■i    r  /T 

v2      T2     r-  T*      r 

V '   '"  T'  '  k^  '  *"'^'  ''"^'*^^"*'"tf'  /=  ^  •  •«  -  K'    ®y  patting T  =  86.104  Aeconds, 

/  =  ;jj,-iO  Hccondj",  n  =  3»59  mile*,  r  =  43,000  niilen  and  F=  1,  we  obtain/  =  6*1.18. 
Tile  vertical  comiM>nentof  the  contrifnu;iil  force  in  any  latitude  A,  in  therefore 
/'  =  6:j.l3  cos-'  A,  and  for  the  latitude  of  45%/'--  ilSu. 

♦Since  Hurface  jrraviiy  i-*  directly  ha  tlie  ma?*?*  and  inversely  an  the  i»quare  of 

the  radiUH,  we  have,  adoptini;  notation  yiuiilar  to  the  lai*t,  (/'  =  g  ^  '     ,-  =  8.619. 

Taking  the  oblatenoHH  of  Jupiter  ae  , -7-—.'  and  the  mean  diameter  a«  84,843 

H).S8 

(Kncyc.  /^n^i.etiu atonal  gravity  in  reduced  to  .JHiOl  of  the  gravity  computed  on 
the  a*»i*umpli<m  of  a  Hpliericul  planet,  Tliin  reduee>*  the  foree  of  gravity  on 
Jupiter'y  equator  to  2.HIU  -.  .IMiOl  =2.515.  For,  if  D  and  d  nprenent  tlie  trans- 
verse and  conjusrate  dlametern  of  tlie  ohlnte  -pheroid.  and  r,  the  radius  of  the 
equivalent  sphere, 

J  IT  M  =  Jir  D2  (/:  whence  1)-*  V  ^Jj!. 

d 

'*"^'  ^'^     1)      ^  nrS*' ''  =  lW,i'  ""^*  ^'^'^^titutin.r, 

IX  --  8.W)4  r*.,  and  I)  =  -2.041  r  -■■  Hii,590  miles; 

8  /I 
whence  d  -  -   -jest  <  =  81,460,  and  D  —  d-  51 W  miles. 

Finally,  if  g'  and  g"  represent  e([uati»rial  t?ravity  on  the  sphere  and  spheroid, 
.,       ff  r2      4  <  (42,4'21.5)-'       ,^^„^,        . 

»The  etiuations  F  =    -  and  V=  — ^p—  jjive  u«*  }•  -    -y,-;—  • 

Whence,  takins;  tlu'  mean  radius  of  the  earth  at  '.liVHtt.JKiO  feet,  at\or(liug  to  Sir 

John  Ilerschel.  F  =  .1112  feet  per  second.    Whence  the  equatorial  centrifugal 

force  on  Jupiter  is  .1112  X  63.18  =  7.025.    Or,  we  may  obUin  this  result  from  the 

independent  formula, 

^_4  ir.'r_4  w1  X  43.000 

'  ~     ti     ~      (35730^'      " 
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is  63.13  times  as  much,  or  7.02  feet.  As  the  space  through 
which  a  body  falls  in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to 
gravity,  a  body  falling  16.1507  feet  in  one  second  on  the 
earth's  equator,  making  no  allowance  for  centrifugal  force, 
or  16.0455  under  the  actual  centrifugal  force,  would  fall, 
on  Jupiter's  equator,  4'^.3  feet,  making  no  allowance  for 
centrifugal  force,  or  35.3  feet  under  the  actual  centrifugal 
force  on  that  planet. 

When  we  attempt  to  reach  some  conception  of  the 
relative  length  of  planetary  periods  on  Jupiter,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  great  present  disparity  of  densities 
renders  it  necessary  to  reduce  Jupiter  to  the  earth's  den- 
sity, or  to  reduce  the  earth  to  Jupiter's  density.  Now,  if 
Jupiter  had  the  density  of  the  earth,  his  mean  diameter 
would  be  53,530  miles;*  his  relative  surface,  45.7,  and  the 
relative  length  of  his  geological  periods,  6.761  times  the 
length  of  the  corresponding  periods  on  the  earth. f  If,  on 
the  eontrarv,  the  earth  were  reduced  to  the  densitv  of 
.Jupiter,  its  diameter  would  be  12,721  miles  and  its  surface 
^\.  that   of  Jupiter,  or  2.581   times  its   present  surface.^ 

♦  EmployingnotationnH before. ;,  =  rr-i  <len»«itiOfc  being  the  same.     Ilence 

,-  :'^=    4"«»  «•><-'•««"!  =  S8,765  mile,. 

*  Employing  the  name  principle  a8  heretofore, 

*         45.7 
X  .Since  on  this  »nppo*ition  ^  =  =7-1 


""-^    -7n=\        m~^-    =6.m44mlle8. 
t'lirther.  tlie  eartli'n  relative  surface  on  tliirt  snppoi^ition  would  be 

.,_8R:-_,  ,,i6360.44)i_ 

and  yince  -— — =  45.7,  thin  mnnlH^r  represent!*  JupiterV  surface  relatively  to  tb« 
eurtli  when  redrced  to  Jupiter' >*  dennity. 

Al<o  S'-  ^1"-  -  '  ^  .^-!ii^^  -  2  581 

lline^  the  earlh'8  present  surface. 
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In  this  case  the  surface  of  Jupiter,  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  earth,  would  be  45.7..  as  before,  and  the  relative  dura- 
tion of  his  planetary  periods  would  be  G,761,  as  before.* 
But  basing  a  calculation  on  Jupiter^s  actual  volume,  as 
ordinarily  stated,  wc  find  the  relative  length  of  his  planet- 
ary periods  to  be  2.G2.  Some  idea  of  tlie  relative  energy 
of  meteorological  forces  on  this  planet  may  be  had  by 
recalling  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  the  trades  and  anti- 
trades is  determined  by  the  velocity  of  a  point  on  the 
planet^s  equator.  In  Jupiter,  we  have  a  planet  rotating 
2.4  times  as  rapidly  as  the  earth,  with  a  radius  11  times 
as  great.  Hence,  a  point  on  his  equator  moves  more  than 
26  times  as  rapidly  as  a  point  on  the  terrestrial  equator; 
and  other  things  being  the  sanio,  the  Jovian  trades  and 
anti-trades  should  move  with  a  tonific  velocitv.  Their 
effects,  moreover,  would  be  incroasod  six-fold  bv  the  supe- 
rior density  of  Jupiter's  atmosphere.  iJut  otlier  things 
are  not  the  same,  since  the  solar  heat  at  the  distance  of 

♦Jupiter's  actual  surface  iu  relation  to  the  cartirn  actual  nurface  Is*  117.9. 

The  earth'n  surface,  if  having  the  density  of  Jupiter,  would  be.  In  relation  to  the 

present  nurface,  '.i.r)Sl:  and  henre  Jupiter's  actual  surface  iu  relation  to  the 

117  ^1 
earth's,  If  having  Jupiter's  density,  would  be  jrrj  =  15.7,  -  the    same   ratio  as 

when  Jupiter  is  supposed  reduced  to  the  earth's  density.     It  may  he  readily 

Bhown  that  this  Is  as  it  should  be,  for. 

Let  S  and  h  represent  the  surfaces  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter, 

S'  and  *'  their  surfaces  respectively,  when  each  is  reduced  to  the  other's 

density, 
R  and  r  their  actual  radii,  and  R'  and  ;•'  their  radii  rc'pfctively.  wlien  re- 
duced each  to  the  other's  density; 

Then,  *'  =  S.'^3  =  ^j  when  8  =  1;  and  *  =  S.^:  +  S.  'j^:^  =  ^^-. 

Now,  If  <r  and  <r'  represent  Jnpiter*s  two  supposed  densities,  and  p  and  p'  the 

earth's,  and  r,  v\  V  and  V  be  employed  similarly  for  volumes  of  Jupiter  and  the 

earth,  wc  have 

<r        V*      Kl  <r  a       \'     W\  a 

<r'      r       H  '"^    ^  .^,an(i  ^^  -  y  -   ,^,.  •  •  «      -  "  ^r 

But  a'  =  p  =  1.  and  p'  =  a ; .-.  t^i  =  r-'  f/  s  ,  and  R^-'   =    ^^- . 

p'a 

Hence,  by  substltutint;        s*  =  ^'^} ,  and  *  =  ^'  ^'  ?  ; .-.  **  =  t. 
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Jupiter  is  only  -^  the  intensity  experienced  at  the  earth  — 
taking  no  account  of  the  warming  influence  of  the  supe- 
rior density  of  the  atmosphere.  As  solar  heat  is  the 
cause  of  the  atmospheric  circulation,  it  appears  that  the 
velocity  of  the  Jovian  trades  must  be  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  terrestrial  trades,  if  the  Jovian  atmosphere  is 
of  the  same  depth.  But  the  solar  thermal  disturbance  of 
equilibrium  being  less,  the  velocity  of  the  movement  due 
to  this  is  less:  the  velocity  to  and  from  the  equator  is  less 
rapid,  and  for  this  reason,  combined  with  the  superior 
rotary  velocity  of  the  planet,  the  resultant  movement 
across  the  meridians  approaches  much  more  nearly  a  right 
angle.  The  Jovian  atmosphere,  also,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  is  probably  much  deeper,  as  it  certainly  is  much 
denser,  than  that  of  the  earth;  and  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  planet  more  than  compensates,  probably,  for 
deficiency  of  solar  heat.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  infer,  finally, 
that  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  is  much  more  active 
and  powerful  upon  Jupiter  than  upon  the  earth.  Profes- 
sor Hough  reports  drifting  movements  of  white  spots  on 
his  disc  at  the  rate  of  260  miles  an  hour,  and  these  also 
in  the  direction  of  the  planet's  rotation.  This  state  of 
things  offers  an  explanation  of  the  belted  condition  of 
Jupiter's  equatorial  region.* 

2.  Jiqnter\^  lietarded  Development — The  data  just 
presented  concerning  Jupiter's  physical  condition  bring  to 
view  a  stage  of  world-life  very  remote  from  that  on  the 
earth.  The  superior  vohnne  of  Jupiter,  if  constituted  like 
the  earth,  should  give  it  a  density'uiany  times  greater  than 
the  earth,  instead  of  one-fourth  as  great.  Some  remark- 
able planetary  cause  produces  this  great  difference.  The 
visible  surface  of  the  planet  is  constituted  of  moving  and 

♦  On  the  rcniarkublc  bright  *'red  npot"  visible  on  Jupiter's  disc  in  187^-60- 
1-8,  see  Nature^  xxvi,  613,  Oct.  19,  1881,  for  a  notice  of  Btudies  by  Professor  G. 
W.  Hough,  at  Dearborn  Observatory,  Chicago,  from  his  Annual  Report, 
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ohang^ng  vapors,  which,  by  the  rapid  axial  rotation,  are 
drawn  into  parallel  belts,  especially  in  the  equatorial 
region.  These  appear  to  exclude  from  view,  perpetually, 
the  real  body  of  the  planet.  Moreover,  the  presumed 
relations  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  mass  and  surface  grav- 
ity of  the  planet  point  out  exceptional  conditions.  If 
the  atmosphere  on  Jupiter  sustains  the  same  relation  to 
the  planetary  mass  as  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  to  the 
earth's  mass,  it  must  be  accumulated  to  nearly  tlirce  times 
the  terrestrial  amount  over  each  square  mile  of  surface. 
Since  Jupiter's  mass  is  309  times  the  earth^s,  while  his 
surface  is  only  118  times  as  great,  this  atmosphere  would 
therefore  be  accumulated  over  each  unit  of  surface  in  2.62 
times  as  great  quantity  as  on  the  earth,  and  would  there- 
fore, for  this  reason,  be  2.62  times  as  dense  as  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  But  as  Jupiter's  gravity  is  2^  times  as  great 
as  the  earth's,  the  actual  density  would  be  over  6  times 
as  great  as  the  earth's.*  The  Jovian  atmosphere  reduced 
to  uniform  surface  density  would  reach  an  altitude  .4123 
that  of  the  earth's  homogeneous  atmosphere;  that  is,  only 
2.075   miles,  f     All    corresponding  densities   in   Jupiter's 

•In  the  formula  previously  employed  (p.  411)  :rj-  =  509;    '--  r,— «•  ~= 

M.  M        iLi.V     Q 

a.254  (Annuaire,  1881).  Hence  jp  =  P  X  6.857;  and  If  P  =  .10  Inches,  p  =  190.71 
inches  of  mercury.  Thl*  pressure  is  equivalent  to  that  which  would  exist  in 
the  bottom  of  a  shaft  on  the  earth  91.8  miles  deep,  and  would  raise  the  temi>era- 
tnreof  boiling  water  toSOl**  Fahr.,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  Xha  fxpfrim^nfal 
result  for  saturated  steam  under  the  same  pressure  on  our  ])lanet. 
tif  u  =  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere  of  a'planet, 
s  =  the  surface  of  the  planet, 

m  =  mass  of  atmosphere.    (If  this  is  taken  relative  to  n1a^!<  of  earth's 
atmosphere,  then  m  =  mass  of  planet  relative  to  t'.irth's  mass.) 
«r  =  density  of  atmosphere  at  surface  of  the  planet. 

then  h'  =  ~  approximately. 

But  »'  =  -;  .'.A'  =  — • 

9  9  9 

For  Jupiter,  the  relative  values  of  these  constants  are  m  -■■  .KW:  9  =  117.W;  <r  = 

(1.857  (=  p  in  last  note):  hence  A'  =  .41«8  A. 

T* 
To  get  A,  the  height  of  the  earth's  homogeneous  atmosphere,  we  have  A  =  - 
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atmosphere  would  be  correspondingly  lower  than  in  the 
earth's.  That  is,  half  the  surface  density  would  be  reached 
at  1^  miles,  while  on  the  earth  it  is  reached  at  3^  miles. 
The  inference  is,  as  Professor  Proctor  has  shown,  that  the 
floating  clouds  of  Jupiter's  atmosphere  must  rest  in  com- 
parative proximity  to  his  surface,  instead  of  being  elevated 
to  atmos})heric  heights  proportional  to  Jupiter's  volume. 
But  astronomical  observers  inform  us  of  phenomena  which 
make  it  necessary  to  admit  considerable  depth  to  the  cloud- 
layer.  The  special  black  lines  in  the  spectrum  indicate,  in 
all  the  exterior  planets,  deep  and  dense  atmospheres. 
Should  we  admit  a  depth  of  thirty  miles,  this  would  imply 
such  a  volume  of  atmosphere  as  would  condense  the  sur- 
face layers  to  fifty  times  the  density  of  platinum.  We  are 
compelled  to  assume,  therefore,  that  a  very  peculiar  plan- 
etary condition  exists  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter.  Some 
cause  is  in  action  which  at  the  same  time  greatly  reduces 
the  density  of  the  planet  and  greatly  increases  the  volume 
of  the  cloud-bearing  envelope. 

Now,  on  the  principles  of  the  nebular  theory,  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  to  assume  that  Jupiter  is  lingering  in  the 
high  thermal  stages  of  planetary  life.  I  have  shown  that 
progress  on  his  surface  must  be  6f  times  as  slow  as  on  the 
earth;  so  that  if  Jupiter  had  emerged  as  a  separate  body 
at  the  same  epoch  as  the  earth,  he  must  lag  far  behind  in 
development.  It  is  quite  supposable  that  though  his 
planetary  existence  may  have  begun  long  before  the 
earth's  he  may  not,  for  all  that,  be  so  far  developed,  and 

But  U  =.00:»37  X  }  »r  R\  and  S  =  4  ir  R-';  therefore  h  =  .(WIST  R  =  5.038  miles. 
Thii*  ii»  given  al^o  by  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer. 

To  get  .003837,  relative  volume  of  earth's  atmo!«phere,  we  have 
Mai*s»  of  atmonphere  =  r5ffJiy?nr  =  000000833  (Herechcl). 

Don>*ity  of  air  =  ^tttt:^  (Regnault). 

Dcneitv  of  air  coinpare<l  with  earth'H  density  =  _.^  ,_  X  r-s^. 

olo.t)<  O.DD 

Hence  U  =  ^  ir  R3  x  5.8C  X  813.67  X  .000000833  =  J  ir  R3  X  .008837. 
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may  even  have  but  recently  reached  the  stage  of  incipient 
incrustation  and  cloud  formation.  The  implied  tempera- 
ture would  retain  his  density  at  a  comparatively  low  fig- 
ure, and  would,  besides,  evolve  a  volume  of  cloud-support- 
ing gases  which  would  greatly  exaggerate  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  planet.  I  have  shown  that  if  possessed  of 
the  density  of  the  earth,  his  diameter  would  be  53,000 
miles  instead  of  85,000,  so  that  to  present  his  present 
apparent  volume,  there  must  be  an  atmosphere  capable  of 
bearing  clouds  16,000  miles  above  his  solid  surface.  As 
no  such  atmospheric  thickness  is  admissible,  the  planetary 
body  must  actually  possess  much  less  density  than  the 
earth;  and  this  condition  can  be  most  naturally  referred 
to  heat  as  its  cause. 

The  luminosity  of  Jupiter  seems  to  confirm  this  conclu- 
sion. Experiments  made  by  ZoUner  *  on  the  light  emis- 
sive powers  of  the  moon  and  the  planets  exterior  to  the 
earth,  after  making  all  allowances  for  difference  of  dis- 
tances and  diameters  of  the  bodies,  supply  us  with  data 
from  which  the  following  table  may  be  calculated: 

COMPARATIVK    LIGHT-EMISSIVE    PROPERTIES. 

Moon 1.000    Siilurii 2.869 

Mars 1.5:31)    Uranus 3.687 

Jupiter 8.598    Neptune 2.794 

Now,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  lunar  surface 
presents  the  condition  of  cooled  and  solid  rocks,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  moon's  reflective  powers  are  about  as 
great  as  a  surface  of  the  lunar  or  terrestrial  character  cAn 
attain.  Of  what,  then,  must  the  surfaces  of  Jupiter  and 
the  remoter  planets  be  composed  to  possess  reflecting 
powers  from  2.V  to  34^  times  as  great  as  the  moon?  It  is 
safe  to  deny  that  any  such  reflecting  powers  are  possessed 

ZCllncr:  (irunUzHgt  ^iner  aligimeinen  Photomeirie  de»  lilmnitls.    Berlin, 
1861. 
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by  planetary  masses.  The  only  alternative  is  the  admis- 
sion that  Jupiter  and  his  giant  companions  possess  still 
some  amount  of  inherent  luminosity,  or  are  wrapped 
in  envelopes  possessing  higher  reflecting  powers  than 
solid  planetary  materials. 

The  rapid  rotation  of  Jupiter  is  evidence  that  tidal 
action,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  has  not  gone  far  in 
destroying  its  rotary  velocity.  The  younger  and  smaller 
planets  have  suffered  much  in  this  respect.  Rapid  rota- 
tion, according  to  our  theory,  is  a  characteristic  of  early 
periods  of  planetary  history;  and  we  here  discover  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  Jupiter's  primitive  stage  of  evolution. 

The  most  careful  scientific  examination  of  the  physical 
condition  of  Jupiter's  surface  seems,  therefore,  to  reveal 
the  actual  existence  of  a  state  of  affairs  supposed  to  have 
been  long  passed  in  the  evolution  of  our  own  planet.  The 
stormy  stage  of  Jupiter  is  a  fact  before  our  eyes,  while  the 
stormy  stage  of  the  earth  has  been  reproduced  to  thought 
only  by  a  process  of  retrograde  deduction.  It  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  depict  the  precise  nature  of  the  events 
taking  place  on  this  gigantic  mass,  working  out  its  plane- 
tary development  in  the  solitudes  of  boundless  space.  If 
the  planetary  body  shines  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a 
molten  globe,  his  light  is  screened  by  a  dense  veil  of 
a(iueous  vapors.  Were  Jupiter's  mass  no  greater  than  the 
earth's,  we  might  not,  perhaps,  expect  the  condensation  of 
aqueous  vapor  at  so  early  a  stage  of  cooling;  but  as  I  have 
shown,  on  a  planet  of  such  mass,  the  temperature  of  vapor 
formation  would  be  as  high  as  302°  Fahr.  Whatever  the 
condition  of  the  planetary  body,  it  is  incandescent,  and 
the  gathered  clouds  arc  thick  and  dense  enough  to  pre- 
cipitate their  rains.  Into  what  a  furnace  of  consuming 
heat  are  the  rains  falling  !  Now,  while  we  write,  that 
stupendous  and  violent  circulation  of  descending  waters 

and  ascending  vapors  which  we  have  conceived  as  a  ter- 

28 
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restiial  soene  long  past,  is  in  progress  on  an  actual  planet. 
The  lightnings  are  darting  and  the  detonations  of  the 
responsive  thunders  are  resounding,  and  the  noise  is  mag- 
nified by  the  six-fold  density  of  the  medium  which  trans- 
mits it.  To  the  naked  eye,  how  mildly  does  Jupiter 
beam  upon  our  earth !  What  profound  stillness  reigns 
in  the  regions  of  the  sky  where  his  majesty  rides !  Can 
we  gaze  upon  that  silent,  placid  orb  and  imagine  that  the 
elements  there  are  rending  each  other  in  very  madness, 
and  the  roar  of  their  clashing  would  stun  the  most  insen- 
sible ears  ?  We  have  good  grounds,  however,  to  picture 
the  home-life  of  Jupiter  in  the  most  startling  colors. 

Not  long  since,  cosmologically  speaking,  Jupiter  was 
shining  with  cloudless  self-luminosity.  He  was  still  a  real 
sun  revolving  about  our  great  common  centre.  There  are 
regions  in  space  from  which  our  sun  shines  like  a  fixed 
star.  From  Sirius  he  appears  as  a  star  of  a  low  order  of 
magnitude.  When  the  astronomers  in  those  regions  scan- 
ned our  star  some  millions  of  years  ago,  they  catalogued 
it  as  a  double  star.  It  had  an  attendant  which  revolved 
about  the  principal  star  in  periods  a  little  less  than  twelve 
of»our  years.  So  Alvan  Clark,  from  our  terrestrial  stand- 
point, has  detected  a  self-luminous  planet  revolving  about 
Sirius.  This  is  the  Jupiter  of  the  Sirian  system.  But  its 
period  is  fifty  years,  or  about  four  times  that  of  our  Jupi- 
ter. Thus  we  may  contemplate  Jupiter  as  marking  dis- 
tinctly one  of  the  necessary  phases  of  a  cooling  cosmical 
globe. 

3.  Tidal  Action  on  fhqylter, — Jupiter^s  evolution  must 
be  perceptibly  influenced  by  the  tidal  action  of  his  satel- 
lites. The  distances  and  masses  of  these  satellites  in  re- 
lation to  their  primary  are  given  in  astronomical  tables, 
and  from  these  I  have  calculated  their  distances  in  rela- 
tion to  our  moon's  distance  from  the  earth,  and  their 
masses  in  relation  to  our  moon,  and  also  the  vertical  flue- 
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tuations  they  are  capable  of  producing  on  the  water-covered 
planet.*     The  following  table  gives  the  results: 

Maosef*  Dcn>«itie«i  Distances         Tidal  Effects 

Satellites.  (Moon's  =1)   (Moon's  =  .607)     (Moon's  =  1)         (Inches) 

1 424  .2009  1.084  88.21 

II 6835  .3890  1.725  83.07 

III 2.222  .8377  2.754  28  13 

IV 1.067  .2618  4.842  2.49 

The  calculation  was  necessarily  based  on  a  planetary 
diameter  as  large  as  given  in  the  tables.  The  result  illus- 
trates the  predominant  importance  of  distance  in  tidal 
actions,  since  the  second  satellite,  with  more  than  a  third 
more  mass  than  the  first,  but  with  two-thirds  greater  dis- 
tance, has  only  three-eighths  as  great  tidal  efficiency.  The 
first  satellite,  also,  with  only  two-fifths  the  mass  of  our 
moon,  and  l;iO,000  miles  more  distant  from  the  centre  of  its 
primary,  exerts  one  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  tidal 
efficiency.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  Jupiter's  diam- 
eter is  more  than  eleven  times  that  of  the  earth. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  considerable  importance  has  been 
attached  to  lunar  action  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  even 
since  the  attainment  of  an  advanced  stage  of  incrustation. 
A  Jovian  satellite  possessing  fifty  per  cent  greater  efficiency 
can  not  be  overlooked  as  a  working  factor  in  Jovian  evo- 
lution. The  joint  action  of  the  first  and  second  satellites 
is  more  than  double  our  moon's  influence;  and  the* joint 
action  of  the  three  nearest  satellites  amounts  to  two  and  a 
half  times  our  moon's  influence  on  the  earth,  or  a  total 
fluctuation  of  12 J  feet.  Concurrences,  or  approximate 
concurrences,  of  tidal  action  very  frequently  happen. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  in  connection 
with  the   passing   history  of   the  planet,  is  the  at^riform 

*  Kniployinci;  I  he  •»anu'  formula  as  previously,  we  have,  for  the  flrst  satellite. 
I)-' _  (210000)  J        iV'Vi       ^   _.0000168nx30»    r  g  l 

Tfi  -  T-iWKKKh  I  "  ( 13) «   •   ///'  "  .012:3       "  '  K  ~  ^^'^^ '  ^  "  274^'  wh<?nce  t 

=  88.21  inches.    The  calculation  i«  similar  for  the  other  satelllteR, 
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state  of  the  tide-moved  ocean  which  conceals  the  body  of 
Jupiter  from  our  view.  This  yields  with  many  times  the 
facility  of  water,  and  the  linear  extent  of  the  tidal  deform- 
ation is  correspondingly  greater.  If  we  could  assume  the 
aeriform  envelope  of  Jupiter  to  be  of  the  nature  of  pure 
air,  which  is  813.67  times  as  light  as  water,  we  should 
have,  by  dividing  this  number  by  5^.425,  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  gravity  on  Jupiter's  surface,  the  actual  density  of 
the  fluid  subjected  to  tidal  fluctuation.  This  density 
would  be  335  times  less  than  that  of  water,  and  would  be 
moved,  very  approximately,  to  335  times  the  extent.  In 
other  words,  the  flrst  satellite  must  produce  a  fluctuation 
of  2462  feet;  the  second,  one  of  925  feet;  the  third,  one 
of  784  feet,  and  the  fourth,  one  of  TO  feet.  The  concur- 
rent action  of  the  first  two  must  produce  a  difference 
of  6774  feet  in  the  two  diameters  of  the  planet;  and  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  first  three  would  cause  a  differ- 
ence of  8342  feet,  or  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  the 
flood-tide  and  ebb-tide  diameters  of  the  planet,  and  thus 
contribute  something  to  the  marked  ellipticity  which  it 
reveals. 

Solar  tidal  action  on  Jupiter  is  so  diminished  as  to 
produce  a  total  fluctuation  of  only  one  and  one-fifth 
inches  if  the  planet  were  water-covered.  Still,  this  is 
equivalent  to  a  fluctuation  of  33.V  feet  in  the  aeriform 
envelope;  and  this  amount  of  disturbance  must  be  added 
to  that  caused  by  the  satellites. 

The  retardative  influence  of  the  Jovian  tides  seems  to 
be  now  in  the  period  of  its  highest  efficiency.  Jupiter, 
like  any  other  planet  in  a  state  of  rapid  rotation,  suffers 
the  influence  of  a  correspondingly  large  lagging  angle  in 
the  tide;  and  this  augments  the  efficiency  of  the  retarda- 
tive component  of  the  tidal  force.  But,  while  Jupiter  or 
any  other  planet  exposes  an  aeriform  envelope  to  be 
ftcted  on,  the  free  mobility  of  its  parts  presents,  so  far  a9 
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its  movements  are  concerned,  a  compensation  for  rota- 
tional velocity.  When,  however,  any  large  part  of  the 
planet  exists  as  a  liquid  or  as  a  viscous  solid,  a  high 
rate  of  rotation  must  develop  a  large  angle  of  lagging 
and  a  large  retardative  factor.  A  planet,  therefore,  like 
Jupiter,  as  we  understand  it,  cloud-covered  above  and 
semi-liquid  within,  though  still  for  the  time  being  in  an 
early  fonnative  stage,  exists  at  the  same  time,  under 
those  conditions  of  high  rotation  and  semi-liquidity  which 
tend  to  degrade  most  rapidly  its  rotational  velocity.  A 
relatively  brief  epoch,  however,  in  the  history  of  a  planet 
having  309  times  the  mass  of  the  earth,  is  numerically 
long  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  is,  as  before 
suggested  in  reference  to  the  dissipation  of  a  planet's 
thermal  energy,  that  a  planet  older  than  the  earth  in  years 
is  so  much  younger  in  development. 

So  far,  moreover,  as  rate  of  evolution  depends  on  tidal 
retardation,  a  planet  of  large  mass  is  more  slowly  influ- 
enced than  one  of  smaller  mass,  by  a  given  tidal  efficiency. 
The  horizontal  component  of  the  tidal  force  has  indeed  the 
advantage  of  acting  at  the  extremity  of  a  longer  radius, 
but  this  advantage  is  only  proportional  to  the  first  power 
of  the  radius.  The  resistance  to  it,  for  a  given  velocity,  is 
proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia,  or  about  the  fifth 
power  of  the  radius.*     These  relations  tend  very  greatly 

*  Tho  moment  of  inertia  of  a  ophere  it*  meaf>nrcd  by  the  ma^fi  Into  the  radius 
of  gyration,  or,  In  ronimon  lun^^na^j^e,  =  MA:*.  Among  spheres  of  the  fame  den- 
sity, and  havinc:  uniform  infernal  den  f  if  y,  moment  of  inertia  =  4irr*xjr'  = 
l.(i75H/*,  Tliat  in,  rcsistancef*  to  action  of  horixonUil  component  of  attraction 
on  tidal  protubi-rancr  an;  measured  by  1.6758  times  tlie  fifth  jiower  of  the  ra- 
iliii!*;  but  tlioy  are  Hiipi>o«ed  applii-d  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  radin»i  of  py ration, 
wliicli  it*  equal  to  Xhl'^r.  A  unit  of  force  a]>plied  liere  ir<  i-qnivalent  to  .5811 
applird  at  the  extremity  of  the  radiuf.  Ilenec  tlie  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
Hphere.  snpj>ose«l  aii])lied  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  radiUH,  where  tlie  retardative 
force  in  ap])lied  (very  appn)xiniatety).  becomei)  I.6758r*  X  .5811  =  .97.%r*.  Tliat 
is,  the  effective  reMlwtance  of  the  moment  of  inertia  it*  at»  the  fifth  power  of 
the  radiuH. 
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to  a  relative  prolongation  of  evolution  stages  in  the  larger 
planets. 

4.  Tidal  F^ff^ects  and  Densities  on  Jffpiter^ii  Satellites, — 
I  have  heretofore  pointed  out  the  remarkable  tidal  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  earth  on  the  inoun,  and  it  is  proper  to 
consider  what  part  has  been  performed  by  the  tidal  influ- 
ence of  Jupitor  in  the  evolution  of  his  satellites.  Two 
circumstances  point  at  once  to  the  certainty  that  the  tidal 
action  exerted  by  Jupiter  must  be  enormous.  His  mass  is 
309  times  that  of  the  earth,  and  '^5,122  times  that  of  our 
moon,  and  hence,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  lunar 
tide  on  the  earth  must  be  multiplied  by  this  number  to 
show  the  magnitude  of  the  Jovian  tide  on  one  of  his  satel- 
lites. Secondly^  the  satellites  all  possess  a  lower  inten- 
sity of  gravity  than  the  earth,  and  for  this  reason,  with  a 
given  diameter  they  present  less  resistance  to  the  tide-rais- 
ing efforts  of  the  planet. 

If  we  consider  the  case  of  the  first  satellite,  and  sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  comparison,  tliat  an  ocean  covers  its 
surface,  it  will  be  evident , A' A'*^  that  so  far  as  mass  of  the 
tide-mover  enters  into  the  calculation,  it  is  :25,l*i*^  times 
that  of  the  tide-mover  in  the  case  of  lunar  tides  on  the 
earth.  Secondly,  so  far  as  concerns  the  effect  of  distance, 
it  will  he  as  tlie  cul)e  of  1*^  to  the  cube  of  13,  which 
is  .78^5.  Thirdly,  assuming,  as  heretofore,  that  the 
linear  altitude  of  the  tid(*  is  proportional  to  the  radius 
of  the  tide-bearer,  the  value  of  this  factor  will  be  as  the 
radius  of  the  satellite  to  the  radius  of  the  eartli  —  tliat  is, 
as  11  rO  to  3903  which  is  .V>0(>:.  Fourthly,  i\\Q  relative 
intensities  of  gravity  on  the  satellite  and  on  the  earth  will 
constitute  another  factor,  and  the  height  of  the  tide  will 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  two  intensities.  These  a 
litth^  calculation  shows  to  b(^  as  .0.")1)*2*^  to  unity,  the  recip- 
rocal of  which  is  10.81).  The  product  of  these  four  factors 
shows  that  the  Jovian  tide  on  the  first  satellite  is  09,000 
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times  as  great  as  the  lunar  tide  on  the  earth.  If  we  de- 
sire to  express  this  in  some  comprehensibliB  measure,  we 
may  assume,  as  heretofore,  that  tlie  tidal  linear  fluctuation 
of  the  lunar  tide  is  58  inches;  and  from  this  it  will  result 
that  the  tidal  effect  of  Jupiter  on  his  first  satellite  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  oceanic  fluctuation  of  more  than  90  miles.* 
This  amazing  result  indicates  a  degree  of  prolateness  in 
this  satellite  which  possibly  might  be  detected  by  the  best 
measurements;  though  90  miles,  at  the  distance  of  Jupi- 
ter, subtends  an  angle  of  only  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  second. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  satellite,  while  making  a  transit 
across  the  planet's  disc,  has  an  angular  diameter  of  1".02, 
it  should  have  at  its  elongations  a  horizontal  diameter  of 

r'.oo. 

To  the  tidal  effect  must  be  added  the  tidal  effects  of 
any  other  satellites  when  in  conjunction  with  the  first  one. 
A  little  calculation  shows  that  the  tidal  effect  of  the 
second  on  the  first,  when  in  conjunction,  is  over  fifty-three 
feet  of  water. t 

With  this  disclosure  of  the  tidal  distortion  of  the 
Jovian  satellites,  we  can  appreciate  the  certainty  of  their 
rapid  approach  to  a  state  of  synchronistic  rotation.  If 
this  state  was  not  attained  before  the  disappearance  of 
the  water  belonging  to  one  of  them,  the  tidal  oscillations 
must  have  acted  with  most  destructive  energy  upon  the 

♦  We  may  adapt  the  formula  heretofore  URed,  and  abbreviate  the  operation 
at*  follows:  In  the  exprenHlon 

,       _     Di     r3     M      ft 
d'i     K-<     m     m 
d  =  distance  of  firnt  satellite  from  Jnplter, 
/•  =  radiuH  of  the  same,  and  m  =  its  manH, 
fi  --  the  niast«  of  Jupiter. 

H..n<H.,  ^  =  58  :-  ;-;*3^:  X  1^  X  j;^  X  -^^±^  =  5,743,000  Inche.  =  90.64 

miles, 

+  Applying  Htill  the  general  formula. 

,      ^^      (280)<       (1176VJ  1  _  .0000232*7      ^^,  ^ ,  ,„  ^„  ^    ^ 

^  =  ^  ^  (1W)3  ^  ^3]^  ^  TodOOlamr  ^  -^^^  =  641.8  m.  =  63.48  feet. 
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solid  crust.  The  tidal  movements  of  the  crust  itself 
developed  constant  fissures  through  which  the  molten  inte- 
rior escaped  in  enormous  ejections,  and  the  planetary 
waters  poured  within,  developing  explosive  energy  suffi- 
cient to  hurl  fragments  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  the  satellite's 
attraction.  If  the  volcanic  action  continued  after  the 
retirement  of  the  water,  as  I  have  assumed  in  the  case  of 
our  moon,  a  process  of  crater  formation  must  have  taken 
place  similar  to  that  occurring  on  the  moon,  but  as  much 
more  violent  as  the  tidal  efficiency  was  greater  on  the 
Jovian  satellite.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  it 
presents  a  disc  more  fearfully  scarred  than  that  of  our 
moon.  The  enormous  irregularities  of  the  surface  present, 
in  the  course  of  a  rotation,  various  aspects  toward  the 
sun.  In  some  situations  the  exposures  are  such  as  to 
reflect  much  more  light  than  in  others;  and  hence  the 
brilliancy  of  the  satellite  varies,  as  has  been  observed. 
But,  in  this  view,  the  same  aspects  should  reappear  with 
each  return  of  the  same  exposure.  If  these  reappearances 
should  be  found  correlated  only  with  the  orbital  move- 
ments, the  fact  would  indicate  that  the  axial  rotation 
moves  synchronously  with  the  orbital  revolution.  If  it 
should  appear  that  the  recurrences  do  not  correspond 
with  orbital  positions,  it  must  be  inferred  that  synchro- 
nism does  not  exist;  and  then  the  period  of  the  recurren- 
ces might  afford  a  clew  to  the  satellite's  period  of  rota- 
tion. But  on  theory  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
recurrences  stand  only  in  relation  to  orbital  movonients.* 
A  study  of  the  densities  of  these  satellites  alTords  some 
very  suggestive  results.  The  densities  have  been  already 
included  in  a  table  of  the  satellites  on  page  435.  Taking 
the  earth's  density  as  unity,  they  range  from  one-fifth  to 
two-fifths.     The  density  of  our  moon  is  three-fifths.     Sat- 

*  Father  Socchl,  novorthclcHS.  8tato8  that  he  has  obsen'cd  a  rotation  of  «ome 
of  Japiter*B  patellitea  (Le  Soleil^  ii,  405). 
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ellite  IV,  which  has  about  the  mass  of  the  moon,  has  less 
than  half  its  density.  Satellite  III,  with  two  and  a  quar- 
ter times  the  mass  of  the  moon,  has  little  more  than  half 
its  density.  Now,  as  these  satellites  cannot,  with  any 
probability,  be  regarded  as  enshrouded  in  warm  vapors, 
or  even  in  a  high  thermal  state,  they  are  in  a  fair  condi- 
tion to  compare  with  our  moon;  and  when  we  find  them 
possessing  a  greatly  lower  density  than  our  moon,  we  are 
constrained  to  believe  them  composed  of  lighter  materials. 

Again,  Jupiter  and  his  satellites  might  be  conceived  as 
formed  of  materials  of  nearly  the  same  density.  But  as 
Jupiter  possesses  59,250  times  the  mass  of  the  first  satel- 
lite, and  11,310  times  the  mass  of  the  largest  satellite,  the 
vast  condensation  existing  in  his  interior  should  give  him 
a  much  greater  density  than  any  of  his  satellites.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  his  density  is  only  one-fourth  that  of 
the  earth.  This  remarkable  fact  affords  further  indication 
of  Jupiter's  high  thermal  state. 

If,  as  we  argue,  the  materials  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
embrace  a  larger  proportion  than  the  earth  of  aqueous 
and  gaseous  compounds,  then  the  solid  and  cooled  body  of 
one  of  these  satellites  would  be  less  capable  of  effecting 
a  complete  absorption  of  the  fluids,  as  has  taken  place  on 
our  moon.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  supposable  that  the  fluids 
should  exist  in  such  proportion  as  to  suffice  for  saturating 
the  pores  of  the  cooled  planet,  and  supplying  a  surplus  to 
cover  its  surface.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  then,  the 
possibility  that  these  and  other  and  remoter  satellites 
of  our  system  remain  actually  water-covered.  A  vapor- 
laden  atmosphere  might  possibly  restrain  within  it  suffi- 
cient solar  heat  to  keep  such  a  watery  film,  or  partial  film, 
in  a  state  of  liquidity;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  thin  atmosphere  of  these  light  bodies 
admits  of  radiation  so  free  that  any  surface  water  is  held 
permanently  in  a  solid  state.      The  possibility  of  fields  of 
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ice  ocean-wide  renders  it  possible  that  the  sun^s  lig^ht 
ihoiild  be  flashed  to  us  in  certain  situations  of  the  satel- 
lite, giving  it  a  temporary  excess  of  brilliancy.  Wide 
areas,  with  only  the  reflecting  power  of  crushed  ice  or 
Alpine  n4vd,  might,  by  contrast  with  the  darker  upland 
areas,  as  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  snow-covered  polar 
regions  of  Mars,  produce  that  variation  in  reflecting 
power  which,  otherwise,  I  have  attributed  to  mere  topo- 
graphical configuration. 

§6.    THE  ULTRA-JOVUN  PLANETS. 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  Jupiter  may  be  applied 
with  even  increased  propriety  to  all  the  planets  exterior  to 
him.  The  ringed  planet  with  a  diameter  more  than  nine- 
elevenths  the  diameter  of  Jupiter,  has  less  than  one-third 
of  his  mass,  and  possesses,  consequently,  only  half  its 
density,  or  .129  that  of  the  earth.  This  is  only  three- 
fourths  the  density  of  water,  while  Jupiter  possesses  one 
and  three-eighths  the  density  of  water.  Gravity  at 
Saturn's  surface  is,  therefore,  1.14  that  on  the  earth. 
Moreover,  the  surface  of  Saturn  is  veiled  in  clouds  like 
that  of  Jupiter,  and  analogous  belts,  though  fainter,  are 
generally  seen  drawn  across  his  disc.  His  relative  lumin- 
osity is  but  a  little  less  than  Jupiter's.  Tiie  condition  of 
Saturn  is,  therefore,  more  extraordinary  than  tliat  of  Jupi- 
ter. If  we  found  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  to  sub- 
sist still  in  a  primitive  and  highly  heated  stage,  the  con- 
clusion seems,  at  first  thought,  even  better  suited  to  the 
case  of  Saturn.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  case  of 
both  these  planets  thermal  intensity  would  suffice  to  pro- 
duce the  low  density  observed,  only  on  the  supposition 
that  it  approaches  somewhat  that  of  the  sun,  whose  den- 
sity is  the  same  as  Jupiter's,  and  twice  that  of  Saturn. 
But  a  heat  approaching  that  of  the  sun  is  entirely  inadmis- 
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sible,  since  this  would  dissipate  the  aqueous  vapors  which 
envelop  these  planets,  and  would  impart  to  their  light 
spectroscopic  properties  truly  solar.  There  is  no  probable 
way  of  accountinof  for  tlie  low  density  of  Saturn  but  to 
admit  that  it  is  composed,  in  larger  proportion  than  the 
earth,  of  substances  possessing  a  low  specific  gravity. 
This  conviction  carries  our  thoughts  back  to  the  primitive 
nebular  condition  of  our  svstein,  and  recalls  a  conclusion 
of  whicii  we  have  heretofore  been  frequently  reminded, 
that  the  denser  matters  would  gravitate  toward  the  centre 
of  the  nebula,  leaving  the  lighter  to  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earlier  planetary  rings.  Then  it  is  supposablc, 
also,  that  Saturn  still  lingers  in  a  high  thermal  stage,  and 
that  his  cloudy  envelope,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  depends  on 
tlie  action  of  internal  heat,  and  argues  the  stage  of  the 
cosmic  rainstorm  on  the  planet's  surface.  All  the  evi- 
dences of  primitive  thermal  conditions  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  Jupiter  and  liis  satellites  are  repeated  in  the 
system  of  Saturn,  t,rr,fpt  that  tSatur/i^^  dofthle  (life  httro- 
f/ures  (I  cfmmjr^J  r^  hit  ion. 

Of  the  planets  Uraiuis  and  Neptune,  our  information 
is  comparatively  imperfect.  They  are,  however,  well  known 
to  be  of  nearly  e(|ual  volume  and  density,  having  diameters 
less  than  half  that  of  Saturn,  and  densities  approximating 
that  of  Jupiter.  They  are  thus  but  little  denser  than  water.* 
The  inherent  luminosity  of  Uranus  is  even  greater  than 
Jupiter's,  and  that  of  Neptune  is  equal  to  Saturn's.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Proctor  that  the  reasons  for  assigning  a 
high  thermal  condition  to  Jupiter  constrain  us  to  reach  a 
similar  conclusion  in  reference  to  these  planets. 

This  conclusion,  liowever,  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  sug- 
gested.    The  theory  of  partial  incandescence  in  Jupiter  is 

*TIn*  Annnalre  tin  Bureau  des  Longitude*  for  1881,  however,  jjivefl  the  den- 
«ity  of  Xeptunc  as  .410  compared  with  the  eartli,  while  that  of  Urunus  is  .884, 
and  that  of  Jupiter  .242. 
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admissible.  But  Saturn  is  both-  an  older  planet  and  a 
smaller  one.  It  should  be  further  advanced  in  its  evolu- 
tion. But  its  density  is  even  less  than  that  of  Jupiter. 
We  cannot  pursue  the  line  of  reasoning  employed  in 
Jupiter's  ease,  and  infer  still  higher  incandescence  than 
we  may  admit  in  Jupiter.  The  embarrassment  is  repeated 
and  augmented  as  we  recede  from  Saturn  to  Uranus,  and 
from  Uranus  to  Neptune.  We  seem  constrained  to  seek 
some  other  explanation  more  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine 
of  successiveness  in  planetary  origins  and  the  necessity  of 
some  relation  between  age,  amount  of  internal  heat,  and 
rate  of  cooling. 

The  great  facts  in  the  case  of  the  three  outer  planets 
are  enormous  bulk,  low  density,  exceptional  brilliancy  and, 
as  is  probable,  great  relative  age.  Any  hypothesis  con- 
cerning their  physical  condition  must  harmonize  these  four 
facts.  Now,  our  theory  requires  a  gradation  in  densities 
corresponding  with  approximation  toward  the  centre  of 
the  system.  The  superior  age  of  the  remoter  planets 
requires  them  to  be  more  advanced  in  their  evolution,  and 
their  superior  mass  requires  them  to  be  less  advanced. 
Their  actual  condition  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  require- 
ments, and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  a  stage  of  world-life  more  or  less  advanced  than  that  of 
the  earth. 

Apparently,  however,  strong  reasons  exist  for  regarding 
the  ultra- Jovian  planets  as  far  more  advanced  than  the 
earth.  An  attempt  to  calculate  the  relative  duration  of 
their  cosmic  periods  brings  out  unexpected  results.  Any 
precise  calculation  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  their 
relatively  low  density  and  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining 
their  true  volumes,  arising  from  the  vapors  which  con- 
ceal the  true  planetary  bodies.  But,  assuming  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  planets  to  be  such  as  are  usually  given  in 
the  tables,  and  making  the  calculations  according  to  the 
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principles  heretofore  explained,  we  find  that  the  cosmic 
periods  of  Saturn  exceed  those  of  the  earth  by  only  one- 
seventh,  while  Uranus  and  Neptune  have  cosmic  periods 
of  only  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  terrestrial  periods. 
Those  planets  held  primitively  many  times  the  quantity  of 
heat  possessed  by  the  primitive  earth,  but  their  relative 
surfaces  gave  them  power  of  radiation  in  equal  or  greater 
ratio.  It  has  been  generally  conceived  that  cosmic  periods 
were  longer  on  all  the  remoter  planets,  but,  after  allowing 
for  all  chances  of  error  in  calculation,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  ultra-Jovian  planets  advanced  at  about  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  the  earth.  Their  vastly  superior  age  seems,  then, 
to  afford  very  strong  evidence  that  they  have  not  only 
passed  the  Jovian  stage,  but  even  the  terrestrial.  The 
vapors,  therefore,  which  envelop  them  cannot  arise  from 
any  lioat  comparable  with  that  supposed  to  be  perpetuated 
in  the  planet  Jupiter. 

Now,  will  it  be  allowable  to  entertain  these  concep- 
tions of  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  and  hold  at  the  same 
time  to  the  partial  incandescence  of  Jupiter?  Can  we 
maintain  heat  as  the  cause  of  Jupiter's  low  density,  and  a 
cooled  aqueous  condition  as  the  cause  of  the  low  density 
of  the  remoter  planets?  This,  I  admit,  is  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  considered  open.  Perhaps  Jupiter, 
also,  is  a  cooled  aqueous  globe,  instead  of  a  globe  in  its 
high  thermal  and  stormy  stage.  Assuredly,  wo  must  con- 
cede to  Jupiter  a  much  larger  proportion  of  water  and 
gases  than  the  earth  possesses;  but  must  we  affiliate  the 
planet  in  constitution  and  stage  of  development  with 
Saturn  more  than  with  the  earth  and  a  certain  stage  in  its 
life  history?  In  passing  from  Jupiter  to  Saturn  the  dis- 
tance is  more  than  doubled  which  separates  Jupiter  from 
us.  If  the  interval  which  separates  Jupiter  from  us  justi- 
fies all  the  assumed  contrast  in  conditions  which  has  been 
indicated,  the  greater  distance  between  Jupiter  and  Saturri 
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justifies  an  equal  contrast,  and  all  the  more  when  we  oon- 
sider  that  Jupiter's  cosmic  periods  are  twice  the  length  of 
Saturn's.  But  the  comparison  is  not  alone  between  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn,  but  between  Jupiter  and  the  grottp  of 
remoter  planets.  What  does  the  mean  distance  of  this 
group  from  Jupiter  suggest  and  demand  in  reference  to 
comparative  conditions?  What  does  the  extreme  dis- 
tance demand?  Uranus  is  four  times  as  remote  from  the 
earth  as  Jupiter  is,  and  Neptune  is  more  than  seven  times 
as  remote.  There  is  space  for  enormous  contrasts  of  con- 
ditions, even  with  cosmic  periods  as  long  as  Jupiter's. 

If  Saturn  is  composed  of  materials  less  dense  than 
those  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  earth,  what  are 
those  materials  likely  to  be  except  water,  atmospheric  air, 
perhaps  with  the  constituents  mixed  in  different  propor- 
tions, gaseous  hydrocarbons  and  carbonic  anhydride? 
In  addition,  there  must  be  smaller  proportions  of  the 
various  solid  constituents  of  the  earth.  If  Saturn  were 
composed  wholly  of  water,  his  density  would  be  greater 
than  it  is  in  consequence  of  central  condensation.  If  he 
possessed,  in  addition,  a  superior  allotment  of  gaseous 
constituents,  they  would  clothe  the  watery  globe  with  an 
atmosphere.  In  the  centre  of  the  globe  of  water  would 
be  accumulated  all  the  solid  constituents.  Incrustation 
would  be  the  freezing  of  an  icy  film  upon  the  watery  sur- 
face; but  it  would  begin  late  and  only  at  a  nuicli  lower 
temperature  than  rocky  incrustation.  The  prolonged 
liquidity  of  the  planet  would  prolong  the  process  of  eon- 
vective  cooling,  and  thus  accelerate  planetary  refrigera- 
tion beyond  the  rate  already  indicated.  So  old  a  planet 
cooling  by  convection  should  have  passed  the  thermal 
stage.  Enormous  internal  condensation  might  deprive 
some  of  the  watery  mass  of  the  properties  of  a  liquid, 
and  thus  arrest  partially  the  convective  process,  while 
cooling   would   proceed   by   radiation    froni   the   surface, 
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The  incidents  in  the  formation  of  an  icy  crust  would  pre- 
sent a  complete  analogy  with  the  history  of  terrestrial 
incrustation.  A  watery  planet  would  never  absorb  com- 
pletely its  atmosphere,  especially  if  we  assume  a  greater 
relative  volume  on  such  a  planet.  At  all  stages  of  cool- 
ing, therefore,  a  voluminous  atmosphere  would  be  present, 
and  at  all  temperatures  the  vapor  of  water  would  rise  and 
load  the  atmosphere  with  clouds.  The  cloudy  envelope 
would  increase  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  planet,  and 
lead  to  an  underestimate  of  its  density.  Even  with  the 
central  condensation  due  to  the  mass  of  Saturn,  the  actual 
mean  density  might  not  be  greater  than  what  we  actually 
observe.  At  the  same  time  the  reflecting  power  of  the 
cloudy  envelope  might  impart  to  the  planet  that  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  luminosity  which  Zttllner  has  deter- 
mined. The  relative  brilliancy  of  Saturn  ought,  in  this 
view,  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  rocky  disc  of  the 
moon.  If  these  considerations  are  applicable  to  Saturn, 
tliey  are  quite  as  applicable  to  Uranus  and  Neptune. 
Uniiius  is  said  to  present  some  spectroscopic  indications 
of  a  peculiar  character.  In  reference  to  this,  we  can 
understand  that,  according  to  our  theory,  the  two  outer 
planets  should  contain  progressively  more  of  the  gaseous 
constituents,  but  this  is  all  which  can  at  present  be 
suggested. 

Should  the  views  here  set  forth  be  true  respecting  the 
excess  of  watery  and  a(5riform  constituents  in  these  plan- 
ets, then  tidal  action  upon  their  surfaces  could  never  have 
produced,  since  their  fire-mist  stage,  the  retardative  effects 
experienced  by  planets  which  pass  long  periods  in  a  state 
of  molten  viscosity.  As  long,  also,  as  their  waters  main- 
tained an  unfrozen  state,  the  retardative  action  of  their 
tides  would  be  small  compared  with  terrestrial  oceanic 
tides,  since  no  continental  barriers  to  tidal  motion  would 
be  interposed,  and  the  only  retardation  would  ari^e  from 
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the  low  viscosity  of  water.  When  incrustation  (ice  forma- 
tion) began,  even  this  action  of  watery  tides  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  would  finally  cease.  Much,  there- 
fore, of  the  primitive  rotational  velocity  of  such  planets 
must  be  retained  to  the  present  epoch.  This  inference 
agrees  with  our  best  observations. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  does  not  seem  a 
violent  supposition  to  assume  an  aqueous  and  cold  condi- 
tion for  Neptune,  and  a  semi-aqueous  and  heated  condi- 
tion for  Jupiter.  Then,  further,  the  similarity  of  the 
indications  from  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune  is  signifi- 
cant. If  they  were  still  in  planetary  progress  they  would 
not  exhibit  the  same  stage  of  evolution.  How  could 
identitv  of  condition  exist  unless  that  condition  be  a 
planetary  finality?  No  planet  can  pass  a  state  of  total 
refrigeration.  Perhaps  Neptune  attained  this  and  re- 
mained changeless.  Uranus  later  attained  it  and  remained 
changeless.  Saturn,  even,  has  attained  it,  and  the  three 
oldest  planets  accordingly  have  run  their  courses  equally, 
and  have  alike  attained  the  death  which  levels  all  dis- 
tinctions. 

Under  any  theory  the  four  remoter  planets  present 
existing  conditions  widely  different  from  those  of  our 
planet.  In  the  view  here  suggested,  the  three  remoter 
planets  evince  conditions  of  constitution  so  diverse  from 
those  of  the  earth  that  the  terrestrial  state  can  never  have 
been  assumed,  though  the  terrestrial  stage  may  long  since 
have  been  passed.  These  planets  roll  on  through  the  still 
and  changeless  winter  of  their  planetary  life  —  globes  of 
crystal  wrapped  in  stagnant  fogs  which  the  sun's  feeble 
ray  is  unable  to  stir  to  the  movements  which  characterise 
a  living  world. 
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Remarks  on  the  Table  of  Planetogenic  Constanta. 

1.  The  "cosmic  periods"  are  identical  with  relative 
intensities  of  gravity  on  the  surfaces  of  the  planets;  since 

^'=  ^  •  M  *  15>  where  g\  m  and  r  are  gravity,  mass  and 
radius  of  the  planet,  and  </,  M  and  R  are  gravity,  mass  and 
radius  of  the  earth.     But  this  expression  is  equivalent  to 

^  *  5 '  §'  ^h^^o  ^  &^^  ^  ^^^  surfaces.  But,  making  the 
terrestrial  values  g^  M  and  S  equal  to  unity,  we  have  for 
relative  gravity,  ^  =  7>  which  is  identical  with  the  expres- 
sion for  relative  cosmical  periods. 

2.  The  "  linear  tidal  fluctuations  "  are  intended  to  show 
what  would  take  place  on  ocean-covered  bodies  similar  to 
the  earth,  and  not  to  imply  that  such  tides  have  ever 
actually  existed,  in  each  case,  or  ever  will  exist.  Still, 
about  this  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  positively.  They 
stand,  at  least,  as  measures  of  tidal  forces  and  tidal  effects 
in  some  form. 

3.  The  values  entered  in  the  last  four  columns  cannot 
be  very  exact.  They  rest  on  the  assumption  of  physical 
conditions  analogous  with  those  of  the  earth;  but  this  we 
know  is  not  generally  the  fact.  Besides  the  differences  in 
the  ratios,  in  different  parts  of  the  system,  between  the 
fluid  and  solid  constituents,  the  differences  in  thermal 
conditions  and  states  of  matter  vitiate  the  results  ob- 
tained, especially  in  regard  to  the  remoter  planets  and  the 
sun.  The  same  is  true  respecting  the  column  of  cosmic 
periods.  Still  all  these  results  are  suggestive  and  interest- 
ing. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PLANETARY    DECAY, 

OR   COSMIC   COXDITIOXS    MOKB   ADVAXCED   THAN   THE 

TERKESTRIAL   STAGE. 

Pbyt^icu-iiiechanical  Iuwh  are,  an  ii  were,  the  telet«co|ies  of  oar  spiritual  eyes 
which  can  penetrate  into  the  deepeift  night  of  time,  pant  and  to  come.— Helm- 

IIOLTZ. 

Every thinjj  cosmical  mur't  be  gradually  decaying.— P.  G.  Tait. 

^1.     EXTREMELY  ERODED  COXDITIONS. 

THE  erosion  of  the  terrestrial  surface  has  been  in 
progress  ever  since  the  emergence  of  the  oldest  land. 
The  chief  erosive  agents  are  waters,  frosts  and  winds. 
The  action  of  these  agents  is  everywhere  facilitated  by 
changes  in  the  state  of  cohesive  and  chemical  aggregation 
of  the  parts.  The  forces  of  cohesion  and  chemism  are 
influenced  by  temperature,  and  this  sometimes  varies  with 
the  rate  of  escape  of  heat  from  the  planet's  interior.  The 
total  amount  of  erosion  which  the  earth's  surface  has 
endured  is  measured  by  the  total  amount  of  sedimentation 
which  has  taken  place  since  land  first  appeared.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  existing  sedimentary  rocks  measures  only  a 
part  of  this  denudation,  since  older  sedimentary  rocks 
liave  been  repeatedly  reduced  to  sediments  and  reglevated 
in  later  ages.  Not  only  have  vast  volumes  of  earlier  sedi- 
mentary formations  been  worn  out  and  rewrought  into 
later  formations,  but  the  entire  mass  of  the  primitive  fire- 
formed  crust  has  disappeared  —  on  its  lower  surface  by 
refusion,  but  on  its  upper  surface  by  erosion  and  chemical 
dissolution. 

461 
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During  the  progress  of  these  erosions,  mountain  masses 
have  shrunken  in  dimensions,  continental  surfaoes  have 
been  lowered,  and  oceanic  basins  have  been  progressively 
filled  —  more  especially  along  the  continental  borders. 
There  are  good  geological  grounds  for  believing  that  ex- 
tensive land  areas  have  disappeared  * —  partly  by  erosion, 
but  sometimes  by  subsidence  —  while  the  progressive 
emergence  of  the  principal  continental  masses  has  been 
going  forward.  All  geological  evidence,  however,  points 
toward  the  conclusion  that  no  general  interchange  of 
oceanic  and  continental  regions  has  ever  taken  place. 

The  first  effects  of  terrestrial  erosions  lie  exposed  to 
our  observation  on  a  vast  scale.  Some  of  these  are  results 
whose  earlier  history  reaches  back  into  the  middle  or  begin- 
ning of  Mesozoic  Time.  The  old  Niagara  gorge  began, 
probably,  as  soon  as  the  drainage  course  was  established 
from  the  Superior  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This 
could  have  been  even  in  Pala?ozoic  Time.  The  Ohio, 
Upper  Mississippi,  Hudson,  Connecticut  and  many  other 
river  valleys  began  to  be  excavated  at  epochs  equally 
remote.  The  work  in  all  such  cases  has  been  in  progress 
to  the  present  time,  except  so  far  as  interrupted  by  the 
conditions  of  the  Glacial  Period.  In  our  trans-Mississippi 
states  and  territories  are  records  of  erosion  equally 
ancient.  But  the  most  conspicuous  cases  probably  date 
from  the  Mesozoic  or  Camozoic  Time.  The  stupendous 
caHons  of  the  Colorado,  Green,  Columbia  and  other  west- 
ern rivers  are  features  Mesozoic  or  CaMiozoic  in  their  ori- 
gin, but  progressively  worked  out  by  agencies  which,  to 
our  day,  have  never  ceased  their  activity,  however  their 
forces  are  diminished;  as  the  monuments  of  the  genius  and 
power  of  classic  Greece  connect  themselves  by  historic 
continuity  with  the  feebler  activities  of  modern  Greeks 
exerted  under  the  observation  of  the  world.     The  broad, 

•  Sec  the  aathor'R  Sparks  from  a  OeologUt'f  Hammer^  Vistr-TA. 
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scarred  and  desolated  plateaus  of  the  West  testify  to  the 
removal  of  thousands  of  cubic  miles  of  the  ancient  sur- 
face. Some  of  the  greatest  of  these  denudations  have 
taken  place  in  later  Tertiary  time.  The  records  of  erosions 
begun  in  a  later  geological  period  are  universally  exposed 
to  view.  All  except  the  fundamental  features  of  our 
topography  have  been  carved  out  by  erosive  agencies  in 
post-glacial  times. 

The  mode  of  action  of  these  agents  is  matter  of  daily 
observation.  Every  turbid  summer  torrent  reveals  the 
transportation  of  portions  of  the  disintegrated  surface  of 
the  earth  from  higher  to  lower  levels.  Some  of  these 
sediments  find  their  way  into  the  bottoms  of  lakelets  and 
build  up  the  foundations  of  marshes  and  alluvial  lands. 
Some  are  borne  to  the  larger  streams  to  be  deposited  on 
their  flooded  flats,  or  carried  to  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi.  The  Mississippi,  like  the  Amazons,  the 
Ganges  and  the  Nile,  contributes  its  annual  layer  to  a 
thickening  delta,  and  bears  the  remainder  of  its  sediment- 
ary burden  to  the  sea.  In  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  builds  a 
bar  by  the  annual  accumulation  of  sediment,  which  in  its 
growth  has  encroached  sea-ward  338  feet  a  year.  It  has 
already  grown  far  from  the  ancient  Gulfshore,  and  carried 
its  foundations  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf.  Dr.  J. 
K.  Ililgard  has  shown  that  the  deep  basin  of  the  Gulf 
approaches  very  near  to  the  present  bar  and  present  ter- 
mination of  tiie  jetties  of  Eads.* 

By  such  erosions  and  transportations  the  continents  are 
continually  lowered  and  the  sea  basins  are  repleted  with 
materials  taken  from  the  land.  If  elevatory  forces  were 
as  efficient  as  formerlv,  the  relative  levels  of  the  land  and 

*J.  K.  Hllgard:  77ie  Basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ** Science"  li,  18S-40, 
March  2H,  1881,  with  a  chart.  The  depth  of  the  water  into  which  the  bar  has 
reached  will  cause  hereafter  a  nlower  development  than  in  earlier  times.  The 
efUciency  of  the  jetties  will  therefore  remain  without  seriooa  diminntioii,  for  a 
period  comparatively  prolonged. 
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sea  bottom  might  be  retained;  and  the  relative  altitude  of 
the  land  might  be  increased.      But  the  elcvatory  forces 
must  undergo  diminution,  and  tho  continents  must  conse- 
quently be  slowly  transferred  to  the  ocean  basins.     If  the 
amount  of   surface  water  remains  undiminished,  the  sea 
level  must  slowly  rise,  and  the  time  must  come  when  the 
fuller  ocean  will  overflow  the  shrunken  dimensions  of  the 
land.    When  the  work  of  erosive  agencies  is  accomplished, 
the  sea   will  be  universal,   as  it  was  before  the  nuclear 
wrinkles  of  the  continents  first  emerged.     The  earlier  and 
the  later  conditions  of   our  planet,  therefore,  present  it 
wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  water.     The  continental  lifetime  is 
only  a  temporary  emergence  of  sea  bottom  accompanying 
slight  movements   occasioned  by  stresses  of   the  earth's 
interior.     Organization  seizes  the  opportunity  to  rest  its 
foot  on  the  unsteady  land;  it  plays  its  evanescent  role, 
and  the  continental  swell  settles  back  into  the  ancient  bed 
from  which  it  lifted  its  head  only  for  a  temporary  relief. 
The  ancient  ocean  still  lives;  the  tidal  wave  still  rolls;  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  as  before;  the  moon  waxes  and  wanes: 
the  storms  in  the  atmosphere  have  died;  the  sounds  of 
animated  nature  have  perished;  life  co!ieeals  its  perpetu- 
ated activites*in  the  voiceless  depths  of  the  all-subduing  sea. 
In  the  annexed  diagram  A  H  represents  the  mean  level 
of  the  land,  E  F,  the  present  sea  level  and  C  D,  the  sea 
bottom.     When  the  continents  have  been  levelled  to  the 
present  water's  surface  E  P,  the  ocean  w^ill  stand  at  I  K, 
282  feet  deep  over  all  the  land.     The  land  above  the  pres- 
ent ocean  level,  if  thrown  into  the  sea,  would  raise  its  bot- 
tom to  G  H,  384  feet.    These  results  rest  on  Keith  Johnson's 
estimate  of  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  for  the  mean  height 
of  the  land.      If   we  take  KrUmmers  more  recent  esti- 
mates,* we  shall  have  the  mean  elevation  of  Europe  3(K> 

•Krflmmel,  Gdtflnger  Acad.;  (I.  Leipoldt,  Pitermann'f  Mitthelhtngen^ 
Apr.,  1875,  Nature^  15  Apr.,  1875,  and  3  Fob.,  1879,  348-9:  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  III. 
ix,48S. 
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m.,  Asia  and  Africa,  SOOm.,  America,  330m.,  Australia 
250m.,  giving  a  mean  of  426m.,  or  .2646  mile.  This 
would  cause  the  ocean  to  stand  at  I  K  373  feet  above  its 


Fig.  SU.  The  DrsAPPEAKAXcs  of  the  Land. 

present  level,  if  all  the  land  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  sea  bottom  would  be  raised  to  G  H,  509  feet. 

The  plane  M  N  which  has  an  amount  of  land  above  it 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  ocean's  basin  below  it  —  that 
is,  the  plane  w^hich  would  represent  the  surface  of  the 
land  if  it  were  completely  levelled  down,  passes,  if  we  take 
Keith  Johnson's  estimate  of  the  mean  altitude  of  the  land, 
1.42  miles — the  distance  P  M' — below  the  present  level 
of  the  sea;  or  if  we  take  KrUmmel's  estimate,  1.41  miles. 
Hence  a  complete  levelling  of  the  land  surface  would  cause 
the  sea  to  stand  9541  feet  above  the  land,  according  to 
Keith  Johnson's  data,  or  9450  feet,  according  to  KrUm- 
mel's estimate  of  the  present  mean  height  of  the  land. 
The  deposit  of  this  amount  of  land  on  the  ocean's  bottom 
would  raise  it  to  M  N,  38G0  feet,  or  3950  feet,  according 
to  the  data  used.* 


*  Let  / 
w 

h 


relative  emrf  nee  of  land  =  .167, 
relative  surface  of  water  =  .738, 

mean  helghtof  land  =  B  A  =  j  iliSl  mf%rtSlnel). 
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Such  are  the  tendencies  of  erosive  agencies  on  the  ter- 
restrial surface,  and  such  tendencies  must  exist  wherever 

d  =  mean  depth  uf  ocean  =  P  C  =  8.538  luileo, 

z  —  depth  of  unifurni  Innd  surface  below  prei^ent  Hca  level  =  B  M, 

y  -  depth  of  Pea  over  uniform  laud  surface  =  M  I,  as  appears, 

c  :=  (;  G  =  depth  of  coveriiij?  on  m'h  bottom  when  land  is  lowered  to  B  P, 

C  —  M'C  =  depth  of  coverluj;  on  hen  bottom  when  laud  la  lowered  to  M  N, 

X  =  E I  =  iii»e  of  Hea  level  when  laud  In  lowered  to  E  P, 

x*  =  riMe  of  sea  level  when  land  Ih  lowered  to  meet  sea  level. 

I.  Suppose  land  levelled  to  E  P,  the  present  pea  level. 

Then  x  («•  -^  I)  -  /A,  or,  Hincc  w  +  f  =  1, 

flj  -  /A  -   Sir?  V    *  *       ♦  -  .»  -^^  ""^<^'  (  -  )  282  feet  (  -x^,.„  n-^«p„t  ,-..  i^^^, 
x-in-  .%mx  ,  2g4g  ^  -  -^  Q-.jyy  ,„j,^  j^  -  {  3-3  ^^.^j  j^  abo\ c  present  sea  level. 

And  cii-lh  ore-  '-  =  '*  *  <  •^^^*'  >'  -  J  .07285  mile  »  _  j  8W.6  feet  (  _,,  .  ^. 
Ana  f  //  -  *  A.  or  c  -   ^^,  -         ^.^         -  J  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .  =  .  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  =  depth 

of  deposit  on  oeeanV  floor, 

II.  Suppose  land  levelled  to  nieet  risinjj:  f»«'n  level. 

th 


Then  I  (/<    -x')  ■■-.  hx'.  whenee  x'  -- 


=  //t  =  acrts  above. 


ir  -J-  I 
III.   Siippo-e  the  land  levelled  to  uniform  land  ^urfaee  M  N. 

Now,  the  land  Hurface  will  hv  even  all  over  the  j;l<ibe;  the  present  volume 
of  the  ocean  will  be  of  uniforui  dejith,  and  we  -^hall  have 

y  nr  -*- 1)  =  >rii,  or.  Hince  w  -\-  I  =  \, 
y  -  wfi  =  .738  X  2.5;»  miles  =  l.WiCVl  mile  =  depth  of  sea  all  over  the  earth. 
AImo  to  find  E  M.  de])th  of  uniform  laud  -urfrtce  h«*low  the  ])ref«ent  sea  level, 
I  (h  -L-  z}  —  ir  {fi  —  z)  and  Iz  —  wz  =  wd  —  Ih, 

,  ^  'vd-lfi^  ^^.,1  _  ,^  __  .^  r,:i8  -.-207  ..   <  -v,,  [  =  )  l-agj  ♦      mile 

/  -V  tv  J  .'JthlG  I       I  1.7897 )        *"** 

=  depth  below  present  nea  level  of  uniforui  land  surface, 

/.•  1  ut'jvA       3  1W)70  »       I  .0534  mile  i       I  28*2  feet  I  ,.,^„,t;„.,      .„..    i^.^^i     «k.x,. 
or.  1.8IM  -  -J  ,  ,^,7  J-  =  -    „.^,.  ,„j,^.  J-  =  -J  3,3  f,.^.,  ■  reM.ltin^'     M-a    level    al>ove 

present  sea  level  =  j;  =  jr'. 

That  i-,  the  depth  of  the  overflow  is  the  same  as  when  Ihe  land  is  levelled 
only  to  Ihe  present  sea  level.  This  must  obviously  be  "O.  since  after  the  level - 
lin«:of  liie  land  meets  tlie  risinj;  sea  level,  all  further  lowerluj;:  of  the  land  ii< 
Bimply  a  chauiie  of  place  of  matter  within  Ihe  ma>s  of  oc.'jiu  waters.  Hence  the 
line  of  meetiui;  of  the  lowering  land  surface  and  the  ri-iui;  sea  level  oujrht  to 

be  a-*  shown  abovr,  -  3*  -  feet  above  present   sea   Irvel.    Thi«<  !•*  the  highent 

which  the  sea  level  can  be  made  to  attain. 

Ali»'0.  to  And  M'C,  the  depth  of  the  deposit  t)ver  the  ocean's  floor, 

,    ^              L            ,      lih  ■  z) 
c'H'  =  I  (h  —  z)  whence  c'  -  ; —  = 

5P-j.a        •   1.80««;» 

Ky>4G  -  1  7«tt  >•  ^   i  .7311  mile  I  _  J  :W60  fe<.t  1  .^^  ,^  -        _ 

.7:W  "f  .7481  mile  s  "  i  ;j950  feet  \  '*^»""  "^  *  ^  ^"^^  **"  '^  ^^^  - 

M'C. 
But  this  i-  al-o  irlven  directly,  since  M'C  =  PC-PM'  =  e.538--[  j"^  [  = 

] 


.731    I 
.7483  C 


as  before. 
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ocean  waters  are  accumulated.  On  Mercury^  and  perhaps 
also  on  Venus,  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays  may  prevent 
water  from  existing  except  in  the  form  of  clouds.  Denu- 
dation, therefore,  could  not  have  bifjgun.  It  is  still  quite 
conceivable,  however,  as  before  stated,  that  the  freedom 
of  radiation  in  the  upper  atmospheres  of  both  these  plan- 
ets, and  especially  of  Venus,  may  be  such  as  to  condense 
permanent  envelopes  of  aqueous  vapor  and  thus  screen 
the  surfaces  of  the  planets  from  the  severest  intensity  of 
solar  radiation.  In  such  case,  there  must  be  also  some 
amount  of  precipitation  and  a  corresponding  amount  of 
erosion. 

Some  reasoning  as  to  the  conditions  which  may  have 
affected  precipitation  on  the  moon  have  been  presented  in 
the  section  devoted  to  the  geology  of  the  moon.  It  seems 
supposable  that  during  a  portion  of  the  moon's  non- 
synchronistic  period  vapors  conde!ised,  rains  fell  and  seas 
of  some  extent  existed.  The  great  tidal  influence  expe- 
rienced by  that  body,  however,  rendered  it  impossible  that 
land  masses  should  not  be  raised  to  great  altitudes  above 
the  sea  level.  The  enormous  height  of  the  tides  in  any 
extensive  ocean  must,  therefore,  have  eroded  the  shores 
and  the  bottoms  of  shallows  with  intense  energy.  If  the 
earth  was  still  a  sun  to  the  moon,  its  heat  must  have 
caused  an  extraordi!iary  amount  of  evaporation  and  con- 
sequent precipitation,  and  the  agency  would  have  eroded 
the  uplands  to  a  corresponding  extent.  Or,  if  water 
remained  on  the  moon  after  the  synchronistic  period  had 
been  reached, —  something  which  I  have  not  assumed, — it 
fled  to  the  farther  side,  but  underwent  most  copious 
evaporation  through  solar  influence  during  each  alternate 
fortnight.  Great  evaporation  implies  great  precipation; 
and  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  some  of  these  rains  did 
not  fall  on  the  land  side,  and  thus  serve  as  an  efficient 
agent  of  erosion.     But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether 
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the  moon's  surface  in  non-sjnchronistio  times  ever  ezpe 
rienced  sufficient  composure  to  allow  a  proper  ooeao  to 
rest  upon  it.     Not  improbably,  the  water,  throog-h   the 
constant  ruptures  of  the  crust,  and  outbursts  of  molten 
matter,  was  kept  in  a  constant  process  of  evaporation  and 
condensation,  until   the   solidified  portions  became  suffi- 
ciently voluminous  to  receive  the  water  into  their  pores. 
In   this  case,  the  records  of   all  aqueous  erosions  which 
ever  took  place  on  the  moon  have  become  obliterated  or 
disguised  by  the  violence  and  duration  of  eruptive  action. 
Mars  is  the  only  one  of  the  planets  besides  the  earth 
on  whose  surface  aqueous  erosions  are  somewhat  certain 
to  have  taken  place.      The  largest  of   the   satellites  of 
Jupiter,  with  a  diameter  of  about  3700  miles,  and  the  sixth 
of  Saturn,  with  a  diameter  of  3300  miles,  are  both  con- 
siderably larger  than  Mercury,  and  may  easily  be  conceived 
to  have  passed  a  thermal  condition  suited  to  aqueous  pre- 
cipitation  and  erosion.     But   the  enormous  tidal  power 
exerted  on  these  satellites  by  their  primaries  renders  still 
more  probable  than  in  the  case  of  our  moon,  the  hypothe- 
sis of  incessant  physical  violence  during  their  non-synchro- 
nistic period,  and  the  absence  of  all  proper  aqueous  ero- 
sion.    But  the  improbability  of  erosion  on  these  satellites 
appears  still  stronger  when  we  perceive  the  probability 
that  they  are  mere  watery  globes,  or  at  least  completely 
covered  by  icy  crusts.     On  such  globes,  though  precipita- 
tions of  inconceivable  copiousness  must  have  taken  place, 
they  occurred  in  an  epoch  before  the  formation  of  the  icy 
crust.     After  its  formation  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
rainy  precipitation  or  erosive  movements  of  waters. 

^2.   PKOGIIKSSIVE  SUBSIDEXC'E  OF  TEMPERATrRE. 


The  nebular  theory  implies  that  all  cosmical  spheres 
after  having  attained  the  temperature  due  to  condensation, 
begin  a  process  of  refrigeration  due  to  excess  of  radiation 
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over  amount  of  heat  resulting  froni  continued  transforma- 
tion of  mechanical  energy.  The  consequences  accom- 
panying the  process  of  cooling  have  been  traced  from  the 
nebular  to  the  habitable  stage;  and  incidental  references 
have  been  made  to  more  advanced  stages.  Let  us  con- 
template in  a  more  orderly  manner,  some  of  the  later  inci- 
dents of  cooling.  So  far  as  I  have  discovered,  they  reduce 
themselves  to  two  categories. 

1 .  S/rr  in  kage  an  d  A  feeler  at  ion  of  A  xial  Motion .  — Th  e 
earlier  relations  of  shinkage  to  rotary  acceleration  have 
heretofore  come  under  consideration.  But  after  a  planet 
begins  to  be  encrusted  the  method  and  the  rate  of  refrige- 
ration are  materially  changed.  In  the  fluid  state,  circu- 
latory convection  brings  the  hottest  portions  continually 
to  the  surface,  and  the  escape  of  heat  by  radiation  is 
rapid.  After  a  crust  exists,  the  fluid  within  is  protected 
from  direct  radiation.  Its  heat  imparted  to  the  crust  must 
be  conducted  through  to  the  exposed  surface  before  it  can 
be  lost  to  the  planet.  As  the  crust  thickens,  the  difficulty 
of  conduction  increases,  and  hence  the  rate  of  planetary 
cooling  diminishes.  At  a  certain  time  the  temperature  of 
the  exterior  ceases  to  be  elevated  by  the  heat  reaching  it 
from  within,  since  the  radiation  quite  equals  the  amount 
of  heat  conducted  to  the  surface.  With  the  progress  of 
time,  the  superficial  zone  of  fixed  temperature,  save  from 
climatic  influences,  deepens.  This  zone  experiences  no 
contraction  from  its  own  cooling,  but  receives  a  lateral 
pressure  arising  from  the  general  cooling  and  shrinkage  of 
the  planet.  The  consequences  of  this  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  manifest  *in  plications,  crushing,  folds  and 
mountain  saliences.  A  convective  movement  of  the  inter- 
nal fluid,  if  any  exists,  may  still  be  maintained,  but  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  sluggish  as  the  crust  thickens. 
With  a  planet  as  thickly  encrusted  as  the  earth,  the  escape 
of  heat  is  extremely  slow,  and  hence  contraction  and  axial 
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acceleration  are  slow.  Calculations  based  on  the  recorded 
dates  of  ancient  eclipses  indicate,  as  I^place  thought,  that 
the  terrestrial  dav  has  not  been  shortened  within  2000 
years  by  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  a  second.  This, 
however,  if  true,  is  no  disproof  of  the  existence  of  a  shrink- 
age process.  The  proper  acceleration  may  have  been  com- 
pensated by  one  or  both  of  two  causes.  JFlrst,  the  equa- 
torial protuberance  may  have  been  prevented  by  the  earth's 
rigidity  from  subsiding  at  such  rate  as  to  respond  to  the 
total  shrinkage.  The  preservation  of  the  equatorial  diam- 
eter would  largely  conserve  the  rate  of  rotation.  If  the 
subsidence  of  the  equatorial  protuberance  should  proceed 
spasmodically,  the  irregularly  varying  oblateness  of  the 
earth  might  make  itself  felt  in  irregularities  of  the  lunar 
motions  and  in  the  precession  and  other  movements  con- 
nected with  terrestrial  oblateness.  The  stcoml  cause  com- 
pensating the  effect  of  contraction  is  the  influence  of  the 
tides,  to  which  reference  will  shortlv  be  made. 

If  we  had  information  concerning  the  actual  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth's  interior,  it  would  be  possible  to  calcu- 
late, under  certain  assumptions,  the  total  a!nout  of  shrink- 
age which  might  result  from  any  future  refrigeration. 

52.  .ihsorjttion  of  Wattr  <nid  Atmnfiphtre. —  I  have 
alreadv  referred  to  th(^  probablv  absorbed  condition  of  the 
lunar  ocean  and  atmosphere,  and  appended  in  a  note  the 
requisite  forniuhe  for  ascertaining  the  depth  of  crust  de- 
mandeil  for  such  absorption  on  any  planet  constituted 
with  solids  and  fluids  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  earth, 
when  the  value  of  certain  constants  has  been  ascertained 
bv  observation.  The  earth  is  the  -onlv  planet  on  which 
observation  enables  us  to  ascertain  directly  the  values  of 
all  the  constants.  Those  accessible  o!ily  to  direct  obser- 
vation are  the  following: 

(1.)  The  index  of  rock  absorption  by  volume.  My  this 
is  meant  the  volume  of  water  absorbable  by  one  volume  of 
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the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth.  This  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experiments  on  rock  substances  occurring  near 
the  earth's  surface.  Such  experiments  have  been  made 
by  Durocher,*  Hunt  and  others.f  Two  methods  have 
been  employed,  one  direct,  the  other  indirect,  or  by  infer- 
ence from  the  amount  of  condensation  experienced  in 
solidification  or  through  hammering.  Durocher  experi- 
mented on  those  minerals  which  enter  most  commonly  into 
the  constitution  of  rocks,  such  as  feldspars,  micas,  horn- 
blende and  pyroxene.  The  minerals  were  reduced  to 
coarse  powiler  and  exposed  to  moist  air.  The  amount  of 
water  absorbed  was  found  by  weighings,  and  the  results 
were  as  follows:  The  orthoclase  of  UtoG  absorbed  .0041 
parts  by  weight;  seven  other  varieties  of  orthoclase  ab* 
sorbed  .0128  parts;  thirty  specimens  of  various  minerals 
absorbed,  on  the  average,  .0127  parts.  A  large  number 
of  determinations  of  the  absorptive  properties  of  building 
stones  was  made  bv  a  committee  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  and  reportted  in  1839.  This  committee,  of 
which  the  celebrated  geologist  Henry  de  la  Heche  was  a 
member,  employed  blocks  of  an  inch  cube,  which  were 
thoroughly  soaked  in  water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump,  and  subjected  to  the  requisite  weighings.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  results  reduced  to  absorption  by 
volume: 

3  Silicious  Limestones,  .053,  .085,  .109. 

4  Nearly  pure  Limestones,  .180,  .20G,  .244,  .310. 
4  Magnesia!!  Li!nestones,  .182,  .239,  .249,  .2(37. 

f)  Sai!dstones,  .107,  .112,  .143,  .156,  .174,  .221. 
Similar  experime!its  were  made  by  Professor  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  oi!  Canadian  rocks,  in  1864. J     Dr.  Hunt  took  small 

*  Durocher,  BuU.  Soc.  gi'ol  de  France^  II,  x,  131. 

+  Sf«*  a  n'iK)rt  on  Building  Stones*  made  to  the  British  HonRc  of  Comnioni 
ill  18:W,  by  Barry,  dr  la  Bechc  and  Smith. 

XT.  S.  Hunt,  Atwr.  Jour.  Sei.^  II,  xxxix,  188,  March,  1865;  Geology  of 
Canada.  18A5,  281-i;  Canadian  Naturalist^  February,  1865,  10;  Chemical  and 
Geological  EsMayn,  164. 
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broken  fragments  of  the  rocks  —  generally  from  300  to 
600  grains  in  weight  —  carefully  freed  from  adhering^ 
loose  particles,  dried  them  at  200^  Fahr.  until  they  ceased 
to  lose  weight;  noted  their  dry  weight,  left  them  in  con- 
tact with  water  for  some  hours,  and  then  kept  them  im- 
mersed in  water  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air 
pump  until  all  bubbles  disappeared;  removed  them  and 
wiped  off  superfluous  water  with  blotting  paper,  and  finally 
weighed  them,  first  in  air  and  then  in  water.  These  weigh- 
ings furnished  the  data  for  calculating,  among  other 
results,  the  index  of  absorption  by  volume.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  on  39  varieties,  mostly  of  stratified 
palaeozoic  rocks,  are  published.  A  general  view  is  given 
below : 

4  Potsdam  Sandstones,  hard  and  white,  .0139  to  .0272. 

2  Medina  Sandstones,  .0837  to  .1006. 

3  Devonian  Sandstones,  .2024  to  .2127. 

5  Shales,  .0075  to  .0794. 

6  Limestones,  .0030  to  .0527. 
11  Dolomites,  .0215  to  .1355. 

3  Tertiary  Limestones,  .2093  to  .2954. 

Nearly  all  those  experiments  relate  to  the  absorbent 
properties  of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  results  cannot  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  absorbent  power  of  the  cooled 
crystalline  crust  of  the  earth.  Some  extended  experiments 
published  by  Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cutting,*  State  Geologist  of 
Vermont,  include,  among  other  rocks,  22  varieties  of 
granite.  His  method  of  proceilure  was  similar  to  that  of 
Dr.  Hunt.  He  used  samples  about  three  by  four  inches, 
and  two  inches  thick.     His  specific  gravities  are  those  of 

•H.  A.  Cnttiiic:  WeighJ.  Specific  Gravity^  Uatfit  „f  Ah$orpt'\on  and  Capa- 
hilifles  of  Stnufling  Htat  of  Various  H'liMlnff  Sfonrs,  Srlonrc.  i.  251-6.  Novem- 
ber 20,  1880.  Dr.  Cuttlni:'!*  ri'siili-  on  the  rlTcctsof  hrat  jx >"«■«•>•' prrat  practi- 
cal intercut.  In  this  coniu*rtl(Hi,  connnlt  al>«i  iivu.  i^.  A.  (illiuorr's  Rrport  of 
the  Compre*6\fie  Strtngth^  Sptclflt'  UrarUy  ami  Witlo  of  Absorption  of  the  Build- 
ing Stonegqfths  Unittd  States^  8vo.  57  pp.,  1876. 
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the  particles  of  the  rock  or  true  specific  gravity,  and  not 
of  the  gross  bulk  of  the  samples.  The  true  specific  gravi- 
ties of  his  samples  range  from  2.526  in  a  light-colored 
granite  from  Oak  Hill,  Maine,  to  2.833  in  a  light-colored 
granite  from  Stanstead,  Canada.  The  general  mean  is 
2.C25.  The  absorption  of  one  part,  by  weight,  of  water, 
required  weights  of  granite  ranging  from  280  in  a  light- 
colored  granite  from  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  to  818  in  a 
gray  granite  from  Croton,  Connecticut.*  The  mean  ab- 
sorption was  one  part  of  water  for  610  parts  of  rock  by 
weight.  The  celebrated  Quincy  granite  (syenite)  stands 
near  these  means,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.660  and 
an  absorbent  power  expressed  by  650.  From  these  obser- 
vations it  appears  that  the  mean  index  of  absorption  bv 
volume  is  .004303.1 

*Thii8  the  most  absorbent  granite  wan  not  the  one  with  lowest  upcciflc 
gra\ity;  nor  the  least  absorbent,  the  one  with  highest  s])eciflc  gravity.  This 
would  result  from  the  different  proportion*  of  the  lighter  and  heavier  mineral 
constituents  in  the  different  granites. 

+  Aft  the  mean  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  one  part  of  granite  is^yi-*  by 

weight,  and  the  moan  specific  gravity  of  the  granite  U  2.635,  the  mean  volume 
of  water  absorbed  by  one  volume  of  granite  is  y }  jy  X  2.625  =  .004308  =  *. 

VVe  may  readily  deduce  general  formulae  for  the  various  results  determina- 
ble from  the  weighings  before  mentioned. 
Let  a  =  weight  of  dried  rock. 

h  —  difference  of  weights  of  dried  and  saturated  rr)ck  =  weight  of  water 
which  the  rock  in  capable  of  absorbing.  Represents  the  porofity  of 
the  rock. 
c  =  loiss  of  weight  in  water,  of  saturated  rock  =  weight  of  volume  of  water 
the  same  a.-*  the  gross  volume  of  the  rock.  Represents  the  gross  vol- 
nm^  of  the  rock. 
Also  c  —  b  =  weight  of  water  displaced  by  net  substance  of  the  rock. 

Then  -  -  specific  gravity  of  the  gross  rock, 
-  Hpecijlc  gravity  of  the  net  rock. 


c~b 
b 


=  index  of  absorption  by  weight. 

Also,  since  volumes  are  directly  as  weights  and  inversely  as  specific  gravities, 
.  _  volume  of  water  absorbed  _  weicM  of  water  absorbed  x  sp.  gr.  of  rock 
~     gross  volume  of  rock.     ~  wcighToFrock  X  spec.  gr.  of  water. 

"  —  =  -  =  index  of  absorption  by  volume. 
c       c 

a 
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Attempts  have  been  made  by  Bischof  and  MM.  Charles 
Ste.  Claire  Deville  *  and  Delesse  f  to  obtain  the  difference 
of  porosity  of  tlie  same  substances  in  the  liquid  and  crys- 
talline states  and  thence  to  infer  the  absorbent  properties. 
MM.  Deville  and  Delesse  showed  that  granite  on  fusion 
yields  a  glass  having  a  density  from  .09  to  .11  less  than 
that  of  the  granite.  This  means,  supposing  the  gross 
volume  to  remain  the  same,  that  a  granitic  glass  when 
crystallized  increases  the  net  specific  gravity  of  its  sub- 
stance, and  must  inclose  pores  in  its  structure  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent;  that  is,  to  about  one-tenth  of  its  gross 
volume.  Taking  the  mean  density  of  granite  at  2.625,  it 
would,  with  such  porosity,  imbibe  .03809  parts  by  weight 
for   each   part   of    granite. J     On   similar  principles.   Dr. 

The  follouini;  forms  arr  sonu'times  more  couvonii-nt: 
Let  8  =  wt'ijrht  of  r'atiirntod  rock. 

«'  Tz  wrijzht  of  Bat  11  rated  rock  in  watt-r. 
Then  h  -  r  —  a:  c  —  »  —  »'  and  c  —  ft  =  a  —  a'. 

Whence ■  -iwciflc  {gravity  of  gross  roek. 


a 

a  —  ^' 
M  —  a 


a 


^peciflc  ;rravity  of  net  rock, 
index  of  absorption  by  weijrh't. 


jt (I 

7       indrx  of  absorption  bv  volume. 

9  —8' 

♦Deville,  Compffn  lieudn^t.  1S15. 

+  Del««se.  B'dletln  Soc  g!nl.  de  Fraucf.  1847,  II,  xix,  64. 
X  Some  genrral  exprej^sions  for  convcrtlnii  such  relations  will  often  be  fonnd 
convenient. 
Let        g  =  specific  gravity  of  a  rock,  water  beinc:  1, 

m  —  weiizht  of  water  ab«or))ed  by  unit  weijj;ht  of  rock. 
n  —  volume  of  wal<"r  abs'orbed  by  unit  volume  of  rock. 
Then  mg  -  volume  of  water  absorbed  by  unit  weight  of  rock. 
Afteumini;  unit  weight  of  nx-k  a**  unit  volume  of  rock, 

n  —  mg  .'.  m  —  -.  and  (f  = 

7  m 

Hence,  further,  by  Weight, 

If  rock  is  1,  water  absorbed  i-^  ;/>. 

If  water  if  1.  n)ck  absorbing  it  is        -.  ". 

And,  by  Volume, 

If  rock  \»  1,  water  abw)rbed  is  n. 
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Frankland  has  calculated  that  the  moon  in  cooling  through 
180°  would  create  cellular  space  equal  to  14,500,000  cubio 
miles.*  In  cooling  throughout  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
state,  supposing  the  liquid  to  be  represented  in  density 
by  the  solid  glass,  the  moon  would  acquire,  according  to 
the  ratio  of  porosity  found  by  Deville  and  Delesse,  528,- 
000,000  cubic  miles  of  porous  space,  f 

Saemann  has  pursued  another  indirect  method  for  ob- 
taining the  amount  of  porosity  acquired  in  passing  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  He  assumes  that  the  poros- 
ity of  the  metals  is  due  to  molecular  shrinkage  experi- 
enced in  coolings  and  that  the  condensation  produced  by 
hammering  is  the  measure  of  such  shrinkage.  Calculating 
from  the  increased  density  of  various  metals  produced  by 
hammering,  he  finds  that  the  porosity  of  cast  iron  is  .075; 
nickel,  .045;  aluminium,  ,041;  copper,  .011;  gold,  .005. 
These  results  accord  sufficiently  well  with  those  obtained 
by  Deville  and  Delesse. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  these  methods  are  suited  for 
obtain  in  or  the  absorbent  properties  of  rocks.  It  is  even 
highly  probable  that  all  liquefied  substances  diminish  in 
specific  gravity  in  the  act  of  solidifying;  though,  as  before 
stated,  they  may  acquire,  on  further  cooling,  a  density 
greater  than  that  of  the  liquid  magma.  The  assumed 
shrinkage  which  is  supposed  to  create  porosity  is  probably 
the  normal  shrinkage  due  to  reduction  of  temperature  con- 
siderably below  the  point  of  solidification.  The  porosity 
inferred  is  ten  times  as  great  as  that  indicated  by  direct 
experiments  on  absorption.  M.  Sa^nann's  assumption  also 
is  quite  gratuitous.     At  least,  it  affords  no  criterion  of  the 

If  water  is  1,  rock  ab!«orbing  it  is  -  =  — . 


If   n  ^  .1,  m  =  -  =  -^.  =  .03809. 


H  .1 

9 

*  Frankland,  Proc.  Roy,  Inst.^  iv,  175. 
i  iirx  (1080)2  X  .1  =  527,870,000  cubic  niilce. 

if 


30 
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absorbent  properties  of  the  metals.  This  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  want  of  any  cited  justification  of  the  assump- 
tion, but  by  the  fact  that  the  result  is  ten  times. as  great 
as  direct  experiment  produces. 

It  is  safest,  then  to  resort  to  direct  experiment,  and  the 
index  of  absorption  calculated  from  Dr.  Cutting's  weigh- 
ings must  be  regarded  as  the  best  present  approximation 
to  the  absorbent  power  of  the  terrestrial  crust.  This  is, 
t  =  n  =  .004303. 

(2.)  The  Yolume  of  the  ocean.  This  depends  on  the 
superficial  extent  and  the  mean  depth.  The  ratio  of  the 
total  land  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  total  ocean  surface 
is  generally  stated  as  1  :  2.75.  In  other  words,  the  land 
surface  is  represented  by  .267  and  the  ocean  surface  by 
.733.  This  is  the  ratio  given  in  the  Annuaire  for  1881, 
and  the  ratio  here  adopted.  Herschel  puts  the  ratio  at 
1  :  2.86,  since  the  total  water  surface  is  estimated  at  146,- 
000,000  miles  and  the  land  surface  at  51,000,000.*  Profes- 
sor Haughton  puts  the  area  of  the  sea  at  145,000,000  square 
miles,  and  the  land  at  52,000,000,  which  gives  a  ratio  of 
1  :  2.79.t     Br.  Carpenter  adopts  the  ratio  of  1  :  2.78.J 

The  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  can  only  be  approximated. 
M.  Saemann,  in  his  paper  already  quoted,  assumes  it  as 
600  metres,  or  1,968  feet,  which  is  a  manifest  underesti- 
mate. The  results  of  the  Challenger  and  earlier  soundings 
combined  together,  give  for  the  mean  depth  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  about  2,600  fathoms;  for  the  South  Atlantic, 
about  1,900  fathoms;  for  the  equatorial  Atlantic,  2,000 
fathoms,  making  for  the  general  mean  of  the  Atlantic, 
2,166  fathoms. §    The  mean  depth  of  the  Pacific  between 

»Henchel:  Physical  Geography ,  M  qH^  19. 

tHanghton,  Proe.  Boy.  Soc.^  vol.  36,  p.  53, 18T7. 

t  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Encyc.  Brit.,  Art.  "Atlantic  Ocean." 

S  This  was  written  before  learning  Sir  Wy ville  Thomson's  estimate  as  stated 
in  his  Rede  lecture  at  Cambridge  in  18T7.  He  makes  the  mean  depth  of  the  At- 
lantic aboat  S,600  fathoms,  and  this  opinion  is  probably  as  near  the  truth  m  we 
can  come. 
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Japan  and  San  Francisco,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  based  on  the  transmission 
of  an  earthquake  sea  wave,  is  2,300  fathoms.  Calling 
this  the  mean  depth  of  the  Pacific,  and  giving  the  number 
equal  weight  with  that  for  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
found  above,  the  mean  depth  of  the  two  is  2,233  fathoms, 
or  12,398  feet,  or  2.538  miles,  which  may  be  provisionally 
assumed  as  the  mean  depth  of  the  general  ocean.  This  is 
6.8  times  as  deep  as  assumed  by  M.  Siimiann. 

(3.)  Calculation  of  absorptive  capacity  of  the  plane'.ary 
pores.  Having  the  area  and  mean  depth  of  the  ocean,  we 
may  ascertain  its  cubic  contents;  then,  knowing  the  index 
of  absorption  of  the  earth's  crust,  a  simple  application  of 
the  general  formula  before  deduced  (p.  382)  gives  the 
thickness  of  cooled  crust  requisite  to  effect  the  absorption 
of  the  ocean.  Many  circumstances  may  render  the  absorb- 
ent property  of  the  deep  crust  different  from  that  of  sur- 
face rocks.  Any  residual  heat  above  the  temperature  at 
which  experiments  have  been  made  would  probably  dimin- 
ish the  ])ower  of  absorption.  On  the  contrary,  great  con- 
densation of  the  water  might  take  place,  either  through 
the  ])hysical  action  of  minute  pores,  or  the  great  pressure 
of  superincumbent  matter.  In  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge, we  can  only  assume  that  the  absorbent  property  of 
the  crust  is  about  tliat  of  the  superficial  rocks.  Employ- 
ing the  index  of  absorption  given  by  Dr.  Cutting's  experi- 
ments, and  neglecting  the  superficial  zone  already  satu- 
rated witli  water,  our  formula  gives  490.8  miles  as  the 
thickness  of  the  terrestrial  zone,  which  would  retire  all  the 
water  now  filling  the  ocean's  basin.  If  we  wish  to  know 
what  thi(?kness  of  zone  below  the  zone  alreadv  saturated 
would  suffice  to  absorb  the  ocean,  we  may  employ  first  the 
formula  given  for  oI)taining  the  thickness  of  the  saturated 
zone.  In  this,  if  we  assume  the  rate  of  increase  of  tem- 
perature downward  to  be  one  degree  for  50  feet;   the 
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mean  temperature  at  the  surface,  47^;  the  temperature  at 
which  water  vaporizes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  212** 
Fahr.,  and  the  depth  to  constant  temperature,  80  feet,  the 
saturated  zone  is  shown  to  be  8,330  feet  or  1.5776  mile. 
Employing  this  value  in  the  general  formula,  we  find  that 
a  zone  401.42  miles  thick  within  the  present  saturated  zone 
would  absorb  the  ocean's  water. 

According  to  M.  Siemann's  calculations,  the  pores  of 
the  rocks  of  the  totally  refrigerated  earth,  after  having 
taken  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  would  amply  suffice  for 
the  absorption  of  the  atmosphere  also.  13ut  I  have  shown 
that  he  has  assumed  a  depth  for  the  ocean  which  is  over 
eight  times  too  small,  and,  on  the  contrary,  an  absorbent 
property  of  surface  rocks  which  is  ten  times  too  great. 
Accordingly,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  porosity  is  sufTi- 
cient  for  the  total  retirement  of  the  water  and  air. 
Taking  Sir  John  Herschel's  mass  of  the  atmosphere  (re- 
duced to  surface  density,  looJuuff)?  ^^^  relative  volume  is 
.00383T;  and  application  of  the  formula  adapted  to  this 
case  (p.  383,  note)  shows  that  this  is  more  than  the 
capacity  of  the  pores  would  re(?eive  after  the  absorption 
of  the  ocean.  This  is  evident,  indeed,  from  the  fact  that 
the  ocean  would  appropriate  .3270  of  the  earth's  total 
capacity,  leaving  only  2.052  times  this  amount  unappro- 
priated, while  the  relative  volume  of  the  ocean  being 
.001400,  the  relative  volume  of  the  atmosphere  (.008837) 
is  2.723  times  that  of  the  ocean.  It  is  entirely  probable, 
however,  that  absorbed  air  would  undergo  a  sufficient  con- 
densation to  render  the  whole  atmosphere  absorbable. 
Supposing  a  somewhat  free  connnunication  among  the 
pores,  columns  of  air  would  exist  reaching  from  the  zone 
of  the  absorbed  water  to  the  earth's  surface,  which  would 
be  1,230  miles.  Now  the  whole  d<>pth  of  the  atmosphere 
reduced  to  density  of  surface  air  would  be;  but  five  miles. 
At  half  the  depth   of  the  zone  left   unoccupied   by  the 
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ocean  —  that  is,  at  615  miles  —  there  would  exist,  making 
no  allowance  for  diminished  gravity  below  the  surface,  a 
pressure  of  123  atmospheres,  which  would  condense  the 
air  into  123  times  less  than  its  surface  volume.  If  any- 
thing should  interfere  with  the  application  of  Mariotte's 
law,  it  would  be  an  attraction  for  the  air  which  would 
produce  an  equal  or  greater  effect;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
condensive  absorption  exerted  by  charcoal,  platinum- 
sponge  and  some  meteoric  stones.  This  method  of  cal- 
culation, however,  assumes  erroneously  that  each  addi- 
tional five  miles  of  depth  adds  one  atmosphere  to  the 
pressure.  But  as  gravity  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
varies  as  the  distance  from  the  centre,  the  pressure  at  the 
bottom  of  615  miles  would  be  only  104  atmospheres,  and 
at  the  depth  of  1,230  miles,  208  atmospheres.*  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  consequently,  after  this  correction,  that  the 
condensation  would  be  sufficient,  and  much  more  than 
sufficient,  to  permit  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  terrestrial 
ocean  and  atmosphere. 

As  to  the  remoteness  of  the  epoch  when  the  earth's 
water  and  atmosphere  will  have  been  absorbed,  little  can 

♦  Let  r  be  the  eurtli't*  radius  and  5  x  be  the  depth  beneath  the  snrface,  then 
the  pressure  due  to  successive  flve-mile  zone?  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  one 
atmosphere,  as  follows: 

r  — 5    r  — r»  \  2    r  — 5x8    r  — 5  X  4  r  — 5a; 

r  r  r  r  r 

The  last  term  expresses  the  pressure  due  to  the  last  live  miles.    The  pressure 


7*  ^  a  X 

due  to  the  middle  five  miles  is — ,  and  this  is  the  mean  pressare  iu  the 

whole  scries  of  zones. 

If  5j'  =  1.3:W  miles,  the  mid  pres>iure  is 

—— -- —  =  .814  atmos.  =  mean  pressure. 

The  pressure  due  to  the  lowest  flve-mile  zone  is 

39<>3  — 12.30      ^^,  , 

— ;^,— —  =  .^J  atmosphere. 

•JWDO 

The  total  presiiure  at  the  bottom  is 

^  X  .ft44  =  807.824  atmospheres, 

5 

and  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  a  column  half  as  high  is  half  at  great. 
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be  said.  In  Mars  we  have  a  planet  whose  terrestrial 
stage,  according  to  our  theory,  would  have  been  reached 
9,500,000  years  ago,  if  we  suppose  its  incrustation  to  have 
begun  when  the  earth's  began,  and  use  the  table  of  time 
ratios  heretofore  given.  Since  that  epoch  Mars  has  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  its  evolution  at  a  rate  two  and  a  half 
times  as  rapid  as  the  earth,  and  yet  Mars  has  not  attained 
the  stage  of  complete  atmospheric  absorption.*  That  is, 
if  the  evolution  of  the  earth  can  be  compared  with  that 
of  Mars,  it  will  be  more  than  24,(K)0,000  years  before  the 
earth's  atmosphere  is  absorbed.  And  to  this  must  be 
added  the  difference  in  age  of  the  two  planets.  On  the 
other  hand,  assuming  the  same  time  ratios  as  before,  we 
may  reason  from  the  condition  of  the  moon,  and,  adopting 
14,000,000  years  as  the  earth's  incrusted  ago,  the  moon 
reached  the  terrestrial  condition  ll,<Wir),Gf3()  years  ago. 
The  advance  of  the  moon  in  its  evolution  since  that 
epoch  is  equal  to  the  advance  to  ho  made  by  the  earth  in 
70,000,000  years.  But  tho  moon's  atniosphoro  is  absorbed, 
and  hence  within  70,000,000  years  tho  absorption  of  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere  will  be  effected.  That  is,  reasoning 
from  the  slender  data  within  reach,  tho  absorption  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  will  be  olfectcd  in  a  period  lying 
between  24,000,000  and  70,000,000  years. 

The  secular  disappearance  of  the  surface  waters  of  the 

♦It  will  bp  noticed  that  oil  tho  c:ilrulnti(Ht>  inndo  In  rofori'ncc  to  tho  abM<)r)> 
\Um  of  plnnotary  water  and  air  a^^umo  a  planotary  drn^ity  oou.tl  to  the  mean 
don«*ity  of  jfranito  (2.6'iO).  But  the  dooiHT  portion  of  the  earth  has  a  much 
hljrher  denf^ity,  and  honeo,  pn>bably,  lX)f^^.■s•«e•*  a  lowi-r  indrx  «>f  absorption,  antl 
would  not,  eonr*eqnontly,  bo  ablo  to  olToct  all  the  absorption  attributed  to  it  in 
tile  text.  Similarly,  the  moon,  thouirh  its  density  is  only  AV^7  eompared  with 
earth,  exeeeds  granite  in  density,  and  would  have  a  lower  absorptive  eapacity 
thon  we  hav<'  attributed  to  it.  Mars,  also,  with  a  moan  density  (.(VWl)  a  little 
jrreater.  Is  more  dent»o  than  jn'anite.  and  with  a  pre-umably  lanrer  projM^rtion  of 
water  and  air,  mi^ht  bo  supjMisod  incapablo  of  eomplotely  absorbinc  its  Kurface 
fluids:  no  that,  after  all  possilde  absor])tion  is  effoeted.  a  residual  portion  of 
Iho  Martial  atmo^phere  (if  not  of  waters  will  romaln  permanently.  Thi»  con- 
sideration beart»  on  the  inferior  limit  of  time  within  whieh  the  earth>  atmof«- 
]>liere  may  be  absorbed.    That  Ir,  it  may  not  be  ''  more  than  *J4,000,000  yeart.*' 
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earth  is  a  fact  of  observation  and  record.  The  ocean  was 
once  universal;  it  is  in  our  times  withdrawn  from  three- 
tenths  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  progressive  increase  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ter- 
restrial surface;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  disprove  the  posi- 
tion. But  there  are  manv  indications  of  a  slow  desicca- 
tion  of  the  land  during  human  occupation.  Lakes  have 
disappeared  or  diminished;  marshes  and  alluvial  areas 
occupy  situations  once  water-covered.  Climates  have  be- 
come more  arid;  and  many  regions  once  productive  have 
become  sterile  and  uninhabitable.  Numerous  illustrations 
of  these  statements  are  familiar  to  every  intelligent  per- 
son. I  have  been  accustomed  for  fifteen  years  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  my  university  lectures.  No  one,  however, 
has  given  the  facts  so  much  consideration  as  Professor  J. 
D.  Whitney;  and  after  directing  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  interesting  phenomenon,  I  must  refer  him  for 
the  abundant  facts,  to  Professor  Whitney's  writings.* 

To  the  present  probable  condition  of  the  moon  I  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  allude.  That  its  surface  is  desti- 
tute of  air  and  water  is  generally  admitted.  M.  Faye  main- 
tains that  these  fluids  were  never  present;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  adopt  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  moon  by 
derivation  from  the  earth  or  from  a  common  mass  with  the 
earth,  and  deny  the  necessity  of  aqueous  and  atmospheric 

•J.  1).  Whitney:  American  NaturalM^  x.  818,  September,  1876;  Memoira, 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zo51oi;;y,  Cambridge,  Vol.  vli.  On  VlimaHe  Changtt  of 
loiter  (ifolofjiral  rnneft.  Part  I,  120  pp..  1880;  Part  II,  131 -9&4  pp.,  1889,  Part  III, 
'i«>5-3«U  pp.,  18H.'J.  See  al-o  Amer.Jour.  Scl.j  III,  xx,  460,  xxill,  489-90,  xxv,  158. 
For  some  shrinkaK^f*  of  American  lakes,  Pee  King:  Geology  of  the  UOfh  Paral- 
lel, 1,  1(K>-501:  Stovonnim,  in  Wheeler' t  Report,  iii,  458-71;  Howell,  fft.,  850-1; 
Haydcn,  Report  on  Wyoming^  1870,  7i-8  and  Annual  Report  for  1874,  48;  Paeifle 
/?.  /?.  Rejttirt,  ii,  97:  Endlich,  Ifayden  Report,  1875, 147-8;  Nature,  xxii,  41;  A. 
R.  C\  Sclwyn:  (!enl.  of  Canada,  187»-4,  87,  58;  C.  Robb:  Geol.  of  Canada,  1874-5, 
5.1-ti.  Compare  aliiio,  A.  Winchcll,  Trans.  Mich.  Agrie.  ^c„1865:  Syllabus  of  a 
Course  of  LfCturtson  Geology,  1869.  7,  ib..  1870. 12:  ib.,  1874,  80,  84;  ib.,  1879,  44, 
113;  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.^  II,  xxxviii.  November,  18&1:  Sketches  of  Creation,  1870, 
8:n-9. 
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constituents.   The  apparent  absence  of  such  fluids  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  theory  of  their  complete  absorption. 

By  the  logic  of  our  theory  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  water  and  air  have  disappeared  from  the  surface  of 
every  body  in  our  system,  of  greater  age  than  the  moon, 
and  not  much  surpassing  it  in  size,  provided  its  solids  and 
liquids  were  originally  proportioned  somewhat  as  in  the 
moon  and  earth.  But  according  to  our  theory  also,  all 
the  older  bodies  must  have  received  a  larger  proportion  of 
fluids  than  the  earth.  The  water  surface  of  Mars  must 
have  been  in  larger  ratio  than  on  the  earth,  and  the  Mar- 
tial atmosphere  must  have  been  more  voluminous.  Then, 
perhaps.  Mars  might  become  completely  refrigerated  with- 
out absorbing  all  its  water.  Still  more  likely,  a  surplus  of 
atmosphere  would  remain.  Tliat  a  full  supply  of  water 
and  air  is  not  present  is  manifest  from  the  comparatively 
unclouded  condition  of  the  disc  of  the  planet.  In  this 
view,  the  indications  of  an  atmosphere  will  never  disap- 
pear from  Mars.  It  may  have  been  senescent  and  refrig- 
erated for  millions  of  years  —  as  indeed  our  moon  may 
have  been.  As  to  the  Martial  satellites,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  thev  have  lontr  since  attained  their  final  con- 
dition,  so  far  as  concerns  heat  and  absorption  of  fluids; 
and  that  cannot  be  far  different  from  the  condition  of 
their  j)riniary. 

The  asteroids  should  present  a  still  further  divergence 
from  the  conditions  of  the  earth.  They  are  probably  ice- 
covered  and  frozen  to  the  core,  each  retaining  an  abundant 
quota  of  atmosphere. 

Jupiter,  I  have  assumed,  in  consequence  of  his  enor- 
mous mass,  to  be  still  far  short  of  the  terrestrial  stage. 
The  large  percentage  of  fluids  in  his  constitution  renders 
it  improbable  that  any  considerable  land  surface  should 
ever  emerge;  and  still  more  improbable  that  the  fluids 
should  ever  become  completely  absorbed.   Jupiter's  glacier- 
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clad  satellites  present  the  picture  of  Jupiter's  remote  future 
destiny. 

In  the  ultra-Jovian  planets  this  destiny  is  attained.  All 
fluid  absorption  of  which  they  are  susceptible  is  a  finality 
long  since  attained  in  each  of  the  three  successively.  They 
are  globes  of  solid  ice,  inclosing  cores  of  rocky  material,  and 
wrapped  in  vapor-laden  atmospheres.  (See  chapter  iii,  §6.) 

Looking  in  the  other  direction,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  Venus  and  Mercury,  in  consequence  of  their  dimin- 
ished proportion  of  iluids,  will  become  desiccated  and  air- 
less at  a  relatively  earlier  age  than  the  earth.  That  they 
are  not  yet  so  is  indicated  by  the  envelopes  of  vapor  which 
conceal  their  discs  from  view. 

§3.   SYXCIiaONISTIC  MOTIONS  AND  TIDAL  FIXALITIES. 

It  appears  that  tidal  influences  have  performed  a  part 
of  prime  importance  in  the  evolution  of  worlds.  I  have 
had  former  occasion  to  explain  these  influences  upon  the 
rotation  of  cosmic  bodies,  and  have  pointed  out  the  tidal 
interactions  of  the  earth  and  moon  and  of  the  sun  and 
planets.  The  subject  comes  again  into  view  in  connection 
with  the  ulterior  vicissitudes  of  planetary  bodies  which  we 
are  now  grouping  in  a  connected  presentation. 

Directing  our  attention  first  to  the  interactions  in  which 
the  earth  is  concerned,  we  perceive  that  the  tidal  retarda- 
tion which  it  is  destined  to  experience  will  first  bring 
about  synchronism  between  the  day  and  the  lunation. 
The  earth  and  moon  will  turn  permanently  the  same  sides 
toward  each  other,  and  the  two  will  rotate  as  parts  of  a 
rhr\d  svstem  about  a  common  axis.  The  reaction  of  the 
earth  upon  the  moon  will  have  caused  it  to  recede  to  the 
distance  of  about  347,100  miles,  and  the  lunation  will, 
accordingly,  have  been  lengthened  to  48.36  days.* 

*Thoni8on  and  Tait:  Treatise  on  Xatural  Philosophy^  3d  ed.  $376.  The  tidal 
retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  was  first  suggested  by  Kant,  in  1754. 
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The  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation,  that  is, 
the  gradual  lengthening  of  the  day,  is  a  fact  of  observa- 
tion. The  number  of  seconds  since  the  occurrence  of  an 
ancient  eclipse,  for  instance,  would  be  somewhat  less  than 
calculation  shows,  if  the  day,  and  hence  the  second,  has 
been  slowly  lengthened.  The  subject  was  investigated  by 
I^place,  on  the  basis  of  eclipse  observations  recorded  by 
Hipparchus,  720  B.C.,  and  shows  that  the  length  of  the 
day  had  not  increased  one  ten-millionth  of  itself,  or  -j^r  ^^ 
a  second,  in  the  intervening  time.  But  Adams,  in  1859, 
pointed  out  an  oversight  in  the  investigation  of  Laplace 
on  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion,  showing 
that  one-half  of  its  apparent  acceleration,  relatively  to 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation,  remained  un- 
explained. That  is,  the  moon  was  5". 7  in  advance  of  the 
position  she  would  have  relatively  to  a  meridian  on  the 
earth  at  the  end  of  a  century,  after  all  known  disturbing 
causes  had  been  taken  into  account.  Tliis  is  the  same  in 
effect  as  if  the  earth  in  her  rotary  motion  were  a  little  be- 
hind, and  Delaunay  soon  showed  that  this  was  probably 
the  true  explanation.  Investigating  tlie  amount  of  tidal 
retardation  of  the  earth's  axial  velocity  due  to  the  influence 
of  both  sun  and  moon,  and  allowing  for  the  retardation  of 
the  moon  by  reaction  of  the  lunar  tide,  he  found  that  the 
earth's  meridian  was  behind  the  position  required  by  the 
lunar  motion,  by  just  about  tlie  amount  of  the  tidal  retard- 
ation. Thus  it  appears  that  the  terrestial  day  is  shortened 
about  twenty-two  seconds  in  a  century,  and  tidal  action 
is  the  cause.*  Should  this  rate  of  retardation  continue,  and 
should  the  length  of  a  lunation  not  change,  a  state  of  syn- 
chronism would  be  attained  in  abcmt  378,000  years.  But 
the  rate  will  be  diminished,  both  bv  the  slow  recession  of 
the  moon  and   by  the  growing  infrequency  of  the  tide. 

♦But  oij  the  contrary,  see  E.  J.  St(»ne.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  Apr.  12, 1883,  Naturty 
xxvili,  71. 
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The  length    of   the   lunation  will   also  be   gradually  in- 
creased. 

After  a  state  of  lunar-terrestrial  synchronism  shall  have 
been  attained,  it  cannot  remain  undisturbed  through  the  in- 
definite future.  The  solar  tide  still  exists,  though  it  recurs 
only  once  in  forty-eight  days,  with  the  antitide  intervening. 
This  tide  also  lags,  and  the  sun's  action  upon  it  yields  a  tan- 
gential component  against  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  earth's  rotary  motion  below  the  rate  of 
the  moon's  orbital  motion.  That  is,  in  course  of  time,  the 
lunar  tide,  instead  of  being  ahead  of  the  moon's  posi- 
tion, will  be  behind  it,  and  the  moon  and  sun  will  contend 
for  the  control  of  the  earth's  rotation.  The  sun  will  strive 
to  lengthen  the  day  and  the  moon  will  now  strive  to  shorten 
it.  The  reaction  of  the  lunar  tide  will  now  retard  the 
moon's  motion,  and  centripetal  force  will  gain  a  slight 
ascendancy.  As  a  consequence,  the  moon  will  approach 
the  earth  and  will  ultimately  be  precipitated  upon  it. 

Meantime,  the  tidal  interactions  between  the  earth  and 
sun  ropojit  those  between  the  moon  and  earth.  The  lag- 
ging of  the  terrestrial  tide  (m  the  sun,  acted  on  by  the 
earth,  tends  t(^  equalize  the  sun's  rotation  and  the  earth's 
revolution.  The  reaction  of  this  tide  on  the  earth's  motion 
increases  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun,  and  the 
lagging  solar  tide  on  the  earth,  acted  on  by  the  sun,  con- 
tinually diminishes  the  rotary  velocity  of  the  earth,  and 
(through  the  displacement  of  the  lunar  tidal  protuberance) 
the  orl)ital  velocity  of  the  moon,  thus  accelerating  the 
I)reci])itation  of  the  moon  on  the  earth.  As  an  outcome 
of  this  contest  between  the  moon  and  sun,  if  T  reason 
correctly,  the  dav  will  become  a  little  lon<Ter  than  the 
lunation,  so  that  the  lunar  tidal  protuberance  will  exist 
continually  a  little  behind  tlie  moon's  position,  and  the 
solar  tidal  protuberance  a  little  ahead  of  the  sun's  posi- 
tion, so  placed  that  the  accelerating  influence  of  the  moon 
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will  be  exactly  balanced  by  the  retarding'  influence  of  the 
sun.  Thus  the  moon  will  p(?rpetually  approach  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  will  perpetually  recede  from  the  sun.  But 
when  eventually  the  moon  falls  to  the  earth,  the  solar  tide 
will  bring  the  latter  to  such  a  rate  of  rotation  that  the 
day  will  equal  the  (lengthened)  year;  and  with  no  further 
interferences,  this  state  of  rotation  would  continue  forever. 

If  we  consider  tlie  ultimate  tidal  history  of  Venus,  it  is 
manifest,  on  grounds  before  explained,  that  so  long  as 
fluids  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  or  so  long  as  a 
state  of  incomplete  rigidity  remains,  a  solar  tide  will  exist, 
whose  l&gging  must  furnish  the  condition  of  a  tangential 
component  opposing  axial  rotation.  Venus  will  therefore 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  synchronism,  and  will  revolve  at 
an  increased  distance  from  the  sun.  Simultaneously  the 
tide  raised  on  the  solar  surface  will  offer  the  conditions  of 
solar  rotary  retardation,  and  neglecting  the  influence  of 
other  planets,  Venus  and  the  sun  will  finally  rotate  as  a 
rigid  system  around  th(?ir  common  centre  of  inertia.  The 
tidal  influence  of  Venus  upon  the  sun  is  two  and  a  third 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  earth;  hence  the  sun  will  obey 
Venus  at  first,  and  arrive  Jit  synchronism  with  that  planet. 
Then,  as  the  rotary  velocity  of  Sun-Venus  will  exceed  the 
orbital  veloc^ity  of  the  earth,  the  goal  tide  raised  on  the 
sun  will  be  in  advance  of  the  line  joining  the  centres  of 
the  earth  and  sun,  so  that  the  tangential  component  of  the 
earth's  action  on  the  solar  geal  tide  will  he  retardative, 
and  the  sun  will  tend  toward  synchronism  with  the  earth. 
The  sun's  tidal  reaction  on  Venus  will  now  be  retardative^ 
and  Venus  will  approach  the  sun.  Tlie  remote  tidal  inter- 
action with  Mercury  will  be  similar.  It  may  be  noted  also 
that  the  tidal  control  exerted  by  that  planet  over  the  rota- 
tion of  the  sun  will  be  to  that  exerted  by  the  earth  as 
1.118  to  1. 

There  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  rotary  motions 
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of  all  the  satellites  of  our  system  have  long  since  become 
synchronistic  with  their  orbital  motions.  In  a  system  em- 
bracing numerous  moons,  like  Jupiter's,  each  satellite  pro- 
duces its  separate  and  independent  elTect,  and  these  are 
always  concurrently  retardative.  In  some  distant  age  the 
rotation  of  the  planet  will  become  coincident  with  the 
revolution  of  the  nearest  satellite.  The  retardative  action 
of  this  will  then  cease,  and  the  retardation  will  continue 
under  the  influence  of  the  other  satellites,  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  synchronism  with  the  second  satellite.  But 
meantime  the  lirst  satellite  has  a  greater  angular  velocity 
than  the  planet,  and  the  relation  of  Phobos  to  Mars  is 
realized.  It  tends  now  to  accelerate  the  rotation  of  the 
planet.  The  reaction  of  the  planetary  tide  on  this  sat- 
ellite retards  its  motion,  and  brings  it  on  a  course  of  pre- 
cipitation in  a  spiral  path  upon  the  planet.  At  length 
svnchronism  with  the  second  satellite  is  attained,  and  its 
history  repeats  the  history  of  the  first.  Ultimately,  all  the 
satellites  except  the  last  are  precipitated  on  the  primary, 
and  the  planet's  rotation  attains  synchronism  with  its 
revolution.  Theoreticallv  the  sun  must  be  viewed  as  still 
further  retarding  the  planet's  rotation  by  action  on  the 
lagging  solar  tide;  and  this  tide  reacting  on  the  last  satel- 
lite, retards  it  and  accon.plishes  precipitation  on  the  planet. 
Finally,  disregarding  the  presence  of  other  planets,  this 
planet  and  the  sun  attain  synchronistic  motions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earth-sun.  Tht^tidal  action  of  the  sun,  how- 
ever, upon  the  major  planets  is  so  slight  relatively  that  the 
events  contemplated  are  removed  to  a  future  excessively 
remote,  and  we  may  fairly  expect  them  to  be  forestalled 
bv  other  eventualities. 

t5  4.   ULTIMATK   INFLUENCE   OF  INTERPLANETARY  RE- 
SISTANCES. 

The  analogies  of  natiirt*  and  the  ascertained  facts  of  physical  science  for- 
bid ud  to  doubt  that  every  one  of  them  — every  star  and  every  body  of  every 
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It  is  *  common  remark  that  Laplace  found  the  harmonj 
of  the  aol&r  system  stable,  provided  that  iaterplanetsiy 
space  is  a  vacuum,  and  the  planets  themaelvea  are  per^ 
feotly  rigid  bodies.  More  recent  science  has  shoirn  that 
neither  of  these  conditions  of  indefinite  stability  eziota. 
Occasions  have  arisen  in  other  connections,  to  point  oat 
many  of  the  facts  which  contravene  the  conditions  of 
stability,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  summarize  in  due  oonneo- 
tion  the  indications  of  eventual  conglomeration  around 
centres  of  orbital  motion.  Were  the  planets  all  as  solid 
as  granite,  there  would  esist  sufficient  plasticity  to  yield 
a  tidal  protuberance  under  their  mutual  actions  and  that 
of  the  sun.  It  was  shown  in  the  last  section  that  tidal 
actions  and  interactions  affect  both  rotary  and  orbital  mo- 
tions; and  that  under  certain  circumstances,  mere  tidea 
tend  to  precipitate  planetary  masses  upon  their  centres  of 
motion.  The  freer  the  mobility  of  certain  parts  of  a  tide- 
bearing  body,  the  more  efficient  this  action,  provided  some 
of  the  other  parts  are  relatively  much  more  rigid,  to  fur- 
nish points  of  resistance  to  the  parts  tidally  moved.  But 
probably  no  matter  exists  so  completely  rigid  as  not  to 
undergo  relative  displacement  in  the  presence  of  the  tre- 
mendous forces  exerted  by  planetary  and  solar  masses. 
Henee,  on  planets  not  covered  by  waters,  and  on  planets 
whose  seas  have  been  converted  into  ice,  tidal  action  con- 
tinues, and  tidal  finalities  are  impending.  Such  results 
flow  from  the  absence  of  eomplete  planetary  rigidity,, 

A  more  commonly  recognised  cause  of  a.  tendency 
toward  central  precipitation  is  the  presence  of  resisting  or 
colliding  matter  in  the  interplanetary  spaces.  In  another 
oonneotion*  I  have  discussed  the  dilTusian  of  meteoroidal 

•  KepccUlly  In  PmI  I,  ch.  1. 1  B. 
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matters  and  of  other  possible  forms  of  matter  consisting  of 
gases,  vapors  or  ethers,  and  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  space  is  so  far  from  the  condition  of  a  vacuum  that  it 
seems  rather  to  be  a  plenum,  the  contents  of  which  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  all  relative  motions  in  the  universe. 
The  conception  of  an  extremely  attenuated  material  me- 
dium has  been  entertained  ever  since  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  many  eminent  authorities  have  felt  great 
confidence  in  its  reality,  and  have  discussed  its  necessary 
properties —  sometimes  holding  it  to  be  a  continuous  fluid, 
and  in  other  cases  considering  it  rather  to  have  an  atomic 
or  discrete  constitution.*  It  is  impossible  that  an  ethereal 
medium,  however  tenuous,  should  exist  without  impressing 
results  on  the  motions  of  cosmical  bodies.  This  influence 
has  been  thought  detected  in  the  accelerated  angular 
velocities  of  Encke's  and  Winnecke's  comets,  particularly 
the  former,  which  moves  throughout  its  whole  course  in 
an  orbit  relatively  not  remote  from  the  sun.  The  ethereal 
medium  is  generally  assumed  to  diminish  in  intensity  with 
increase  of  distance  from  the  sun.  The  assumption  that 
the  density  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
agrees  best  with  observation  on  the  cometary  effects  of 
supposed  ethen^al  action.  The  fonnuhi*  expressing  these 
perturbative  efTects  show  that  the  tendency  of  the  medium, 
conjointly  with  solar  attraction,  would  be  to  continually 
accelerate  the  mean  motion  and  diminish  the  eccentricity 
of  the  orbit.  Accelerated  motion  arises  from  diminished 
distance  from  t\w  sun.  If  these  conclusions  are  correctly 
based,  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  make  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  slow  spiral  approach  of  a  body  toward  its  cen- 
tre of  motion.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  later 
movements  of  Encke's  comet  do  not  clearly  sustain  the 
theory  of  slow  precipitation,  and  some  high  physical  au- 

*Wc  might  add  to  tbi'  citatitmh  hcrvtcfon;  m&Av.  (p.  59)  Kretz:  Matih^  et 
Ether;  indUatiou  itunt  mfthcde  pour  itabtir  let  prapriitt't  d€  V  Ether, 
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thorities  deny  that  its  entire  observed  history  favon  the 
doctrine  of  precipitation,  or  lends  any  distinct  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium.*  If,  however,  the 
earlier  and  later  observed  movements  reveal  irreg^lari* 
ties  in  the  motion  of  the  comet  which  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  planetary  perturbations,  it  is  allowable  to  suspect  that 
the  temporary  and  unknown  cause  of  irregularities  will 
hereafter  cease  to  act,  and  the  subsequent  accelerated 
motion  of  the  comet  reveal  with  increased  distinctness  the 
presence  of  a  resisting  medium.  But  whether  human  skill, 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  generations,  shall  succeed  or 
not  in  discovering  the  effects  of  a  resisting  medium,  we 
must  admit  that  the  effects  are  real,  or  incur  all  the 
embarrassment  of  ignoring  the  existence  of  any  vibratory 
medium  for  transmitting  tlie  radiations  of  the  sun  and 
other  heavenly  bodies.  If  we  admit,  even  in  theory,  the 
existence  of  a  universal  material  fluid,  we  must  admit,  as 
a  consequence,  the  ultimate  precipitation  of  the  planetary 
bodies  upon  their  centres  of  motion. 

I  have  heretofore  expressed  the  opinion  that  another 
cause  exists  in  space  adequate  to  exert  the  resisting  action 
generally  ascribed  to  the  ethereal  medium.  That  cause  is 
meteoroidal.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  perturbation 
proceeding  from  this  cause  would  produce  a  mean  effect 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  resisting  force  acting  in  the  tan- 
gent to  the  instantaneous  orbit;  and  that  the  amount  of 
the  perturbation  or  resistance  should  increase  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  diminishes.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
disturbance  of  this  nature  is  more  clearly  established  than 
the  resisting  property  of  the  ethereal  fluid. 

j:  *  Dr.  Backlund,  of  Pulkowa.  concliuler*  from  an  invcHtii;ation  of  the  motion 

j.  of  Encke'H  comet  that  "  if  there  exioti*  u  tangcntiul  force  which  varies  with  the 

j  dimeneioDB  of  the  comet's  orbit,  its  effect  in  not  only  secular  but  (leriodlc.** 

j  His  investigation  proves  that  the  acceleration  of  tlie  mean  motion  m  the  period 

I  1871-Sl  was  less  than  half  the  value  found  >>>-  Kncke  and  Asten  for  the  period 

ISlfMB  (Naturiy  zzviii,  181).    This  is  the  latest  announcement  on  the  subject. 
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Many  trains  of  investigation  lead  toward  the  convic- 
tion that  space  is  pervaded  by  some  condition  of  matter 
in  a  state  of  general  dissemination.  The  intimation  has 
recently  come  to  us  through  the  researches  of  Captain 
Abney,  that  the  vapor  of  water  and  hydrocarbon  com- 
pounds are  possessed  of  a  general  distribution.  The 
latter,  at  least,  had  been  already  detected  in  comets  and 
in  meteoric  stones.  It  is  equally  probable  that  hydrogen 
helps  to  fill  the  void  between  us  and  the  sun;  and  no 
improbability  is  apparent  that  the  very  atmosphere  which 
we  breathe  stretches  on  indefinitely  toward  the  stars, 
diminishing  ever  in  density  as  we  recede  from  the  earth, 
but  increasing  in  density  as  we  approach  other  bodies, 
and  constituting  an  intelligible  material  intermedium. 
One  can  imagine  what  extreme  tenuity  such  a  medium 
must  possess  in  the  interplanetary  spaces  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  meteoroids  moving  through  it  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  a  second  do  not  develop  heat  more  rapidly  than 
the  power  of  radiation  in  the  regions  which  they  traverse 
is  capable  of  conveying  it  away. 

By  soine  cause  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  resisting 
medium  certain  comets  seem  to  have  been  impressed.  By 
such  a  cause  the  satellite  Phobos  may  have  been  im- 
pressed, for  it  appears  to  be  in  actual  course  of  precipita- 
tion. By  some  similar  cause  or  causes  all  the  planets 
and  satellites  must  be  slowly  affected;  and  our  inability 
to  discern  and  measure  the  results  may  be  well  ascribed 
to  tJK'ir  minuteness  within  human  periods,  and  the  effect 
of  other  perturbative  causes  in  disguising  them.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  generally  admitted  that  precipitative  tenden- 
cies exist,  and  none  of  the  eventualities  of  the  distant 
future  will  be  able  to  annul  them.  We  therefore  conceive 
of  the  ultimate  return  of  the  various  members  of  the 
sun's  family  back  to  the  central  mass  from  which  they 
originally  sprang. 
31 
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We  observe  in  the  Solar  System  a  mode  of  aotion 
which  in  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  interplanetary 
matter;  but  the  action  is  exerted  by  matter  which  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  aggregation  acted  upon.  It  exists  in 
cometary  and  meteoroidal  trains,  in  the  rings  of  Saturn, 
and  probably  in  the  zodiacal  light — possibly,  also,  in  the 
swarm  of  asteroids  and  in  other  groupings  of  cosmioal 
particles  and  masses.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  parts 
which  constitute  the  head  or  even  the  tail  of  a  comet,  for 
instance,  stones,  grains,  dust,  vapors,  move  with  such  uni- 
form velocities  and  directions  as  not  to  collide  with  each 
other.  I  have  heretofore,  following  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, ascribed  the  evidences  of  a  gaseous  glow  in  the  head 
of  a  comet  to  the  collisions  of  the  stony  constituents  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Where  mean  velocities  are  fifty  or 
||r  .  one  hundred  miles  a  second,  it  requires  but  slight  differ- 

ences of  velocity  to  produce  relative  velocities  equal  to 
those  of  military  projectiles.  A  cannon  ball  moves  1,400 
to  2,000  feet  in  a  second,  and  yet  its  impact  upon  a  solid 
body  always  develops  a  flash  of  light.  But  this  velocity 
i  is  mere  rest  when  compared  with  that  of  a  comet  in  its 

i  flight.      Now,  in  case  of  these  mutual  collisions  among 

ll  the  parts  of  a  comet,  the  velocities  of  some  will  be  accel- 

erated and  those  of  others  retarded.     Those  retarded  are 
liable,  of  course,  to  be  accelerated  again  by  other  colli- 
j  sions,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  motion  in  the  assem- 

blage should  remain  constant,  so  far  as  actions  in   the 
i\  system  are  concerned.    Nevertheless,  the  changed  velocity 

(][  of  a  part  results  in  a  changed  intensity  of  action   from 

without.     Retardation  results  in  an  increase  of  centrip- 
}  etal  tendency,  while  acceleration  results  in  an  increase  oi 

centrifugal  tendency.   The  accelerated  and  retarded  parts, 
therefore,  tend  to   separate   from    each    other,  and    thus 
i  coming  into  changed  relations  to  an  external  action,  are 

further  separated.     In  the  nearer  proximity  of  a  great 
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attractive  mass,  as  when  a  comet  passes  near  a  planet, 
these  changed  relative  distances  of  the  cometary  parts 
frorp  the  mass  enable  the  latter  to  wrench  the  comet's 
constitution  to  a  destructive  extent.  The  effect  is  an 
incipient  disintegration — a  dispersion  of  the  parts  and 
the  commencement  of  their  precipitation  upon  the  dis- 
turbing body.  The  meteoroidal  stage  of  a  comet's  life 
exemplifies  the  progress  of  the  disintegration;  and  the 
meteoroidal  swarm  itself  must  be  regarded  as  going  to 
pieces  through  the  continuance  of  these  internal  and 
external  actions. 

As  the  rings  of  Saturn  are  probably  mere  cosmical 
atoms,  quite  as  hard  and  discrete  as  those  existing  in 
comets  and  meteoroidal  swarms,  there  is  equal  reason  to 
suppose  them  also  subject  to  mutual  collisions.  In  such 
case,  the  parts  suffering  retardation  would  approach  the 
planet  and  circulate  with  restored  and  even  increased 
velocity,  in  nearer  proximity  to  it.  Thus  certain  particles 
of  the  Saturnian  rings  should  continually  transfer  them- 
selves from  other  regions  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  ring 
system.  The  ring  system  should  slowly,  molecularly,  grow 
inward  and  should  ultimately  come  into  contact  with  the 
planet.  Now  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Otto  Struve, 
in  1851,  arrived  at  the  identical  conclusion  that  "the  inner 
edge  of  the  Saturnian  ring  was  gradually  approaching  the 
planet,  the  whole  ring  spreading  inward,  and  making  the 
central  opening  smaller."  This  conclusion  was  based  on 
the  descriptions  and  drawings  of  astronomers  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  especially  of  Huygens.* 

♦  Stnivo,  however,  has  lately  reported  the  results  of  new  measuremeDts  made 
In  1882,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  inner  diameter  of  the  ring  though  slightly 
shorter  than  in  1851,  is  less  shortened  than  his  theory  requires.  The  space,  how- 
ever, which  in  1851  separated  the  inner  or  dark  ring  from  the  bright  one  is  now 
clobod  up,  and  the  dark  ring  seems  to  be  merely  a  faint  continuation  of  the 
bright  nn^.—Astton.  Nachrichten,  No.  2W8.  On  these  rings  I  cite  further,  G. 
A.  Ilirii:  Mi'moire  isur  Its  conditions  d'tquUibre  et  tur  la  nature  probable  dss 
anneaux  de  Saturn,  1872;  and  Le  Monde  de  JSkUum,  tee  conditions  dl'exieUnee  €t 
de  durte,  1873. 
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If  the  "  Eodiftcal  light,"  u  oommoDly  mippoaed,  is  o 
by  sunlight  reflected  from  an  assemblage  ootuiatia^  of 
mjrriads  of  solid  masses  of  matter,  then  a  ainiilar  aotion 
must  take  plaee  among  tliem,  and  the  aaaemblagv  must 
gradually  spread  itself  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit  toward  tbe 
sun.  These  interactions  would  thus  conspire  with  the 
actions  of  other  interplanetary  matter  in  8upplying>  a  con- 
tinuous descent  of  meteoroidal  substances  upon  the  body 
of  the  sun. 

If  the  aatcroidal  group  is,  as  some  suppose,  safficiently 
numerous  to  create  the  probability  of  frequent  collisions, 
then  the  slow  extension  of  this  group  sunward  over  the 
plane  of  the  mean  orbit  is  a  contingency  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

§  5.  GENERAL  HEFRIOEKATrON. 

1.  PUiuetary  Rtfriye.riitioii. — This  is  also  one  of  the 
eventualities  of  a  planet's  lifetime,  and  one  winch  has 
again  and  again  been  brou^rht  before  our  attention.  We 
see  this  state  exemplified  in  the  condition  of  our  satellite, 
and  we  believe  it  has  been  attained  in  the  satellites  of 
other  planets,  and  even  the  older  of  the  planets  them- 
selves. We  have  traced  the  alow  processes  of  planetary 
desiccation  and  atmospheric  absorption  in  those  planets 
which  belong  to  the  earth  group,  and  have  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  perpetual  presence  of  watery  vapor  and  an 
atmosphere  in  other  planets  probably  long  since  frozen  to 
the  core.  We  recognize  the  refrigerated  state  as  an 
ulterior  stage  in  all  planetary  life. 

%,  Solar  Refriguration. —  But  it  may  not  be  fully  ap. 
predated  that,  as  the  bodies  now  planets  were  once  suns, 
so  the  bodies  now  suns  arc  destined  to  be  planets.  Kven 
the  long-enduring  smi  of  our  system  is  destined  to  be  ojc- 
hausted.  I  entertain  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  heat 
by  which  the  suu  now  maintains  the  activities  of  his  em- 
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pire  is  a  portion  of  the  primordial  heat  evolved  in  the 
original  aggregation  of  nebular  masses  and  their  progres- 
sive condensation.  Much  hoat,  undoubtedly,  has  been 
evolved  by  later  contraction  during  the  periods  of  plane- 
tary history.  This  process  has  greatly  retarded  the  lower- 
ing of  the  solar  temperature.  But  the  sun  has  always 
been  cooling,  and  the  reason  why  his  temperature  is  still 
so  high  is  siitiply  the  vastness  of  his  mass.  Whatever  ac- 
cessions of  heat  may  arise  from  further  contraction,  or 
from  meteoric  or  planetary  precipitations,  will  serve  only 
to  ek(;  out  the  original  supply.  These  are  indeed  neces- 
sary inferences  from  the  cosmic  theory  set  forth  in  the 
present  volume  ;  but  they  are  also  conclusions  from  inde- 
pendent considerations.    Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  data. 

(1.)  I)t ductule  Evidences  of  Secular  Lower huj  of  Ter- 
restrial a?id  Solar  Temperatures, —  (a)  In  Historic  Times. 
— Very  much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  question 
whether  human  observations  have  established  any  changes 
in  the  mean  temperature  of  terrestrial  climates.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  cite  the  various  facts  and  opinions,  but 
it  is  important  to  reproduce  the  conclusion  reached  by 
Professor  J.  1).  Wliitney,  who  has  given  the  whole  subject 
a  thorough  and  patient  examination.*  He  says:  "  There 
is  evidence  very  considerable  in  amount  and  importance, 
to  the  effect  tliat  a  decrease  in  temperature  during  historic 
times  has  manifested  itself  in  various  ways  besides  desic- 
cation." 

(/>)  In  Prehistoric  Times — No  aspect  of  the  palaeon- 
tological  relics  of  former  periods  is  less  questionable  than 
their  testimony  to  the  secular  abatement  of  terrestrial 
temperature.  It  is  not  necessary  hereto  make  particular 
citations  of  facts,  since  they  are  recorded  in  all  manuals 

♦  .1.  D.  Whitney :  Th4  Climatic  Change*  of  Later  Geological  'J\tnet^  4to., 
394  pp.,  ffjpecially  219-41.  From  the  Memoirn  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  Vol.  vii.    See,  also,  C.  KOnig,  Kotmoi^  vill,  %8-91. 
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of  geological  science.  The  plants,  especially^  which 
clothed  the  lands  of  the  temperate  and  arctic  zones  in 
earlier  times,  find  their  modern  allies  in  forms  restricted 
to  warmer  climates  and  to  lower  latitudes  than  their  pro- 
totypes.*  The  evidences,  also,  of  a  persistent  process  of 
desiccation  of  the  continents  during  Post-Tertiary  time,  so 
industriously  accumulated  by  Professor  Whitney,t  strongly 
sustain  the  inference  based  on  the  history  of  organic  life. 
(c)  Cause  of  Secular  Deterioration  of  Climates. —  This 
conclusion  being  admitted,  the  most  probable  explanation 
might  seem  to  be  the  progressive  cooling  of  the  earth. 
This  is  the  explanation  generally  offered  by  geologists. 
There  must,  assuredly,  have  been  an  age  when  the  surface 
temperature  of  our  planet  was  largely  influenced  by  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  interior.  It  is  not  easy  to  doubt 
that  this  influence  must  have  been  experienced  to  some 
extent,  during  the  earlier  periods  of  organic  life.  Still,  the 
present  influence  of  the  interior  is  practically  nil;  and  in- 
vestigation shows  that  a  crust  of  very  moderate  thickness 
would  not  transmit  sufficient  warmth  to  affect  the  surface 
to  any  important  extent.  "Ten,  twenty,  thirty  times  the 
present  rate  of  augmentation  downward,"  says  Sir  Will- 
iam Thomson,!  "  could  not  raise  the  surface  temperature 
of  the  earth,  and  air  in  contact  with  it,  by  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit.  The  earth  might 
be  a  globe  of  white-hot  iron  covered  with  a  crust  of  rock 
2,000  feet,  or  there  might  be  an  ice-cold  temperature 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  surface,  yet  the  climate  could 
not,  on  that  account,  be  sensibly  different  from  what  it  is, 
or  the  soil  be  sensibly  more  or  less  genial  than  it  is  for  the 
roots  of  trees  or  smaller  plants."  § 

♦Whitney,  op.  cit.,  943-57.  +  Whitney,  op,  cit.,  121-204. 

{  W.  Thoin«on,  TVrt/M.  <,'eol.  Soc,  fiiasgon'.  v,  250. 

{In  connection  with  thin  we  ure  reminded  of  the  8uuinicr  vegetation  of 
northern  Siberia  and  f<ub-arctic  America,  growing  luxuriantly  \\\xtn  a  soil  under- 
iaid.  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  by  a  permanent  stratum  of  ice  or  fhuen 
eMTth, 
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M.  Rey  de  Morande,  also,  has  recently  recorded  the  opin- 
ion that  "  the  great  uniformity  of  terrestrial  vegetation 
till  the  Cenomanian  epoch,  and  gradual  differentiation 
since,  according  to  latitude,  the  gradual  invasion  of  south- 
ern regions  by  trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  and  disappear- 
ance of  all  vegetation  in  polar  regions  are  phenomena" 
not  only  testifying  to  changes  in  terrestrial  climates,  but 
"explicable  only  by  gradual  diminution  of  solar  heat."* 
We  are  constrained,  therefore,  to  ascribe  the  lowering 
of  terrestrial  temperatures  to  the  secular  cooling  of  the 
sun.  No  other  theory  has  been  found  free  from  fatal 
objections.  Among  the  attempts  made  to  explain  the 
secular  cooling  of  climates,  "the  only  hypothesis  of  all 
hitherto  suggested  that  has  received  no  favor  from  any 
professed  geologist,  is  that  of  a  warmer  sun  —  the  one 
hypothesis  that  is  rendered  almost  infinitely  probable  by 
independent  physical  evidence  and  mathematical  calcula- 

tion."t 

We  seem,  therefore,  to  face  the  impressive  fact  that 

human  experience  is  able  to  testify  to  some  actual  abate- 
ment of  the  force  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  testimonies  of 
the  rocks  under  our  feet  affirm  and  extend  the  grand  con- 
clusion that  the  sun's  remoter  history  has  been  a  history  of 
cooling,  and  that,  consequently,  the  future  must  witness  a 
further  diminution  of  solar  light  and  heat. 

(2.)  Deductive  Comtideratiotis  Touching  Sectdar  He- 
frigeration, — The  ultimate  refrigeration  of  the  sun  and 
planets  is  only  another  expression  for  the  dissipation  of  the 
energy  of  the  system.  As  all  the  forms  of  energy  in  the 
known   universe   are   mutually  convertible,  so,  also,  the 

^Xidure,  xxvil.  119,  Nov.  30, 188i,  from  proceedings  of  Acad,  des  ScienuB, 
Nov.  20,  1882. 

t  Sir  W.  Tliomgon,  Trans.  Geol,  8oc ,  Glasgow^  v,  aso.  Compare,  al«o.  id., 
iii,  1().  17.  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood  maintains  that  the  earth's  ''glacial  period"  was 
cuiii^ed  by  a  diminution  in  the  heat-emitting  powers  of  the  san.— (Teoto^.  Mag., 
July,  1883. 
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tendency  of  the  universe  is  toward  the  transmutation  of 
all  othor  forms  of  energy  into  heat.  The  tendency  of 
heat  is  toward  dilTusion  and  equilibrium  throug-h  the  pro- 
oessos  of  rudiation  and  conduction.  In  other  words,  the 
time  is  fon\shadowed  when  all  parts  of  the  solar  system 
and  of  the  material  universe  will  have  attained  a  uniform 
thermal  eondition,  and  all  exchanges  of  heat  ivill  have 
ceased.  And  this  is  the  finality  to  be  anticipated  after  all 
other  forms  of  energy  shall  have  been  transformed  into 
heat.  In  tiiat  eventuality,  all  the  forces  of  nature  will 
have  attained  an  equilibrated  or  exhausted  condition.  No 
more  motion  —  no  more  light  or  electricity,  or  heat — the 
last  course  of  physical  change  will  have  been  complete. 

More  than  twenty-three  years  ago  I  was  led  to  the 
adoj>tionor  such  views,  and  recorded  them  in  these  words: 
**A11  the  present  motions  of  the  universe,  whether  physical 
or  pljysiologioal,  are  but  the  phenomena  attendant  upon 
the  progression  of  matter  toward  a  state  of  ultimate  equi- 
librium. *  *  *  Xlie  tendency  of  all  physical  forces 
toward  a  stat(».  of  ecjuiiibrium  and  rest  will  result  in  a  com- 
plete equilibrated  dilTusion  of  all  self-repellant  matter,  and 
a  concentration  into  one  mass  of  all  self-attractive  matter. 

*  *  *  It  is  not  likely  that  tlie  material  universe  is 
inlinite.  *  *  *  Wlien  light,  heat,  electricity  and  other 
*  imponderable  agents'  (if  any)  shall  have  become  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  matter,  and  have  thus  been 
brought  to  a  state  of  equilibrity,  both  in  themselves  and  in 
respect  to  matter,  there  can  not  be  either  sun,  star  or  other 
radiant  source  of  light  and  heat,  or  any  of  the  motions 
produced  by  these  agents  in  the  organic  and  inorg-anic 
worlds.  *  *  *  There  must  have  been  a  beginning  to 
this  series  of  evolutions."* 

♦  The  CyclfM  of  3fa/ffr,  or  th4  Pennanfiic^  of  thr  Earth  and  the  De*finy  of 
the  Rane,  Micliit^an  Joiirnnl  of  Education,  viii,  :j;;)-S,  Aug.,  18H0.  Compare 
Spcncer'rt  chap,  xvi  (publitihed  in  186S),  on  "Equilibration,"  in  Firi^t  PrineipUf, 
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Such  (Isductions,  hawover,  had  been  reached  by  Pro- 
fessor (now  Sir)  William  Thomson  eight  years  earlier, 
though  information  of  the  fact  had  not  reached  the  pres- 
ent writer,*  His  conclusions  are  as  follows:  («)  "  There  is 
at  present  in  the  material  world,  a  universal  tendency  to  the 
dissipation  of  mechanical  energy,  (/>)  Any  restoration 
of  mechanical  enerjry  without  more  than  an  equivalent 
dissipation  is  impossible  in  inanimate  material  processes, 
and  is  probably  never  effected  by  means  of  organized 
matter,  either  endowed  with  vegetable  life  or  subjected  to 
the  will  of  an  animated  creature,  (•')  Within  a  finite 
period  of  time  past,  thu  earth  must  have  been,  and  within 
a  nniti^  period  of  time  to  come,  the  earth  must  again  be, 
uiiTit  for  the  habitation  of  man  as  at  present  constituted, 
unless  operations  have  been,  or  are  to  bo  performed,  which 
are  impossible  under  the  laws  to  which  the  known  opera- 
tions going  on  at  present  in  the  material  world  are  sub- 
.iert."( 

Ac<-orcling  to  this  doctrine,  the  heat  of  our  system  — 
chii.'fly  soUir  —  on  wliich  all  its  activities  depend,  is  under- 
going a  gradual  dissi]iation  in  infinite  space.  It  is  not 
annihilated,  but  it  is  lost  to  us.  In  the  distant  future,  all 
parts  of  till'  system  will  be  reduced  to  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  space,  and  the  wheels  of  the  organism  will  cease 

We  may  nntici]>ate  that  the  cooling  sun  will  pass 
through  phases  simihir  to  those  of  forming  planets,  A 
liquid  central  globe  will  grow,  and,  as  it  enlarges,  solidi- 

•Pn>reH-<ir  W.  Thnm-miiV  M.;ini>ir.  Oil  a  Vnietrtai  Ttiultnry  la  the  Dltl- 
ptilioa  of  Mt^auiml  Knn-gg.  vni  wwl  boforo  ilic  Rcijal  Sopkiy  i.f  Edlnborgh, 
1  the  Lon^lcin.  Kdiniiiirqb  and 
lotxT.  IIOJ,  »Rric»  IV,  vol.  Iv, 

■V  al»  Ibe  CRlcbruled  cfss.v  i>r  Ilt'lmbaUz  on  th"  lalrraellon  cf  Sa'anil 
ilrit  prcni-nled  as  a  lecture  al  KnulKaberg.  In  \ia*~Corrtlolioa  and  Con- 
•It  or  Forcfi.  Ynnmaii's  ed.,  3lt-4.  otc.  ilnjcr.  ulBo,  glanced  In  tXa 
iri'crioii.  In  18S1,  but  he  only  raleed  a  qnery.  -  W.  HO. 
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fication  will  appear  at  the  core.     It  will  become  inorusted. 
Its  light  will  grow  ruddy  and  dim.      The  vapors  of  water 
will  condense  in  the  sun^s  atmosphere.     A  stormy  stage 
of  long  duration  will  ensue.     Surface  waters  will  accumu- 
late to  some  extent  upon  the  darkened  exterior.    We  may 
infer,  however,  that  tiie  relative  supply  of  water  will  be 
scant.      The  pores  of  the  fire-formed  rocks  will  eagerly 
drink   it   up.      The   cooled    and    planetary   surface    will 
emerge  from  the  tumult  of  the  secular  storm;  but  a  star- 
lit firmament  will  overhang  it.      Its  own  inherent  warmth 
may,  for  a  secular  period,  preserve  a  habitable  tempera- 
ture; but  if  organic  creatures  find  existence  on  it,  they 
must  possess  nocturnal  instincts.      J^ater  on  in  the  eterni- 
ties, this  sunless  planet  —  this  exhausted  and  planetized 
sun  —  will  have  felt  tlie  chill  of  surrounding  space.      In 
the  remotest  fiiialitv  wliich  deductive  science  can  reach, 
the  sun  and  planets  will  have  been  gathered  in  one  central 
mass.      All    fire   and  light  will   have   been  extinguished. 
No   relative   motion   will    survive  —  only   the   dead,    cold 
corse  will  rotate  on  an  axis  and  travel  onward  in  its  mys- 
terious, endless,  aimless  course  through  the  eternities  still 
to  come.* 

Thus,  by  the  telescope  of  deductive  science,  we  are 
able  to  glance  "through  the  corridors  of  time"  to  come, 
and  anticipate  with  assurance  the  approach  of  events  as 
remote  in  the  coming  direction  as  thos(^i)rimordial  events 
in  the  opposite  direction  which  we  have  seen  connected 
with  the  cradle  of  the  Solar  Svstein.  But  in  so  distant  a 
glam*e  all  perspective  is  lost.  Likt*  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment, those  events  are  projected  upon  one  common 
ground.  It  is  imjmssible  to  asscirt  in  what  order  these 
final  consummations  will  be  realized.     AVe  only  know  they 

*  Tht'  prt^t'iit  writer  ha*  rrflecti'd  much  on  thrsu  event uulitios.  See,  besides 
the  memoir  already  cited,  77/«  LaiUfA'  U^-po^ktory,  Cincinnati,  Nov.  and  Dec, 
18W,  and  Jan.,  ISW;  Sketches  of  Creation,  1870,  380-431,  and  various  other 
•"•**"'»«tion4. 
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are  inclosed  in  the  future.  The  sun  will  probably  assume 
a  planetary  condition  only  after  the  last  precipitations 
shall  hare  taken  place.  The  continents  may  be  levelled 
before  the  synchronistic  stage  of  the  earth  and  moon  is 
reached.  The  precipitative  tendencies  of  tidal  action 
may  exceed  those  resulting  from  resistances  encountered 
in  planetary  space.  Whatever  the  order  of  progress  to- 
ward these  planetary  issues,  and  to  whatever  distance 
removed,  these  tendencies  are  so  many  categories  of 
change  which  demonstrate  that  a  terrestrial,  and  more 
generally  a  planetary,  and  even  a  cosmical,  finality  must 
be  reached.  The  world  is  finite  in  duration.  The  Solar 
System  is  finite.  The  entire  cosmical  organism  is  finite  in 
duration.  That  which  is  approaching  a  limit  to  its  exist- 
ence in  one  direction  has  proceeded  from  finite  limita  in 
the  opposite  direction.  There  was  a  time  when  the  cos- 
mical organism  began  to  exist.  Even  if  it  was  an  older 
framework  reorganized,  it  was  a  new  beginning.  What- 
ever the  number  of  times  it  had  been  begun,  there  was  a 
first  time.  If  there  was  a  first  time,  then  at  that  moment 
cDsmical  existence  was  out  of  llw  order  of  rouHal  rela- 
tione in  the  )ia(iinil  ivorld.  If  there  was  m^f  a  first 
organization,  then  the  cosmic  organism  is  eternal;  it  does 
It'll  rmt  </o"-n  or  wrnr  out;  it  w  out  of  the  order  of 
cntsal  ri'lfitioim  in  t/ir  natural  iror/d. 

3.  R':''!,'ifeitt%n  <;/'  «  Dead  T^ncrfrin: — The  ultimate 
precipitation  upon  the  sun  of  all  the  matter  in  our  system 
would  not  end  the  existence  of  matter  or  of  energy,  but 
only  the  existence  of  one  department  of  the  cosmic 
organism.  That  other  systems  have  already  attained  this 
condition  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Nor  is  it  easier  to 
doubt  that  in  the  cxhaustless  and  perhaps  unexplored 
resources  of  the  cosmic  economy  some  means  exist  for 
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reatoratioD  of  an  effete  system  to  a  renewal  Ml  i 
oosmio&l  activity.* 

Nor  would  the  complete  equilibrium  of  the  total  e 
of  the  visible  universe  end  the  existence  of  matter  or  c^ 
energy.  We  must  still  believe  in  an  appointed  refixoita* 
tion  of  the  ilumbering  potencies  of  the  cosmio  elemeota. 
By  what  natural  means  this  could  be  effected,  we  oaonot 
even  surmise. 

A  suggestion  toward  a  possible  means  for  thia  end  was 
made  by  Rankine  in  1852,  soon  after  the  appearanoe  of 
Thomson's  memoir.f  He  holds  that  the  interstellar  me- 
dium must  be  perfectly  transparent  and  diathennaDooa, 
and  thus  "incapable  of  acquiring  any  temperattire  what* 
ever,  and  all  heat  whtcli  arrives  in  the  conductible  form  at 
the  limits  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  sta^r  or  planet  will  there 
be  totally  converted,  partly  into  ordinary  motion  by  the 
expansion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  partly  into  the  radiant 
form.  The  ordinary  motion  will  again  be  converted  into 
radiant  heat,  so  that  radiant  heat  is  the  ultimate  form  to 
which  all  physical  energy  tends.  »  *  ♦  Let  it  now  be 
supposed  that  in  all  directions  round  the  visible  world  the 
interstellar  medium  has  bounds,  beyond  which  there  is 
empty  space.  Then,  on  reaching  those  bounds,  the  radi- 
ant heat  of  the  world  will  be  totally  reflected,  and  will 
ultimately  be  concentrated  into  foci.  At  each  of  these 
foci  the  intensity  of  heat  may  be  expected  to  be  such 
that  should  a  star  (being  at  this  period  an  extinct  mass  of 
inert  compounds)  in  the  course  of  its  motions  arrive  at 
that  part  of  space,  it  will  be  vaporized  and  resolved  into 
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nlch  wlederam  tben  so  leltht  heraaatellen.  ami  die  emtc  Verbindiiiig  id  emcB- 
ern?— KiHT.  H'entf.  Hartenitrln  rd.,  l.SCff. 

t  W.  J.  M,  Ranktnc :  fti*  Utt  RtfOHcealraHoH  of  tin  Mtehanieal  Sturf/g  nf 
tlu  aattrit,  PhU.  lUg.,  IV,  It,  SBS-N.  Nor.,  IgU. 
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elements.  *  •  *  These  opposite  processes  may  go  on 
together.  Some  of  the  luminous  objects  which  we  see  in 
dixlaiit  regions  of  space  may  be  not  stars,  but  foci  in  the 
interstellar  ether." 

The  improbability  of  this  ourious  conception  impresses 
itself  at  onue.  The  limitation  of  the  ethereal  vehicle  of 
starry  radiations  is  not  easy  to  grant,  though  thinkable. 
The  luminiferous  medium  is  not  perfectly  transparent  and 
diathermanous.  The  mode  of  action  by  which  the  radia- 
tions are  returned  is  too  mysterious  to  make  part  of  a 
hypothesis.  The  concentration  of  the  rays  is  equally  mys- 
tt-rious.  The  existence  of  moving  bodies  is  incompatible 
with  the  premise  of  a  full  equilibrium  of  cosmic  forces. 
And  finally,  if  all  these  doubts  could  be  removed,  the 
intense  focal  heat  contemplated  would  be  an  impossibility. 

The  last  point  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  Clau- 
sius.*  He  proves  that  it  contravenes  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics,  which  declares  that  "it  is  impossible  by 
the  unaided  action  of  natural  processes,  to  transform  any 
part  of  the  heat  of  a  body  into  mechanical  work,  except 
by  allowing  heat  to  pass  from  that  body  into  one  of  a 
lower  temperature."  f  Clausius  has  simplified  the  expres- 
sion of  this  law  in  a  way  which  suits  the  present  case,  by 
statin)^  it  thus:  "  H-nt-  mnnot  ]hi»*  of  itself,  i.  e.,  tcil/toitt 
/■oiiijifiimt ion,  front  ii  eoMi-r  to  a  wtrmir  body."  Now 
the  conception  of  Rankinc  requires  that  radiations  of 
energy  shall  be  concentrated  through  reflection,  in  such  a 
way  that  a  body  placed  at  a  focal  point  shall  l>ecome 
heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  bodies  possess 
from  which    the  radiations  proceeded.     Clausius,  on  the 
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oontrarf ,  proves  (1)  "  Th&t  the  force  of  emisrioQ  of  a  bo^ 
dejMndB  not  alone  on  its  constitution,  but  also  on  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  surrounding  medium,  in-  suoh  a  way  that  the 
force  of  emission  in  different  media  is  inrerselj  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  rays  in  the 
medium,  or  directly  as  the  square  of  the  ooefficieat  of 
refraction  of  the  medium," and  (2)  "Thatthesecond  law  of 
thermodynamics  is  valid  not  only  in  cases  where  do  ooa- 
centration  takes  place,  but  equally  in  casoa  where  it  takes 
place."  It  follows  that  no  such  method  of  reoonoentration 
of  cosmical  energy  as  Rankine  suggested  is  compatible 
with  the  established  processes  of  nature.  Nor  is  science 
able,  at  present,  to  point  out  suy  natural  means  by  which 
the  dissipation  of  energy  from  our  system  may  be  arrested, 
or  the  impending  equilibrium  of  energy  throughout  tbe 
universe,  again  disturbed. 

Nevertheless,  there  remains  to  us  an  abiding  convic- 
tion, as  expressed  by  Kant  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  which  Mr.  Spencer  bases  on  a  priori  grounds, 
that  tbe  activities  of  a  dead  universe  may  be  renewed. 
"Motion,"  he  says,  "as  well  as  matter,  being  fixed  in 
quantity,  it  would  seem  that  the  change  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Matter  which  Motion  e&ects,  coming  to  a  limit  in 
whichever  direction  it  is  carried,  the  indestructible  Mo- 
tion thereupon  necessitates  a  reverse  distribution.  Ap- 
parently,  the  universally  coexistent  forces  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  necessitate  rhythm 
in  all  minor  changes  throughout  the  Universe,  also  neces- 
sitate rhythm  in  the  totality  of  its  changes  —  produce  now 
an  immeasurable  period  during  which  the  attractive  forces 
predominating  cause  universal  concentration,  and  then  an 
immeasurable  period,  during  which  the  repulsive  forces 
predominating  cause  universal  diffusion  —  alternate  eras 
of  Evolution  and   Dissolution."  *     These  recurrences  of 

*  Spencer :  nrii  /Viiuf^Mi,  IM. 
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cosmic&l  ftctivity  and  rest  were  traced  iti  my  essay  of  1860, 
und  designated  "  The  Cyules  of  Mutter." 

The  reorganization  of  a  Universe  in  nliich  the  series 
of  events  has  reached  the  last  term  attainable  by  action 
aocording  to  known  laws,  presents  before  us  a  problem  of 
tlie  same  order  as  tliat  of  the  orig;ination  of  matter  and 
energy.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  despair  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  natural  means  of  recuperation  of  %vorn-out 
systems;  but,  us  long  as  tlio  means  remain  undiscovered, 
it  is  philosophiuully  legitimate  to  contemplate  a  restitution 
by  the  intervention  of  siich  power  as  was  exercised  in  the 
first  instittitinii  of  cosniieal  order,  and  in  tlic  origination  of 
the  matter,  the  elBcicncy  and  the  method  revealed  in  the 
living  cosmos. 


CHAPTER  V. 
HABITABILITY   OF  OTHER   WORLDS. 

D)  wfr  [larch  die  apLMtnUnalTH)  wliecn,  dmmi  die  chemlccbea  BlencDta, 
■Of  den  PlHnelen  unil  Kliitcrne  bcsteben,  nlchl  lolo  ginert  von  dan  aaf  dcr 
BrdeknEntreffendunvinnhleden  rind,  •ovrenlm  wir  inch  b«i(lg||eii  deroigM- 
luctwn  Bniwlckelungeii  »uf  Uoii  Planettn  Jitinllche  WLikDng  tclilloasii  dflrfea. 

Touteg  led  virllda  DUiIb£mitlqn«B  dalvcnt  Strelo  iD^nwiidana  I'^toUa  dMM 
ft  daiiii  notro  petite  loae.—  VoLTAtBE. 

L'lwiiiim'  fiiit  font  Is  tc-nipi'nitnre  dout  II  jonit  eur  la  terre,  nc  poiimit  pw. 
•■elon  toato  appnrcncr,  vivru  »nr  lenniilrcii  plBni'lcs;  mala  ne  distil  paa  7  itoIc 
nti<- ItiUnlti-  d'Hntaiiiralinna  rt'lallvr*  nm  dlverars  ti'inp^nlucca  dcs  globcB  de 

It  Ihc  reader  vhcinld  bave  h  mini]  to  ninu-e  hlniaelf  uiih  probablp  gacaae* 
■Iwiit  thelnrnlture  tir  Ihc  plani:t>uf  (Hirwlarsyetem,  n1»t  eoantrlcB  'tia  |>nib- 
iible  are  tbore.  nhat  vegctniiles  an-  |>nMliirnl.  what  mlneralii  and  metila  an 
iifforded,  wliHt  aniinala  live  there,  whal  |HirlK.  fBrnllle*  und  endowmenta  tbejr 

ineni  In  thegieal  Mr.  Chrialian  ttiir^-nn' Cwmnlhi-onR.  und  BOme  other  andtoi* 

rhntbHte  nmirntm  lUr  nabjcct,— William  Debuam.  IlJ-t. 


THE  habitability  of  other  worlds  ii^  a  question  on  which 
a.  vast  amount  of  ap«tculation  lias  boon  nxpended.  It 
has  been  the  general  belief  thnt  nmnv  other  worlds  are 
inhabited.*     Dr.  Lardner  arfjucd  the  habitability  of  thp 

•ISlurdaiin  Bruno:  Df  flnfiailo  Unirtrim  e  Moa-li  h-nnmtrabiH,  IU4: 
Chri^^tlui  Hiifiiena:  OmdwUxm'Oi'i  livt  ttt  lirrli  CalmUbnt,  rarumqut  otwtlu 
eoiijttlHnr,  nuyxcnil  Opera,  lom.  11,  0IS-7M.  Etgc.  Iciiiixlutluii.  n<  OUMal 
WoiMi  DUeocind,  or  Conjtcdirtii  foncemlag  th<  InhablMalt.  Ptaatu  end  Av- 
•liuUontof  tkt  WoHibiatlu  m-mtUtlSM.iAvtVXT^-.ViWiMBneAani:  AHr»- 
rAfi>Ia9y,  1TI4,  Sdcd.  ITIT,  pp.  ili'll.lin,  t<>,  nth  i-d.  \':*\  pp.  ixi,  lulv,  ixzt: 
Ininianiiel  Kaiil:  AUgfmtlHf  Xalurg4icliithli,  nti..  IT.Vi,  Sli-r.  Thrll,  !ilmml- 
llche  W«rlie. !.»»-»;  Uplaro:  SiiiI'ih'  du  Moadr.  Mh  ed.,  KNl.SSB;  Tnntr- 
nelle;  DIalogiui  on  Ou  Ptutalltf  of  Worldi.  ItSS,  U  ed.  lilt:  Sir  Dirld  Brcw- 
vter:  Mart  WorMthan  Om;C\  Ptinimarloii;  LttHtmtili  dti  Honda  HobUU, 
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moon  and  &11  the  plaiteta.*  Dr.  Brewster  held  similar 
views.  Some  have  evi;n  maintained  that  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  body  of  the  sun  may  be  such  as  to  produce  a 
state  of  habitability,  f  Sir  William  Hersthel  is  said  to 
hare  cunjeutui-od  that  the  solar  spots  are  the  highest  points 
—  some  COO  miles  high  —  of  a  t^oul  and  habitable  globe.  | 
On  the  contrary,  the  habitability  of  other  worlds  has 
been  denied  on  theological  grounds.  §  It  was  formerly  a 
common  theological  belief  that  the  biblical  teaching  is  In- 
compatible with  the  doctrine  of  other  worlds  of  beings. 
Dr.  Whcwell  disputed  the  plurality  of  worlds  by  appeal  to 
scientific  evidence,  I 


The  question  of  the  habitability  of  other  worlds  has 
generally  been  discussed  from  the  assumption  that  alt  other 
corporeal  beings  must  be  clothed  in  fiesli  and  bones  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  terrestrial  animals,  and  must  be  adapted  to 
a  similar  physical  cnviroiniient.  But  it  is  manifest,  on  a 
moment's  consideration,  that  corporeality  may  exist  under 
very  divergent  conditions.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
substances  of  a  refractory  nature  might  be  so  mixed  with 
other  substances,  known  or  unknown  to  us,  as  to  be  capable 

fivo.,  18«4;  B,  A.  I'mctor:  <JH(.r  VTurtdt  Ihaa  O'lfi;  C.  DiiPrel;  Olt  Ptanitia- 
btmhi'ir  "'"I  die  ytbiilarlisinXh-'Sr,  Neat  Sliidien  vir  EnlaickeliingigetfhlcMi 
'{Mir«/rii(/ii.  cr.  4°,  U'lpxlif.iew:  Beallvy;  Boyle  Leeluret,  htct.  v\\\,  t&.  vm. 
p.a«.m|.:  W.^Uk-r:  The  nmi>f«ly  Bodleijbtir  Naturt  and  IlaUtolMUv.^M 
|>|i..  I.oildKII.  1SM1. 

•  Lunliicr:  Mai,^iiia  of  Heimtt  ami  Art. 

'  l*ri-liluiii  FurlwH:  ijyferfion"  o,i  M*  Soarett  of  IiicredaUly  teUh  ngari  to 
Ndigio-.  Edlnb.  naKi>.3:  Hp.  ElMoi,  Edlnb.  Encne. .  \rt.  AHtroiiomj,  to",  il, 
nin;  Ornthmen'i  Magtal»f.  17nT.  nan.  Coinpurr  iltin  (ho  KOrki^  or  Flaminarkiii, 
.li':in  lEcyiiaiid,  Buliinil  Blid  I>iii(,-or. 

;  I  h.iTO  lint  >-<■(  tomid  tills  ciiifnioii  wcordwl  hi  hlii  wtliUi«t 

II  Mn^WL-ll:  Plura'Uf  of  Warldi.  182).  He  lioM*  Ihat  Ihu  NL-wtonlmi  phil. 
iMuiiliv  Foiimliu  princliilD*  "  wUcli  Uu  ul  tbc  foiindulna  ol  all  mlh«ii>tlc'iil  syi- 

WlirB-..||:  0/ i&e  naralUvi/  Wortdi. 
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of  enduring  vastly  greater  Ticiasitudea  of  heat  and  oold 
than  is  poasible  with  terrestrial  organisms.*  The  tissDoa  of 
terrestrial  animala  are  aimply  suited  to  terrestrial  cxMidi- 
tiong.  Yet  even  here  we  find  different  types  and  apeciss 
of  animals  adapted  to  the  trials  of  extremely  rfi—iwuilfi- 
situations. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  plans  of  struoture  of 
animals  on  other  habitable  planets  bear  necessarily  any 
analogy  to  organic  plana  on  the  earth.  That  an  aoimal 
should  be  a  quadruped  or  a  biped  is  something  not  depend- 
ing on  the  necessities  of  organization,  or  instinot,  or  in- 
telligence. That  an  animal  should  possess  just  five  senses 
is  not  a  necessity  of  percipient  existence.  There  may  be 
animals  on  the  earth  which  neither  smell  nor  taste.  There 
may  be  beings  on  other  worlds,  and  even  on  this,  who  pos- 
sess more  numerous  senses  than  we.  The  possibility  of 
this  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the  high  probability  that 
other  properties  and  other  modes  of  existence  lie  among 
the  resoun^es  of  the  cosmos,  and  even  of  terrestrial  matter. 

There  are  animals  which  subsist  where  rational  man 
would  perish  —  in  the  soil,  in  the  river  and  the  sea.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  aquatic  respiration  should  be 
confined  to  brute  animals.  On  a  planet  without  land,  like 
Uranus,  high  intelligence  might  be  enframed  in  a  gill- 
bearing  embodiment;  and  resources  and  stimuli  for  intel- 
lectual activity  might  be  discovered  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  or  in  the  infinitesimal  world  which  fills  a  slimy  pool, 
or  "swarms  upon  the  thickly  peopled  air.''  Nor  is  incor- 
porated rational  existence  conditioned  on  warm  blood,  nor 
on  any  temperature  which  does  not  change  the  forms  of 
matter  of  which  the  organism  may  be  composed.  There 
may  be  intelligences  corporealized  after  some  concept  not 

•  WhLlp  thegc  rKgCA  am  In  the  printpr'M  hand',  afmilar  aii^gi-Htion*  iiiixar 
from  Biben.  See  Charli-  Morrli-,  Amer.  yntiralM,  ivli,  «*V1,  Scpl.,  1883,  aod 
B.  D.  Cope,  Sdinei,  II,  ITS,  Ang.  81,  18SS.  In  an  iddruge  at  MlDntspolit. 
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involving  the  prooesses  of  injestion,  assimilation  and  re- 
production. Such  bodies  would  not  require  daily  food  and 
warmth.  They  might  be  lost  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean, 
or  laid  up  on  a  stormy  cliff  through  the  tempests  of  an 
arctic  winter,  or  plunged  in  a  volcano  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  yet  retain  consciousness  and  thought.  It  is  conceiv- 
able. Why  might  not  psychic  natures  be  enshrined  in  in- 
destructible Rint  and  platinum?  These  substances  are  no 
further  from  the  nature  of  intelligence  than  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen  and  lime.  But,  not  to  carry  the  thought  to 
such  an  extreme,  might  not  high  intelligence  be  embodied 
in  frames  as  indifferent  to  e.iternal  conditions  as  the  sage 
of  the  western  plains  or  the  lichens  of  E.abrador — the 
rotifers  which  remain  dried  for  years  or  the  bacteria  which 
pass  living  through  boiling  water.  Again,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  given  amount  of  light  should  accompany 
intelligent  organization.  Many  animals,  not  among  the 
least  intelligent,  find  the  night  their  appropriate  period  of 
activity.  Some  o.tist  and  thrive  in  rayleas  caverns  and 
ocean  dtipths.  On  a  planet  dimly  lighted,  like  Neptune, 
men  might  be  organized  with  pupils  as  large  as  silver  dol- 
lars, or  evt'n  as  lur^e  as  dinner  plates.  Vision  might  be  as 
distinct  on  Neptune  as  on  the  earth.  As  to  warmth,  a 
blanket  of  vapors  may  keep  it  in  and  accumulate  it  to  the 
requisite  extent.  And  in  that  distant  time  when  the  sun 
shall  become  planetary,  large-orbed  men  may  move  about 
in  star  light  over  a  surface  sufficiently  warmed  by  internal 
heat,  and  forms  of  vegetation  may  flourish,  and  supply 
food  for  man  and  beast  without  the  stimulus  of  solar  radia- 
tions. These  suggestions  are  made  simply  to  remind  the 
reader  iiow  little  can  be  argued  respecting  the  necessary 
conditions  of  intelligent,  organized  existence,  from  the 
standard  of  corporeal  existence  found  upon  the  earth. 
Intelligence  is,  from  its  nature,  as  universal  and  as  uniform 
as  the  laws  of  the  universe.     Bodies  are  merely  the  local 
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fitting  of  intelligence  to  particular  modificatiooB  of  univer- 
sal matter  and  force. 

§8.   HABITABILITY  UNDER  THE  HUMAN  STANDARD. 

But  let  us  consider  how  far  other  worlds  are  suited  for 
habitations  for  beings  akin  to  ourselves.  This  is  a  question 
for  scientific  consideration.  The  answer  to  the  question, 
when  asked  with  reference  to  each  of  our  planets,  is  to 
be  sought  in  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  planets.  Mercury  is  not  habit- 
able for  beings  like  ourselves.  Proximity  to  the  sun 
results  in  a  destructive  degree  of  heat,  if  it  does  not 
actually  prevent  all  water  from  finding  a  resting  place  on 
the  planet's  surface.  The  sun's  apparent  diameter  from 
Mercury  is  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as 
from  the  earth. 

In  reference  to  Venus,  and  possibly  also  Mercury,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  relations  of  heat  and  water 
are  such  that  water  might  exist  as  a  dense  and  permanent 
envelope  of  clouds.  This  seems  the  more  probable,  even 
for  Mercury,  in  view  of  Professor  Langlcy's  determination 
of  the  astonishing  rate  of  radiation  in  a  thin  atmosphere. 
At  the  upper  limit  of  an  atmosphere  sufficiently  dense  to 
support  aqueous  vapor,  it  seems  not  irrational  to  assume 
that  escape  of  heat  would  bo  rapid  enough  to  condense 
water  even  in  the  fierce  solar  heat  experienced  at  Mercury's 
distance  from  the  sun.  So  far  as  the  existence  of  a 
stratum  of  clouds  is  possible,  this  would,  of  course,  serve 
as  a  screen  for  the  surface  of  the  planet,  so  that  compara- 
tively little  of  the  sun's  direct  radiation  would  interfere 
with  habitability.  In  this  view  there  seems  no  great  im- 
probability that  both  these  planets  are  inhabited  by  intel- 
ligences organized  somewhat  like  ourselves.  The  amount 
of  water  belonging  to  these  planets  being  in  less  propor- 
tion than  on  the  earth,  the  processes  of  evaporation  and 
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precipitation  must  keep  it  in  active  circulation.  No  very 
considerable  bodies  of  water  can  be  supposed  to  exist, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  surface  must  be  ac- 
cessible to  occupation  and  cultivation.  The  final  absorp- 
tion of  the  water  will,  therefore,  occur  at  a  relatively 
early  epoch,  when,  of  course,  habitability  must  end. 

Thus,  the  first  thought  of  these  sister  worlds  suggests 
that  they  may  be  the  homes  of  beings  kindred  to  our- 
selves. Then  the  knowledge  of  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
radiations  on  their  surfaces  seems  to  preclude  the  belief  in 
their  habitability.  But  finally,  a  discovery  of  natural 
means  for  tlie  alleviation  of  excessive  heat  leaves  us  with 
the  conviction  tliat  after  all  we  may  have  neighbors  on 
the  contiguous  planetary  territory.  As  to  their  organiza- 
tion, while  it  is  profoundly  true  that  under  circumstances 
extremely  diverse  from  those  under  which  we  live,  ex- 
tremely diverse  organizations  must  be  conceived  both 
possible  and  probable;  yet  where  the  divergence  is  no 
greater  than  on  the  interior  planets,  all  the  fundamental 
funetioiis  and  processes  may  be  conceived  analogous  to 
our  own.  There  is  so  widespread  uniformity  in  the  nature 
and  action  of  physical  forces  that  we  may  suspect  the 
same  in  regard  to  organic  structures  and  activities.  As 
organization  in  its  forms  and  functions  is  conditioned  by 
the  properties  of  matter  and  the  laws  of  energy,  and 
these  conditions  are  widely  pervasive  throughout  our  sys- 
tem, we  have  good  ground  for  believing  that  plans  of 
organization  and  modes  of  activity  are  fundamentally 
analogous  under  all  planetary  conditions  not  more  diverse 
than  we  conceive  tliose  of  the  earth  and  the  interior  plan- 
ets to  be.  In  fact,  there  exist  contrasts  of  condition  upon 
the  earth  nearly  as  wide  as  the  contrasts  between  the 
earth  and  Venus.  In  all  these  contrasted  situations 
nature  employs  the  same  fundamental  plans  of  organ- 
ization and  functioning. 
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On  the  whole,  as  intelligence  must  be  revealed  in  I 
cosmic  organization  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  there  are  p: 
sumably  intelligent  beings  in  correlation  with  the  inteIU| 
ble  world;  and  as  the  conditions  of  corporeality  are  so  1 
analogous  to  those  on  the  earth,  we  may  reasonably  oc 
ceiye  organic  intelligences  on  those  planets  who  ha 
power  of  locomotion  by  muscles  and  bones;  who  eat  ai 
respire;  who  suffer  and  enjoy;  who  cognize  light  and  he 
and  sound;  who  observe  and  reflect,  imagine  and  aspii 
and,  while  ignorant,  probably,  of  many  or  most  of  o 
arts,  have  invented  many  others  of  which  we  nev 
dreamed,  and  achieve  accomplishments  which  would  I 
miracles  to  us. 

The  moon,  in  the  absence  of  air  and  water,  must  I 
without  inhabitants  akin  to  ourselves.  Though  the  moc 
has  passed  through  the  successive  phases  of  a  coolii] 
globe,  I  cannot  think  the  violence  which  must  ha^ 
reigned  on  its  surface  before  synchronistic  times  woul 
have  permitted  the  existence  of  an  organic  being.  No 
since  the  synchronistic  period  began,  have  the  condition 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  been  endurable.  The  fortnight! 
alternations  of  extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold  must  proi 
fatal  to  all  organic  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  J 
is  pleasant  to  think  of  kindred  beings  on  a  neighborin 
world,  though  we  might  not  by  any  possibility  open  inte; 
course  with  them.  It  is  pleasant  even  to  believe  that  th 
moon  may  have  been  inhabited  in  a  former  planetar 
period.  It  creates  a  sense  of  relation  to  distant  parts  c 
the  universe  to  believe  that  other  beings  may  even  hav 
lived  there  and  passed  away.  To  know  that  the  luna 
surface  is  a  wild  scene  of  desolation,  and  to  know  tha 
only  the  unconscious  forces  of  inorganic  nature  have  eve 
interrupted  the  oppressive  silence  of  the  planetary  soli 
tude,  seems  to  sunder  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  unj 
verse,  and  isolate  mankind  on  an  island  rock  where  n 
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message  can  ever  arrive.  But  it  is  better  to  know  the 
truth  than  to  indulge  in  fancy.  The  moon  is  probably  no 
more  uninhabitable  in  the  present  period  than  it  has  been 
during  its  entire  history.* 

Mars,  according  to  the  scientific  indications,  presents 
conditions  more  nearly  approximating  the  demands  of 
habitability  than  any  other  planet  besides  the  earth.  It 
seems  almost  certain,  however,  that  the  meridian  of  its  hab- 
itable phase  is  passed.  The  sun's  apparent  diameter  from 
Mars  is  two-thirds  his  size  seen  from  the  earth,  and  his 
light  and  heat  are  only  three-eighths  as  much  as  the  earth 
receives.  As  the  intensity  of  gravity  on  the  surface  of 
Mars  is  only  three-eighths  the  intensity  of  gravity  on  the 
earth,  many  diverse  conditions  would  be  introduced.  A 
man  of  ordinary  agility  would  be  able  to  leap  over  a  wall 
twelve  feet  hijrh.  If  on  the  earth,  a  strong  man  is  able  to 
support  26  pounds  in  his  palm  at  arm's  length,  and  his 
arm  is  equivalent  to  four  pounds  in  his  palm,  he  might  be 
42^  feet  high  before  the  weight  of  his  arm  would  become  too 
great  for  him  to  extend  it;  but  on  the  planet  Mars,  such 
a  man  might  be  109  feet  in  height. t     Again,  considering 

♦  In  my  brochure,  entitled  Geology  of  the  Stars^  speaking  of  the  compara- 
tively rapid  fucccHsion  of  lunar  periods,  I  »aid:  "The  zoic  age  of  the  moon 
was  reached  while  yet  our  world  remained,  perhaps,  in  a  glowing  condition.  Its 
human  period  wa.s  paf^sing  while  the  Eozofin  was  solitary  occnpant  of  our 
primeval  ocean."  Mr.  Fisk,  in  his  Cosmic  PhilO'Hophy  (i,  400,  note),  has  cited 
this  a-*  'an  example  of  the  too  ba<sty  kind  of  inference  which  is  often  drawn  in 
difCUiJisin::  the  question  of  life  upon  other  planets."  Mr.  Fisk  misapprehends, 
for  it  ii*  not  ntated  that  human  beings  ever  lived,  or  coald  have  lived,  upon  the 
m(K»n.  The  allusion  is  simply  to  that  stage  of  lunar  evolution  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  human  htage  in  terrestrial  evolution. 

t  If  n:  =  tlu!  total  Wiught  a  strong  man's  arm  can  support,  including  weight 
of  arm  and  load,  and  p  —  weight  of  arm,  and  n  equal  number  of  times  greater, 

w 
in  any  dimension,  the  arm  is  which  could  bear  no  load,  then  n  =  -   (Young's 

Mechanicsy  Williams'  ed.,  p.  113),  and  \t  g'  —  graAity  on  any  planet  compared 
with  «rravity  on  the  earth,  then,  on  that  planet 

W  4 

n  -  — -• 
PO' 
Now,  if  we  assume  that  a  man  can  raise  36  pounds  at  arm's  length,  and  that 

his  arm  is  equal  to  4  pounds  in  his  palm,  then  n  =  7.5;  and  if  a  strong  man's 
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that  the  Martial  atmosphere  is  likely  to  be  .106  that  of  tfaa 
earth,  and  is^read  over  .S828  the  same  amount  of  aar- 
faoe  its  density  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  ia  only  .1879 
that  of  the  earth's  surface  atmosphere,  giving  a  preaatm 
on  the  mercurial  barometer  of  about  i.li  inohes.  The 
height  of  the  Martial  atmosphere  reduced  to  uniform  sur- 
face density  wuuld  be  2.G91  times  that  of  the  eartli'a 
atmosphere,  or  about  13.56  miles.  The  surface  density  of 
the  Martial  atmosphere  is  only  such  as  would  be  attained 
on  the  earth  at  tbe  height  of  10.3  miles.*  This  implies  a 
universal  state  of  atmospheric  tenuity  on  the  aurfaoe  of 
Mars  vhioh  has  not  been  found  compatible  with  any  ter- 
restrial life.  The  simple  difference  in  mass  creates  condi- 
tions which  would  render  the  surface  of  Mars  completely 
untenable  by  any  human  being;  and  this  consideration,  it 
might  have  been  stated,  applies  as  well  to  Mercury  and 
tbe  Moon.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  organic  beings 
suited  to  such  atmospheric  pressure  do  not  exist.  Ani- 
mals are  dredged  from  oceanic  depths  where  the  pressure 
as  much  exceeds  the  sea  level  pressure  as  the  atmospheric 
density  of  Mars  falls  below  the  terrestrial  standard.  Ani- 
mals are  adapted  as  they  are  because  the  conditions  are 
as  they  are;  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  if  the  condi- 
tions were  different,  organic  adaptations  would  be  diiFer- 
ent   correspondingly.     The  conceivable  range  of  adapts- 
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tions  is  limited  only  by  the  physical  properties  of  inorganic 
matter. 

On  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  mass  so  much  exceeds  that 
of  the  earth  that  all  the  relative  conditions  are  reversed. 
I  have  shown  that  atmospheric  density  is  nearly  6^  times 
as  great  as  on  the  earth.  Hence  respiration  would  only 
need  to  be  i)^  times  less  active.  On  the  contrary,  the  force 
required  to  sustain  the  body  against  gravity  would  be  more 
than  'Z^  times  as  great,  and  all  weights  would  be  2A  times 
as  difficult  to  move.  This  increased  weight  of  the  body 
and  limbs  would  render  comparatively  less  efficient  similar 
muscular  elTorts,  while  the  gravitational  resistances  to  be 
overcome  would  be  greater.  A  man  IG^^  feet  high  would 
be  barely  able  to  extend  his  arm  at  a  right  angle  with  his 
body.  If  ever  the  planet  Jupiter  attains  a  habitable  con- 
dition its  organic  beings  will  be  limited  in  some  such  man- 
ner as  these  numerical  results  imply. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  from  Jupiter  is  only 
.2392  or  ^s  the  same  from  the  earth;  and  the  sun's  radiant 
energies  in  the  forms  of  light,  heat,  actinism  and  attrac- 
tion, are  only  ^  of  the  same  at  the  earth.  Were  the 
sun's  heat  reduced  on  the  earth  to  ^  its  present  amount, 
it  is  manifest  that  all  organic  life  must  perish.  If  ever, 
therefore,  the  inherent  temperature  of  Jupiter  subsides  so 
far  as  to  bring  his  surface  condition  to  that  of  the  earth, 
no  Jovian  climate  will  be  such  as  animal  organization  can 
endure.  As  his  actual  surface  temperature,  however,  will 
always  be  compounded  of  the  effects  of  solar  radiation 
and  of  conduction  from  within,  there  will  be  an  epoch 
when  his  actual  mean  surface  temperature  will  be  the 
same  as  the  earth's  actual  mean  surface  temperature.  The 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  will  be  ^  as  great  as  on  the 
earth  —  regardless  of  the  effect  of  less  obliquity  of  the 
axis — and  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature will  be  only  ^  as  great.     Owing  to  a  denser  at- 
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mosphere,  the  fluctuations  will  be  even  leas  than  thiB. 
The  higher  inherent  temperature  of  the  soil  will  result  in 
so  much  radiation  from  the  planet  that  on  a  planet  with 
so  large  a  supply  of  water,  and  in  an  atmosphere  ao  dense 
as  Jupiter's  the  sun's  deficient  heat  may  be  largely  com- 
pensated by  suppressed  radiation  from  the  planet.     The 
situation  will  be  that  of  a  mild  and  dimly  lighted  ^' stove" 
in  horticultural  operations,  highly  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  mushrooms.     It^will  be  perpetual  evening.     It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  corporeal  intelligences  might  be  coordi- 
nated to  such  a  physical  condition.     For  the  present^  how- 
ever, we  have  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  imagining  the 
existence  of   organic   populations   upon   the   surface   of 
Jupiter,  unless  they  depart  in  some  very  extreme   way 
from  the  terrestrial  standard. 

As  to  the  planets  remoter  from  the  sun,  I  have  offered 
reasons  for  considering  them  advanced  to  a  state  of  total 
refrigeration.      They  cannot  therefore,   be   conceived    as 
habitable.     There  was  a  time,  however,   in  the  history  of 
each,  when  its  stage  of  cooling  produced  a  surface  tem- 
perature suited  for  organic  life.     At  that  stage,  the  re- 
lations of  organic  beings  on  their  surfaces  were  similar  to 
those  which  may  be  anticipated  for  Jupiter,  with  all  the 
greater  divergences  from  the  terrestrial  condition  which 
depend  on  distance  from  the  sun  carried  to  successively 
greater  extremes,  and  successively  larger  proportions  of 
water  and  gaseous  substances.     On  Neptune  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  sun  is  but  -^f^  the  sun's  apparent  diame- 
ter to  us,  and  his  heat  and  light  are  reduced  to  ^^  the 
heat  and  light  received  by  the  earth.     This  light  would, 
nevertheless,  be  equal  to  about  GO  of   our  moons.      The 
excess  of  water  however,  on  all  the  distant  planets,  in  ac- 
cordance with  views  heretofore  presented,  would  probably 
render  them,  in  all  stages  of  existence,  totally  uninhabit- 
able for  beings  like  ourselves.     But  it  is  always  to  be  re- 
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membered  that  other  beings  suited  to  the  actual  exigences 
of  the  environment,  may  have  occupied  the  situation. 

The  earth,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  reason,  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  habitable  zone  of  the  solar  system,  if  our  own  na- 
tures  are  assumed  as  the  criterion  of  habitability.  On 
either  side,  the  rigor  of  the  physical  conditions  seems  to 
proclaim  our  system  a  voiceless  and  lifeless  desert.  Even 
our  near  neighV^or,  the  moon,  lies  on  the  borders  of 
this  desert.  Within  the  vast  limits  of  the  solar  system 
there  is  but  one  happy  niche  where  corporeal  organization 
according  to  our  standard  can  enter  into  material  relations 
with  the  physical  environment.  The  conclusion  is  un- 
doubtedly disappointing.  But  the  impression  is  further 
deepened  by  the  reflection  that  on  our  own  congenial 
planet  life  is  hemmed  in  between  the  terrestrial  surface 
and  the  upper  limit  of  a  film  of  atmosphere  not  thicker 
than  the  mean  depth  of  the  film  of  ocean  which  enwraps 
the  solid  globe.  The  entire  human  family  swarms  within 
a  sheet  of  atmosphere  not  over  three  miles  thick.  Above, 
are  the  rigoi*s  of  unendurable  cold,  and  the  horrors  of  un- 
supported respiration,  lielow,  are  the  impenetrable  rocks 
or  the  submerging  waves  or  the  internal  fires.  Even  the 
space  about  us  and  nearest  to  us  is,  for  the  greater  part, 
inaccessible  to  man,  and  unvisited  by  any  organic  being. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  corporeal  existence  is  a  rarity 
through  all  the  realm  of  our  system. 

But  there  are  other  suns  and  other  planetary  systems, 
and  other  worlds  which  possess  the  conditions  of  habita- 
bility. When  we  look  on  the  hosts  of  stars,  and  consider 
that  if  only  one  habitable  planet  wanders  about  each  sun, 
we  understand  that  the  number  of  habitable  worlds  is 
countless.  In  this  view,  space  seems  to  be  densely  popu- 
lated. We  have  neighbors  ;  they  live  beyond  impas- 
sable barriers,  but  they  gaze  on  the  same  galaxy,  and 
we  know  they  are  endowed  with  certain  faculties  which 
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establish  a  community  between  them  and  VM.  How- 
ever confonned  bodily,  whatever  their  modes  wad  meaiw 
of  orj^aiiic  activity,  we  know  that  they  raaaoQ  ma  we 
reason,  and  interpret  the  universe  on  the  aame  prioei- 
ples  of  logic  and  matbematica  as  ourselves.  The  or- 
bits whiuh  their  planetary  homes  describe  are  ellipses ; 
they  have  studied  the  same  celestial  geometry  «■  (Hir- 
selves ;  they  have  written  their  treatises  on  oelestial 
mechanics ;  they  have  felt  the  impact  of  the  luminons 
wave  of  ether ;  they  have  speculated  on  the  nature  of 
matter  and  energy ;  they  have  interpreted  the  order  ot 
the  cosmlcal  mechanism  as  the  expression  of  thought  and 
purpose  ;  they  have  placed  themselves  in  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Thinker,  who  ia  so  near  to  all  of  us  that 
his  voice  is  audible  alike  to  the  ear  of  reason  in  all  the 
worlds. 


PART  III. 


GENERAL  COSMOGONY. 


Das  All  eiiicm  joner  t*U(lUcheii  BUtime  glcicht  un  denen  zu  denflclben  Zeit, 
hier  cine  BlQthc  aufgoht,  dort  einc  Frucht  von  Zwcige  fAlll.— Stuauss. 

.Vuf  glciclic  Wcijrc  verlasseii  ganzt*  Weltoii  und  Systcnic  den  Schauplats, 
nachdi*ni  sie  ihre  Hollo  au?:resi>lclt  habcn.  •  *  •  Indeesen,  dass  die  Natur 
mit  verilndcrlichon  Auftrittrn  die  Ewlgkoit  uubziert.  blcibt  Gott  in  ciner  anauf- 
hr»rlichcn  ScUripfimg  goschilftig.  d<*n  Zeug  ziir  Bildung  noch  grotfscrer  Welten 
zu  formon.— Kant. 

Mit  wclcher  Art  der  Ehrfurcht  uiuss  nlchi  die  Seclc  oogar  ihr  cigen  Wesen 
anf«chen.  wcnn  «ie  betrachtet,  da»8  sie  noch  alio  diese  Vertnderungen  (Iberlubea 
eioll.— Kant. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FIXED    STARS    AND    NEBUL.E. 

§  1.   CONDITIONS  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS. 

1.    Double^  Triple  and  Multiple  Stars, 

THAT  some  of  the  fixed  stars  are  the  result  of  the 
gradual  condensation  of  nebulous  matter  about  a 
centre  was  the  conjecture  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  stars  in  general  have  resulted  from  nebular 
condensation;  but  in  many  cases  —  probably  not  in  all  — 
a  rotation  has  arisen  whose  influence  has  been  perma- 
manently  impressed  on  the  course  of  events.  The  con- 
dition of  our  own  system,  and  the  history  deduced  from 
it,  make  known  a  natural  and  probable  mode  of  evolution 
of  other  systems;  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied 
tfiat  many  other  svstems  have  come  into  existence  in 
a  similar  way.  Other  planets,  consequently,  revolve  in 
nearlv  circular  orbits  about  many  other  suns.  It  is  not 
impossible,  however,  that  a  non-rotating  sun  should  be 
attended  by  planets  which  have  not  been  disengaged  from 
its  own  mass.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  many  small 
cosmical  bodies  should  have  been  thrown  by  contending 
attractions  into  paths  which  pass  near  great  centres  of 
attraction.  While  many  of  these  must  have  moved  with 
velocities  which  would  carry  them  on  in  hyperbolic  curves, 
otliers  may  have  moved  with  velocities  so  low  as  to  pass 
into  elliptic  orbits,  and  thus  become  planets  or  satellites 
to  greater  bodies.  The  comets  of  our  own  system  seem 
to  realize  both  these  conjectures.  But  a  planetary  rela- 
tion established  in  this  manner  would  present  an  orbit  of 
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high  eccentricity.  Moreover,  it  seems  probable,  consider- 
ing the  immensity  of  the  intervals  of  space,  and  the  greut 
distance  from  which  a  smaller  mass  would  approach  a 
greater,  that  in  nearly  all  cases  a  velocity  would  be  ac- 
quired too  great  for  the  assumption  of  elliptic  orbits.  This 
would  be  especially  the  case  with  approaching  bodies 
having  sufficient  mass  to  constitute  a  planet.  More  insig- 
nificant collections  of  matter  would  be  more  under  the  con- 
trol of  central  masses.  Hence  foreign  bodies  introduced 
into  a  system  would  be  more  probably  of  a  cometary  than 
of  a  planetary  character. 

That  other  suns  are  attended  by  planets  is  a  fact  of 
observation;  though  no  planetary  attendant  would  be  visi- 
ble except  such  as  retain  still  an  incandescent  character. 
Hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  stars  have  been  pro- 
nounced "double;"  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  two 
components  have  been  observed  in  a  process  of  revolution 
about  the  common  centre  of  gravity.*  Not  less  than 
fifteen  of  these  have  been  observed  sufficiently  long  to 
determine  their  periods  of  revolution;  and  several  have 
been  actually  traced  through  complete  revolutions.f 

It  needs  hardlv  bo  said  that  no  attendant  of  a  sun 
would  be  visible  unless  itself  of  very  great  magnitude,  and 
hence  having  sufficient  mass  to  compel  a  visible  amount 
of  motion  in  its  nominal  central  body.  How  many  smaller, 
and  therefore,  invisible,  planets  though  still  luminous, 
and  how  many  smaller  and  darkened  planets,  may  revolve 
about  the  same  centre,  is  matter  open  to  conjecture;  but 

♦Stnive,  in  J/e/t^'/nr  Microtnetricfy,  Dorpnt,  18-37,  enumerated  3,000  double 
star:*,  moft  of  which  had  been  noted  by  Sir  William  llerschtrl.  To  tbis  number 
otto  Stnivc  of  Pulkova  ha?  added  5(X);  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Buruhiim  announces  that 
be  has  detected  900  new  palr«.  Olhern  have  reported  perhaph  j()  new  discoveries. 
This  niakeH  an  agi^regate  of  4,450  double  ntars. 

tZeta,  of  Herculci,  has  a  period  of  30  years;  Eta,  of  the  Northern  Crown, 
a  period  of  48  ycant;  Zeta.  of  the  Crab,  59  years;  Xi,  of  the  Great  Bear,  6S 
yean.  Othen  have  etdl  lunger  periodH  --  one  in  Virgo  being  513  yeans  and  that 
■at  Gamma,  of  the  Lioui  1,S00  yearSf 
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I  believe  we  may  fairly  assume  that  such  planetary  attend- 
ants must  be  exceedingly  numerous.  It  seems  a  natural 
conjecture  that  all  these  luminous  attendants  of  other 
stars  are  planetary  or  derived  bodies  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  once  characterized  the  earth,  and  more  recently, 
perhaps,  the  largest  planet  of  our  system.  "These 
planets,"  says  Secchi,  "  differ  from  ours  only  in  a  single 
point,  they  are  still  incandescent,  and  consequently  self- 
luminous." 

What  is  more  remarkable  and  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  many  stars  appear  triple  and  multiple.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Burnhani  publishes  a  list  of  53  stars  enumerated  in  Struve's 
catalogue,  in  which  a  "closer  component"  has  been  more 
recently  discovered  —  the  majority  of  them  by  himself.* 
These  are  then  so  many  cases  of  stars  associated  in  groups 
as  high  as  triplets.  But  among  them  are  instances  in 
which  a  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  component  has 
been  detected.  Theta  of  Orion  is  a  celebrated  septuple 
star.  Tlic  first  iiiforoiice  which  one  feels  tempted  to  draw 
from  the  phenomena  of  triple  and  multiple  stars  is  the  ex- 
istence in  one  system,  of  more  than  one  planet  retaining  a 
self-luminous  condition.  It  might  be  suggested,  however, 
that  even  satellites  of  still  luminous  planets  may  retain 
the  luminous  condition.  In  this  case  we  should  ultimately 
detect  orbital  motion  around  one  of  the  components, 
together  with  moticm  around  the  coumion  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  system.     This  is  an  interesting  inquiry  for 

astrononiv.t 

2.  Tv)i\porary  Stars. — From  time  to  time  during  cen- 
turies past,  stars  have  been  seen  to  burst  forth  into  lumi- 
nosity in   situations  before  unoccupied,  increase   in  bril- 

*8.  W.  Biirnham,  Science,  ii,  35.  January  23,  IftSl. 

^\iW  (luito  ix)«>Mibli>  that  two  tttarn  under  the  combined  fnflnence  of  mutual 
attraction  and  antrcftdcnt  motion,  not  approaching  Hufflciently  near  for  coalep- 
coiirc,  should  outer  tti)on  orbital  rt'volutiona  about  their  common  centre  of 
gravity. 

a;5 
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liancy  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  then  gr»duallj  mm 
changing  from  white  to  yellow  and  red,  and  fiiwll^  diaf 
peariiig.  According  to  Humboldt,  twenty-one  suofa  stai 
were  recorded  during  the  interval  of  3,000  f  eftts  betwe« 
134  B.C.  and  1848  A.D.  The  moat  remarlcable  of  thea 
occured  in  1572  in  Catisiopu.'ia,  and  was  BpeoiaJIy  stadiei 
byTycho  Bralic.  It  exceeded  in  brilliancy  both  Siriusani 
Jupiter.  Another  remarkable  ocourrence  took  piece  ii 
1604,  in  Uphiucus,  and  was  studied  by  Kepler.  'Hiw  sta 
nearly  equalled  Venus  in  brightness,  but  at  the  end  o 
liCteen  months  was  so  diminished  as  to  be  merely  a  tele 
scopic  object.  Another  was  discovered  by  Hind,  in  1848 
The  one  which  occurred  in  May,  1866,  in  the  Nortfaen 
Crown,  exceeded  the  second  magnitude  in  brig'htness. 

Tlic  last  inentioHRil  was  spoctroscopically  investigated. 
According  to  Huggin!«,  the  spectrum  indicated  two  dis 
tinct  sources  of  light,  each  producing  a  separate  spectrum. 
One  was  a  continuous  spectrum  crossed  by  dark  lines, 
similar  to  that  yielded  by  the  sun  and  most  of  the  stars. 
The  other  consisted  of  four  brilliantly  bright  lines.  The 
first  spectrum  showed  a  photosphere  of  incandesoent  mat- 
ter either  solid  or  liquid,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  ol 
cooler  vapors  giving  rise  bv  absorption  to  the  dark  lines. 
The  other  spectrum  showed  the  presence  of  an  intensely 
luminous  gas  whicli,  according  to  Huggins,  was  appar- 
ently hydrogen  at  a  higher  temperature  than  existed  in 
the  photosphcn;  of  the  star.  These  spectral  phenomena 
have  prompted  the  suggestion  by  Hnggins,  and  separately 
by  Rayet  and  Wolf,  that  the  sudden  brightness  of  the  star 
was  caused  by  an  outburst  of  intensely  heated  hydrogen 
gas,  which,  by  gradual  exiiauation,  occasioned  the  waning 
brilliancy  of  the  star.  Otiiers  have  attributed  it  to  colli- 
sion with  some  other  orb;  but  this  idea  in  set  saidc  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  decrease  in  brilliancy,  ^  well  as  by  the 
supposed  periodicity  of  some  temporary  stars. 
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It  is  now  maintained  that  none  of  the  temporary  stars 
arc  new  originations,  and  that  none  of  them  have  disap- 
peared from  existence,  if  even  from  visibility.  That 
occurring  in  the  Northern  Crown  is  still  tclescopically 
visible;  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  new  stars  of  Tycho 
and  Kepler  may  still  be  seen.  In  fact,  the  belief  exists 
that  the  same  stars  had  previously  blazed  forth  more  than 
once  —  that  of  Tycho  in  945  and  12G4,  and  that  of  Kepler 
in  393,  798  and  1203.  In  this  view,  temporary  stars  are 
only  variable  stars  with  very  long  periods.  But  this 
theory  needs  to  be  confirmed. 

I  think  these  phenomena  can  better  be  coordinated 
with  the  general  tenor  of  change  resulting  from  the 
genetic  development  of  cosmical  bodies.  As  every  cos- 
mioal  body  is,  in  one  stage  of  its  history,  thermally  lumi- 
nous, and  at  another,  dark,  there  must  be  an  era  in  the 
lifetime  of  each  dark  body,  when  it  is  passing  from  the 
condition  of  a  luminous  to  that  of  a  darkened  body. 
There  must  be  many  stars  at  present  in  this  transitional 
statjce.  There  must  be  inanv  more  which  have  served  as 
centres  of  planetary  motion,  but  have  since  cooled  to  a 
state  of  darkened  invisibility.  There  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  most  stars  are  luminous.  It  is  probable  that 
space  is  strewn  with  planetized  suns  as  well  as  planets  and 
satellites.  There  arc  as  many  stages  of  evolution  beyond 
th(^  luminous  stage  as  there  are  characteristic  of  it.  There 
must  b(»  many  dead  moons  lying  unburied  in  the  broad 
fields  of  s})ace.  Indeed  we  may  conceive  immensity  like  the 
soil  on  which  human  races  tread,  to  be  more  densely  popu- 
lated by  the  dead  than  by  the  living.  We  dwell  in  a  cos- 
mic cemetery,  and  the  ashes  of  worlds  once  quick  with 
life  strew  the  pathways  of  the  burning  and  shining 
lights. 

There  are  three  ways,  under  this  conception  of  things, 
for  explaining  the   phenomena  of  a  temporary  star — or 
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one  whioh  bursts  forth  into  visibility  and  brilliancy  in  a 
new  place,  and  after  a  time  disappears: 

(1.)  Collision  of  a  precipitated  planet.  I  have  stated 
that  all  our  planets  must  be  tending  toward  precipitation 
on  our  sun.  It  may  be  that  after  our  sun  is  cooled  and 
darkened,  some  planet  will  yet  remain  to  be  reunited  with 
its  ancient  mother.  The  reunion  will  not  result  from  the 
direct  fall  of  the  planet  toward  the  sun,  but  from  a  spiral 
descent.  With  ever-increasing  velocity  the  planet  will 
approach  the  central  body,  and  will  finally  touch  it.  If 
both  bodies  are  solidified,  a  degree  of  friction  will  be 
developed  almost  exceeding  computation.  If  revolving 
wheels  sometimes  ignite  the  lubricating  substances  about 
their  axles,  what  will  occur  when  two  planets  crash  to- 
gether? The  solidity  of  the  rocks  will  seem  but  fluid. 
The  planets  will  melt  together  with  a  grinding,  crushing 
and  heat-developing  force  which  will  make  them  one,  and 
will  rekindle  their  extinguished  fires.  Fusion  and  even 
the  volatilization  of  portions  of  the  matter  must  be  the 
consequence.  To  an  observer  from  a  distant  planet  a  new 
star  would  appear.  Spectroscopically  examined,  its  light 
would  reveal  a  mixed  condition,  partly  fluid,  partly  vapor- 
ous; or  fluid  and  vaporous  alternately,  according  to  the 
varying  character  of  the  luminous  matter  turned  toward 
the  observer.  Such  phenomena  have  been  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  temporary  star  which  appeared  in  tlu» 
constellation  Cygnus  in  November,  187<>.  An  objection 
to  this  mode  of  explaining  temporary  stars  lies  in  their 
brief  duration.  A  pair  of  united  worlds  thus  made  incan- 
descent would  require  ages  for  the  dissipation  of  their 
heat.  Such  an  event  would  rekindle  an  extinguished  star 
to  r.hine  permanently  during  human  epochs;  and  possibly 
some  of  our  stars  are  old  ones  thus  relighted.  It  is  still 
possible  that  the  precipitation  of  smaller  masses  of  mat- 
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ter  should  originate  incandescence  of  a  more  temporary 
character. 

(2.)  Eruptive  action  on  an  incrusting  globe.  In  all 
stages  of  our  earth's  incrusted  liistory,  the  disturbances 
of  the  crust  through  tidal  action  and  shrinkage  have 
opened  outlets  for  included  molten  matter.  Every  geo- 
logical period  has  been  marked  by  the  outflow  of  molten 
fluid,  to  some  extent.  But  the  largest  escapes  of  melted 
lava  liave  taken  place  toward  the  close  of  the  Tertiary 
Age.  American  geologists  have  called  attention  to  the 
vast  extent  of  superficial  sheets  of  ancient  lava  on  our 
Pacific  slope;*  and  Professor  Geikie  has  collected  the 
evidences  of  a  similar  and  apparently  contemporaneous 
efllux  of  lava  over  northwestern  Europe,  and  regions 
since  covered  bv  the  North  Sea  and  the  north  Atlantic. 
In  America  these  lava  sheets  spread  over  large  areas, 
ranging  from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River  to  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Rio  Grande  of 
Texas.  In  some  places,  caiions  four  thousand  feet  deep 
have  been  cut  through  by  subsecfuent  erosions.  Now,  it 
is  apparent  that  when  a  sheet  of  glowing  lava  was  spread 
rapidly  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  the 
dark  planet  became  again  luminous  to  far  distant  observ^- 
ers.  An  enormous  evolution  of  gaseous  products  must 
have  accompanied  the  flow  of  the  lava.  The  luminous 
phenomena  nmst  have  endured  probably  for  some  weeks 
if  not  months;  but  the  length  of  the  period  of  luminosity 
could  not  have  approximated  that  resulting  from  the  pre- 
cipitation of  a  planetary  body.  Now,  if  an  ancient  dark- 
ened and  incrusted  sun  or  planet  should  undergo,  in  the 

*Sei'  e><i)cclnlly  Jos.  Lcconte,  On  the  Great  Lara  Flood  of  thf.  WetU  Amor. 
.I«mr.  Sci.,  IH.  IGT^,  25»-67,  March  and  Ajiril,  1874.  See  also  J.  D.  Whitney: 
f.ieolufjy  of  California^  and  the  variouH  Government  Geological  Ueports.  There 
Mff  !ionK>,  nl«o,  who  still  hold  to  the  primitive  molten  fluidity  of  all  ^rtmiie^  and 
many  ancient  ^>chi)lts.  See  Address  of  C.  II.  Hitchcock  at  Minneapolis,  Sdenct^ 
ii,  223-7,  31  Aug.,  1883. 
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distant  heavens,  an  experience  similar  to  that  which  seems 
to  have  befallen  our  planet  in  the  later  stages  of  its 
history,  there  must  have  been  revealed  to  human  eyes  a 
speotaele  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  phenomena  of  '*  temporary  stars." 

(.*5.)  It  is  also  conceivable  that  a  rekindling  of  a  dark- 
ened sun  or  planet  shouhl  result  from  the  impact  of  a 
wandering  cometary  body.  It  is  even  supposable  that 
a  luminous  star,  too  small  or  too  distant  to  be  visible, 
should  be  increased  in  brilliancv  bv  such  a  collision  to  an 
extent  which  woul<l  render  it  visible  to  human  eyes.  If, 
however,  so  great  an  increase  of  brilliancy  should  be 
caused  as  marks  the  usual  progn^ss  of  a  temporary  star 
from  invisibilitv  to  a  star  of  first  majrnitude,  there  would 
seem  to  be  implitnl  a  ([uantity  of  evolved  lieat  which  could 
not  bo  radiated  during  the  ordinary  contiiuiance  of  a 
temporary  star. 

I  have  myself  adopted  the  s(Kv>nd  explanation  as  the 
one  most  prol)able.  Everv  eosmical  bodv  must  normallv 
pass  through  the  incrustive  and  eruj)tive  stnge  ;  but  we 
are  not  so  certain  tliat  everv  one  is  destined  to  a  rekind- 

ft' 

ling  through  impact  of  descending  matter. 

'.].  Varidhle  Sfors. —  Those  stars  whicli  altcrnatelv  in- 
crease  and  diminish  in  brilliancy  nnist  present  some  spe- 
cial conditions  admitting  of  correlation  with  the  progress 
of  eosmical  development.  More  than  twenty  of  them 
have  been  shown  to  possess  fixed  periods  of  change,  varv- 
intr  from  about  two  davs  and  twentv-one  hours  to  405 
days.*  Several  of  them  complete  their  periods  with  uni- 
formity reat^hing  to  a  minute,  and  even  a  second,  of  time. 
Nothing  but  axial  rotation  of  tlie  body,  or  orbital  revolu- 
tion of  an  occulting  body  is  conceivable  as  tlie  basis  of  such 
punctuality.  In  some  cas<\s,  however,  as  in  that  of  Algol, 
the  j)eriod  is  too  short  to  ascribe,  with  probability,  to  oc- 

*ArgelunUcr,  in  Ilamboldt'H  Cosino^n^  iii. 
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cultations.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  phenomenon 
is  generally  due,  as  Zollner  suggested,  to  rotation  of  bod- 
ies having  sides  of  different  degrees  of  luminosity. 

But  there  is  also  a  variable  factor  in  the  periodicity  of 
most  variable  stars.  The  maxima  attained  are  not  always 
of  the  same  brightness ;  nor  are  the  minima  always  the 
same.  Sometimes  the  progress  toward  either  extreme  is 
marked  by  stages  more  or  less  irregular,  and  more  or  less 
difTering  in  different  periods.  These  phenomena  point  to 
changes  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  received  from  the 
same  hemisphere.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  these 
irregular  fluctuations  are  caused  by  the  transit  of  dark 
bodies.  There  must  be  variations  in  the  intrinsic  lumi- 
nosity of  the  same  regions.* 

Now,  the  sun  is  a  star  near  enough  for  closer  study. 
The  sun's  disc  is  generally  mottled  by  the  well  known 
solar  spots.  The  number  of  spots  has  recently  been  shown 
to  increase  and  diminish  in  a  fixed  cvcle  of  about  eleven 
years.  As  the  solar  light  must  be  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  presence  of  spots,  it  is  apparent  that  the  sun  has  a 
period  of  about  eleven  years.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  darkening  effect  of  the  spots  may  continue  to  in- 
crease until  the  diminution  of  light  at  times  of  greatest 
maculation  shall  become  distinctly  marked.  With  the 
thickening  of  the  photospheric  envelope,  and  the  increase 
of  resistance  to  the  outbursts  of  the  internal  darker  gases, 
the  violence  of  the  action  accompanying  the  outbursts 
will  increase  ;  just  as  the  most  copious  outflows  of  lava 
on  the  earth's  surface  took  place  after  the  crust  had  be- 
come comparatively  rigid.  Our  sun  would  thus  be  un- 
questionably a  variable  star  ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
initiatory  stage  of  such  a  condition  has  already  arrived. 
Hut  it  is  further  equally  conceivable  that  maculation  might 

♦  On  the  cauHcs  of  the  variability  of  stars  see  PiclieriDg,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad. 
Attn  and  Sciences^  xvl. 
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constantly  predominate  on  one  side  during  one  or  two 
generations  of  men.  Such  a  condition  would  give  a 
shorter  })eriod,  determined  by  the  sun's  axial  rotation. 
Or,  variations  in  the  depth  of  the  maculations  on  the 
brighter  or  the  darker  side  might  cause  irregular  progress 
toward  maxinmm  or  minimum  brightness.  These  consid- 
erations applied  to  tlie  variable  stars  of  our  firmament 
would  seem  to  offer  a  plausible  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena. 

The  question  whetlier  the  variable  condition  attends 
upon  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  than  that  presented 
in  stars  with  steady  light  can  only  be  answered  when  we 
know  the  cause  of  the  spots.  It  is  generally  admitted  at 
the  present  time,  that  their  existence  depends  on  the  out- 
burst, cooling  and  descent  of  heated  gaseous  matters  from 
the  region  within  the  solar  j)liotosphere.  Father  Secchi, 
speaking  of  the  connection  between  the  spots  and  the 
protuberances,  say.s  :  **  The  spot  is  formed  by  the  matter 
itself  which  the  eruption  projects  upon  the  solar  disc. 
The  dark  region  is  due  to  the  absorption  exerted  by  the 
vapors  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  sun  and  interposed 
between  the  observer  and  the  photosphere."*  The  theorv 
of  Faye  differs  in  supposing  the  rupture  in  the  photo- 
sphere to  result  from  a  vortical  disturbance  in  that  layer, 
which  carries  cooler  vapors  down  ;  while  Professor  Young 
favors  a  slight  modification  of  Secchi's  theory.  All  these 
views  make  the  spots  depend  on  the  superficial  accumula- 
tion of  vaj)ors  relatively  cool<*r  than  the  j)hotosphere  in 
whose  depressions  they  rest.  The  diminished  luminosity 
of  the  spots  is  due,  therefore,  to  the  high  absorptive  power 
of  their  substance  ;  and  this  results  from  a  relation  of 
temperature.     An  increased  efficiencty  of  the  cause  or  con- 

♦  Secchi:  L*  Soltil.  2i\  od.  1875  7.  ii,  1(M.  Srr  al^o,  Fayf.  Compfn  Rendut, 
Jan.  16  and  23.  IWio,  and  July  27,  1868.  Tome  Ixviii,  p.  197:  Newconib:  Popular 
Aiittonoiny,  280-2;  Younp:  Tlu  Sun,  12S.  175  :  Lungley,  in  Newcomb'e  Popular 
A8tro»o»ty,  280-2. 
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dition  of  cooling  of  the  ejected  (or  accumulated)  vapors 
would  increase  the  maculation,  and  in  this  view,  one 
suggestion  would  be  that  excessive  maculation  marks  an 
advanced  stage  in  solar  life.  But  it  appears  that  macula- 
tion is  a  differtmtial  phenomenon.  It  results  from  the  dif- 
ference in  the  temperature  of  the  subphotospheric  region 
and  the  region  exterior  to  the  photosphere  ;  and  this  could 
be  greatest  by  a  more  intensely  heated  interior  as  well  as 
by  a  cooler  condition  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Father  Secchi,*  nevertheless,  that 
maculation  is  a  phenomenon  of  advanced  solar  life,  and 
that  progressive  refrigeration  must  tend  to  increase  it. 
Should  this  be  a  true  conclusion,  our  sun  is  destined  to 
become  more  distinctly  a  variable  star  in  some  future  age  ; 
and  we  may  regard  such  stars  as  Beta  of  the  Lyre  and 
Mira  of  the  Whale  as  more  advanced  in  development  than 
our  own  sun  is.  This,  however,  is  a  question  which  must 
be  left,  for  the  present,  little  better  than  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Algol,  meantime,  which  varies  with  exact  regu- 
larity and  in  short  periods,  is  said  to  be  distinctly  a  star  of 
Secohi's  first  type  ;  and  is  to  be  associated,  therefore,  with 
Sirius  and  Vega.  Its  variability  I  have  thought  probably 
asoribable  to  rotation  of  a  body  of  different  luminosity  on 
different  sides. 

It  was  Zollner's  suggestion  that  a  variable  star  is  a  body 
reduced  to  a  liquid  state,  with  floating  slags  dimming  the 
light  on  certain  sides.  This  is  akin  to  my  suggestion  re- 
specting temporary  stars,  and  seems  a  very  rational  expla- 
nation. The  floating  slag,  however,  should  have  a  more 
fixed  position  than  can  be  conceived  probable  unless  nearly 
the  entire  surface  has  become  slag-covered.  This,  then, 
would  be  a  state  of  incipient  incrustation,  while  the  tem- 
porary star  would  exemplify  an  incident  in  advanced  in- 
crustation. 

*  Secchi :  U  Soleil,  U,  456. 
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4.  Gradations  of  Stars. — Eveiy  one  has  remarked  the 
fact  that  certain  stars,  like  Sirius,  shine  with  a  white  li^ht; 
others,  like  Capella,  with  a  yellow  light,  .and  still  a  few 
others,  with  a  ruddy  light.  Father  Secchi  showed  that 
these  three  classes  of  stars  afford  three  classes  of  spectra. 
As  the  spectrum  depends  on  conditions  of  existence  of  a 
source  of  liglit,  in  reference  to  temperature,  envelopes 
and  pressure,  the  variously  colored  stars  must  exist  in  dif- 
ferent conditions.  In  order  to  learn  how  far  the  spectro- 
scopic characters  of  the  stars  furnish  data  for  coordinating 
them  in  a  genetic  series,  I  present  a  condensed  statement 
of  tlie  characteristics  of  the  four  or  five  classes  of  stars 
pointed  out  by  Father  Seccbi*  in  his  beautiful  work  on 
the  sun. 

First  Type. — This  embraces  most  of  the  tohite  stars^ 
such  as  Vega,  Altalr,  Regulus,  Rigel,  the  stars  of  the 
Great  Bear  with  the  excej)tion  of  a,  those  of  Serpentarius, 
etc.  The  class  includes  about  half  of  the  stars.  Though 
commonly  called  white,  they  are,  in  reality,  faintly  blue. 
The  remarkable  variable  star  Algol  seems  to  belong  here. 
The  spectrum  in  this  class  presents  a  group  of  seven  colors 
interrupted  by  four  dark  lines,  one  in  the  red,  another  in 
the  green-blue  and  two  in  the  violet.  These  all  belong  to 
hydrogen,  and  coincide  with  the  four  brightest  lines  of 
this  gas,  when  existing  at  a  high  temperature.  Besides 
these  broad  fundamental  lines,  the  brightest  of  these  stars 
afTord  a  very  fine  dark  line  in  the  yellow,  which  appears 
to  coincide  with  sodium;  and  in  the  green,  some  still 
fainter  lines  which  pertain  to  magnesium  and  iron.  The 
most  striking  peculiarity  of  tliis  type  of  stars  is  the  breadth 
of  the  hydrogen  lines;  which  tends  to  show  that  the  ab- 

•Si'cchi:  Le  SoMl,  Stl  ed..  ii,  449-01:  llrr«t  ftiinounccd  in  1*57.  in  CalcUogo 
delle  StelU  (H  cui  ii  'r  deterndnato  io  S/nftro  lumlnogo  air  osufrvafoiio  del  Col- 
legia Romano.  8ei^  the  8iibi»tuiicc  of  Futher  Set-chlH  views  in  Schellen:  IHm 
^tedrtUanalyte^  and  Uie  English  translatiun,  Am.  ed.,  Spectral  Analytit,  849-60. 
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sorbent  layer  possesses  great  thickness  and  exists  under 
considerable  pressure. 

Secou^l  Ttjpe. — This  embraces  the  yellow  starHy  like 
Capella,  Pollux,  Arcturus,  Aldebaran,  Alpha  of  the  Great 
Hear,  Procyoi),  etc.  Arcturus,  however,  approaches  the 
third  type,  while  Procyon  approaches  the  first.  The  spec- 
trum is  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  sun.  This  class 
embraces  about  one-third  of  all  the  stars. 

Third  Tt/)ke, — These  stars  are  all  variable.  In  color 
they  ran«ro  from  red  toward  orange.  The  type  includes 
Alpha  of  Hercuh's;  Beta  of  Pegasus;  Omicron  (or  Mira) 
of  the  Whale;  Alpha  of  Orion;  Antares,  etc.  There  are 
about  thirty  of  first  importance,  and  one  hundred  in  all. 
The  fundamental  dark  lines  are  the  same  as  in  the  second 
type,  but  there  are  also  present  numerous  nebulous  bands 
which  divide  the  spectrum  and  make  of  it  a  sort  of  colon- 
nade ilhiminatod  from  the  side  of  the  red.  These  spectral 
zones  depend  on  variations  in  the  stars,  and  these  depend 
on  the  more  or  h^ss  absorbent  action  of  their  atmospheres. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  solar  spots  .a  spectrum  is  obtained 
more  profoundly  rayed,  and  crossed  also  by  dark  bands. 
These  stars  then  apj)ear  to  owe  their  spectrum  to  an  ab- 
sorption analogous  to  that  produced  in  the  solar  spots.  If, 
therefore,  our  sun  had  everywhere  an  absorbent  layer  like 
that  exposed  in  the  spots,  it  would  ])resent  the  same  aspect 
as  the  stars  of  this  class.  The  most  conspicuous  lines  are 
those  of  magnesium,  sodium  and  iron.  They  are  rather 
bands  than  lines,  since  they  are  l)road,  and  shaded  along 
the  edges.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  powerfully  absorptive 
atmosphere.  There  are  also  fine  hydrogen  lines,  but  they 
do  not  dominate  as  in  the  first  two  types.  This  gas  cer- 
tainly exists  in  these  stars,  but  its  lines  are  partially  re- 
versed, as  happens  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  spots. 
Most  of  tite  dominant  lines  belong  to  metals  which  have 
been  found  in  the  sun. 
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The  spectrum  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sun  —  or 
rather  Arcturus — but  profoundly  divided  by  nebulous 
lines  due  probably  to  oxides.  This  indicates  a  tempera- 
ture less  than  that  of  the  sun. 

The  stars  of  the  second  and  third  types  seem  to  differ 
simply  in  the  thickness  of  their  atmospheres,  and  in  the 
discontinuity  of  the  photosphere  in  the  third  type.  These 
should  have,  then,  variable  spots  like  those  of  the  sun,  but 
of  vastly  greater  dimensions,  or  even  completely  envelop- 
ing the  star,  forming  a  general  layer  more  absorbent  and 
less  heated. 

Fourth  Type. — This  consists  of  about  thirty  stars  of 
blood-red  color.  The  spectrum  contains  three  fundamen- 
tal bright  bands,  yellow,  green  and  blue,  not  reducible 
to  the  preceding  type,  for  th<^  distribution  of  the  light 
is  entirely  different.  They  are  brightest  on  the  side 
toward  the  violet,  and  fade  gradually  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Some  yield  a  faint  trace  of  red.  Some  of  the 
dark  lines  coincide  pretty  well  with  the  third  type,  but 
the  spectrum  as  a  whole  is  that  of  a  gaseous  body  rather 
than  one  of  absorption.  If  considered  an  absorption 
spectrum,  it  presents  the  characteristics  of  carbon  com- 
pounds, such  as  are  yielded  when  a  succession  of  electric 
sparks  is  passed  through  vapor  of  benzine  and  atmos- 
pheric air. 

Fifth  Type, — This  consists  of  few  stars,  including 
Gamma  of  Cassiopccia  and  Beta  of  the  Lyre,  a  variable 
star.  It  affords  a  direct  hydrogen  spectrum.  The  first 
named,  according  to  Huggins,  gives  a  spectrum  in  which 
the  bright  lines  Ha  (red)  and  H  /S  (greenish  blue)  are  visi- 
ble in  the  places  of  the  dark  lines  C  and  F.  A  bright 
line  in  the  yellow,  in  place  of  D,  is  also  suspected.  The 
star  Eta  Argus  gave  a  spectrum  also,  in  which  some  of 
the  most  intense  of  the  nitrogen  lines  were  seen  as  bright 
lines.     Two  variable  stars  have  been  seen  to  give  also  a 
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direct  but  discontinuous  spectrum — one  in  186G,  in  the 
Northern  Crown;  the  other  R  Geminorum.  The  tempo- 
rary star  in  the  Swan  had  also  a  similar  spectrum.  It 
seems,  according  to  Seech i,  to  imply  a  rapid  combustion 
at  some  former  ej>och  —  the  light,  probably,  having  been 
many  years  in  reaching  us. 

The  stars  in  the  constellation  Orion  present  still  other 
peculiarities.  They  belong  to  the  second  type  in  the  ex- 
treme fineness  of  t!ie  lines,  but  are  quite  exceptional  in 
the  nearly  comph'te  absence  of  the  red  and  yellow.  All 
the  stars  of  this  region  present  a  double  character:  (1) 
They  have  a  very  pronounced  green  tint.  (2)  Their  spec- 
tral lines  are  so  fine  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  region  of  the  Whale  and  the  Po 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  yellow  stars.  This  dis- 
tribution, says  Secchi,  cannot  exist  by  chance.  It  de- 
pends, undoubtedly,  on  the  nature  and  the  state  of  the 
substances  which  fill  different  parts  of  the  universe. 

No  inherent  improbability  exists  that  the  distribution 
of  the  different  substances  is  somewhat  different  in  regions 
remote  from  each  other.  But  we  know  too  much  of  tlie 
uniformities  pervading  the  widest  regions  of  space  to 
believe  that  differences  of  substance  can  produce  any 
fundamental  peculiarities  such  as  characterize  the  various 
types  of  stars.  These  peculiarities,  in  all  probability, 
arise  from  different  conditions  of  the  common  substance. 
There  are  contrasts  of  condition,  therefore,  corresponding 
to  the  colors  of  the  stars.  Whether  the  different  con- 
ditions are  successive  in  the  progress  of  a  cosmical  evolu- 
tion is  an  unsolved  j)roblem.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  series  of  colors,  white,  yellow  and  red,  is  a  suc- 
cession presented  by  successive  stages  of  cooling  from  a 
whit(^  heat.  Still,  these  stages  as  observed,  occur  in  the 
cooling  of  a  body  whose  temperature  is  low  enough  to 
permit  it  to  retain  a  solid  condition  from  the  first  to  the 
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last;  while  suns,  in  all  thoir  luminous  stages,  are  supposed 
to  bo  vastly  hotter  than  white-hot  iron.  Would  this  sue- 
cession  of  colors  bo  presented  in  stages  of  cooling,  all  of 
which  arc  far  above  the  temperatures  of  molten  iron  ?  Or, 
is  the  supposition  erroneous  that  all  the  stellar  matter 
detorminin^  the  color  of  the  light  is  so  intensely  heated? 
There  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  a  sun  >vhen  intense 
hoat  has  resulted  from  the  gravitational  condensation  of 
its  parts.  Most  of  its  substance  exists  in  a  gaseous  or 
even  dissociated  condition.  It  is  improbable  that  a  high 
doirroo  of  luminosity  characterizes  such  matter.  But  the 
j)eri])lieral  region  must  always  exi)erience  important 
ofTects  from  radiation.  It  seems  very  imi)robable  that  the 
general  tomponituro  of  the  mass  could  bo  so  high  or  souni- 
versallv  distributo<l  tliat  the  surface  should  not  be  chilled 
to  the  ])oint  of  formation  of  iire  mist.  A  zone  of  fire  mist 
would  envelop  tlie  gaseous  glol)c  like  a  skin.  Fire  mist 
is  simply  gas  cooled  till  minute  licpiid  particles  come  into 
existence  which  float  in  a  common  atmosphere  of  gases 
not  yet  condensed.  In  tiie  liquid  or  solid  state,  lumi- 
nosity is  greatly  increased,  even  at  a  lower  temperature. 
In  such  a  zone  of  fire  mist,  a  circulation  of  particles  must 
be  in  active  progress  Coalescence  of  particles,  as  in  a 
cloud  of  aqueous  vapor,  would  give  rise  to  drops  which 
would  descend  like  rain  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  photo- 
spherics  fire  mist.  They  would  <'von  ])onetrate  the  hotter, 
gaseous  nucleus  for  a  limited  distance,  but  would  soon  be 
dissolved  to  gas  and  returned  to  the  zone  of  the  fire  mist. 
By  this  i)rocess,  long  continued,  this  })hotosj>horo  would 
be  dec})ened,  and  the  nucleus  <'orrespondingly  diminished 
in  volunu'.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  nucleus  would  be 
wholly  replaced  by  fire  mist ;  and  then  would  begin  that 
central  aci^nnidation  of  a  licpiid  core  of  which  I  have  else- 
where spoktMi.  The  proper  life  of  a  sun  is  therefore  divided 
into  two  stages,  in  the  first  of  which  a  gaseous  nucleus 
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goes  on  diminishing,  and  in  the  other  of  which  a  molten 
nuch'us  goes  on  increasing. 

But  in  either  stage,  the  photospheric  zone  is  reduced  to 
the  point  of  liquefaction  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
its  substance.  Being  liquefied,  its  temperature  must  bo 
such  as  is  ('oni[)atible  with  the  existence  of  matter  in  that 
state.  According  to  this  reasoning,  the  condition  of  the 
pliotospheric  partich?s  might  be  compared  with  that  of  a 
mist  of  molten  iron.  It  might  possess  the  temperature 
and  the  luminosity  which  belong  to  terrestrial  substances 
at  the  temperature  of  a  white  heat.  The  deeper  portions 
of  the  photosplu*rc,  however,  must  be  more  copiously  per- 
vadiul  by  a  gaseous  medium  at  a  higher  temperature;  and 
tiie  entire  gaseous  nucleus,  so  far  as  1  perceive,  may  sub- 
sist at  any  temperature  compatible  with  the  evidences 
bearing  on  the  intrinsic  heat  of  solar  bodies. 

But  if  the  particles  upon  the  outer  surface  of  a  photo- 
sphere may  exist  at  the  temperature  of  the  white  heat  of 
molten  iron,  it  seems  possible  they  may  also  exist  as  solid 
particles  at  the  lower  temperature  which  emits  a  yellow, 
or  even  a  ruddy,  light.  In  this  view,  the  colors  of  the 
stars  may  truly  denote  successive  stages  in  a  process  of 
cooling.  Whether  such  a  conclusion  is  compatible  with 
the  evidences  on  which  scientific  opinion  has  generally 
agreed  to  ascribe  a  much  higher  temperature  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun,  is  a  question  for  the  future  to  decide. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  tiie  general  heat  of  the 
solar  surface  is  constituted  partly  by  the  higher  tempera- 
tun^  of  the  gaseous  medium  from  which  the  photospheric 
particles  are  generated.  This  may  also  be  added,  that  on 
most  of  the  solar  bodies  the  enormous  force  of  gravity 
would  have  the  (jffect  of  raising  the  point  of  liquefaction 
from  a  gas,  and  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  suj>erin- 
cumbent  atmosphere,  however  rarefied  by  heat,  would  in- 
crease  this   ellect;    so   that   the   incipient   molten   stage 
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would  imply  a  higher  absolute  temperature  than  on  the 
earth.  It  is  still  true  that  the  lower  limit  of  luminosity, 
and  probably  all  higher  degrees  of  it,  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  rate  of  molecular  vibration,  independently 
of  the  condition  of  the  ihatter  as  to  fluidity.  For  this 
reason  nearly  all  substances  might  require  an  intense 
white  heat  even  for  liquefaction,  and  a  vastly  higher  heat 
for  conversion  into  the  less  luminous  condition  of  gaseity. 

In  view  of  the  whole  range  of  considerations,  I  shall 
assume  provisionally  that  the  various  colors  of  the  stars 
exhibit  a  gradation  in  the  cooling  process. 

A  few  further  obvious  suggestions  may  be  made  in  this 
connection.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  photospheric  exist- 
ence, the  fire-mist  film  would  be  so  thin  as  to  possess 
a  lower  degree  of  luminosity  than  at  a  later  stage.  The 
liglit  emitted  would  be  thin  and  leaden  in  hue.  It  is 
quite  conceivable,  also,  that  causes  may  exist  in  particular 
cases,  for  changes  in  the  hue  of  the  light  resulting  from 
diminished,  as  well  as  increased,  depth  of  the  photo- 
spheric  zone.  A  star,  at  one  time  yellow,  might  recede  to 
the  white  stage.  A  white  star  might  recede  to  the  bluish 
or  leaden  stage  by  increase  of  its  general  temperature. 
Thus,  it  is  possiWe  the  reputed  changes  in  the  colors  of 
certain  stars,  whicli  are  of  a  retrogressive  significance, 
may  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  provisional  con- 
clusion which  I  have  enunciated  respecting  the  meaning 
of  color  gradation  among  the  stars. 

But,  if  we  admit  that  the  white,  yellow  and  red  colors 
of  the  stars  represent  as  a  general,  though  not  invariable 
rule,  successive  cooling  stages,  it  remains  to  ascertain 
whether  these  stages  all  appertain  to  photospheric  life,  or 
characterize,  in  part,  the  later  stage,  incandescent  incrus- 
tation; and  also,  whether,  if  one  or  all  of  them  apper- 
tain to  photospheric  life,  it  is  that  period  which  precedes 
or  follows  the  beginning  of  liquid  nucleation.     We  dis- 
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tinguish  three  phases  in  the  life  of  a  self-luminous  cosmi- 
cal  globe:  (1)  The  gaseous-nuclear  phase;  (2)  the  liquid- 
nuclear  phase;  (3)  the  incrusted  phase.  During  the  first 
two,  or  characteristically  solar,  phases,  a  photosphere 
exists,  consisting  of  particles  of  liquid  or  solid  matter, 
and  giving  by  itself  a  continuous  spectrum;  but  an  ab- 
sorbent atmosphere  still  existing  in  abundance,  the  result- 
ant spectrum  is  crossed  by  dark  lines.  The  volume  and 
density  of  the  enveloping  atmosphere  are  so  great  that 
the  dark  linos  possess  a  greater  breadth  than  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  During  the  third  phase,  the  spectrum  should 
be  contifmous;  but  still,  at  the  supposed  temperature,  a 
dense,  heterogeneous  and  absorbent  atmosphere  might 
still  impress  dark  lini's  upon  the  bright  continuous  spec- 
trum. Now,  the  spectral  conditions  of  the  first  two  stages 
are  exhibited  by  the  white  and  yellow  stars — the  white 
stars  giving  the  broadest  dark  lines,  and  thus  evincing  the 
greatest  depth  of  atmosphere.  We  must  conclude  that 
those  two  stages  belong  to  the  photospheric  period.  The 
indications  of  the  few  red  stars  are  ambiguous.  Their 
spectrum  is  cliaractcrized  by  dark  lines,  but  Father  Secchi 
was  of  the  opinion  that  they  offer  some  indications  of 
more  predominant  gaseity  than  the  others.  Their  red 
color  mav  result  from  some  other  cause  than  their  ad- 
vancod  stage  of  cooling.  But  since  the  incrusted  state 
must  bo  accompanied  still  by  a  voluminous  envelope  of 
gases,  an<l  since  ruddy  light  is  certainly  expressive  of 
diminished  incandescence,  while  further,  the  light  of  the 
crust,  with  diminished  intensity,  would  be  less  able  to 
contond  with  the  absorbent  and  luminous  powers  of  the 
atuK^sphero,  I  shall  venture  to  assume,  though  provision- 
ally, as  before,  that  the  ruddy  stage  is  generally  to  be 
interpreted  as  the  early  incrusted  phase. 

The  variable  ruddy  stars  will  represent  earlier  phases  — 
sometimes  an  advanced  macular  condition,  and  in  some 
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cases  a  phase  of  incipient  incrustation;  while  the  tem- 
porary stars  are  phenomena  of  advanced  incrustation. 

6.  Indicatiofis  of  Incipient  Steiiatian. — Certain  phe- 
nomena presented  by  celestial  objects  not  reco^ized  as 
well  formed  stars  may  be  interpreted  as  characteristics  of 
incipient  stellation.  Certain  dense  star  clusters^  as  well 
as  most  of  the  so-called  resolvable  nebulas,  present  con- 
tinuous spectra.  Such  a  spectrum  is  yielded  by  incandes- 
cent solid  or  liquid  bodies.  When  such  a  body  is  sur- 
rounded by  gases  of  lower  temperature,  dark  absorption 
lines  appear  in  the  spectrum;  but  if  the  surrounding  gas 
itself  is  intensely  heated,  it  imparts  its  own  bright  lines 
to  the  spectrum,  and  these  then  appear  superposed  over 
a  continuous  spectrum.  But  tliere  is  a  certain  intermedi- 
ate state  of  luminosity  in  the  envelope  in  which  its 
absorbent  power  is  just  neutralized  by  its  emissive  power, 
and  its  effect  on  the  spectrum  of  the  inclosed  molten 
material  disappears.  Such  seems  to  be  the  condition  of 
the  gaseous  medium  in  the  star  clusters  and  resolvable 
nebulas  referred  to. 

At  an  earlier  stage,  the  emissive  property  of  the  heated 
atmospliere  preponderates,  and  tlie  spectrum  is  one  of 
bright  lines  over  a  continuous  spectrum.  The  preponder- 
ance in  the  emissive  power  of  the  gaseous  medium  may 
depend  on  the  relatively  low  temperature  of  the  enveloped 
portions;  and  this  may  depend  on  the  comparatively  low 
degree  of  condensation  as  yet  attaineil.  A  later  period, 
therefore,  would  witness  a  greater  degree  of  condensation, 
intenser  central  heat,  and  a  relatively  more  powerful  lunii* 
nosity.  That  is,  a  more  advanced  stage  would  increase 
the  amount  of  lire  mist  and  its  relative  luminosity,  besides 
reducing  the  volume  and  pressure  of  the  envelope,  and 
thus  establish  those  relations  which  produce  a  continuous 
spectrum  crossed  by  the  dark  lines  of  an  absorbent  me- 
dium.   This  description  of  spectral  power  is  possessed  by 
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Planetary  Nebulae"  and  "Nebulous  Stars."  We  may, 
therefore,  unite  with  Sir  William  Herschel  in  considering 
these  forms  as  stages  of  cosmical  development,  showing  a 
passage  from  nebular  to  stellar  life. 

§  2.   COSMOGONIC  CONDITIONS  OF  NEBULA. 

Lc  monde  HYHargit  done  k  nos  ycux ;  le  nyst^mc  solaire  ne  nous  parait  plas 
que  comiiie  un  point  danM  Tetrpace.  Quelle  difference  entre  ceH  id^es  si  larges 
vt  celles  qui  autrefois  limitaient  le  monde  an  notrc  globe.  ♦  ♦  •  II  est  prob- 
able que  la  reunion  des  grands  dtoilen  qui  environnent  notre  Soleil  n'est  qu'nn 
dcs  auia?  qui  forment  la  Voie  lacU^e,  et  que  vu  d'une  certaine  distance,  cot  amas 
apparaitrait  coinnie  nne  tache  plus  blanche  dans  la  Voie  lactic  elle-m£me.— 
Secchi. 

The  typical  nebula  is  one  which  is  irresolvable  and 
shines  with  a  faint  light,  affording  a  spectrum  of  one  or 
more  bright  lines.  The  brightest  of  these  lines,  with  a 
w^ave  length  of  5,005,  is  coincident  with  a  nitrogen  line. 
The  second,  when  others  exist,  has  a  wave  length  of  4,957 
(AngstrOm).  The  other  two  are  coincident  with  hydrogen 
lines  II  y9  or  F  and  H  j'  near  G.  This  spectrum  is  some- 
times superposed  on  a  faint  continuous  spectrum. 

In  some  careful  investigations  recently  made  upon  the 
nebula  in  Orion  by  Mr.  Huggins  *  a  fifth  relatively  strong 
line  was  observed  in  the  ultra-violet,  of  wave  length  3,730, 
which  appeared  to  correspond  to  C  in  the  typical  spectrum 
of  white  stars.f  Mr.  Huggins  states,  also,  that  he  cannot 
say  positively  that  the  hydrogen  lines  between  H;'  and 
the  fifth  nebular  line  are  wanting,  and  he  even  suspects 
their  presence,  as  also  others  beyond  the  fifth  nebular  line. 
Mr.  Huggins  further  says,  that  outside  of  the  usual 
strongc-r  continuous  spectrum,  which  he  attributes  to  stel- 
lar light,  he  suspects  an  exceedingly  faint  trace  of  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  Dr.  Draper's  photographs  show  also  a 
continuous  spectrum  from   two  condensed  portions  just 

*  Proc.  Tioy.  Soc..  Marcli  16,  I8S2,  Sature^  xxv,  489. 
t  Phil.  Trans.,  1880,  p.  677. 
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preceding  the  trapezium.  These  observations  show  the 
nebular  spectrum  to  b^  less  simple  than  had  been  supposed^ 
and  demonstrate,  apparently,  the  presence  at  least  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  Frankland  and  Lookyer  have 
shown  that  the  spectrum  indicates  a  lower  temperature 
than  exists  in  our  sun,  and  a  remarkably  low  density. 

The  presence  of  bright  lines  indicates  that  an  important 
portion  of  the  nebula  is  gaseous,  while  the  faint  contin- 
uous spectrum,  when  present,  seems  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  incandescent*  solid  or  liquid  matter.     Though  Mr. 
Huggins,  an  eminent  authority,  inclines  to  attribute  the 
continuous  spectrum  to  stellar  light,  I  see  no  strong  rea- 
son in  the  phenomena  for  denying  that  both  solid  and 
liquid  matter  exist  in  a  luminous  condition  in  most  nebula?. 
Assuming,  as  I  have  done,  that  nebular  history  begins 
with  the  aggregation  of  cold  matter,  some  of  which  is 
analogous  to  that  forming  meteoroidal  trains,  there  would 
naturally  arrive  a  time  when,  by  collision  of  hard  constit- 
uents, and   condensation   of    gaseous   constituents,   heat 
would  be  developed.     This  would  sooner  or  later  originate 
gaseous   luminosity;    and  this  is  the   typical   condition. 
But  from  this,  by  peripheral  condensation,  must  arise  some 
amount  of  fire  mist;  and  the  very  process  of  volatilization 
implies  also  a  stage  of  fusion  passed.     This  fire  mist,  and 
this  antecedent  liquidity  would  afford  the  continuous  spec- 
trum.    The  double  spectrum  is  show^n  not  only  in  some 
continuous  nebuhp,  but  also  in  a  small  number  of  nebulous 
stars.     Some  nebuhi*,  as  heretofore  stated,  seem  to  undergo 
a  process  of  segregation  of  parts  by  curdling  and  accumu- 
lation apparently  around  nuclei.     They  become  then  clus- 
ters of  nebulous  stars,     (ycrtain  so-called  resolvable  ncbuhr 
present  this  condition.      This  seems  rather  a  collateral 
than  a  consecutive  phase,  since,  as  T  have  before  indicated, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  characterizing  nebulic  which  do  not 
rotate  and  annulate. 
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Finally,  we  have  to  consider  a  prenebular  stage.  Be- 
fore the  matter  of  tlie  nebula  is  collected  in  form  it  must 
exist  in  a  formless  or  chaotic  stage.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed the  phenomena  which  I  suppose  to  be  connected 
with  prenebular  conditions.  The  matter  is  diffused;  it  is 
cold;  it  is  composed  of  mineral  substances  aggregated  in 
masses,  at  least  in  part,  which  are  drawn  together  by 
mutual  attractions,  forming  distinct  groups  or  swarms 
which  are  further  aggregated  successively,  until  those  vast 
Helds  of  cosmical  stuff  are  accumulated  which  become 
luminous  nebulu^*  Perhaps  generally  the  aggregation 
into  masses  is  very  limited,  and  the  matter  exists  mostly 
as  widely  scattered  particles  or  molecules.  This  diffused 
and  unorganized  condition  of  primitive  world  stuff  answers 
to  the  chaos  conceived  by  Kant,  though  he  banished  it 
from  the  realm  in  which  cosmical  organization  has  taken 
place,  while  the  present  conception  supplies  all  the  spaces 
in  the  midst  of  the  worlds  with  these  seeds  of  cosmical 
organization. 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  inductively 
the  history  of  world  formation  to  any  remoter  point.  It 
is  certainly  possible  to  conceive  these  cosmical  atoms  as 
arising  out  of  some  transformation  of  the  ethereal  medium, 
and  more  than  once  expression  has  been  given  to  such  a 
speculation. t  But  we  know  too  little  of  the  nature  of 
ether  to  ground  a  scientific  inference  of  this  kind;  and  we 
certainly  have  no  knowledge  or  conception  of  any  con- 
dition of  matter  antecedent  to  that  in  which  it  possesses 
resistance,  weight  and  inertia.  The  attempt  to  go  farther 
involves  us  in  speculations  of  a  metaphysical  character 
respecting  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  and  this  is  a  field 
of  inquiry  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter. 

*  Sec  more  specifically.  Part  I,  ch.  1,  $  7. 

t  See  the  references  pp.  49,  50,  61.    A  later  article  by  A.  8.  Herschel  appears 
in  Nature,  xxvlli,  894-7,  July  26,  1883. 


CHAPTER  II.     , 

THE  COSMIC  CYCLE. 

Faciefl  totius  Uiiiver»i,  qtiamvirt  infinitis  modis  variet,  manet  tamen  semper 
eade  111.— Spinoza. 

Herm:lu>l,  en  obttervant  le»  iiel)uU'iit*e9  an  moyon  dc  ee*  puitfuans  unescopes,  a 
8uivi  k'ri  pro^ri'i^  do  leur  condcnmition  iion  »>ur  unc  f>enle,  cen  progr^s  ne  pouvant 
di'vonir  t>eii8ibloH  iM)ur  noun,  qtf  nprt-i*  de^  «>ioclet(;  niaiM  »ur  lenr  ensemble, 
cunimu  on  suit  dann  une  vanti'  foret  l'accroi»t)emcnt  dea  arbreet,  aur  leti  indi- 
vidus  dv  dlvtTsof*  Ago?,  qu'elle  renfcrino.— Laplack. 

^  1.  TUK  KEYS  OF  COMPARATIVE  GEOLOGV. 

THE  viows  presented  in  the  foregoing  chapters  direct 
attention  to  some  of  the  sublimest  considerations 
which  can  occupy  the  human  mind.  We  rise  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  interests  and  affairs  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  the  human  race,  not  alone  to  that  larg^er 
scope  of  events  which  constitutes  the  lifetime  of  the 
habitable  globe  which  endures  while  generations  and  na- 
tionalities conu^  and  disappear;  but  that  grander  concep- 
tion of  the  cycle  of  events  which  constitutes  the  round  of 
evolutions  awaiting  every  aggregation  of  cosmic  matter 
in  the  material  universe.  1  wish  to  impress  this  thought 
of  the  unity  of  cosmical  history,  and  lead  my  reader  to 
an  imj)ressive  apprehension  of  the  vastness  of  the  scheme 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  the  exaltation  of  constituting 
a  part  of  a  scheme  so  vast. 

The  possibility  of  rising  to  a  comprehension  of  a  sys- 
tem of  coordination  so  far  outreaching  in  time  and  space 
all  range  of  human  observation,  is  a  circumstance  which 
signalizes  the  power  of  man  to  transcend  the  limitations 
of  changing  and  inconstant  matter,  and  assert  his  superi- 
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ority  over  all  insentient  and  perishable  forms  of  being. 
There  is  method  in  the  succession  of  events,  and  in  the 
relation  of  coexistent  things,  which  the  mind  of  man 
seizes  hold  of;  and  by  means  of  this  as  a  clew,  he  runs 
back  or  forward  over  a»ons  of  material  history  of  which 
human  experience  can  never  testify.  Events  germinate 
and  unfold.  They  have  a  past  which  is  connected  with 
their  present,  and  we  feel  a  well  justified  confidence  that 
a  future  is  appointed  which  will  be  similarly  connected 
with  the  j)resent  and  the  past.  This  continuity  and  unity 
of  history  repeat  themselves  before  our  eyes  in  all  con- 
ceivable stages  of  progress.  The  phenomena  furnish  us 
the  grounds  for  the  generalization  of  two  laws  which  are 
truly  principles  of  scieutijic  divinatlony  by  which  alone 
the  human  mind  penetrates  the  sealed  records  of  the  past 
and  the  unopened  pages  of  the  future.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  law  of  evolution,  or,  to  phrase  it  for  our  purpose, 
the  laio  of  correlateiJ  successiveness  or  or(fani zed  history 
In  the  indlcidufffy  illustrate<l  in  the  (Oianging  phases  of 
every  single  maturing  system  of  results;  as  organic  struc- 
ture, human  civilization  or  world-growth.  The  second  is  the 
law  of  correlated  sinndtaneoKsness,  or  jyandlel  history  in 
many  IndivldualSy  whereby  many  particular  instances  of 
progressive  development  in  different  stages  of  maturity 
are  presented  simultaneously;  as  the  different  persons  in 
a  large  city  ext^mplify  simultaneously  the  stages  of  devel- 
opment attained  by  any  individual  on  every  day  of  his  life. 
Thus,  by  virtue  of  these  two  laws,  each  individual  under- 
going an  (evolution  finds  at  every  moment  its  entire  past  and 
future  recorded  in  the  present  of  other  individuals  belong- 
ing in  the  same  category.  The  man  of  mature  years  can 
turn  in  one  direction  and  study  the  stages  which  he  has 
])assod  through  from  earliest  infancy;  and  in  the  other  di- 
rection, the  stages  which,  in  the  course  of  nsiture,  he  will 
pass  through  to  remotest  old  age.    I  go  into  the  forest,  and 
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within  an  hour  trace  the  life  history  of  an  oak  all  the  way 
from  the  acorn  to  the  crumbling  veteran  of  three  hundred 
years.  An  ephemeron  intelligence  could  thus  write  the  his- 
tory of  a  tree  destined  to  endure  a  thousand  years.  It  is 
so  in  the  history  of  a  planet.  Man  is  an  ephemeron  com- 
pared with  the  lifetime  of  a  world;  but  while  he  endures^ 
he  notes  thousands  of  worlds  in  all  the  different  sta^s 
of  world-life,  and,  selecting  a  series  of  examples,  he  runs 
them  on  a  continuous  thread,  and  has  a  tale  of  evolu- 
tions which  span  a  million  years.  Individual  histories 
have  begun  at  different  periods  in  the  lapse  of  time;  and 
individual  histories,  whether  simultaneously  begun  or  not, 
have  been  accelerated  or  retarded  by  differences  in  the 
modifying  conditions. 

Our  earth  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development. 
It  happens  at  this  epoch  [to  be  a  habitable  world.  It  is 
supposable  that  its  present  state  has  persisted  from  eter- 
nity; and  this  was  the  belief  of  some  of  fhe  ancients,  as 
well  as  a  few  of  the  moderns.  Limited  observation,  how- 
ever, shows  that  changes  are  taking  place — that  a  history 
is  in  progress,  and  the  mind  demands  the  past  of  this  his- 
tory—  that  which  lies  back  of  the  observation  of  the 
individual,  or  even  of  the  race.  Now,  availing  ourselves 
of  the  law  of  parallel  history ,  we  study  the  phenomena 
of  beach  erosion  and  detrital  accumulation,  and  see  in 
these  a  picture  of  Silurian  times — of  geologic  changes 
consummated  thousands  of  years  before  even  our  race  had 
an  existence.  This  is  pure  geology.  But  nothing  in  the 
existing  phases  of  the  planet  can  reveal  the  history  of 
events  which  transformed  the  planet.  Bodily  transfor- 
mations obliterated  all  records  of  what  was  past.  Ge- 
ology has  perpetuated  terrestrial  history  only  by  the  fixed 
forms  of  enduring  rocks.  But  we  find  in  igneous  masses 
intimations  of  an  older  state,  whose  records  were  written 
upon  fluid  matter,  to  be  inevitably  effaced.     Here  is  the 
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limit  of  possible  geology.  But  we  learn  that  our  earth, 
as  a  whole,  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  planets;  that  these 
planets,  from  their  eoinnion  physical  relations,  must  have 
had  a  co)nt)ion  history;  that  before  they  were  planets, 
they  belonged  to  a  category  of  existence  of  which  the 
sun  is  a  type  and  a  remnant;  that,  probably,  in  some 
remoter  epoch  in  the  past  eternity^  all  the  suns  belonged 
to  a  category  of  existence  now  exemplified  in  irresolvable 
nebulrti;  and  we  hiarn  that  all  these  conditions  are  phases 
in  the  consummated  history  of  our  world  —  that  the 
investigation  of  them  is  at  the  same  time  cosmogony  and 
geology. 

The  fundamental  data  of  this  comparative  science  of 
world  growth  have  been  already  passed  under  review.* 
The  first  group  of  data  unites  the  earth,  the  planets  and 
the  satellites  in  a  single  category  of  existence.  The  com- 
munity of  movements,  forms  and  conditions  is  such  that 
we  feel  borne  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  may  be  de- 
termined as  to  the  past  or  future  conditions  of  our  world 
must  be  also  conditions  in  the  life  history  of  each  of  the 
other  planets.  These  relations  have  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  all  students  of  nature,  and  have  produced  in  the 
most  thoughtful  minds  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the 
members  of  the  Solar  System  constitute  but  one  family 
—  that  all  the  planets  and  satellites  must  have  had  a  com- 
mon starting  point.  This  conviction  has  found  expres- 
sion in  the  theories  propounded  by  Kepler,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  Kant,  Herschel  and  Laplace. 

The  most  recent  results  of  speculation  concerning  the 
progress  of  cosmical  evolution  1  have  set  forth  in  preced- 
ing chapters.  It  will  be  of  interest  now,  to  glance  from 
our  elevated  standpoint  over  the  whole  realm  of  cosmical 
existence  and  note  synoptically  the  stages  attained  by  the 
different  orders  of  worlds  in  human  times,  and  then  to 

♦  Part  11,  chapters  1-iv. 
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follow  tlic  current  of  events  onward  from  our  present  ter- 
restrial condition  toward  some  far-off  cosmical  finality.* 

J5  2.  TIIK  FINAL  GEXERALIZATIOX. 

MWn  was  ondlich  i^t.  wan  einou  Aiifan^  nnd  Uraprniig  hat,  hat  das  Merkmil 
cint* r  I'in^cschrfliikti'n  Nattir:  oa  iniirts  verjj^hen  uud  ein  Ende  haben. — Kaxt. 

1.  Staff fs  of  Worhl-ltfe,  —  The  deepest  principle  of 
change  in  cosnn'c  existence  is  expressed  by  the  word  eool- 
in<j.  The  broadest  physical  generalization  to  be  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  cosmical  realm  is  the  affirma- 
tion of  progressive  reduction  of  temperature.  The  his- 
tory of  a  v.'orld  is  a  history  of  cooling.  All  other  world- 
making  activities  come  into  play  concomitantly.  If  the 
process  of  cooling  transforms  also  a  vast  amount  of  me- 
chanical en(Mgy  into  the  form  of  heat,  it  is  always,  and 
necessarily,  Irss  in  amount  than  the  energy  lost  in  trans- 
forming it. 

The  three  great  cosmic  forces  are  heat  and  atomic  and 
molar  tittrarttonti.  To  these  should  probably  be  added 
rvpulahms. 

A  world's  lifetime,  with  its  incidents  and  consequents 
is  but  a  progressive  cooling.  Every  individual  world  in 
the  established  order  of  events,  passes  or  may  pass,  suc- 
cessively through  all  th(»  stages  and  phases  known  to 
cosmogony.  Cosmic  lifetimes  have  begun  at  different 
epochs,  and  proceed  at  different  rates  of  change.      Some 

♦Tlio  prosent  writrr's  ll^^t  publisIuMl  nltoinpt  to  gnicralizc  the  whole  couri^o 
of  cosmical  history  was  a  brocliiirt'  ontitltMl  The  Geolofjy  f^f  thf  Sfarn^  32  pp., 
limo,  Boston,  1872,  lu-inj:  N«».  7  of  "  Half  Hour  T{«'oroatiniis  in  Popular  Svienro," 
pp. '255  *28<i.  Almost  Kimnltani*ou'«ly  appcan'd  Mr.  Stani«*lasMt'niiicr:  /^  Ciel  gt'o- 
lo(j'iqiie,  proflromt  de  (i'oloifte  Compnne,  Pari*.,  IS71.  A  dofcriptivt'  trcutnuMit  of 
the  i-arly  ami  n'liiot*?  fjitiiro  history  of  oiir  world,  with  i;limpsi's  of  tho  oMiipHra- 
tivc  geology  of  our  f»yst«'iii  was  prcMMiti-d  by  thr  writer  in  Skrfchr^  of  Creation^ 
Idnio,  pp.  4.VJ,  with  illustraticms  New  York.  lH7l).  He  has  also  diHcu^Ticd  the 
eubject  in  Thf  Unity  of  the  Plnjniral  World,  Part  I,  Fnrfs  of  Co^xUfenct^ 
Part  II,  Fiictd  of  Sficoession^  Mcth.  (Quarterly  Review,  April,  1873,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1874. 
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began  so  far  back  in  eternity  or  have  proceeded  at  so 
rapid  a  rate,  that  their  careers  are  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  the  passing  age.  Some  are  even  now  awaking  into 
existence  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  worlds  are  beginning 
and  ending  continually.  Hence  cosmic  existence,  like  the 
kingdoms  of  organic  life,  presents  a  simultaneous  pano- 
rama of  a  completed  cycle  of  being.  A  taxonomic 
arrangement  of  the  various  grades  of  animal  existence 
presents  a  succession  of  forms  which  we  find  repeated  in 
the  embryonic  history  of  a  single  individual,  and  again 
in  the  succession  of  geological  types  ;  so  the  taxonomy 
of  th(*  heavens  is  both  a  cosmic  embryology  and  a  cosmic 
palaeontology. 

Jn  endeavoring  to  present  by  way  of  r6sum6,  a  syste- 
matic or  developmental  arrangement  of  cosmical  condi- 
tions, our  thoughts  fix  at  once  upon  four  general  stages 
of  world-life.  These  are  first,  the  Chaotic  or  Prenebular  ; 
second,  the  Nebular  Stage  ;  third,  the  Solar  Stage  ;  and 
fourth,  the  Planetary  Stage.  Under  the  last  three  we  may 
readily  discriminate  several  phases  of  progress.  It  prob- 
ably is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  human  knowl- 
edge, to  arrange  these  phases  in  a  final  consecutive  order. 
Probably  some  phases  are  i)arallel  with  others,  instead  of 
consecutive.  Nevertheless,  a  developmental  arrangement 
is  a  desideratum  ;  and  the  inexpert  reader  will  be  thank- 
ful for  a  svstematic  exhibit  of  the  best  results  science  has 
as  yet  attained,  or  even  for  the  following  r6sum6  of  the 
discussions  and  conjectures  ventured  upon  in  the  present 

work. 

I.   CHAOTIC  sta<;e. 

Cosmical  dust.  Cosmical  atoms  promiscuously  dis- 
persed in  space  ;  gathering  themselves  in  groups  large 
and  small  ;  forming  meteorSy  nif'teoroidal  trains  and  prob- 
ably comets;  in  their  larger  aggregations  becoming 
nebular  dust,  either  cold  or  partially  heated. 
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II.    NEBULAR   STAGE. 

1.  Normal  Nebular  Phase. — Faintly  Inmiiioas  matter 
ooDsisting  perhaps  of  minora!  mist  formed  of  incandes- 
cent liquid  or  solid  particles  floating  in  a  luminouSy  g^aa- 
eous  medium,  or  of  stony  particles  and  massea  whose 
mutual  collisions  develop  heat  and  incandescent  gaaea. 
Spectrum  consisting  of  one,  two,  three  or  four  brig^ht 
lines,  or  perhaps  of  five  or  more,  revealing  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  sometimes  superposed  on  a 
faint  continuous  spectrum.  Density  low  and  heat  less 
than  that  of  our  sun.  Exemplified  in  certain  irresolyable 
nebulae. 

Note. — The  thermal  incandescence  of  the  normal  nebula  remains 
to  be  fully  established. 

2.  Nebular  Fire  Mist. — Mineral  mist  increased  in  quan- 
tity, but  a  gaseous  medium  still  predominant.  Condensa- 
tion and  evolution  of  heat  in  progress.  Spectrum  of 
bright  lines  superposed  on  a  faint  continuous  spectrum, 
showing  presence  of  fire  mist. 

A.  Continuous  fire  mist.  Tlie  nebular  mass  remains  homogen- 
eous and  its  luminous  coiistituents  mostly  gaseous.  Certain 
irresolvable  neJfulae^  as  H.  4,374.  Also  a  small  number  of 
stars,  as  Gannna  of  (^assiopupia  and  Beta  of  the  Lyre. 

Annulations  jwrhaps  Ijegin  in  this  phase.  The  primitive 
nebula  may  thus  be  resolved  into  solar  nebulie  in  which  other 
annulations  succeed;  or  if  the  mass  is  insufficient,  it  may 
procee<l  with  only  the  evolutions  of  a  solar  nebula.  Annular^ 
and  probably  spiral  and  falcate  nebula*  btilong  here,  the  two 
latter  illustrating  a  disturbed  state  of  annulation.  Satur- 
nian  rings  persisting  like  a  preserved  embryo,  exemplifying 
the  form  but  not  the  stage. 

B.  Discontinuous  fire  mist.  Plia<?e  parallel  with  A.  Nebula  un- 
dergoing segregation  and  accumulation  around  local  nuclei 
without  annulation.  Also,  entire  nebuhe  slowly  condensing 
around  single  nuclei.  Certain  resolvable  nebulft  (compare 
nebula  in  Draco). 

3.  Nucleating  Phase. —  Distinct  central  condensation. 
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Photospheric  matter  increased,  but  the  gaseous  medium 
predominant.  Bright  lines  over  a  continuous  spectrum. 
Sun  systems  and  planetary  segregations  past  the  stage  of 
annulation.  Planetary  7iehulai,  especially  H.  838,  H.  464, 
H.  2,098  and  H.  2,241.*  Also  Nebulous  Stars,  as  H.  450. 
4.  Nucleated  Phase, —  Condensation  more  advanced. 
Temperature  and  luminosity  of  the  fire  mist  so  increased 
that  the  absorbent  power  of  the  gaseous  atmosphere  is 
precisely  neutralized  and  the  spectrum  is  continuous. 
Point  of  transition  from  bright-line  spectra  to  dark-line 
spectra.  Phase  ol)sorved  probably,  in  certain  star  clusters, 
and  most  resolvable  nulnilw, 

XoTK. — The  continuous  spect-rum  may,  in  some  cases,  be  only 
apparent,  the  fineness  of  the  lines  rendering  them  invisible  with  exist- 
ing instruments. 

III.     STELLAR    STAGE. 

1.  Sirian  Phase, —  Increased  condensation  and  in- 
creased heat.  Atmosphere  increased  in  volume  and  ten- 
sion. Absorbent  capacity  exceeds  the  emissive.  Spec- 
trum continuous  and  crossed  by  four  dark  lines  having  an 
extraordinary  breadth.    White  Stars  (Secchi's  First  Type). 

Note. — The  muss  of  the  star,  independently  of  its  age,  would  in- 
fluence the  tension  of  the  absorlwnt  medium,  and  hence  the  width  of 
the  dark  lines.  We  eainiot  be  certain,  therefore,  from  spectroscopic 
indications,  that  this  phase  precedes  the  next.  Guided  by  color 
alone,  the  white  stars  should  precede  tlie  yellow. 

2.  Capellar  Phasf. — Absorbent  atmosphere  reduced 
in  depth  and  consequent  tension,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  very  numerous  dark  absorption  lines  of  normal 
breadth.  Spectrum  identical  with  normal  spectrum  of  the 
sun.      Yellow  Stars  (Secchi's  Second  Type). 

Some  fixed  stars  in  the  last  two  phases,  the  centres  of 
cosmic  svstems.  Some  have  attendant  worlds  still  lumi- 
nous.     Sir i us  is  a  sun  with  four  still   luminous  planets. 

*  Thutfc  detsignatiotis  refer  to  Herschers  Catalogue  of  Nebule. 
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Prort/oHy  Rifjely  AldefKtrcuiy  AreturuSy  Antares^  C  Cttn" 
vriy  etc.,  have  each  one  or  more.  Some  of  these  com- 
panions have  still  smaller  attendants,  as  fi  ZtUpiy  ^  Xyr^, 
^  Canvriy  VZ  Lyncis,  0  Orionis,  These  are  still  luminous 
satellites. 

3.  Solar  Phase, —  Photospheric  matter  copious.  At- 
mosphere in  a  high  state  of  activity,  and  still  causing  a 
spectrum  of  dark  lines.  The  heated  nucleus  ejecting 
gases  through  the  photosphere,  which  fall  back,  on  cooling, 
and  form  dark  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  photosphere. 
Incipient  varial)ility. 

A.  Phtu*t'    of   the    /^asooiis    nucleus   continually    diminishing. 
Probably  our  own  sun. 

B.  ]*liase  of  tho  molten  nucleus  continually  increasing.     This 

suc'('(»e<ling  phase  A. 

1.  l^artahle  Phast, —  Photosphere  perioilically  dark- 
ened by  the  condensation  of  large  amounts  of  macular 
matter.  Probably  appri>aching  total  liquefaction.  Spec- 
trum as  in  Second  Phase,  but  with  numerous  nebulous 
bands  briirhtcst  im  the  s'uh  tofrard  the  red.  Periodic  and 
Trrrtfidar  Sfars  (Sccchi's  Third  Type).  Some  variable 
stars  probably  advanced  to  incipient  incrustation. 

5.  Jfoltffi  Phanr. — Photospheric  matter  exhausted  by 
precipitation.  Absorbent  media  greatly  reduced.  A  mol- 
ten globe.  Spectrum  continuous.  Probably  some  of  the 
Sftrr  C/a^sfers  iiud  /irsolrifNe  Xehfda\ 

(5.    Inrrustiijc   Phase, —  Early  periods  of    incrustation. 

The  light  be(!omes  ruddy.    Incipient  darkeiiing.    Spectrum 

of  dark  lines,  but  crosmid  by  three  bright  bands,  brightest 

on  the  side  totrard  the  v inlet.     Red  Stars  (Secchi's  Fourth 

Type). 

NoTK. — I  am  much  in  doiibt  couccrniii^  the  proper  position  of 
the  *'iv(l  stars."  Their  spectra,  unless  some  explanation  can  be 
pivrn,  would  place  them  between  th«»  Nebular  and  Stellar  Stages.  I 
assume, 'therefore,  that  the  early  incnislive  phase  is  one  which  pre- 
sents the  repnxluction  or  fresh  dis<;ngagement,  of  some  enveloping 
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absorbent  modiiim.  I  have  already  recorded  my  conviction  that  it 
is  a  phjise  of  aqueous  coinlensation  and  aqueous  gaseity — the  pre- 
hide  of  the  stormy  |Kjriml. 

7.  Kru]>tive  Phase. — Crust  so  darkened  as  to  be  invisi- 
ble as  a  star;  but  disrupted  at  intervals,  giving  spasmodic 
luminosity,  which  shines  through  an  atmosphere  of  aque- 
ous vapor  and  gas.  Spectrum  continuous,  and  crossed  by 
dark  lines  like  the  solar  spectrum,  with  a  superposed 
spectrum  of  four  bright  lines.  Temporary  StarSy  also  / 
Casslopif'W'y  ^  Lynt'  (variable)  and  rj  Argus  (Secchi's  Fifth 

Type*)- 

XoTE. — The  phenomena  of  a  tem|>orary  star  may  recur  many 
times  during  the  proj^ress  of  tlie  phmetary  phases,  and  thus  give  the 
star  a  remotely  periodic  character.* 

IV.     PLANETARY  STAGE. 

1.  Jovian  Phase, — The  incrustive  j)hase  has  passed 
into  the  stormy  ])hase.  A  water  mist  condenses  in  the 
peripheral  regions,  as  formerly  the  fire  mist  appeared.  It 
gathers  into  a  vaporous  envelope  constituting  a  true  atmos- 
phere or  nephelosphere.  This  precipitates  an  aqueous 
rain,  the  homologue  of  the  molten  rain  of  earlier  times. 

A.  Plijise  of  fa<ling  luminosity.  Crust  not  yet  <larkened  or  cool 
rnough  to  receive  the  rains.     Phase  of  Jupiter. 

P.  Phase  of  the  primeval  ocean.  Protophytic  and  later,  proto- 
zoic  lif»s  on  i)lanets  otherwise  suitably  conditioned. 

*^.  Icrrestn'al  Phase. — Aqueous  precipitation  periodi- 
cal.    Cyclonic  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  perhaps  the 

*  Thr  writrr  is  fully  aware  of  tin*  insuflicioncy  of  the  known  data  for  corrc- 
lnliii<;  \\\v  various  phnsrs  of  conniical  niaitiT,  and  of  the  ranhncei*  of  hin  own 
ntti'inpt  to  do  wljat  has  not  hern  attempted  hy  the  masters  of  stellar  physics. 
We  need  to  know  much  more  yet  respj'ctin^  the  relati<msof  spectra  to  tempera- 
ture, pressure  and  molecular  arranirement :  and  also,  in  view  of  the  anah>gie9 
drawn  from  litrht  in  Gei.-lerian  tuhes,  more  of  the  connection  between  the  ten- 
hi<)n  of  the  rk-rtrie  current  aiul  the  lemiHTature  and  density  of  the  pis  made 
luminous  hy  the  electric  discharge.  The  reader,  nevertheless,  who  will  avoid 
placinj;  too  much  stn'ss  upon  the  details  of  the  foregoing  arrangement,  will  ob- 
tain a  correct  impression  of  the  great  fact  of  progressive  changes  in  cosniical 
matter. 
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homologiies  of  those  which  cause  solar  maculations.  Period 
of  orpaiiit*  life,  embracing  its  culmination.  The  Earthy 
aii<i  possibly  Yenn»  and  some  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 

15.  Martud  PhnM\ — Planetary  senescence.  Dimin- 
ished vapors  and  infrequent  rains.  Encroaching^  cold. 
Decline  of  organic  development.  Mars^  and  possibly  the 
J(frian  Sftft'/litfif, 

4.  Si/nrhrotiiHtir  P/mae. — ^Tidal  retardation  of  rotar^' 
motion  progressing,  and  reaching  its  finality.  3Ioon^  and 
probably  all  the  olfhr  sat*  If  it  es, 

XoTK. — Tliis  is  not  a  tnio  coiisc*(Mitive  phai-sc  connected  ^ith  the 
I)n)^n,'>s  of  inln'n.'iit  or  developmental  change,  but  a  state  growing 
nut  of  relations  to  other  boilies.  It  may  be  n'ache<l  sooner  or  later, 
aceonling  to  the  etliciency  of  the  tidal  action  exortcd. 

").  Lmmr  Ph'iA*'. —  Planetary  death.  Disappearance 
of  a(HH'ous  vapors  and  total  absorption  of  water  and  at- 
mosphere. Kxtinetioii  of  organization.  Final  refrigera- 
tion, exeniplirK.Ml  in  the  Monn.  In  bodies  with  an  excess 
of  water  and  air,  the  surface  bt^comes  ice-covered  and  the 
copious  atmosphere  remains  lad(»n  with  frozen  vapors. 
Stftt/ffi,  (I'tnn/s  and  N^eptu}i4  and  their  satelUtes. 

However  conjectural  sonn^  ])arts  of  the  foregoing  ar- 
rangement may  be,  then'  is  littlr  doubt  that  its  g'eneral 
t<*nor  ex))ress«*s  a  fact  in  the?  aspects  of  the  universe.  This 
I  have  endeavored  to  explain  and  impress.  We  know 
enough  of  the  pbasc^s  of  matter  in  the  different  provinces 
of  space  to  feci  cprtain  that  they  represent  progressive 
stages  in  the  natural  evolution  of  matter  as  such.  Whether 
seen  in  nebula,  star,  sun,  planet  or  satellite,  it  is  a  phase 
in  a  connnon  history,  the  earliest  periods  of  which  are  as 
truly  a  ]iart  of  tin*  history  of  oiir  world  as  the  achieve- 
ments of  Alfred  the  Great  arc  a  ])art  of  the  history  of 
communities  of  American  birth. 

().  Snnir  /ufh//  JhfhtrtinnH. — These  views  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  upon  our  minds  a  profound  impression  of 
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the  unity  of  the  universe,  both  in  its  spatial  extent  and  its 
historical  development.  When  we  combine  with  these 
evidences  the  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  common 
ether  or  other  luminiferous  medium,  and  of  the  supremacy, 
everywhere,  of  the  universal  law  of  gravitation,  we  are 
placed  in  possession  of  an  overwhelming  demonstration  of 
the  identity  of  the  government  which  controls  natural 
events  upon  our  planetary  abode,  and  in  departments  of 
space  so  remote  that  light  occupies  hundreds  of  years  in 
traversing  the  distance.  Whatever  intelligence,  power  or 
goodness  may  seem  to  be  exemplified  in  the  ordinations  of 
terrestrial  affairs,  is  not  less  certainly  illustrated  in  the 
phenomena  which  we  trace  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
visible  universe,  and  to  the  remotest  conceivable  com- 
mencement of  material  history.  The  intelligent  Power 
whose  supreme  control  is  recognized  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  personal  experience  is  one  through  stretches  of 
space  and  time  which,  to  human  faculties,  are  infinite. 

The  study  of  stellar  geology  leaves  us  with  another 
reflection.  Every  phase  of  matter  seen  in  the  universe  is 
a  transient  one.  The  various  phases  sustain  demonstrably 
some  sort  of  historical  relation  to  each  other.  These 
states  of  matter  are  progressive.  We  trace  them  back- 
ward toward  earlier  conditions  —  toward  an  earliest  con- 
dition, beyond  which  we  know  7w  possibility  of  cosmical 
existence.  From  that  condition  to  the  present  is  but  a 
finite  career,  however  vast  the  interval  appears  expressed 
in  numbers.  The  history  began  in  time;  it  does  not  come 
down  to  us  from  eternity.  The  material  organisin  is, 
therefore,  originated  in  time.  Now,  when  we  carry  our 
thoughts  back  to  that  primal  condition  indicated,  we  must 
necessarily  perceive  that  it  existed  absolutely  unchanged 
and  unprogressive  from  all  eternity,  or  the  matter  itself 
which  exemplifies  it  did  not  exist  from  eternity.  But  we 
have  not  the  slightest  scientific  ground  for  assuming  that 
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matter  existed  in  a  certain  condition  from  all  etemityy 
and  only  began  undergoing  its  changes  a  few  millions  or 
billions  of  years  ago.  The  essential  activity  of  the  pow- 
ers ascribed  to  it  forbids  the  thought.  For  all  that  wa 
know — and,  indeed,  as  the  conclusion  from  all  that  we 
know — primal  matter  began  its  progressive  changes  on 
the  morning  of  its  existence.  As,  therefore,  the  series  of 
changes  is  demonstrably  finite,  the  lifetime  of  matter  itself 
is  necessarily  finite.  There  is  no  real  refuge  from  this 
conclusion;  for,  if  we  suppose  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent cycle  to  have  been  only  a  restitution  of  an  older  order 
effected  by  the  operations  of  natural  causes,  and  suppose 
—  what  science  is  unable  to  comprehend  —  that  older 
order  to  be  a  similar  reinauguration,  and  so  on  indefinitely 
through  the  past,  we  only  postpone  the  predication  of  an 
absolute  beginning,  since,  by  all  the  admissions  of  modem 
scientific  philosophy,  it  is  a  necessity  of  nature  tx>  run 
down.  No  former  condition  is  completely  reproduced. 
The  total  energy  in  the  cosmic  organism  diminishes.  A 
finality  is  impending,  and  hence  a  past  eternity  would 
have  sufficed  to  reach  it  an  eternity  since,  and  we  should 
not  be  witnesses  of  the  continued  progress  of  events. 
Whatever  process  from  an  infinite  beginning  involved  an 
end  is  now  a  process  ended,  not  continuing.  The  conclu- 
sion is  unavoidable  that  the  cosmic  organism  began  in 
time,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  matter  is  limited  in 
the  past. 

The  dependent  existence  and  finite  origin  of  matter 
are  revealed  in  its  ultimate  constitution.  The  scenes 
which  we  have  been  contemplating  are  characterized  by 
ceaseless  nutation  and  transformation.  The  very  notion 
of  an  evolution  presupposes  this.  The  progressive  activ- 
ity of  nature's  forces  continually  rebuilds  the  material 
organism.  The  old  disintegrates  and  reappears  trans- 
formed.    Nothing  is  permanent.     The  ponderous  forms  of 
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Worlds  come  and  go.  Suns  are  kindled  and  extinguished. 
Constellations  spread  the  floor  of  heaven  for  a  time,  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  seonic  march  of  events.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  eternity  how  many  cycles  of  world-life  have  been 
spent;  what  vicissitudes  has  each  molecule  of  matter 
experienced;  how  many  stations  has  it  occupied,  how 
many  functions  performed.  But  we  pause.  This  very 
witness  of  cosmic  changes  testifies  to  something  perma- 
nent and  changeless.  The  molecule  has  not  changed. 
As  hydrogen,  as  silica,  as  water,  or  other  form  of  matter, 
it  maintains  its  identity  in  all  the  worlds,  in  all  the  re- 
motest spaces  of  the  realm  of  cosmic  existence.  It  throbs 
in  Sirius  with  the  same  signal  as  in  Capella.  Its  vibra- 
tions are  measured  by  the  same  infinitesimal  in  Orion  and 
in  the  sun,  and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  experimenter. 
The  quartz  molecule  which  forms  the  gravel  of  the  garden 
walk  is  the  same  which  slept  for  ages  in  the  masses  of  Ar- 
chiran  quartzite.  When  the  quartzite  came  into  existence, 
the  molecule  was  ancient.  It  had  taken  part  in  the  history 
of  the  molten  ages  of  the  planet;  it  had  been  part  of  the 
primordial  fire  mist  in  which  the  first  lines  of  cosmic 
organization  were  traced.  It  grows  into  nothing  else;  it 
grew  out  of  nothing  else;  it  is  primordial,  completed  and 
j)orfect.  It  was  not,  like  everything  else,  compounded;  it 
was  not  evolved;  it  does  not  disintegrate  or  become  effete. 
The  mutations  which  we  have  traced  belong  to  the  fortns 
of  matter.  The  molecule  belongs  to  a  different  category 
of  existence.  If  we  conceive  the  molecule  resolvable  into 
atoms,  then  the  conclusion  remains  of  the  atoms.  Be- 
tween the  changeful  and  the  changeless  is  an  infinite 
gulf.  And  with  all  their  qualities  of  permanence  and 
indestructibility  and  perfection  and  uniformity,  the  mole- 
cule has  been  multiplied  by  millions  of  millions  of  mil- 
lions—  each  molecule  cast  in  the  same  mould,  endued 
with  the  same  form,  animated  by  the  same  energies. 
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How  has  it  been  multiplied?  In  a  universe  oi^nized 
through  processes  of  evolution,  what  is  the  origin  of  a 
thing  unevoived  ?  In  a  world  of  effects  and  causes,  what 
is  the  cause  of  a  thing  which  had  no  antecedent  ?  Our 
thought  here  trembles  on  the  primal  verge  of  being. 
Beyond — is  the  abyss  of  nothingness;  hem  —  are  the 
seeds  of  a  universe.  These  are  not  grown  in  the  nursery 
of  the  natural  world. 

Finally,  as  just  intimated,  the  future  life  of  cosmical 
organization  is  as  clearly  set  within  limits  as  its  past. 
There  is  an  ultimate  goal  toward  which  all  cosmical 
matter  is  tending.  That  goal  is  not  the  actual  condition 
of  our  world,  for  we  see  here  everything  in  a  state  of 
change;  and  the  moon  exemplifies  an  ulterior  state.  It 
cannot  be  the  Lunar  phase,  for  even  there  solar  light  and 
heat,  and  terrestrial  influences,  and  universal  gravitation, 
and  meteoric  matter,  and  a  pervading  ether,  are  all  con- 
spiring to  disturb  the  condition  of  absolute  repose.  The 
finality  lies  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  distant 
future.  What  it  may  be  we  can  only  conjecture;  but  one 
impending  stage  of  all  cosmical  matter  is  positively  writ- 
ten upon  the  face  of  the  moon.  Not  only  must  our  own 
planet  reach  finally  that  refrigerated  and  inhospitable  con- 
dition, but  the  sun  itself  must  ultimately  fade  to  a  dark- 
ened planet  and  become  extinguished  in  the  heavens. 

These  thoughts  summon  into  our  immediate  presence 
the  measureless  past  and  the  measureless  future  of  mate- 
rial history.  They  seem  almost  to  open  vistas  through 
infinity,  and  to  endow  the  human  intell(»ct  with  an  exist- 
ence and  a  vision  exempt  from  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space  and  finite  causation,  and  lift  it  up  toward  a  sublime 
apprehension  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  whose  dwelling 
place  is  eternity. 


PART  IV. 


eyolxjtio:n^  of  cosmogonic 

doctrine. 


LeB  Savants  sont  de  nos  jours  unanimes  h  admettre  qae  notre  lyBUme 
solaire  est  dfl  k  la  condensation  d'une  n^bulease  qai  ^tendait  aatrefois  au-deU 
des  limites  occupi^es  actuellement  par  les  plan^tes  le  pins  lointainet  *  *  * 
La  th^orie  *  *  «  a  ^t^  bien  confirm^,  et,  pour  ainsi  dire,  demontr^  par  la 
d^couverte  des  n^buleuses  gazeuses.—  Le  P^re  Skccbi. 


PAET  IT. 


EVOLrTTOX  OF   COSMOGOXIC   DOCTRINE. 


WHEX  a  frre&t  theory  has  grown  into  existence,  and 
the  general  assent  of  competent  judges  has  con- 
v(»rted  a  sublime  conception  from  the  state  of  a  provi- 
sional hypothesis  to  the  position  of  a  strengthening  doc- 
trine,  there  is  unusual  interest  in  glancing  over  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  noting  the  actual  steps  by  which  the 
guess  became  theory,  and  the  theory,  doctrine.  I  shall 
therefore  supplement  the  subject  of  nebular  cosmogony 
with  a  concise  historical  sketch.  This  I  think  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  reader  because  cosmological  science  has 
now  attained  such  a  position  that  every  intelligent  person 
should  possess  some  information  respecting  the  exact 
views  of  Kant,  Ilerschel  and  T.aplace,  the  chief  founders 
of  this  science  as  now  accepted  ;  while  no  adequate  sum- 
mary of  their  speculatioiis  —  most  especially  those  of 
Kant  —  is  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  general  reader. 

5jii 


CTI  AFTER  I. 

PRE-KANTIAN    SPECULATIONS. 

i^  1.  GREEK  PIIIIiOSOPHERS. 

THE  familiar  phenomena  of  whirlwinds,  whirlpools 
and  eddies  seem  to  have  suggested  to  reflecting 
minds  in  all  ages,  the  possibility  of  some  vortical  theory 
for  the  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  world.  The 
diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
early  submitted  to  an  attempt  at  solution  based  succes- 
sively upon  Eudoxian,  Hipparchian  and  Ptolemaic  systems 
of  cycles  and  epicycles.  When  the  Copernican  theory 
began  to  gain  a  foothold,  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted 
that  the  method  of  vortices  was  the  method  of  the  heav- 
ens. We  now  understand  how  the  mutual  actions  of  the 
numerous  bodies  in  the  material  universe  must  result  in  a 
general  and  most  intricate  network  of  virtual  revolutions 
about  centres  of  gravity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  an  axis 
was  taught  by  the  Pythagorean  Hicetas,  probably  as 
early  as  500  B.C.  It  was  also  taught  by  his  pupil  Ec- 
phantus,  and  by  Heraclides,  a  pupil  of  Plato.  The  im- 
mobility of  the  sun  and  the  orbital  rotation  of  the  earth 
were  shown  by  Aristarchus  of  Samos  as  early  as  281  B.C., 
to  be  suppositions  accordant  with  facts  of  observation. 
The  heliocentric  theory  was  also  taught,  about  150  B.C., 
by  Seleucus  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.*  It  is  said  also 
that  Archimedes,  in  a  work   entitled    PsmnmiteSy  incul- 

*  Compare  Who  well:  Ifisfory  of  Uie  Inductive  Sciences^  Am.  ed.  i,  259; 
Delambre:  Astro nomie  Ancle nn€, 
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catcd  the  Iielioeentric  theory.  The  sphericity  of  the 
i*arth  was  distinctly  taught  by  Aristotle,  who  appealed 
for  proof  to  the  figure  of  the  earth^s  shadow  on  the  moon 
in  eclipses.*  The  same  idea  was  defended  by  Pliny,  f 
These  vi(?\vs  seem  to  have  been  lost  from  knowledge  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  In  1856,  Sir  John  Maunde- 
villc  in  liis  remarkable  book  of  travels  distinctly  and  in- 
telligently revived  the  ancient  idea,  J  In  1346,  Nicolaus 
C.'usanus  wrote  a  work  §  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Greeks 
was  scientifically  defended.  Tims  was  opened  the  way 
for  Copernicus.  I 

The  introduction  of  the  vortical  conception  into  theo- 
ries of  the  origin  of  things  dates  from  an  antiquity  equallv 
high.  According  to  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomena3,  who  was 
born  about  500  H.(\,  the  primitive  condition  of  things 
was  a  heterogeneous  commixture  of  substances  which 
continued  motionless  and  unorganized  for  an  indefinite 
period.  "Then  the  Mind  began  to  work  upon  it,  commu- 
nicating to  it  motion  and  order. •'^  The  Mind  first  effected 
(/  revolcing  inntion  at  a  single  point  ;  but  ever-increasing 
masses  were  gradually  brought  within  the  sphere  of  this 
motion,  which  is  still  incessantly  extending  farther  and 
farther  in  the  infinite  realm  of  matter.  As  the  first  conse- 
quence of  this  revolving  motion,  the  elementary  contra- 
ries, fire  and  air,  water  and  earth,  were  separated  from 
each  other.  But  a  complete  separation  of  dissimilar, 
and  union  of  similar  elements  was  far  from  being  hereby 
attained,  and  it  was  necessary  that  within  each   of  the 

*  ArlBtotle:  l)e  Cn-lo,  lib.  ii.  cnp.  xiv. 
t  PUn y :  Natural  J/hfory,  li,  6V 

♦  7hf  Voiage  and  Travalle  of  Sir  John  Maumleville,  Kt.,  frofJ  the  o«I.  of 
1725.    London.  IWiO.    Chap,  xvli,  cspfcinlly  pp.  180-182.  ^ 

S  De  Docta  IgnorantUt.  ''^.^ 

Aryiibatto,  an  Imllan  antronomer.  about  1.'I22,  A.D.,  and  wmif  of  \x\^  orSP' 
trvnicn.  are  ^aid,  howovor,  to  havi'  tan^jht  the  hellocontrlc  doctnne.     Dr.i.^*^ 
IntfVectual  Devdopm^nt  of  Europe,  1-15. 

«  Aristotlo  :  Phyitlca.  vlli,  1.    Al«),  Diog.  Laertiiin:  JMfm. 
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masses  resulting  from  this  first  act,  the  same  process 
should  be  repeated."  *  The  views  of  Leucippus,  and  of 
Democritus,  his  disciple,  promulgated  about  430  B.C., 
present  a  closer  relation  to  some  aspects  of  the  modern 
nebular  theory.  They  maintained  that  space  was  eter- 
nally filled  with  atoms  actuated  by  an  eternal  motion. 
The  weight  of  the  larger  atoms  forced  them  downward, 
while  simultaneously  the  lighter  ones  were  thrust  upward. 
Mutual  collisions  produced  lateral  movements.  Thus 
rotary  motion  was  generated,  **  which  extending  farther 
and  farther,  occasioned  the  formation  of  worlds."  f  These 
views  were  extended  by  Epicurus  and  the  Roman  Lu- 
cretius,! though  by  them  the  lateral  motion  of  the  atoms 
was  ascribed  to  choice — a  conception  of  the  animated 
nature  of  atoms  which  has  been  revived  again  and  again, 
and  especially  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Gassendi 
and  Leibnitz,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Rosmini, 
Campanella,  Bruno  and  Maupcrtuis. 

§  2.   SPFXULATIOXS  OP  KEPLER. 

The  celebrated  Kepler,  about  1595,  devised  a  curious 
hypothesis  which  made  use  of  a  vortical  movement  within 
the  solar  system.  The  conception  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion had  come  down  from  the  epoch  of  Empedocles,  by 
whom  they  were  designated  "love"  and  "hate;"  but  to 
the  time  of  Kepler,  no  interaction  between  masses  of  mat- 
ter had  been  distinctly  recognized  which  was  generically 
different  from  magnetism.  When,  therefore,  Kepler  pro- 
jected a  theory  employing  attraction  and  repulsion,  he 
attributed  these  actions  to  cosmical  magnetism.  The  sun 
was  regarded  by  him  as  a  great  magnet  revolving  on  an 

♦  Ueberwcg :  Iliitory  of  Philosophy^  1,  66. 

t  These  views  seem  to  have  been  quite  deflnlti*ly  formulated  by  Leuclppus, 

though  they  are  generally  attributed  to  Democritus.  See  Diogenes  Laertius :  Live*. 

X  Similar  theories  were  long  afterward  entertained  by  Torricelli  and  Galileo. 
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axis  whose  position  had  been  determined  by  the  Divine 
Being.*  The  solar  substance  was  immaterial,  and  sent 
forth  radially  an  emanation  of  the  same  substance. 
These  radiations  rotated  with  the  sun,  and  thus  consti- 
tuted a  vortex.  The  wiiole  surface  of  the  sun  was  re- 
garded as  attractive,  while  the  centre  was  repulsive. 
These  two  forces  were  everywhere  in  equilibrium,  and 
hence  a  planet  in  any  appointed  position  would  be  retained 
constantly  at  its  moan  distance,  and  would  be  carried 
around  the  sun  in  its  vortex.  The  departure  of  the  plane- 
tary paths  from  the  circular  form  was  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  each  planet  had  one  attractive  side  and 
one  repulsive  side^  and  that  these  were  turned  alternately 
toward  the  sun.  Thus  when  the  attractive  side  was  turned 
toward  the  sun,  the  planet  approat^hed  a  perihelion,  and 
when  the  opposite  side  was  thus  turned,  the  planet  retired 
to  its  aphelion.  The  deviation  of  the  orbital  plane  from 
the  e(|uatorial  plane  of  the  sun  was  accounted  for  b}'^  the 
supposition  that  the  planot  was  furnished  with  certain 
Mil)res"  which,  acting  like  a  rudder  against  the  sea  of 
solar  emanations,  guided  tht^  body  above  or  below  the 
plane  of  the  solar  equator.  Kepler,  perceiving  that  the 
motion  of  the  central  sun  must  in  time  be  diminished  and 
exhausted,  provided  for  its  constant  restoration  by  the 
perpetual  care  of  the  Creator,  or  by  the  .assistance  of  a 
spirit  designated  for  that  cmj)l()ynHMit. 

A  hypothesis  more  fanciful,  and  less  in  accord  with  the 
requirements  of  physical  princij)les  has  not  been  offered  in 
ancient  or  modern  times. 

i^:J.   TlIK  VoRTICAIi  TIIKOKV  OF  DESrAUTKS. 

ily  far  the  ablest  expositor  of  a  vortical  conception  of 
the  universe,  without  osttMisible  a))pea}  to  universal  attrac- 

♦S(?e  (Jrfjfory:  Kl*'fMnt»  of  Antronomyt  Sfc.  10,  Prop.  W;  Delambre:  At- 
tronomU  du  Moyen  Age. 
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tion,  was  Descartes.*  He  assumed,  in  brief,  that  infinite 
space  is  filled  with  infinite  matter;  that  matter  was  origi- 
nally in  a  chaotic,  formless  condition;  that  the  cosmical 
bodies  arose  at  first  from  vortical  motions  in  the  original 
mass.  These  bodies  float  in  the  rotating  matter  like  a  sleep- 
ing traveller  i!i  a  ship  at  sea.  Gravitation  was  not  recog- 
nized, and  all  physical  phenomena  were  explained  by  the 
laws  of  pressure  and  impulsion  alone. 

More  particularly,  Descartes  supposed  that  all  matter 
was  in  the  beginning  divided  by  God  into  particles  of 
nearly  equal  size.  They  were  small  and  were  actuated  by 
motions  about  their  own  centres.  Not  being  in  absolute 
contact,  the  universal  substance  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
fluid.  Groups  of  particles  rotated  also,  about  other  cen- 
tres remote  from  each  other  and  thus  established  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  vortices.  Mutual  friction  reduced 
the  particles  to  globules  of  various  sizes,  which  he  desig- 
nates "  particles  of  the  second  element."  The  matter  of  the 
**  first  element "  consisted  of  minute  parts  rubbed  from 
the  corners  of  the  globules.  This  matter  rotated  with 
great  rapidity.  Its  abundance  was  more  than  sufiicient  to 
fill  the  interstices  between  the  globules,  and  the  surplus 
was  collected  at  the  centre  of  the  vortex,  in  consequence 
of  the  retirement  of  the  globules  by  virtue  of  their  circu- 
lar motion.  The  centrally  accumulated  fluid  became  a 
sun  in  the  centre  of  each  vortex.  The  sun  had  a  rapid 
rotation  about  its  axis,  in  common  with  the  motion  of  the 
surrounding  particles,  and  it  also  continually  emitted 
some  of  its  own  substance  which  escaped  radially  with  a 

♦  nis  views  are  set  forth  comprehensively  iu  the  work  entitled  Renati  Dti- 
cartea  Principia  Philosophi(r.,  Amsterdam,  1644.  Many  editions  of  the  complete 
works*  and  of  single  works  of  Descartes  have  been  published  in  Latin,  French 
and  (ierman.  Perhaps  the  best  is  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  nonvelle  edition  pr^- 
c«'ded'une  introduction  par  Jules  Simon,  Paris,  1863.  A  summary  of  Descar- 
tcK'  vortical  theory  may  be  found  in  David  (Gregory's  Elements  of  AHronotny^ 
Phyniral  and  Geometrical ^  1701.  See,  also,  in  the  Encyclopa>dia  BrifannicOy 
Art.  Descartes. 
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spiral  motion,  through  the  narrow  passages  between  the 
globules  along  the  plane  of  the  equator.  These  emana- 
tions, in  their  vortical  movement  carried  the  globules  with 
them.  But  those  nearest  the  centre  moved  with  a  higher 
velocity  than  those  more  remote,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  smaller;  for  if  of  equal  or  greater  mass,  their  greater 
momentum  would  have  carried  them  off  to  the  greater  dis- 
tances instead  of  the  less.  What  is  affirmed  of  any  one 
vortex  may  be  similarly  affirmed  of  every  vortex.  But 
beyond  a  certain  limit  of  distance  from  the  centre,  the 
globules  are  assumed  to  revolve  with  a  quicker  motion  and 
to  be  of  sizes  as  small  as  the  lower  ones.  The  orbit  of 
Saturn  marks  this  limit  in  the  solar  vortex. 

Descartes  posited  also  a  "third  matter,"  produced  from 
the  original  particles.  As  the  "first  matter,"  resulting 
from  friction,  settles  through  the  interstices  between  the 
rapidly  revolving  globules  it  becomes  "twisted  and  chan- 
nelled," and  when  it  reaches  the  central  orb  it  rests  upon 
its  surface  like  froth  or  foam,  and  constitutes  spots,  like 
those  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Tn  some  cases,  this 
foam  dissolves  into  an  ether  surrounding  the  sun;  but  in 
others  it  accumulates  in  a  thick  and  dense  crust  which 
weakens  the  expansive  force  of  the  central  body. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  the  central  sun  of  any  vortex  to 
become  so  "covered  with  spots"  as  to  be  materially 
"  weakened  "  it  would  be  gradually  overcome  by  the  vorti- 
cal whirl  of  a  neighboring  sun.  If  now,  this  subjugated 
sun  possess  a  feebler  power  of  agitation,  or  have  less 
solidity  than  the  globules  of  the  second  element  moving 
near  the  circumference  of  the  subjugating  vortex,  but 
more  than  those  nearer  the  centre  of  the  vortex,  then  the 
subjugated  sun  will  descend  through  the  sujugating  vortex 
until  it  arrives  at  a  point  where  its  solidity  or  aptitude  to 
persevere  in  motion  along  a  straight  line,  is  equalled  by 
that  of  the  globules  there  surrounding  it.     In  this  aitua- 
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tion  it  will  float  in  equilibrium  in  the  matter  of  the  first 
clement,  and  have  no  other  motion  than  that  which  is  im- 
parted by  the  motion  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  rests.  It 
would  thus  become  a  planet  revolving  in  a  fixed  orbit.  It 
follows  that  the  original  space  in  which  our  present  solar 
vortex  exists  contained  seventeen  or  more  vortices,  the 
central  bodies  of  which  by  becoming  weakened,  were  sub- 
dued successively  by  the  predominating  vortex  of  our  sun, 
and  approached  or  retired  to  the  positions  in  which  their 
forces  were  in  equilibrium  with  those  of  the  surrounding 
globules.  Some  of  these  planetary  centres,  while  yet  they 
were  suns,  were  of  such  mass  that  they  exerted  a  more 
powerful  influence  than  our  sun,  upon  the  vortices  in  their 
neighborhood;  and  thus  certain  minor  vortices  ranged 
themselves  about  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  the  earth,  while  all 
the  others  took  at  once,  suitable  positions  in  the  solar  vor- 
tex. Subsequently,  the  vortices  of  Saturn,  Jupiter  and 
the  earth,  yielding  to  the  superior  power  of  the  sun,  sank 
to  their  several  places  of  equilibrium.  The  vortices  became 
extinct,  and  the  bodies  moved  as  planets  about  the  sun. 
The  central  bodies  of  still  other  vortices,  if  more  than 
seventeen  existed  within  the  present  solar  vortex,  passed 
away  in  right  lines  out  of  the  solar  vortex  and  became 
comets. 

It  follows  from  this  theory  that  the  denser  bodies  of  our 
system  are  those  more  remote  from  the  sun.  For  a  similar 
reason  the  moon  turns  constantly  the  same  side  toward  the 
earth,  because  the  opposite  side  possesses  the  greatest 
density.  The  planets  rotate  on  their  axes  because  they 
were  once  lucid  stars,  the  centres  of  vortices.  Even  now, 
the  matter  of  the  first  element,  collected  at  their  centres, 
continues  its  gyratory  motion  and  acts  on  the  planets. 

Finally,  the  centres  of  the  planets  must  be  subject  to 
irregularities  of  the  same  meaning  as  those  which  charac- 
terize all  natural  things.     All  the  bodies  in  the  universe 
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are  relatively  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  act  upon  each 
other.  The  motion  of  each  is  varied  in  innumerable  ways. 
Hence,  though  all  the  planets  approach  a  circular  motion, 
in  a  common  plane,  none  of  them  attain  completely  to 
these  conditions. 

This  fanciful,  arbitrary  and  really  indefensible,  but  most 
ingenious  theory  commanded  a  wonderful  degree  of  cred- 
ence and  respect,  and  even  contended,  on  the  continent,  with 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  universal  gravitation  for  accept- 
ance as  an  adequate  explanation  of  planetary  phenomena. 

J^4.    Till-:  TllKORY  OF  LEIBNITZ.* 

1.  iris  Ih'otofitvn, —  The  daring  conception  of  a  prinii- 
tivr  molten  world  was  clearly  formed  by  Leibnitz.  M'^hen 
once  this  tlioiight  was  entertained  as  even  a  speculative 
doctrine,  it  was  easy  to  push  beyond  to  the  conception  of 
a  world  heated  to  volatilization,  an<l  a  whole  system  in  a 
state  of  incandescent  vapor,  or  at  least  of  dissociated 
particles  in  some  such  condition  as  Descartes  had  postu- 
lated. The  mental  process  by  which  Leibnitz  advanced 
toward  the  full  acceptance  of  the  vortical  planetary  the- 
ory, appears  from  some  passages  in  his  Protog(p(i^\  which 
I  here  translate: 

'*i:$  II.  It  ploasi's  tlu*  wise  hands  of  iiatun*  that  tho  glolx;  of  the 
earth,  like  all  created  thin«j^s,  should  exist  in  a  regular  form;  for 
God  do4\s  not  make  things  without  niethoil;  ami  whatever  is  pn>- 
duced /j^r  w  [l)y  j>rogres.s  from  earlier  to  later  conditions.  A.  W.] 
either  grows  insensil>ly  particle  by  i»art.icle4  <^r  is  fashioned  byseltjc- 

*  Ln  irraml  Leibnity,  liii-inenic  s'amusa  :\  faire,  coiiimi;  Di"»carte8,  dc  la 
tiTn-  nil  Holoil  etriiit,  iin  jrlohi'  vitrifle,  sur  U-qut'l  !<•!*  vapcurH,  I'tant  rotoiiibt'eA 
<le  <o\\  rofroidlssonHMit,  f<»rin«T('nt.  (lo»«  morr*  ijiil  (IrpoMi'reiil  ciisuitc  leu  torrainn 
calcaircH.— CuvIit:  Dhcourn  xnr  teit  Jit rolnf ions  de  la  Surface  du  Globe^  45, 
l'arlt«,  182H. 

tLfihnltz:  Pro fof fin,  Aire  dr  pj'imn  facie  Tdt'tri*^  rir.,  flri*t  publightHl 
t'litirr  in  1719.  An  abstrart,  howi-vor,  wan  pnbll^'hed  in  Acta  h'r'ufifnrum^  Li*lp- 
'/A'^,  HMW,  to  which  later  contribution!*  were  contimu'd  till  IfiW. 

X  TufenttiMlUer  ant  coticrt-ndt  per  parficu/a*.  Here  we  have  the  **  principle 
of  continuity"  applied  to  the  cliangeH  of  the  nintcrial  world. 
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tion  and  conflict  of  the  parts  in  effecting  arrangements  among  theni- 
solves.*  Hence  the  asperity  of  the  mountains  which  roughen  the 
face  of  the  earth  supervened  on  a  primitive  condition.  And  assur- 
edly, if  the  earth  could  be  conceived  as  liquid  in  the  l)eginning,  it 
shouhl,  of  netrossity,  be  also  symmetrical.  But  it  agrees  with  the 
general  laws  of  bodies  that  solid  substances  should  consolidate  from 
liquid.  This  is  evidenced  from  solids  found  inclosed  in  solids,  cer- 
t^iin  layers  and  nuclei  l)eing  very  often  rounded  off  at  their  angles 
and  limits,  an<l  veins  being  frequently  observed  in  rocks,  and  gems 
in  stones.  But  also  numerous  relics  of  ancient  things  everywhere 
exist  —  plants  and  animals,  and  things  artistically  fashioned  into  a 
novel  and  stony  similitude.  It  follows  that  what  we  now  recognize 
as  hard  is  a  later  fornuition ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  lx;en  originally 
fluid.  Ultimat«'ly»  fluidity  itself  results  from  internal  motion,  and, 
as  it  were,  from  some  degree  of  heat.f  This  is  shown  by  exi)eri- 
ments.  For  even  with  undiminished  heat,  water  In^comes  glass, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  corrosive  fluids,  strong  through  some  hidden 
motion,  are  with  difficulty  congealed.  But  heat  or  internal  motion 
is  from  fire,  or  light;  that  is,  a  pervading  suhlih  spirit.  Thus,  wo 
arrive  at  the  moving  cause,  whence,  als<i.  Sacred  History  derives  the 
beginning  of  its  cosmogony. 

g  HI.  As  far»  therefore,  as  human  knowledge  is  able  to  reach, 
either  by  ratiocination  or  by  the  teaching  and  tradition  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  things  is  the  separatioth 
of  light  and  darkness^  that  is  of  things  active  and  things  passive; 
the  second  is,  the  discrimination  of  things  passive  among  themselves, 
that  is,  the  separation  of  things  liquid  from  things  dry;  which  two 
are  distinguished,  among  things  jmssive,  acconling  to  their  different 
power  of  resistance  and  degree  of  firmness.  Thus  bcnlies  are  vari- 
ously transformed  by  fires  and  flootls.  Moreover,  the  things  which 
we  s(!e  opaque  and  dry  were  in  the  Ix'ginning  ignited ;  then,  after  a 
time,  being  exhausted  of  their  waters,  the  elements  were  separated, 
and,  as  we  may  In^lieve,  the  present  aspect  of  the  world  emerged. 
The  facts  according  with  these  views  certain  priests  of  wisdom  builil 
into  the  form  of  a  hypothesis,  and  explain  more  distinctly  the 
method  of  separation.  Xamely,  that  certain  vast  globes  of  the  uni- 
vei*se  were  brought  into  existence,  which  then  either  shone  by  their 

♦  Aut  pro  8€M  ditqtonentium  deiectit  conjlictugw  torncUur.  Here  is  a  distinct 
statement  of  the  principle  of  '*  natural  selection.'" 

t  Porro  ipaa  JlulfiUatf  ab  intestino  eat  rikotu;  et  fanguam  gradn  catorin.  It  is 
intorcstuig  to  note  here  also  a  plain  statement  of  tlie  modem  **meclianical 
tlieory  of  heat." 
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own  light,  Hccordiiig  to  the  fashion  of  a  fixed  star  or  our  own  «un, 
or  were  projected  from  a  sun  of  their  own,  their  matter  Jbeing  subset 
r|uenlly  lx)ile(l  out  tind  spuuiescent,  and  seoriiB  issuing  forth  through 
fusion  — a  condition  of  matter  perhaps  analogous  to  that  in  the 
.si)ots  which  dim  the  light  of  our  sun,  and  which  the  ancients  some- 
times denied  him.  though  they  recognized  a  feeble  obscuration,  but 
which  the  optical  instruments  discovered  in  our  age  enable  us  to 
stu«ly.     Hy  excels,  however,  of  aecunmlated  material,  the  internal 
heat  was  overcome,  and  a  co4.)led  crust  was  formed  surrounding  the 
Ixidy.     U'lience  (jume  into  existence  the  dark  star,  shining  by  r^flectetl 
light,  like  the,  phmefa.    That  we  inhabit  such  a  Vulcan  they  either 
supiK)st;  or  pretend  to  be  est4iblishe<l  by  that  Mosaic  sei>aration  of 
light  and  darkness.     It  is,  indeed,  iKjlieved  by  most  people,  and  is 
also  intimated  by  the  Siicred  writers,  that  a  store-house  of  flrv  is 
established  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which  at  some  time  will  again 
burst  forth.     Tiiis  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  vestiges  of  the 
primitive  aspetrt  of  natuu  which  still  remain.     For  every  scoria  from 
fu>ion  is  a  kind  i>f  gljiss.     But  the  crust  ought  to  resemble  scuria 
for  this  covered  the  fused  matter  of  the  globe  as  in  a  furnace  of 
metal,  and  Ix'oame  lianhMicd  after  fusion.     That  such,  indeed,  is  the 
surface  of  our  ^^lobe  (f«^r  it  i>  not  given  us  to  penetrate  further)  we 
actually  experience.     For  all  earths  and  stones  return  to  glass  hv  the 
agency  of  tire,  and  so  nnich  the  more  as  they  approach  nebrer  the 
luiture  of  a  rude  rock.     Neither,   meanwhile,   would   1   denr  that 
earthy  and  vitreous   pnKlucts   may  i)ossibly  be  born  from   waters 
through  transf^n'uiations  of  a  higher  order;  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  waters  are  pregnant  with  various  bodies,  and  that  matter  itstdf, 
everywhere  simiUir  to  itself,  is  able  pt^r  w  to  assume  some  certain 
form.     Nor  are  th<'re  any  ultimate  unchangeable  element*.     But  it 
is  suHicient   for  us  in  this  place,  that  by  human  art,  through  tlie 
efficient  agency  of  fire,  earthy  matters  become  converted  into  glass. 
Tli(f  great  bones  of  the  earth  themselves,  those  naked  rocks  and 
eternal  flints,  what,  since  everything  |)asses  very  nearly  into  ghujsi. 
are  they,  unless  (consolidated  from  bodies  formerly  fused   by  that 
great  primitive  force  which  (Ire  h;is  hitherto  exerted  over  facile  mat- 
ter?    For  this,  surpassing  by  an  enormous  excess  the  power  of  our 
furnaces  and  their  degree  of  duration,  what  wonder  is  it  if  it  then 
produced  results  which  men  are  unable  to  hnitate,  although  artdailv 
advances,  and  continually  pnxluccrs  things  new  and  unheanl-of,  ves 
indeed,  brings  ImmUcs  fused  by  its  own  fire  sometimes,  to  a  higfi  de- 
gree of  hardness.     When,  therefore,  all  substances  which  are  not 
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dissipated  in  vapors  are  at  length  fused,  and,  especially  through  the 
power  of  burning  lenses,  assume  tlio  nature  of  glass,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  glass  is,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the  earth;  and  that 
its  nature  lies  concealed  under  the  masks  of  very  many  other  bodies, 
its  particles  l)eing  variously  corroded  and  elaborated,  partly  by 
solution  and  agitation  of  waters,  partly  by  repeated  elevations  in 
vapor  and  distillations,  until  finally  by  the  aid  of  salts  added  to  the 
power  of  heat,  stony  hardness  is  reduced  to  mud  suited  for  nourish- 
ing plants  and  animals,  and  is  even  reduced  also,  to  a  volatile  nature. 
Meantime,  by  as  much  as  anything  in  the  earth  is  more  nude  and 
primitive,  and  approximated  to  the  simple  constitution  of  rocks, 
this  the  more  persists  in  the  ftre,  though  it  is  fused  by  the  highest 
heat,  and  flnallv  vitrifies.  For  even  a  calcareous  rock  which  resists 
our  furnaces  is  reduced  to  glass  by  the  speculum.  Even  as  to  sand, 
which  is  a  large,  and  at  the  same  time  the  simplest  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  fills  immense  deserts  and  shores,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  underlays  the  better  soil  with  gravel,  to  what  can  it  be  re- 
ferred on  examination,  more  projxjrly  than  to  stones  or  translucent 
fluoi*s,  and,  as  it  were,  gbiss,  by  motion  either  in  a  state  of  fusion 
or  by  other  means,  reduced  to  small  fragments? — a  result  also  easily 
produced  by  fire  if  salts  are  present,  and  these  have  never  been 
wanting  from  the  l^eginning. 

§  IV.  From  this  genesis  of  things  comes  the  origin  of  the  salt 
sea  observed  to-day.  For  as  things  burned  out  attract  moisture 
after  cooling,  whence  oils  are  produced  by  chemists  by  means  of  lixi- 
viation,  so  it  appeal's,  in  the  lx»ginning  of  things,  while  our  globe 
was  yet  inc^iudescent  and  the  opaque  was  not  yet  separated  from  the 
light,  moisture,  l)eing  expelled  by  fire,  was  not  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere; but  subsequently  reproduced  by  a  tnie  process  of  distillation, 
it  was  again  condensed  into  watery  vapors  through  abatement  of  the 
heat ;  and  when,  by  the  cooling  of  the  terR'strial  surface,  the  mass 
became  absor])ed,  it  was  finally  returned  in  water,  which  bathing  the 
face  of  the  earth  —  the  wide  remains  of  the  recent  burning  —  re- 
ooivod  fixed  salt  in  itself.  Hence  originated  a  sort  of  lixivium 
wliich  fiowi'd  together  in  the  sea.  Indeed,  from  the  analysis  of 
plants,  as  has  Ix'cn  notetl  from  the  observations  of  the  Parisian  Aca- 
demicians, we  have  learned  that  two  fixed  salts  remain  in  lixivia  — 
the  one  alkaline,  as  the  artisans  express  it,  the  name  being  derived 
from  a  plant  which  our  people  call  soda,  and  the  Arabes  calif  the 
other  marine,  and  more  inclined  to  acid.  Lastly,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  crust,  contracting  through  cooling,  as  among  metals 

86 
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and  other  substances  which  by  fusion  become  more  porous,  left  bu 
bios,  groat  acconling  to  the  magnitude  of  the  thing,  that  is,  eaviii 
undor  vast  arches,  inclosi'd  in  which  was  air  or  hainor;  that  the 
also  (*ortnin  mutters  S4>i)anite<l  in  layers,  and  that  through  variatic 
of  tnatorial  and  of  tenii>craturo,  masses  subsided  unequally,  so  that  o 
every  hand,  disruptions  occurred,  the  fragments  being  tilti-d  i 
valloy  sloix's,  while  the  solider  imrts,  like  columns,  held  the  highe: 
placo.  Thus,  therefore,  mountains  came  into  existence.  The  weigh 
of  the  wat<>rs  was  added  for  preparing  a  basin  in  the  still  soft  bottoiE 
At  length,  either  through  weight  of  material  or  force  of  elasti 
va{v>rs,  the  immense  arches  wore  broken;  the  humor  in  the  cavitie 
being  exiK>lled  through  the  ruins  or  flowing  spontaneously  from  th 
mountains,  inundations  followed,  which  thus  again  deposited  sedi 
ments  by  intervals;  and  these  hanleuing,  and  presently  a  siniila 
I  cause  returning,  diverse  strata  were  laid  down  one  upon  another 

■  and  so  the  face  of  the  orb  as  yet  tender,  was  many  times  renewed 

At  length,  these  causes  becoming  (juiet  and  equilibrated,  a  more  j«r 
,  sistent  slate  of  things  emerged.     Whence  now,  a  duplex  origin  o 

s^)lid  Ixxlies  is  intelligible  —  one  when  ihey  Holfdify  from  fusion  b\ 
fire,  tiie  other  when  tliev  comolulafe  from  solution  m  water.     It  i; 
not  thereft>n'  to  be  supposed  that  stones  arise  from  fusion  alone 
'  Thai  this  is  most  j>nssible  from  the  first  mass  and  basis  of  the  earth 

I  I  mlinit.     Xor  do  I  doubt  that  afterward,  when  liquid  matter  flowct 

I  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  after  the  return  of  quiet,  a  great  vol 

r  ume  of  materials  was  deposited  from  the  ennled  rubbish,  of  whici 

j  ■  some  formed  various  kinds  of  earth,  others  hardened  into  n>cks 

.  I  Among  X\\OM\  diversified  strata  in  regnhir  order  of  superposition  tes 

J '  tify  to  tlie  various  recurrences  and  intervals  of  precipitation. 

I  JiJ  V.    'rhes<»  things  may  perhaps  Im'  said   without  dissent  con 

I  I  cerning  the  cradle  of  our  orb;  and  they  contain  the  germs  of  a  ne¥ 

stMence  whicli  might  be  designated  Natural  Geot/raphy;  we  ventun.* 
1  however,  rather  to  suggest  it  than  to  construct  it.     For.  althougl 

•  the  sacred  monunu'uts  of  the  divine  oracles  favor,  we  nevcrtheles: 

defer  judgment  to  those  with  whom  is  the  right  of  interpretation 
I  And  although  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  world  are  united  in  tin 

present  aspeet  of  things,  nevertht*less,  iK)sterity  will  define  cverj* 
thing  nion»  correctly,  when  tiie  curiosity  of  mortals  shall  have  pro 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  descriln?  the  kinds  of  soil  and  the  nxiky  strat« 
extending  tlirough  wide  regions.  Hut  in«leed,  1  do  not  impute  all 
inequalities  of  the  earth  or  the  nature  of  the  si»a  InUlom  t<»  primitivt 
i  solidification.      It    sufllces  to    have  detluci'd    by  general    causi's^ 

.1 
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the  skeleton  itself,  and,  as  it  were,  the  bones  of  the  earth's  exte- 
rior, and  the  sum  of  its  entire  structure.  For  these  seein  to  be  the 
true  sources,  if  you  seek  them,  whence  the  immense  cavity  of  the 
ocean  has  been  derived,  and  the  monstrous  masses  of  the  mountains, 
as  for  instance,  ♦  ♦  *  Hut  I  do  not  thus  deny  that  the  globe, 
being  now  solid,  minor  conflagrations  and  motions  of  the  earth,  and 
limited  inundations,*  and  sedimentations  from  standing  waters, 
have  supervened,  which  have  often  taken  possession  of  extensive 
tracts  and  transformed  them;  for  of  these  the  vestiges  which  still 
remain  with  us  will  presently  be  described.  Nor  is  it  doubtful  that 
straits  have  been  cut  by  incursions  of  the  sea;  that  lands  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  abyss  or  transformed  into  morasses;  that  shores 
have  now  been  inundated,  now  uncovered ;  that  lower  places  have 
been  depressed,  and  narrows  shut  up  by  the  ruins  of  mountains  and 
the  obstruction  of  the  courses  of  the  waters;  that  by  turns  lakes  burst- 
ing through  outlets  violently  opened,  have  excavated  valleys  for 
their  discharge;  that  volcanic  mountains  have  been  opened  and 
closed ;  that  pumices  have  been  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  marks 
of  conflagrations  indelibly  impressed.  But  what  ought  to  be  in- 
ferred from  causes  acting  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  posterity  will 
sometime  more  easily  deteriuine,  after  the  home  of  the  human 
species  shall  have  been  more  thoroughly  explored."  f 

We  find  here  very  definitely  enunciated,  the  germs  of 
modern  geological  theory.  A  few  of  Leibnitz'  contempo- 
raries, more  especially  Steno,  had  already  expressed  a 
rudimentary  conception  of  the  agency  of  the  sea  in  the 
deposition  of  fossil  remains;  but  Leibnitz  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  full  extent  of  igneous  action,  and  thus  fur- 
nished the  basis  for  the  famous  Plutonic  theory  which 
divided  opinion  a  century  later.  More  conservative,  how- 
ever, than  the  Plutonists,  he  united,  as  modern  geology 
does,  the  principle  of  aqueous  action  with  that  of  igneous 
action;  and  deserves  to  be  counted  one  of  the  most  philo- 
sophic and  far-seeing  among  the  founders  of  the  science. 

*  Priuatas  tluuiones. 

t  Moat  of  the  remainder  of  the  Protogsca  it*  devoted  to  accounts  of  caverns, 
metallic  orei<,  gems  and  other  minerals,  with  quite  extended  descriptions  of  fos- 
f  il  remains,  the  whole  accompanied  by  eleven  very  good  copperplates  of  illus- 
truiions. 
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Let  us  glance  now  more  particularly  at  his  cosmo^nic 
views,  which,  so  far  as  his  own  thought  is  concerned,  were 
the  logical  outcome  of  his  geology. 

2.  His  Planetogeny. —  The  Cartesian  theory  com- 
manded the  general  approval  of  Leibnitz;  and  his  opin- 
ions were  published  as  early  as  1680,*  in  an  essay  on  the 
causes  of  the  celestial  motions.  He  assumes  that  every 
body  innnersed  in  a  fluid  and  moving  in  a  curved  line 
must  be  acted  upon  by  the  fluid  itself.  For  a  body  mov- 
ing in  a  curve  tends  continually  to  take  the  direction  of  a 
tangent,  and  w^ould  do  so  if  there  were  nothing  to  restrain 
it.  But  nothing  can  restrain  it  unless  contiguous  to  it; 
and  in  a  fluid  there  is  nothing  contiguous  except  the  fluid 
itself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  fluid  must  possess 
the  same  motion  as  the  body.  This  reasoning  applies  to 
the  planets. 

As  the  planets  revolve  about  the  sun  according  to  the 
law  of  equal  areas,  the  *' ether  or  fluid  orb  of  each  planet" 
must  move  according  to  the  same  law.  This  will  be  the 
case  if  we  conceive  the  fluid  to  consist  of  an  infinitude  of 
concentric  circles,  each  revolving  with  a  velocity  inversely 
proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  sun.  A  circulation 
of  this  kind  is  termed  harmonic.  The  actual  motion  of  a 
planet  is  something  more  than  this,  since  it  moves  with 
unequal  velocity  and  at  a  varyiiijr  distance  from  tlic  sun. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  actuated  also  by  a  paracentric  force, 
oy  virtue  of  which  it  ai)proaches  and  recedes  from  the 
sun.  But,  in  approaching  the  sun,  its  velocity  is  acceler- 
ated because  then  immersed  in  a  fluid  having  a  more  rapid 
vortical  movement,  and  in  receding  from  the  sun  its 
velocity  must  be  retarded  until  it  accords  with  that  of  the 
zone  of  the  fluid  to  which  it  has  attained.  "Consequentlv, 
the  harmonic  pro]K)rtion  holds  not  only  in  arcs  of  circles, 
but  in  describing  any  other  curve,"  since  the  minute  arc 

*  Ada  Krudltorum.  Lcipr.ig,  1080. 
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described  in  each  infinitesimal  element  of  time  is  essen- 
tially identical,  whatever  the  form  of  the  curve. 

The  paracentric  motion  is  composed  of  two  factors; 
one  is  the  tangential  tendency  which  the  planet  must 
experience  even  when  swimming  in  and  with  a  fluid;  the 
other  is  the  sun's  attraction,  or  rather  the  planet's  gravity.* 
Since  we  know  that  each  planet  revolves  in  an  ellipse  with 
the  sun  in  one  focus,  and  with  a  velocity  according  to 
the  law  of  equal  areas;  and  since  no  law  of  circulation 
but  the  harmonic  will  afford  the  necessary  conditions  for 
this,  it  follows  that  we  nmst  seek  a  law  of  gravity,  which, 
combined  with  the  tangential  tendency,  will  constitute 
such  paracentric  motion  as  in  connection  with  the  har- 
monic will  carry  the  planet  along  the  perimeter  of  an 
ellipse. f  This  law  he  demonstrates  and  enunciates  as 
follows:  "If  a  heavy  body  be  carried  in  an  ellipse,  or 
any  other  conic  section,  with  a  harmonic  circulation,  and 
the  centre,  both  of  attraction  and  circulation,  be  in  the 
fo(!us  of  the  ellipse,  then  the  attractions  or  solicitations  of 
gravity  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  circulations  directly, 
or  as  the  squares  of  the  radii  or  distances  from  the  focus 
reciprocally."  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  precisely  the 
law  of  gravitation  previously  announced  by  Newton  and 
noticed  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  at  Leipzig. 

Leibnitz  confesses  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  indicate 
what  motion  of  the  ether  it  is  which  imparts  that  tendency 
called  gravitation,  J  nor  what  causes  the  relation  of  differ- 
ent planets  expressed  by  saying  that  the  squares  of  their 

*  Snch  an  exproKBion  is  employed  at  the  same  time  that  Leibnitz  opposes 
the  Newtonian  theory.  Thin  tendency  here  called  attraction  is  (perhaps  disin- 
genuonsiy)  ascribed  to  f<ome  impulse  received  from  the  ambient  fluid,  as  from  a 
magnet. 

t  Some  later  Cartesians,  as  John  Bemonilli.  conceived  a  way  of  prodncinii: 
elliptic  motion  in  a  circuiar  vortex. 

X  The  snccessors  of  Leibnitz  and  Descartes  thought  they  had  discovered 
a  means  of  constructing  a  vortex  so  as  to  produce  a  tendency  of  bodies  to  the 
centre. 
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periodic  times  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances 
from  the  sun. 

One  of  tlic  most  obvious,  as  also  most  fatal,  of  the 
objections  to  these  vortical  theories,  is  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  the  power  of  the  fluid  to  carry  the  masses  of  the 
planets  in  a  uniform  direction,  the  tenuous  comets  pass 
through  it  unhindered  and  undeflected,  and  in  all  ima^n- 
able  directions,  and  travel  at  the  same  time,  like  the 
planets,  with  velocities  regulated  by  the  law  of  equal 
areas.  * 

^  5.  THE  VORTICAL  THEORY  OP  SWEDENBORG. 

In  173*3-4,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  Swedish  philoso- 
pher^ during  a  sojourn  abroad,  published  a  remarkable 
work  on  the  Principles  of  Things,  in  which  a  vortical 
theory  was  sot  forth  which  in  many  respects  was  orig^inal 
and  seems  to  be  less  amenable  to  certain  objections  than 
the    theories    of    his   y)redecessors.  f     The    exposition    of 

♦  The  reader  may  find  th(?so  theories  dlscusHcd  In  Gregory**  AifronotnUw. 
Eternenta  [or  Eleinentj*  of  At*tronomy,  Phvtfical  and  OcHimetrical,  1701J.  Objec- 
tions to  tlie  adiniH-ioi)  of  an  interplanetary  fluid  arc  extensively  urged  by  Cote^ 
in  hia  Prtfacf  to  Ne\vion>  Princlpia.  On  tlie  conflict  between  Cartesianidm 
and  the  Newttniian  i)hiloi»oi)hy,  sec?  Wliewell:  Ituffory  of  the  Induct  ire  Sdeneet^ 
Am.  ed.,  i,  429-.'«. 

f  Emanuel  S\vedenl>on;:  Prhicipla  Rfinnn  Xatnralium.  Dresden  and  Leip- 
zig, 1733-4.  3  vols,  folio.  [First  Principles  <if  Natural  Thing?,  being  new  at- 
tempts toward  a  Philosophical  Explanation  of  the  Elementary  WorJd.]  This 
was  produced  in  elegjint  style,  with  copious  enjrravingr«,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  I  linvo  not  r<e(>n  tlie  original  work,  nor  is  n  traniilatlon  of 
it  included  among  the  tninslations  published  by  the  **  American  S\vcdcii)>or;^ 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,"  New  York,  1H73;  but  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
T.  P.  Wright,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  NfW  Jerunalem  Magazine,  of  Boetou.  I 
have  iH-en  favored  with  the  loan  of  a  translation  of  the  first  volume,  made  by 
Rev.  Augustus  Clissold,  M.  .\.,  and  pul)lished  in  London,  in  1846.  As  Sweden- 
borg i«»  principally  known  as  a  mystical  writer  on  religious  and  theological  sab- 
jccts,  it  has  l)een  ciistomary  to  pass  l>y  his  scientific  speculations  as  not  having 
been  based  on  any  just  and  adequate  apprehension  of  physical  principles. 
Whether  the  charge  bo  merited  or  not,  we  are  interested  in  knowing  what  hit 
views  were.  Moreover,  Swedenborg  did  not  retire  from  public  and  professional 
life  to  enter  upon  his  course  of  theological  meditation  and  study,  until  at  the  age 
of  67,  which  was  eleven  years  after  the  publication  of  his  I^ndpia.  Dnnng 
his  professional  career  he  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientlitv  of 
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his  theory  is  prolix  and  abstruse  in  an  eminent  degree  ;• 
and  a  casual  reader  not  possessed  of  a  suitable  cast  of 
mind  would  pronounce  it  full  of  paradoxes  and  contradic- 
tions. Assuming,  however,  that  the  author  must  hare 
possessed  a  logical  apprehension  of  the  things  of  which 
he  wrote,  I  hp.ve  educed  and  condensed  the  essence  of  his 
theory  in  the  following  statement. 

The  first  cause  is  the  infinite  or  unlimited.  This  gives 
existence  to  the  first  finite  or  limited.  That  which  pro- 
duces a  limit  is  analogous  to  motion.  The  limit  produced 
is  a  point,  the  essence  of  which  is  motion  ;  but  being 
without  parts,  this  essence  is  not  actual  motion  but  only 
a  conatus  to  it.  From  this  first  proceed  extension,  space, 
figure  and  succession  or  time.  As  in  geometry  a  point 
generates  a  line,  a  line  a  surface,  and  a  surface  a  solid,  so 
here  the  conatus  of  the  point  tends  toward  lines,  surfaces 
and  solids.  In  other  words,  the  universe  is  contained  in 
ovo  in  the  first  natural  point. 

The  motion  toward  which  the  conatus  tends  is  circular, 
since  the  circle  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  figures,  and 
tendency  to  motion,  impressed  by  the  Infinite,  must  be 
tendency  to  the  most  perfect  figure.  "  The  most  perfect 
figure  of  the  motion  above  described  must  be  the  per- 
petually circular ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  proceed  from 
the  centre  to  the  periphery  and  from  the  periphery  to 
the  centre.  *  *  *  It  must  necessarily  be  of  a  spiral 
figure,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  figures.  In  the 
spiral  there  is  nothing  but  what  partakes  of   a  certain 

Sweden,  and  of  Enrope,  enjoying  the  society  and  patronage  of  the  first  (^cials, 
and  of  the  princes  and  ralers  of  several  countries.  Especially  was  he  known  as 
a  mathematician  and  mechanician.  lie  wrote  also  on  astronomy,  physics,  min- 
eralogy and  monetary  science.  He  was  offered  the  chair  of  pure  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Upsal,  but  declined;  was  a  corresponding  meml>er  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm,  where  his  portrait  hangs  near  that  of  Linnieus.  as 
one  of  the  past  presidents  of  the  Academy. 
*  Clis8old*8  translation,  i,  68. 
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kind  of  circular  form  ;  and  nothing  within  it  is  put  into 
motion  but  what  takes  a  circular  direction.  The  motion 
proceeds  perpetually  to  a  circle.  The  spiral  motion  may 
be  said  to  ho  infinitely  circular  ;  every  motion  around  the 
centre  is  a  circle  ;  its  progression  toward  the  periphery 
is  circular  [curvilinear?];  in  a  word,  its  figure  is  circular 
[curvilinear?]  in  all  its  dimensions  and  bearings.  Per- 
petual circulation  is  the  same  as  a  perpetual  spiral ;  hence 
the  most  perfect  figure  of  motion,  as  well  in  conatus  as 
in  act,  can  be  conceived  to  be  no  other  than  the  perpetual 
spiral,  winding,  as  it  were,  from  the  centre  to  the  peri- 
phery, and  again  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  ;  thus 
it  is  a  perpetual  reciprocation  and  spiral  fluxion."  * 

But  all  tliis  conatus  and  possibility  of  motion  exists  as 
vet  onlv  in  u  nu^taphvsical  sense.  There  is  no  actual 
motion.  **  Hoforo  anything  can  be  produced,  conatus 
must  pass  into  act  ;  like  what  is  formal  into  what  is  real ; 
and«  consequently,  the  point  must  pass  with  its  conatus 
into  motion."!  Motion,  however,  is  the  only  medium  by 
wliieh  anything  new  can  be  produced.  Motion,  itself, 
which  is  merely  a  quality  and  a  mode,  and  nothing  sub- 
stantial, may  yet  exiiibit  something  substantial,  or  the  re- 
semblance of  what  is  so,  ])rovided  there  be  anything  sub- 
stantial put  into  motion."' }  Now,  if  an  infinitely  small  par- 
ticle be  set  in  infinitely  rapid  motion  by  a  spiral,  it  may  he 
made  to  generate  a  line,  a  surface,  or  a  solid,  by  suitable 
species  of  motion  ;  and  thus  a  ** simple  finite  or  first  sub- 
stantial" would  be  originated.  As  the  simple  finite  de- 
rive^ its  existence  from  the  motion  in  the  primitive 
conatus,  it  will  have  an  actual  spiral  motion.  Thus  the 
potential  becomes  actual.     The  sim])le  finite  is  an  epitome 

*  Op.  cit,  (R-4.   rompHn*  Hltk>,  p.Bi,  xix'akin^  of  dnUfH.    I  leave  it  for  oUien 
to  explain  X\w  logitimacy  of  confoumliii];  o{rclo«  uud  i^piral:-. 
^Op.ri/.,  66. 
:  Op  ri/„  6S. 
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of  the  world.*  It  fills  space,  but  is  minute  beyond  con- 
ception. It  is  endowed  with  figure.  All  its  characters 
are  exactly  repeated  in  other  finites.  Possessing  the  same 
active  force  as  the  point,  "  it  is  able  to  finite  and  produce 
the  subsequent  and  more  compounded  finites."  f  Thus 
compounds  arise. 

The  motion  in  the  finite  is  spiral  and  reciprocal,  like 
that  conative  in  the  point.  This  spiral  motion  determines 
the  position  of  two  poles,  and  these  assume  the  form  of 
cones.  With  poles  are  coordinated  "  an  equator,  ecliptic 
meridians  and  other  perpendicular  circles."  J  The  finite, 
from  its  inherited  conatus,  develops  "  a  progressive  motion 
of  all  the  parts  and  spires."  Moreover,  since  the  centre 
of  the  spiral  is  not  coincident  with  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  corpuscle,  the  latter  is  rotated  and  constrains  the 
corpuscle  to  a  local  motion.  "  Therefore,  not  only  all  the 
primitive  force  in  the  point,  but  that  also  which  is  derived 
into  its  sequents  consists  in  this:  that  the  motion,  state  or 
conatus  in  a  point  tends  to  a  spiral  figure.  This  motion, 
state  and  conatus  cause  an  axial,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
progressive  motion.     These  together  produce  another  or 

*  This  accoaiit  of  the  origin  of  a  substantial  particle  seems  to  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  the  inliniteaimal  calculns.  Granted  the  infinitesimal  matter, 
masses  of  matter  are  the  necessary  derivative.  The  infinitesimal  finite  teems 
to  be  assumed  for  a  starting  i)oint  in  order  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  a  concep- 
tion congeneric  with  that  of  the  original  point,  which  is  only  conatus.  But  be- 
tween an  atom  of  real  matter  and  the  absolute  negation  of  matter  in  the  point, 
is  a  chasm  which  does  not  neem  to  be  bridged.  Boscovich,  who  wrote  in  1756 
(  TheoHa  phVosophlct  naturali*  redacta  ad  unicam  legem  virium  in  natura  esAs- 
^^n/eum),  etfcaped  this  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  atom  was  not  extended, 
though  possessed  of  mass  — a  mere  centre  surrounded  by  spheres  of  repulsion 
and  attraction.  Sir  William  Thomson  has  propounded  also,  a  dynamical  theory 
of  atoms  {On  Vortex  A(oms,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinboro',  18  Feb.,  1867)  In  which 
the  '*  vortex  ring*'  of  Helmholtz  is  made  the  type  of  an  atomic  ring  formed  of 
a  primitive  fluid  perfectly  incognizable  except  in  this  vortical  mode  of  motion. 
The  analogy  of  this  to  the  vortical  ''  first  finite  *'  of  Swedeuborg  is  apparent, 
though  an  important  difference  exists  in  the  use  of  a  primitive  floid  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson. 

t  Op.  ci(..  79. 

♦  Op.  eU.,  86. 
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a  local  motion,  a  motion  in  which  consists  the  active 
power  of  fiiiiting  and  compounding  the  sequents,  and  of 
modifying  them  throughout  a  lengthened  series  in  the 
manner  in  whieh  we  perceive  by  our  senses,  the  world  at 
large  to  be  modified."  * 

The  world  and  the  solar  system  are  conceived  as  evolved 
through  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  the  processes 
mentioned  above  as  in  their  incipiency.  It  would  be  too 
tedious  for  the  reader  to  be  conducted  through  the  several 
hundred  pages  in  which  the  author  discourses  of  "  second 
linites"  and  "third"  and  "fourth  finites,"  "actives" 
and  "  subslantials."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  solar 
space  is  a  grand  vortex;  f  that  it  has  grown  through  the 
concurrence  of  similar  vortices;  that  no  other  force  has 
been  needed  than  the  one  at  the  solar  centre,  while  this 
proceeded  from  the  primitive  point;  J  that  the  sun  is 
stated  to  rotate  on  an  axis;  "that  the  solar  matter  con- 
centrated itself  into  a  belt,  zone  or  ring  at  the  equator  or 
rather  ecliptic;  that  by  attenuation  of  the  ring  it  became 
disrupted;  that  upon  the  disruption,  part  of  the  matter 
collected  into  globes,  and  part  subsided  into  the  sun,  form- 
ing solar  spots;  that  the  globes  of  solar  matter  were  pro- 
jected into  space;  that  consequently  they  described  a 
spiral  orbit;  that  in  proportion  as  the  igneous  matter  thus 
projected  receded  from  the  sun,  it  gradually  experienced 
refrigeration  and  consequent  condensation;  that  hence  fol- 
owed  the  formation  of  the  elements  of  ether,  air,  aqueous 
vapor,  etc.,  until  the  planets  finally  reached  their  present 
orbits;"  S  that  the  process  of  system  building  extended  to 
the  stars,  and  that  the  Milky  Way  is  the  axis  of  the 
firmamental  vortex. 

•  Op.  cif.,  91-2. 

tSco.  oHpcclally,  Part  III.  ch.  W.    Df  ehao  univenali  soils  ft  jr/ancforiim, 
fUqite  separationefjus  In  planftas  et  sattUites, 

X  ()p.  at.,  aos-s. 

i  Kov.  A  Clissold's  Introduction,  p  Isxxi. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Swedenborg's  theory  begins 
with  an  immaterial  point,  like  the  monad  of  Leibnitz; 
that  it  therefore  has  no  inertia  to  be  overcome,  but  is 
gifted  with  an  inherent  force  which  finally  flows  out  into 
actual  motion  and  actual  substance.  Kepler  also  regarded 
the  vortical  medium  as  the  immaterial  emanation  from  the 
sun's  body,  but  the  planets  whicii  swam  in  it  were  mate- 
rial and  were  floated  as  in  a  material  medium.  According 
to  Swedenborg,  the  planetary  body  is  not  passive,  but 
possesses  an  inherent  conatus  to  motion.  It  is  difficult  to 
perceive  why  Leibnitz,  who  posited  self-moving  monads, 
did  not,  like  Swedenborg,  avail  himself  of  this  mode  of 
energy,  and  thus  escape  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the 
motion  of  inert  bodies,  and  the  presence  of  a  medium 
which,  by  some  mysterious  selection,  bore  the  planets  in 
its  vortex  without  affecting  the  comets. 

The  Swedenborgian  theory  is  not  regarded  as  com- 
pletely set  forth  in  the  Principia.  His  later  works  are 
thought  to  be  *'  fuller  of  philosophy."  Mr.  Wright,  of  the 
N'em  JentHaleia  Mmjazine^  Boston,  has  pointed  out  pas- 
sages whicii  he  thinks  afford  additional  light.* 

♦  These  are  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  beginning  at  Xo.  382,  and  The  True 
Christian  Jieligion,  Noh.  76  and  78,  enpecially  No.  78.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Wright,  what  he  regards  as  the  deeper  significance 
of  thcrtc  pasitages.  "  Yoa  will  there  notice  that  the  idea  is  that  creation  is  by 
the  self-subsisting  God;  that  ITis  infinite  love  and  wisdom  demanded  the  nni- 
ycTfe:  that  its  production  was  not  by  extension  of  the  infinite,  nor  by  the  ex- 
tension of  nothing,  but  by  the  determination  of  the  infinite  into  recipient 
forms  produced  by  itself  by  degrees,  each  of  which  was  the  mediam  of  creative 
energy  to  that  next  below;  that  this  process  terminated  in  matter;  that  this 
gradation  was,  is  and  always  will  be  the  vehicle  of  transmission  of  life  from  the 
Divine:  that  the  preservation  exemplifies  the  creation;  that  the  production  of 
forms  of  life  on  earth  was  through  the  production  of  their  spiritual  prototypes, 
when  the  time  came  for  it  in  the  process  of  development;  thus,  that  the  evolu- 
tion was  subject,  at  every  point,  lo  the  creative  process.  This  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  whole  view,  of  which  that  in  the  Prindpia  is  only  a  part."  (Letter  of  Pebru- 
ury  24.  1880.) 
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§  6.  THE  SPECULATIONS  OP  THOMAS  WRIGHT. 

The  next  prominent  writer  who  put  forth  cosmogonic 
views  worthy  of  comparison  with  later  nebular  theories 
was  Thomas  Wright,  of  Durham.*  Unable  personally  to 
consult  his  writings,  I  am  indebted  to  Kant  for  an  intima- 
tion of  the  nature  of  Wright's  speculations.  In  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  General  History  of  Nature,  he  sa^'s:  **The 
First  Part  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  new  system  of  world 
structure.  Herr  Wright,  of  Durham,  whose  treatise  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  through  the  Hamburg*  schen 
freien  Urtheilen  of  the  year  1751,  gave  me  the  first  sug- 
gestion toward  the  contemplation  of  the  fixed  stars,  not 
as  a  promiscuous  assemblage  without  visible  order,  but  as 
a  system  which  sustains  tlie  greatest  resemblance  to  a 
phinetary  system,  so  that,  just  as  in  the  latter  the  planets 
are  confined  very  nearly  to  a  common  plane,  so  also,  the 
fixed  stars  arrange  themselves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
suoc«*ssivo  zones,  upon  a  definite  plane  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  extended  througli  the  whole  heaven,  and,  by 
means  of  their  densest  aggregation  in  such  plane,  trace 
out  that  luminous  belt  known  as  the  Milky  Way."f 

It  appears  tliat  Wright  entertained  the  conception  of 
other  firmauiental  systems,  as  well  as  of  higher  orders  of 
systems  successively  ascending  until  the  entire  universe 
'* revolved  about  the  throne  of  God,"  as  we  have  some- 
times found  the  thought  expressed  in  English  literature. 
Kant  refers  to  Wright  again  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  central  bodv  of  the  universe.!  "What  mav 
be  the  constitution  of  tliis  fundamental  piece  of  the  entire 

♦Thomtt«  Wright:  An  Orif/inal  T/ifinj.  or  Y^tr  /fi/pofhfsln  o/the  Unlrenie^ 
London.  1750.  4to.  An  American  edition,  with  NoU?s  by  Prof.  C.  8.  Raflnesque, 
was  pnblishcd  in  8vo  nt  Philadelphia  in  18.'17.  No  copy  exists,  however.  In  the 
library  of  the  Academy  cf  Natural  Sclenres  at  Philadelphia :  nor  have  I  been  able 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  work  in  any  edition. 

t  Kant>  Samfftfliche  Werkf,  I,  880. 

tKt^nVt  Scimmtliche  Werkf,  i.  311. 
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creation,  and  what  may  be  found  upon  it,  we  leave  it  to 
Herr  Wright,  of  Durham,  to  determine.  He,  with  fanati- 
cal enthusiasm,  elevated  in  this  happy  spot,  as  on  a  throne 
of  universal  nature,  a  powerful  being  of  the  divine  sort, 
possessed  of  spiritual  attractive  and  repulsive  powers,  who 
draws  to  himself  all  virtues  and  repels  all  vices  in  the 
boundless  sphere  through  which  his  activity  spreads." 

These  are  not  weighty  items  for  Kant  to  place  on  the 
credit  side  of  his  account  with  Wright;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  nebular  theory  is  still  less  indebted  than  Kant  to 
the  bold  English  speculator. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

KANT'S    GENERAL    HISTORY   OF    NATURE. 

No  other  thinker  of  modem  tiniCH  h&»  been  throaghoat  his  work  so  pene- 
trated with  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  physical  science;  no  other  hoe  been 
able  to  hold  with  niuh  flrnnie:«H  the  balance  between  empirical  and  vpecalatlre 
idean.— Prt)f.  U.  Adaxson. 

IMMANUEL  KANT  is  the  author Vho  is  generally  re- 
garded the  first  to  outline  the  modem  cosmog'onic 
theory  on  a  woll  apprehended  basis  of  physical  principles. 
The  treatise*  in  which  his  views  are  set  forth  is,  in  many 
res])ects,  remarkable.  As  it  is  known  only  in  a  general, 
and  imperfect,  way,  to  a  large  majority  even  of  the  well 
informed,  I  shall  ofTer  a  somewhat  extended  digest  of  its 
]>ositions.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  usages  of  his  age,  he  entered  quite  freely  upon 
themes  which  a  strict  judgment  would  set  down  as  at  best 
only  collateral.  Hut  I  shall  endeavor  to  fairly  reproduce 
the  spirit  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  those  which  are  more 
strictly  scientific.  T  am  the  better  pleased  to  do  this  be- 
cause Kant  is  not  generally  credited  with  entertaining 
some  of  the  beliefs  whi(;h  are  clearlv  reflected  in  the  theo- 
logical  passages  of  this  work. 

?5  1.     FIIOIAMEXTAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  author  first  directs  attenticjn  to  the  familiar  phe- 
nomena of  the   Milky  Way.     The  ditTusod  light  of  that 


•  Kant:  Allgtnmne  Xaturfffschirhte  tinfi  T/trorie  (Itn  Himntfls^  Oder  Verfuch 
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belt  he  attributes,  like  Herschel  after  him,  to  the  multi- 
tude of  stars  which  lie  in  the  line  of  vision;  and  the 
definiteness  of  the  belt  of  light  he  compares  to  the  "  zo- 
diac" within  which  the  planets  of  our  solar  system  move. 
All  these  stars  he  conceives  to  be  travelling  in  orbits  about 
the  centre  of  the  starry  system,  near  which  our  sun  is 
placed,  or,  perhaps,  around  more  than  one  centre.  These 
motions  secure  the  stability  of  tlie  system,  and  endow  it 
with  endless  perpetuity.  He  regards  the  comets  as  origi- 
nal members  of  the  solar  system,  and  their  high  inclina- 
tions and  erratic  movements  are  compared  with  the  more 
scattered  fixed  stars  which  lie  more  or  less  removed  from 
the  zone  of  the  Milky  Way.  Such  stars  he  calls  "tlie 
comets  among  the  suns."  But  why  are  not  these  move- 
ments among  the  stars  observed  by  astronomers?  He 
replies,  with  characteristic  sagacity,  that  their  immense 
distances  render  their  changes  of  position  imperceptible 
within  a  lifetime,  and  calculates  that  four  thousand  years 
would  be  required  for  one  of  the  nearest  to  move  over  an 
arc  of  one  degree.  But  he  anticipates  that  the  time  will 
come  when  these  movements  will  be  discovered.*  He 
remarks  that  the  ancients  noted  stars  in  definite  positions 
from  which  they  have  disappeared,  and  conjectures  that 
they  have  simply  changed  their  places.  The  excellence 
of  instruments  and  the  perfection  of  science  give  hope  of 
fixing  this  conjecture  on  a  certain  basis.  De  la  Hire  had 
already  remarked  decided  change  in  the  stars  of  the 
Pleiades. 

In  the  next  place  he  directs  attention  to  remarkable 
patches  of  light  now  known  as  nebula?.  Huygens  had 
regarded  them  as  openings  in  the  firmament  through 
which  the  glow  of  heaven  shone.     Maupertuis  had  consid- 

*  Thirt  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled,  but  the  stellar  movements  do  not 
prevent  that  consentaneousnesii  required  by  ELant's  theory.  They  move  in  all 
directions,  and  not  alone  in  paths  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  Mi^ky  Way. 
(See  pp.  140-1.) 
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ored  them  heavenly  bodies  of  vast  dimensions.  But  Kant 
ventured  to  regard  them  as  remote  firmaments  of  stars 
whose  immense  distances  reduced  their  light  to  a  faint 
blended  luminosity.  To  him  they  were  only  other  Milky 
Ways,  with  motions  and  world  systems  akin  to  those  pre- 
sented by  our  iirmanient  and  solar  system. 

He  dwells  on  these  conceptions  with  warmth,  and  says: 
"They  open  to  us  an  outlook  upon  the  limitless  field  of 
creation,  and  afford  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  God, 
which  is  commensurate  with  the  eternity  of  the  divine 
Worker."  *  *  ♦  **The  wisdom,  the  goodness,  the 
power  which  here  reveal  themselves  are  infinite,  and  in 
the  same  measure  productive  and  unresting;  the  plan  of 
their  revelation  must,  therefore,  be  precisely  like  them, 
infinite  and  boundless."* 

The  great  ])hilosopher  falls  into  the  error  of  regarding 
the  comets  as  members  of  the  solar  system,  and  as  gener- 
ated by  the  same  mechanical  cause.  He  thinks  a  transi- 
tion may  be  discovered  between  the  planets  and  comets. 
The  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  orbits  increase,  as  a 
rule,  from  the  nearer  to  Saturn  —  the  remotest  known  in 
the  time  of  Kant.  The  excej)tions  offered  by  Mercury  and 
Mars  may  be  attributed,  he  says,  to  their  smaller  mass,  by 
which  thev  received  an  excess  of  the  centrifugal  influence. 
Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  anticipate  that  planets  which  we 
may  expect  to  discover  beyond  Saturn  will  possess  a  still 
higher  eccentricity,  and  thus  exhil)it  a  graduation  toward 
the  class  of  cometary  l)odies?  If  this  is  likely,  then  not 
alone  will  there  be  revealed  a  transition  toward  comets  in 
an  increasing  ec(reiitrieity  of  orbit,  and  thus  a  proof  that 
the  cause  which  imparted  to  both  their  orbital  motions 
became,  with  increase  of  distance,  feebler  and  less  able  to 
maintain  the  equilil)rium  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
motions,  but  also  less  able  to  restrict  the  remoter  bodies 

«SAinuitlichc  Wcrke,  'Mii, 
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to  the  common  ecliptic  plane  which  the  comets  have  been 
permitted  so  singularly  to  abandon.  We  may,  therefore, 
expect  the  discovery  of  planets  beyond  Saturn,  whose 
eccentricity  will  diminish  the  gap  which  now  exists  be- 
tween planets  and  comets,  and  which  will  be  visible  only 
in  perihelion,  a  circumstance  which,  with  their  smaller 
dimensions  and  feebler  light,  has  hitherto  prevented  their 
discovery.  The  last  planet  and  the  first  comet  may  be 
regarded  the  same,  and  its  eccentricity,  we  may  believe, 
is  so  great  that  in  its  perihelion  it  intersects  the  orbit  of 
the  next  interior  planet  which,  perhaps,  is  Saturn  itself. 

§  2.     PLANETOGENY. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  essay  Kant  approaches,  first, 
the  question  of  planetary  origins  and  the  causes  of  their 
motions.  In  contemplating  the  harmonious  movements  of 
the  planets,  two  considerations  impress  us:  First,  so 
extended  a  system  of  mutual  conformities  seems  to  dem- 
onstrate a  common  cause.  Second,  the  interplanetary 
spaces  are  so  vast  and  so  vacant  that  the  admission  of 
interacting  influences  seems  impossible.  Newton,  says 
he,  for  this  reason,  could  not  admit  the  existence  of  any 
material  cause  acting  across  the  intervals  of  the  planet- 
ary framework,  to  impress  common  movements.  He 
affirmed  that  the  immediate  hand  of  God  had  established 
the  observed  order  without  the  intervention  of  the  forces 
of  nature.  There  must,  however,  be  some  conception 
which  shall  unite  these  two  conflicting  principles  in  a  true 
system.  The  interplanetary  spaces  must  have  been  for- 
merly filled  with  a  supply  of  efficient  material  for  impress- 
ing the  uniform  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  after 
gravitation  had  cleared  those  spaces,  and  all  disseminated 
material  had  been  gathered  in  separate  masses,  the  plan- 
ets must  continue  to  move  in  unresisting  space  with  the 
motion  impressed  upon  them.  I  assume,  he  says,  that  all 
87 
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the  matter  of  the  solar  system,  in  the  be^nning'  of  all 
things,  existed  dissolved  into  its  elements,  and  filled  the 
entire  space  of  the  system.  Its  existence  is  an  outcome 
from  the  eternal  idea  of  the  Divine  Mind.  It  was  en- 
dowed with  a  tendency  to  form,  through  natural  develop- 
ment, a  more  perfect  constitution.  But  the  difference  in 
the  kinds  of  elements  induced  motion  in  nature,  and  an 
organization  of  the  fittest*  out  of  chaos;  so  that  the 
stagnation  which  must  have  resulted  from  universal  iden- 
tity of  material  was  disturbed,  and  the  chaos  began  to  be 
organized  at  the  points  of  the  more  powerfully  attracting 
particles.  These  drew  to  themselves  lighter  particles,  and 
the  larger  masses  at t meted  the  smaller,  until  at  length  a 
collection  of  bodies  remained,  animated  by  motions  inher- 
ited from  the  past  conditions. 

But  nature  has  other  forces  in  store.  The  force  of 
repulsion  tends  to  the  dissolution  of  matter.  This  force, 
during  the  process  of  descent  of  particles  toward  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction,  developed  at  times  a  transverse  action, 
which  deviated  the  particle  from  a  direct  line,  and  inau- 
gurated a  tendency  to  rotary  motion.  Thus  came  into  ex- 
istence the  planetary  and  also  the  solar  motions,  f  The 
beginning  of  planetary  formation,  however,  is  not  to  be 
sought  alone  in  Newtonian  gravitation.  This  would  be 
too  slow  and  feeble.  We  should  rather  say  that  the  first 
organization  took  place  through  the  accumulation  of  sim- 
j)le  elements  united  by  the  customary  laws  of  cohesion, 
until  such  masses  were  formed  that  the  Newtonian  attrac- 
tion became  suflicient  to  continually  enlarge  them  by 
action  from  a  distance.}; 

Turning  next  to  the  densities  of  the  planets,  and  the 

♦"Dan  Voriu'hmstc.*' 

t  Our  pri'svnt  knowledge  of  the  invariability  of  Iho  total  (quantity  of  motion 
within  a  syjitcni  oxpooo^a  fallacy  in  this  reasunin;;. 

tThl»«  \h  auothrr  m  sapprchciision,  siuci'  ijravity  act-*  ujwn  particles  as  well 
as  matset*. 
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relations  of  their  masses,  it  is  apparent,  he  says,  that  the 
condensation  of  the  original  matter  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  distance  of  the  particles  from  the  attractive  centre. 
Newton  had  believed  that  the  variations  in  density  were 
produced  by  the  direct  will  of  God.  The  lightest  portions 
of  the  earth,  for  instance,  must  be  distributed  over  the 
surface.  Why  then  is  the  density  of  the  sun  less  than 
that  of  the  planets  ?  Because  the  planets  near  the  centre, 
and  in  fact  all  the  planets,  are  composed  of  particles  which, 
from  their  superior  density  have  been  drawn  toward  the 
centre,  displacing  the  lighter  particles  or  mingling  with 
them  in  more  than  the  normal  proportion,  while  on  the 
contrary,  tlie  body  at  the  centre  is  composed  of  the  gen- 
eral average  of  particles  in  respect-  to  density,  among 
which  the  lighter  constitute  the  greater  part.*  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view,  concludes  the  author,  "  the  moon  is 
twice  as  dense  as  the  earth,  and  the  latter  four  times  as 
dense  as  the  sun;  and  the  earth,  according  to  all  calcula- 
tion, will  be  surpassed  in  density  by  the  interior  planets 
Venus  and  Mercury."  f  The  increasing  ratio  of  planetary 
masses  as  we  recede  from  the  sun  is  connected  with  the 
increasing  diameters  of  the  spheres  of  attraction  of  the 
planets,  as  their  distances  diminish  severally  the  sun's  in- 
fluence. The  excessive  tenuity  of  the  original  stuff  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  if  all  the  planets  were  reduced  to 
the    density  of   our   atmosphere,  their   matter  would  fill 

♦The  passage  {Op.  ell.^  p.  256)  Is  involved  and  obpcare.  It  is  strange  that 
the  author  did  not  perceive  that  the  process  of  increasing  condensation  in  the 
dffu.scd  mass  could  not  be  arrested  at  any  given  distance  from  the  centre,  but 
mu8t  be  continued  quite  to  the  centre,  and  Ihu^  render  the  central  body  the 
densest  of  all. 

f  Modern  astronomy  has  determined  the  following  densities  for  these  bodies: 
Sun,  .255;  Mercury,  1.21  (which  is  according  to  prediction);  Venus,  1.03;  Earth, 
1.00;  Moon,  .607.  Nevertheless,  the  remarkable  coincidence  remained,  as 
pointed  out  by  Buffon,  that  the  mean  density  of  all  the  planets  is  to  the  density 
of  the  sun  as  610  lo  650.  But  Anally,  the  mean  density  of  all  the  planets,  accord- 
ing to  present  Icnowledge,  and  allowing  for  differences  in  the  planetary  masses, 
is  to  the  density  of  the  sun  as  206  to  255  or  as  640  to  563. 
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fourteen  hundred  thousand  times  the  space  of  the  earth; 
while  this  is  thirty  miHion  times  less  than  the  entire  space 
which  the  matter  of  the  planets  is  supposed  to  have  filled 
originally. 

The  gradually  increasing  eccentricity  of  the  remoter 
planets  is  produced  by  the  diminished  centripetal  force  of 
the  solar  mass  upon  the  descending  particles,  and  their 
lower  density  and  hence  feebler  power  to  overcome  the 
resistance  oflPered  by  the  heavier  particles  to  their  direct 
descent  toward  the  sun.  These  conditions  attain  their 
maximum  in  the  region  of  the  comets  beyond  the  orbit  of 
Saturn.  To  them  are  due  also  the  high  inclinations  of  the 
cometary  orbits.  As  to  the  retrograde  motions  of  certain 
comets,  since  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  theory,  it  is 
conjectured  that  with  many  of  them  the  phenomenon  mav 
be  only  an  optical  illusion. 

Satellites  have  ooine  into  existence  through  the  opera- 
tion, on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  tendencies  recognized  in 
the  organization  of  the  planets.  Axial  rotations  have 
been  established  by  the  primitive  motions  of  the  gathering 
particles.  The  synchronism  of  the  moon's  axial  and 
orliital  motions  is  a  problem  left  for  future  solution.*  The 
moon's  rotation  was  probably  more  rapid  once  than  at 
present.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth.  The  inclinations  of  the  planetary  axes  may  have 
been  produced  by  an  excess  of  momentum  of  particles  de- 
scending upon  one  hemisphere;  but  more  probably,  pertur- 
bations liave  intervened  to  disturb  the  original  positions 
of  the  axes.  Moreover,  the  uplift  of  mountain  masses 
unsymmetrically  disposed  must  tend  to  change  the  posi- 
tion and  inclination  of  the  axis  of  a  planet,t  though  this 

♦ThiM  t»et'm*»  h  !«ini;iilar  r»tatcinont,  Awcw  the  author  had  iilrcady,  lu  175^1,  in  a 
prlxe  o?*t»ay  pn-scnted  1(»  tho  Academy  of  SoleiKre?*  in  BerUii,  ascribed  this  nvn- 
chronl^'in  to  tidal  action  exerted  by  the  earth. 

+  Thi»  is  PUbHtantially  the  problem  discussed  by  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton 
{Proc.  Roy.  Soc.y  March  8, 18T7,  xxvl,  31-5,  55-6:1;  December  80,  1877,  xxvi.  534- 
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change  is  confined  within  limits.  Such  orographic  dis- 
turbances belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  planetary  life, 
and  Jupiter  seems  to  be  actually  undergoing  changes  inci- 
dent to  the  half-fluid  and  unsettled  condition.  "  In  such 
a  state  the  surface  can  experience  no  repose.  Upheavals 
and  ruin  reign  upon  it.  The  telescope  itself  assures  us 
of  this.  The  condition  of  this  planet  is  perpetually 
changing." 

The  author  next  considers  the  origin  of  the  rings  of 
Saturn.  A  planet  lying  at  the  distance  of  Saturn  must 
have  many  agreements  with  the  neighboring  comets,  if,  in 
fact,  it  has  entered  the  planetary  class  as  assumed,  through 
the  diminution  of  its  eccentricity.  Viewing  the  planet 
thus,  there  was  a  time  when  its  great  eccentricity  brought 
it,  in  perihelion,  into  close  proximity  with  the  sun.  The 
intense  solar  heat  lifted  its  lighter  material  from  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  vapor.  At  a  later  period,  with  a 
moderated  temperature,  the  vapors  assumed  the  form  of 
tails,  and  at  length  the  cometary  affinities  of  the  planet 
were  retained  onl^'  in  the  permanent  ring  which  surrounds 
it.  In  short,  **  Saturn  has  had  a  rotation  upon  its  axis, 
and  nothing  more  than  this  is  necessary."  *  ♦  *  "I 
venture  to  declare  that  in  all  nature  few  things  can  be  re- 
duced to  an  origin  so  intelligible."*  The  velocity  of  rota- 
tion of  the  ring  calculated  from  the  periodic  time  of  a 
satellite,  gives  the  velocity  of  the  equatorial  portion  of  the 
planet  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  ring.  Thus 
the  planet^s  rotation  is  found  to  be  6  h.  23  m.  53  sec,  and 
he  leaves  it  for  the  future  to  test  the  result. f 

Kant  had  knowledge  of  only  a  single  ring  around  Sat- 
urn.    But  he  calculated  that  the   friction  of   outer  and 

46).  St'o,  al!*o,  G.  H.  Darwin'tj  criticUm  {Proc.  Soy.  Soc,  March  14,  1878),  aDd 
Prof.  Haiighton'H  reply  {lb..  May  2},  I87H). 

*  ()p.  cif.,  275.  Uoro  is  a  distinct  enunciation  of  tlie  principle  of  annulation 
afterward  employed  by  Laplace. 

t  It  ia  j^iven  in  recent  works  aa  10  h.  14  m. 
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inner  parts,  due  to  difference  of  velocity  must  tend  to  the 
(lostruetion  of  the  ring.     Instead  of  this  oventy  however, 
it  would  separate  into  several  concentrio  rin^,  each  re- 
volving in  its  own  period.*     The  number  of  these  rings 
could  bo  computed  if  the  degree  of  connection  between 
the  constituent  particles  weie  known.      In  any  event,  the 
c(juilil>riuni  and  stability  of  the  rings  is  provided  for.     As 
to  the  condition  of  the  matter  of  the  rin^,  Kant  continu- 
ally speaks  of  particles  and  small  parts  (l^heiirhenY  and 
clearly  conveys  the  identical  conception  which  has  been 
enunciated  by  Peirce  and  Clerk-Maxwell  in  recent  times. 
In  a  note  of  later  date,  ho  cites  with  satisfaction  a  record 
made  by  Cassini  f  half  a  century  before,  in  which  the  con- 
jecture is  offered  that  "perhaps  this  ring  may  be  a  strarm 
of  {nimll  siftf'llftrs^  which  to  an  observer  from  Saturn  may 
present  somewhat  the  aspect  of  the  Milky  AVay  from  the 
earth."     Kant  also  cit(»s  with  satisfaction  the  confirmation 
already  furnished  by  Cassini,  of  his  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  strt nilnwcrs,     lie  takes  great  pleasure,  he  savs, 
in  offering  his  theory  of  the  rings,  since  he  has  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  confirmed  by  new  observations  to  be  made 
with  the  improved  telescope  w^hich  he  hears  that  Bradlev 
has  had  placed  at  his  disposal. 

As  to  the  possiliility  of  rings  about  other  planets,  he 
shows  by  a  simple  calculation,  based  on  the  diameter  of 
Jupiter,  its  period  of  rotation  and  the  attractive  force 
upon  its  surface,  that  a  Jovian  ring  is  impossible  under 
present  relations  of  these  factors.  He  shows  the  same 
in  reference  to  the  earth.  J     But  in  former  times,  when  the 

♦Compare  the  alleged  tendency  to  stratification,  Mated  on  p.  119. 

iMemoirM  Acad.  Sci.,  Parii*,  1705. 

tin  an  editorial  note  ii*  given  the  unbi^tance  of  an  oral  statement  made  bv 
Kant  concerning  hlH  theory  in  ITftl.  He  thinks  It  hat*  rtM'eive«l  nnicli  conrtriua- 
tion,  OHpccially throngh  the  liglit  thrown  upon  it  by  a  "Supplement"  piihllshcd 
by  Ilerr  Hofrath  Lichteni)erg,  who  BuggCHti*  that  iu  any  aeriform  *'Un»toff" 
diH9emlnated  thrungh  npaco  a  high  degree  of  ela!*ticity  mu^t  anbsiet,  nntil 
through  gravitational  prcBfiure  llahould  be  deittroycd;  after  which  the  dennltv 
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axial  rotation  of  the  earth  was  much  more  rapid,  a  ring 
may  have  existed.  "  What  beauty  of  aspect  for  those  who 
were  created  to  inhabit  the  earth  as  a  Paradise !  How 
great  a  convenience  for  those  on  whom  nature  smiled  from 
every  side ! "  This  ring  must  have  consisted  of  watery 
vapor.  Why  may  not  its  disruption  through  contact  with 
a  misdirected  comet,  or  the  process  of  cooling  and  con- 
densation, have  precipitated  lipon  the  earth  that  destruc- 
tive flood,  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  which  has  so  puzzled  all 
commentators  ?  * 

In  this  connection  the  Zodiacal  Light  is  conjecturally 
referred  to  the  same  explanation  as  the  Saturnian  ring. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  ring  of  particles  surrounding  the  sun,f 
and  lying  nearly  in  the  plane  of  his  equator. 

§  3.  TIIK  COSMOS  IX  ITS  TOTALITY. 

The  author  proceeds  now,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  Second  Part,  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  the 
infinitude  of  the  creation  at  large,  both  in  respect  to  space 
and  time.  "The  cosmical  fabric,  through  its  immeasur- 
able magnitude  and  the  endless  variety  and  beauty  which 
shine  forth  from  it  on  all  sides,  impresses  us  with  silent 
amazement."  This  feeling  is  enhanced  by  the  discovery 
tliat  this  vast  array  of  phenomena  flows  from  the  orderly 
and  eternal  working  of  a  single  general  law.  The  stars 
are  centres  of  other  systems  like  our  own.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  elementary  particles.  Like  the  planets 
of  our  zodiac,  they  are  arranged  in  a  limited  zone  which 
we  style  the  Milky  Way.     "  The  Milky  Way  is  the  zodiac 

would  become  so  {ucreaned  that  great  heat  would  be  developed  which,  in  the 
lur^rer  bodies  like  the  onn,  would  be  accompanied  by  luminoidty,  but  in  the 
emuller,  like  the  planets,  would  produce  only  an  internal  heat.  Here  is  tho  con- 
tractional  theory  in  the  bud. 

♦  Thi«  recalls  William  Whiston's  ffmve  conjecture  that  the  Flood  was  canned 
by  a  blow  from  the  tail  of  a  comet. 

t  Poetically  styled  the  **  Halsschmuck  der  Sonne.**  This  is  precisely  the 
modem  view. 


!■ 
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of  tlie  higher  world  orders."  But  even  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  system  of  the  Milky  Way,  are  othej 
Hnnaniental  systems  —  other  Milky  Ways.  We  contem* 
plate  with  amazement  their  faint  figures  pictured  on  the 
concave  vault  of  heaven.  The  worlds  of  all  these  sys- 
tems, to  insure  their  stability,  must  necessarily  possess 
motions  analogous  to  those  of  our  own  system.'*'  But  has 
the  succession  of  ever  ascending  world  systems  no  end  ? 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  contemplate  the  minute  por- 
tion of  space  which  we  survey  as  the  limit  of  the  field  of 
the  divine  activities.  It  is  more  suitable,  more  necessary 
to  conceive  the  realm  of  the  material  creation  as  abso- 
lutely without  bounds.  We  have  good  ground  to  con- 
clude that  tlio  store  of  created  matter f  suffices  for  the 
j)roduotion  of  a  chain  of  cosmical  order  without  limit. 
I'he  basis  niattrr  itself  is  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  divine  existence,  and  must  necessarily  be  so  exhaust- 
less  and  enduring  as  to  extend  the  development  of  material 
organization  over  a  plan  of  creation  embracing  all  exis- 
tence possible,  without  measure  and  without  end.  One 
might  well  coikhmvo  an  endless  succession  of  mutually 
discoinie<ted  world  systems  ;  but  such  a  plan  would  not 
provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  order;  and  unless  the 
common  principle  of  attraction  extended  through  the  en- 
tire universe  of  matter,  there  wouM  be  wanting  that  char- 
acter of  persistence  which  is  the  mark  of  the  choice  of 
God. J  But  a  universal  coiinlinating  princij)le  implies  one 
connnon  centre,  and  one  vast  central  mass  of  matter. 
Here  the  process  of  creation  began.  From  this  middle 
point  it  has  extended  continually  outward  over  the  infi- 
nite chaotic    waste   of    unorganized    material   atoms.       I 

♦In  thl-*  connrction  )\v  n-o*  the  ('xpro!*fion,  Ai.>-  Lh'ht  iMlches  nur  eine 
eingtfdnlckte  Iteir/guug  (x/,  which  Is  (Miiiivnlcnt  Ut  the  intimation  that  light  i« 
only  "a  mode  of  motion." 

+  Der  Vormth  de.«  frschafftnen  Xafurtt forfeit. 

X  Die  Be$tfindigMt  the  da*  Merkmal  dfr  Wohl  Hottt*  i$t. 
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know  of  nothing  which  can  lift  the  soul  of  man  to  a 
nobler  amazenoent  than  the  outlook  over  this  boundless 
field  of  Almighty  power.  Worlds  rise  into  being  upon 
worlds,  in  endless  progress  ;  and  beyond  the  outer  bounds 
of  the  widest  realm  of  order,  confusion  and  chaos  forever 
contend  on  a  field  as  limitless  as  if  the  work  of  creation 
had  not  already  attained  an  endless  development.  Assign 
what  diameter  we  will  to  the  completed  creation,  we  are 
always  near  the  middle  point ;  beyond  tlie  periphery  of 
the  sphere,  over  the  infinite  expanse,  lie  buried  in  the 
stillness  of  night,  the  germs  of  order  awaiting  the  pro- 
gress of  eternity  to  be  quickened  into  active  life.  So  the 
process  of  cosmical  organization  extends  itself.  "Crea- 
tion is  not  the  work  of  a  moment."  Millions  and  moun- 
tain ranges  of  millions  of  ages  will  flow  away  and  "the 
creation  will  never  be  complete.  It  was  indeed  once  be- 
gun, but  it  will  never  end." 

It  is  perhaps  a  daring  conjecture  tliat  the  cosmic  pro- 
ductiveness of  one  part  of 'immensity  implies  the  com- 
parative exhaustion  of  another  part.  But  the  resources 
of  the  universe  are  never  diminished,  for  they  are  nothing 
else  than  the  exercise  of  the  divine  omnipotence  itself. 
The  decay  of  worlds  is  but  a  part  of  the  universal  order 
which  brings  plants  and  animals  and  man  himself  to  de- 
struction, only  to  be  succeeded  by  new  organisms  at  some 
other  point.  "  Whatever  has  origin  and  beginning  has  in 
itself  the  characteristic  of  its  finite  nature  ;  it  must  decay 
and  come  to  an  end."  As  man  in  course  of  time,  retires 
from  the  stage  on  which  he  has  acted  his  part,  so  worlds 
and  systems,  when  their  rOle  is  played,  vanish  from  the 
scene.  The  infinitude  of  creation  is  wide  enough  to  spare 
a  world  or  a  Milky  Way  as  easily  as  a  flower  or  an  insect. 
"  Meanwhile  eternity  is  adorned  with  ever  varying  mani- 
festations, because  God  remains  active  in  the  unceasing 
work  of  creation." 
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But  when  a  system  of  worlds  has  fallen  into  diaorder 
and  decay,  will  no  power  be  extended  to  effect  a  roorg^- 
ization  ?  We  cannot  long  remain  in  doubt  when  we 
reflect  that  the  ceaseless  exhaustion  of  the  motions  of  the 
planetary  system  must  finally  precipitate  planets  and 
comets  together  upon  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  that  then 
the  solar  heat  must  undergo  an  increase  so  immeasurable 
as  to  dissipate  again  the  particles  of  the  common  mass 
through  the  distant  regions  of  space  from  which  they  had 
been  originally  gathered  together.  Then  must  begin 
again  the  process  of  world  organization  whose  completed 
cycle  has  been  traced. 

As  a  planetary  system  seems  destined  to  decay,  so  the 
hosts  of  the  system  of  the  Milky  Way  must  be  conceiyed 
as  wasting  inevitably  the  forces  by  which  they  are  ani- 
mated. Countless  suns  will  be  precipitated  upon  the 
mighty  central  mass;  but  the  tremendous  shock  will  kindle 
an  unimaginable  intensity  of  glow,  which  must  dissolve 
the  bonds  of  matter,  and  expel  its  ultimate  constituents 
again  throughout  the  vast  limits  before  engirt  with  the 
fiery  girdle  of  the  firmament.  The  soul  of  man  in  think- 
ing of  events  of  such  stupendous  magnitude  sinks  within 
him  in  deepest  amazement.  But  the  vastness  of  objects 
and  events  so  enstamped  with  the  characters  of  change 
and  mutability  leaves  the  soul  still  unsatisfied;  "it  feels  a 
desire  to  know  more  intimately  that  Being  whose  intelli- 
gence, whose  greatness,  is  the  fountain  of  that  light  which, 
as  if  from  a  central  source,  illuminates  the  totality  of 
nature."  "Happy  soul  if  amid  the  tumult  of  the  elements 
and  the  ruin  of  nature,  it  can  look  down  always  from  its 
lofty  position,  and  see  the  current  of  desolation  which 
brings  ruin  to  all  finite  things  sweep  by,  as  it  were,  be- 
neath its  feet."  "When,  then,  the  fetters  which  hold  us 
bound  to  the  vanity  of  created  existence,  in  the  moment 
appointed  for  the  transformation  of  our  being  shall  have 
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fallen  off,  then  will  the  undying  spirit,  freed  from  depend- 
ence on  finite  things,  find  the  enjoyment  of  true  happi- 
ness in  communion  with  the  eternal  existence." 

§  4.  OUR  SUN  AND  OTHER  SUNS. 

The  more  particular  constitution  and  activities  of  the 
sun  result  from  the  nature  of  the  primitive  particles  and 
their  mode  of  condensation.  The  lightest  parts  of  the  com- 
mon matter  which  moves  in  the  interplanetary  spaces,  from 
lack  of  adequate  momentum  are  overcome  by  centripetal 
force  and  precipitated  on  the  central  body.  But  these 
parts  are  also  the  most  energetic  in  the  production  of  fire; 
and  thus  we  see  that  through  their  addition  to  the  central 
body  it  becomes  a  flaming  orb.  "  On  the  contrary,  the 
heavier  and  inefficient  material,  and  the  lack  of  fire-pro- 
ducing particles  make  of  the  planets  only  cold  and  dead 
clumps  deprived  of  such  a  property."  The  sun  must  be 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere.  "  Without  atmosphere  no 
fire  burns."  Now,  considering  the  great  mass  of  the  sun, 
to  what  a  density  must  this  atmosphere  attain,  and  what 
intensity  of  combustion  must  it  support.  In  this  atmos- 
phere ascend  clouds  of  smoke  consisting  of  commingled 
grosser  and  finer  particles  which,  cooled  in  the  higher 
regions,  precipitate  a  rain  of  pitch  and  sulphur  which 
afford  the  flames  new  aliment.  This  atmosphere,  too,  like 
that  of  the  earth,  is  beaten  by  winds,  and  we  may  well 
imagine  to  what  violence  they  must  attain.  But  as  is 
manifest,  all  flame  devours  its  atmosphere,  and  without 
doubt  the  solar  atmosphere  must  undergo  a  slow  exhaus- 
tion. It  is  true,  the  interactions  of  the  elements  tend  tp 
replenish  the  atmosphere,  that  vast  supplies  must,  for  a 
long  time,  burst  forth  from  concealed  caverns  in  the  solar 
structure,  and  that  many  substances,  like  saltpetre,  are 
exceedingly  productive  of  elastic  gases,  yet,  though  such 
causes  must  greatly  prolong  the  solar  heat,  it  must  be 
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udiiiittod  the  sun  is  in  real  danger  of  final  extinction.  The 
central  body  of  our  system  will  be  quenched  in  eternal 
(larkness.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  progress  of  decay,  new- 
found material  niay  sustain  an  occasional  outburst  of  fiery 
ontTgy,  as  with  other  suns  in  our  firmament,  which  have 
beiMi  seen  to  assume  a  sudden  luminosity  and  then  to  wane, 
yet  our  central  orb  must  finally  attain  the  exhausted  and 
defunct  condition  which  awaits  all  finite  org'anizations. 
But  its  dead  substance  disseminated  throug^h  space  will 
plant  chaos  with  the  germs  of  new  worlds. 

^MA*t  us  contemplate  in  imagination,  from  a  nearer 
standpoint,  g.n  object  so  extraordinary  as  a  burning  sun. 
At  a  glance  we  behold  oceans  of  fire  which  raise  their 
flames  to  heaven;  raging  storms  of  most  fearful  intensity 
wliich  rolling  over  the  shores  submerge  at  times  the 
elevated  regions  of  the  orb,  and  at  times  sink  back  upon 
their  borders;  burned-out  rocks  which  from  their  Hauling 
throats  j)rojeet  tiieir  frightful  tongues  of  fire,  and  wliose 
subiiuTgence  and  emergence  by  the  fluctuating^  fierv  ele- 
nn*nts  is  the  cause  of  the  ai)pearance  and  disappearance  of 
the  solar  spots;  dense  vapors  which  choke  the  fire,  and 
which,  u})lifte(l  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  condense  in  dark 
clouds  which  storm  down  again  in  torrents  of  fierv  rain, 
and  as  burning  streams  descending  from  the  lieightsof  the 
solid  land,  ]>our  themselves  into  the  flaming  valleys,  the 
crash  of  the  elements,  the  refuse  of  burned-out  matter  and 
the  disintegration  of  exhausted  nature  which  through  this 
terrible  stage  of  desolation  itself  works  out  the  beauty  of 
the  world  and  the  uses  of  the  created  being."  * 

If  all  the  stars  are  flaming  suns,  still  more  must  the 

*  Oy>.  r/7,.  301>-10.  In  connection  wUh  the  sup|)0!«e(l  "  sttlid  laml  *' of  thr 
Miin,  the  anthor  ol>f«t>rvof ,  iu  a  note,  that  t.lic  formation  of  a  world  from  material 
in  a  flniil  state  necessitates  th<'  development  of  inequalities  of  jinrfuoe.  After  a 
crasi  beuin!*  to  form,  the  confined  ^ages  would  uplift  it  in  places  and  aecninalate 
in  imnien»e  cavern»,  prodneinc  on  the  vurfaee  alternating  elevaUone  and 
vttUcyf .    This  is  an  echo  of  Leibnits. 
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central  body  of  the  Milky  Way  be^uch.  Why  then  does 
it  not  become  visible?  The  answer  is  obvious,  when 
we  consider  that  if  that  body  were  ten  thousand  times 
the  bulk  of  our  sun,  and  removed  a  hundred  times  as  far 
as  Sirius,  it  would  appear  no  larger  than  that  star. 
Future  times  may  discover  it,  or  at  least  the  region  in 
which  it  is  located.  I  venture  the  conjecture  that  Sirius 
himself  is  the  central  body  of  the  Milky  Way.  What 
may  be  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  central  mass  of 
the  universe  is  a  problem  which,  perhaps,  involves  us  in 
rasher  conjecture  than  a  scientific  theory  allows;  but  I 
cannot  admit  with  Wright  that  here  the  person  of  the 
Godhead  is  specially  present.  The  divine  presence  is 
essentially  and  equally  in  every  domain  and  place.  I  im- 
agine, on  the  contrary,  that  the  higher  ranks  of  rational 
beings  belong  in  regions  remote  from  the  universal  centre. 
The  density  of  the  more  central  matter,  whatever  rela- 
tions subsist  between  matter  and  spirit,  must  necessarily 
impart  a  greater  degree  of  sluggishness  and  dulness  to 
more  central  intelligences,  while  a  keener  insight  and 
deeper  penetration  should  characterize  spiritual  life  con- 
nected with  the  lighter  matter  which  pervades  the  region 
of  more  freshly  organized  cosmical  existence. 

ii  5.     THE  MECHANICAL  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  WORLD. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  work 
offers  some  general  reflections  on  the  mechanical  constitu- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  inferences  which  may  be  legiti- 
mately deduced.  "  It  is  impossible,"  the  author  says,  "  to 
contemplate  the  fabric  of  the  world  without  recognizing 
the  admirable  order  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  certain 
manifestation  of  the  hand  of  God  in  the  perfection  of  its 
correlations.  Reason,  when  once  it  has  considered  and 
admired  so  much  beauty  and  so  much  perfection,  feels  a 
just  indignation  at  the  dauntless  folly  which  dares  ascribe 
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all  this  to  chance  and  a  happy  accident.     It  must  be  that 
the  highest  wisdom  conceived  the  plan,  and  infinite  power 
carried  it  into  execution."     He  proceeds  to  defend  the 
nieohunical  theory  of  the  universe  against  the  charge  of 
^'naturalism/'  and  maintains  that  "the  procedure  of  those 
naturalists  who  have  delivered  themselves  of  that  kind  of 
world  wisdom  must  make  solemn  apologies  at  the  bar  of 
religion.-'     One  of  the  characteristic  passag'es  from  this 
discussion  is  the  following  conclusion:     "Nature,  its  gen- 
eral properties  aside,  is  productive  only  of  beautiful  and 
])erfect  fruits,  which  display  not  alone  harmony  and  per- 
fection, but  also  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  whole  com- 
})ass  of  natuni!,  wMth  the  needs  of  man  and  the  honor  of 
the  divine  attributes.     It  hence  follows  that  nature's  prop- 
(Tties  can  possess  no  independent  necessity,  but  that  thev 
must  have  their  origin  in  a  single  Understanding  as  the 
ground  and  source  of  all  being,  in  w^hich  they  have  been 
ordained     in    accordance    with    universal   relations.       All 
things  wlii(!li    set    forth    reciprocal   harmonies    in    nature 
must  be  bound  together  in  a  single  existence  on   which 
they  collectively  depend.     Thus  there  exists  a  Being  of 
all  beings,  an  infinite  Understanding  and  a  self-existent 
Wisdom,  from  which  nature,  in  the  whole  aggregate  of 
her  correlations,   derives    existence.      Further,    it    is   not 
allowable  to  maintain  that  the  activity  of  nature  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  existence  of  a  highest  Being;  the  more  per- 
fect it  is  in  its  developments,  the  better  its  general  laws 
contribute  to  order  and  harmony,  the  more  conclusive  is 
the  demonstration  of  the  (rodhead  from  whom  these  rela- 
tions are  borrowed.     His  jjroductiveness  is  no  longer  the 
operation  of  chance,  or  the  consequence  of  accident;  from 
him  flows  everything  according  to  unalterable  laws,  which, 
therefore,  must  produce  only  what  is  fit,  because  they  arc 
only  the  reflection  of  a  scheme  infinitely  wise,  from  which 
all  disorder  is  banished.     It    is  not  the  fortuitous  con- 
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course  of  the  atoms  of  Lucretius  which  has  builded  the 
world;  implanted  forces  and  laws  whose  source  is  the 
wisest  Understanding,  have  been  the  unvarying  cause  of 
that  order  which  can  only  flow  from  them,  not  by  chance 
but  by  ordination."* 

The  author  repeats  the  enumeration  of  the  mechanical 
relations  of  the  solar  system,  and  maintains  at  length  the 
improbability  and  unreasonableness  of  the  view  which 
ascribes  them  all  to  the  immediate  hand  of  God.  Never- 
theless, he  says:  "We  rightly  believe  that  fit  arrange- 
ments, which  tend  toward  a  useful  end,  must  have  a  wise 
understanding  for  their  originator;  and  we  are  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  think,  if  we  choose,  that  since  the  natures  of 
things  recognize  no  other  origin,  their  present  and  uni- 
versal constitution  must  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fit 
and  mutually  harmonious  consequences."  We  need  not 
hesitate  to  admit  the  operation  of  mechanical  causes  in 
nature,  "since  whatever  proceeds  from  them  is  not  the 
working  of  blind  fate  or  irrational  necessity,  but  is 
grounded  finally  in  the  highest  wisdom,  from  which  the 
constitution  of  nature  borrows  all  its  harmonies.  This 
conclusion  is  perfectly  correct:  If  in  the  constitution  of 
the  world  order  and  beauty  appear,  then  a  Deity  exists. 
But  the  other  decision  has  not  less  foundation:  If  this 
order  has  proceeded  from  the  general  laws  of  nature,  then 
all  nature  is  necessarily  a  working  of  the  highest  wisdom."f 

g  0.  DEDUCTIONS  TOUCHING  HABITABILITY  AND  UNITY 

IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF  WORLDS. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  treatise  is  devoted  to  a  research 
concerning  the  influence  which  must  be  exerted  on  the 
spiritual  natures  of  the  different  planetary  inhabitants  by 
the  nature  of  the  matter  of  which  their  bodies  must  be 
constituted.     An  unquestionable  and  intimate  interaction 

♦  Op.  cU.y  815-e.  t  Op.  cit.,  JKT. 
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exists  between  mind  and  body.  The  original  const ituti< 
and  the  casual  conditions  of  the  body  control,  to  a  lai^ 
extent,  the  operations  of  the  spiritual  faculties.  Sin< 
there fon»,  the  planets  near  the  sun  are  composed  of  heavi 
and  more  sluggish  matter  than  the  remoter  planets,  it  mu 
be  that  their  inhabitants  arc  endowed  with  less  menl 
agility  and  a  feebler  power  for  thought  and  imag'inatic 
JupitiT  seems  indeed  to  exist  in  that  formative  conditio 
which  naturally  precedes  the  reception  of  organic  popul 
tions,  but  if  his  habitability  is  supposable,  it  seems  strong 
probable  that  his  rational  occupants,  as  well  as  lower  ai 
mals  and  plants  are  formed  of  such  light  and  active  m 
terial  elements  as  give  an  easier  and  more  rapid  activity 
the  discharge  of  their  organic  functions.  The  same  ma 
with  still  gn»ater  probability,  be  conjectured  of  Satur 
As  the  niin<l  is  ri)rrelatod  to  the  bodv,  the  rational  natiir 
of  thest*  distaFit  populations  must  exceed  our  own  corr 
spondingly,  in  oxpei-tness  and  comprehension.  As  all  oi 
apprehensions  of  external  things  are  measured  by  tlio  ir 
prossion  niadt'  by  the  universe  upon  the  susceptibility  < 
our  material  faoulti«^s  of  cognition,  it  may  well  be  imag'inc 
that  the  remoter  populations  of  our  system  have  attainc 
to  knowledge  which  stretches  hopelessly  beyond  the  rear 
of  terrestrial  intelligences. 

All  material  existence,  however,  is  bound  together  i 
th(^  comiiion  rational  unity  which  finds  its  origin  in  tb 
infinite  Mind;  and  since  even  terrestrial  intelligence  i 
gifte<l  with  the  power  to  seize  hold  on  the  chain  of  intei 
connection,  it  discovers,  though  perhaps  faintly,  the  revc 
lations  of  the  divine  ])erfections  which  nature  displays  t 
all  rational  beings.  Man,  perha})s,  stands,  in  the  ranks  c 
created  beings,  between  thos«'  who,  on  the  one  hand,  ar 
too  pure  to  sin,  and  those,  on  the  other,  who  are  too  ui 
iiitelligent  to  sin.  Man,  ])erhaps,  partakes  exceptionall 
of  th<»  j>ower  to  feel  simultaneously  the  temptation  to  sii 
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and  the  aspiration  to  purity;  but  he  feels  that  his  immor- 
tal soul,  gifted  with  being  which  even  death  cannot  end, 
but  can  only  change,  is  destined  to  an  eternity  of  life  un- 
confined  to  a  single  planet,  but  privileged  to  seek  and  at- 
tain the  loftiest  knowledge  revealed  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  domain  of  Omniscience.  This  remarkable  treatise 
concludes  with  the  following  paragraph: 

'*When,  indeed,  one's  soul  has  been  filled  with  contemplations 
like  these,  the  view  of  the  starry  heavens  on  a  cloudless  night,  con- 
fers a  species  of  delight  which  only  a  noble  susceptibility  can  appre- 
ciate. In  the  general  stillness  of  nature  and  composure  of  thought, 
the  mysterious  intuitions  of  the  undying  spirit  speak  an  unutterable 
language,  and  yield  unformulated  conceptions  which  it  feels,  indeed, 
but  can  never  describe.  If  among  the  thinking  creatures  of  this 
planet,  beings  exist  so  degraded  that  in  the  presence  of  all  the  in- 
ducements with  which  our  exalted  position  invites  them,  they  still 
hold  themselves  fast  bound  in  the  service  of  vanity,  how  ill-starred 
is  this  globe  that  it  could  nourish  creatures  so  wretched!  But  how 
fortunate  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  that  among  all  the  most  desirable 
conditions  possible,  a  way  is  opened  to  attain  bliss  and  exaltation 
which  rise  infinitely  above  all  the  preeminence  conferred  by  the  most 
advantageous  organization  of  nature  upon  any  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies." 

8  7.   SYNOPSIS  OF  POINTS  IN  THE  COSMOGONIC  THEORY 

OF  KANT. 

1.  PoifitH  correctly/  taken,  according  to  more  recent 
02)ini07t, 

(1.)  The  diffused  galactic  light  results  from  the  multi- 
tude of  stars  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  galaxy. 

(2.)  The  stars  must  all  be  in  motion,  but  their  great 
distances  demand  thousands  of  vears  to  render  their  mo- 
tions  clearly  aj^parent.  Future  observation  will  demon- 
strate these  motions. 

(3.)  The  nebula?  are  other  firmaments.  Though  this 
opinion  was  entertained  by  the  elder  Herschel  respecting 
resolvable  nebulae,  recent  opinion  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
88 
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formed  concerning  them;  but  of  irresolTable  nebulie  it 
nies  the  coru-lusion  of  Kant. 

(4.)  The  interplanetary  spaces  must  have  be«n  fil 
formerly  with  a  supply  of  matter.  All  the  matter  of  < 
system  was  formerly  dissolved,  and  filled  the  entire  spa 
Its  tenuity  was  excessive. 

(5.)  Afrgrpgation  and  organization  began  around  c 
tain  centres  of  attraction. 

(6.1  Tlic  den.sitio3  of  the  planets  should  diminish  tr 
the  centre  outward, 

(?■)  The  greater  masses  of  the  exterior  planets  depe 
on  the  diminished  power  of  the  solar  attraction  in  I 
remoter  parts  of  the  primitive  stuff. 

(S.)  The  synchronistic  motions  of  the  moon  arc  due 
anc-icnt  ^cal  tides  on  that  satellite.  The  solar  and  lui 
tideH  ar<>  correspondingly  diminishing  the  earth's  rota 
velocity. 

(!!,}  The  axial  inclinations  of  the  planets  are  pnibab 
due  to  perturbations. 

(111.)  Till'  uplift  of  mountain  axes  must  affect  the  no 
tiiin  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  a  planet. 

(11.)  Jupiter  exists  in  a  half  fluid  and  fonnative  cc 
dition,  not  j'ct  fitte<l  for  Jinhilation. 

(I".'.)  The  ring-condition  results  from  axial  rotation 
incoherent  matter. 

(l.'t.)  Unequal  velocities  of  outer  and  inner  zones 
a  nebulous  ring  would  result  in  separation  into  two 
more  rings.     The  ring  <if  Saturn  is  probably  multiple, 

(14.)  The  Sat4iniian  ring  is  a  swarm  of  discrote  pa 
tides  or  minute  satellites. 

(l.'i.)  Jupiter  and  the  earth  do  not  present,  in  qi 
day,  the  pliysicaj  conditions  required  for  the  existcm 
of  rings. 

(10.)  At  a  former  period,  when  the  rotation  was  niu< 
more  rapid,  the  earth  may  have  had  a  ring  of  watery  vapo 
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(17.)  The  zodiacal  light  is  a  ring  of  particles  surround- 
ing the  sun. 

(18.)  The  fixed  stars  are  centres  of  other  systems  com- 
posed of  the  same  substances  as  our  sun. 

(19.)   Light  is  only  a  motion  impressed. 

(20.)  The  process  of  world  making  is  continuous.  The 
decay  of  worlds  is  but  part  of  the  universal  order  which 
returns  in  new  worlds. 

(21.)  Whatever  begins  is  finite  and  must  come  to  an 
end. 

(22.)  Planets  and  comets  must  finally  be  precipitated 
upon  the  body  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  impact  must  generate 
enormous  heat. 

(23.)  Similarly,  the  present  order  which  pervades  the 
starry  system  must  come  to  an  end. 

(24.)   The  heat  of  the  sun  is  destined  to  extinction. 

(25.)  Extremely  violent  actions  are  taking  place  upon 
the  solar  surface,  and  the  solar  flames  rise  to  heaven. 

(26.)  The  inhabitants  of  all  worlds  are  bound  together 
by  a  common  rational  apprehension  of  the  system  of 
nature. 

2.    Points  considered  incorrectly  taken, 

(1.)  The  fixed  stars  all  move  in  orbits  about  a  common 
centre. 

(2.)  The  comets  are  original  members  of  the  solar 
system. 

(3.)  The  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  orbits  will  be 
found  to  increase  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  of  the 
system. 

(4.)  Rotary  motions  resulted  from  repulsive  action  ex- 
erted from  centres  of  matter  on  descending  particles. 

(5.)  The  incipiency  of  aggregation  resulted  from  co- 
hesions rather  than  from  Newtonian  attraction. 

(6.)  The  ring  of  Saturn  results  from  intense  solar  heat 
exerted  during  perihelion,  at  a  period  when  Saturn's  ec- 
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centricity  was  very  great.  It  is  a  transformed  oometaiy 
tail. 

(7.)  The  precipitation  of  planets  and  comets  upon  the 
sun  would  create  sufficient  heat  to  dissipate  the  matter  of 
the  system  and  reinaugurate  the  process  of  planetarv 
evolution. 

(8.)  Mountainous  inequalities  in  the  crust  of  a  solidi- 
fying world  would  result  from  the  action  of  confined 
gases. 

(9.)  There  must  be  a  central  body  for  the  revolutions  of 
the  Milky  Way  ;  and  this  probably  is  Sirius. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

DR.  LAMBERT  AND   SIR  WILLIAM  HERSCHEL. 

§  1.  LAMBERT'S  COSMOLOGICAL  LETTERS.* 

IAMBERT'S  work  was  written  in  popular  style,  and 
-^  for  several  years  excited  much  attention,  both  on 
the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain.  But  he  followed 
quite  closely  in  the  tracks  of  Wright  and  Kant.  Though 
his  style  was  popular,  he  claimed,  like  Kant,  to  found  his 
conjectures  on  substantial  scientific  data.  His  motor 
principle  was  universal  attraction.  Finding  within  our 
planetary  system  residual  phenomena,  especially  as  made 
known  by  Lalande  in  the  systems  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
which  could  not  be  referred  to  causes  within  the  system, 
he  concluded  that  they  must  be  attributable  to  influences 
exerted  from  without.  Unlike  Kant,  he  regarded  the 
comets  as  strangers,  or  at  best  but  naturalized  sojourn- 
ers in  the  solar  system.  They  constitute  the  material 
proof  of  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  attraction  into  the 
domain  of  the  fixed  stars.  He  felt,  therefore,  fully  con- 
firmed in  an  opinion  which  he  had  long  entertained,  "that 
our  planetary  system  is  only  the  system  of  satellites  of 
another  celestial  body."t     Accordingly,  as   each   of  the 

*  Johann  Heinrich  Lambert :  KosmologUehe  Brief e  Qber  dU  Elnriehtung 
dea  \Veltbau8,  Angsbarg,  17H1,  8vo.  Pilrt  of  theec  letters  were  translated  by  the 
author  as  Lettres  Cosmologiqutt  and  pablished  in  the  Journal  HelviHque  d$ 
NfuchiUel,  176S-4;  an  extract  also,  by  Marian  under  the  title,  Sytteme  du  Monde, 
Bonillon,  1770,  8vo;  also  complete  translation  by  d'Arqaler,  Amsterdam,  1801, 
8vo.  A  portion,  also,  as  Cotmological  Letters,  London,  1888.  The  substance  of 
Dr.  Lambert's  speculations  is  given  by  Prof.  S.  Newcomb:  Poputar  Astronomy, 
466. 

t  Letter  to  Bockman,  Cotretpondance^  ann^e  1778. 
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planets  is,  or  may  bo,  the  centre  of  a  system  of  rc 
volvinjT  orbs,  and  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  plane 
tary  system,  so  the  planetary  system  with  other  simila 
systems,  must  revolve  about  some  centre  sufficientl 
massive  to  control  its  motions.  Each  star  in  the  heav 
ens  is  the  sun  of  a  planetary  system  ;  and  in  the  clua 
ters  and  constellations  we  see  associated  suns  revolv 
ing  probably  with  a  common  motion  about  their  commoi 
centres.  This  vast  assemblage  of  solar  systems  const! 
tutes  a  system  of  a  still  higher  order,  which  we  kno¥ 
as  the  Milky  Way,  or  Firmament.  Still  beyond  this  an 
other  great  systems  or  galaxies  in  endless  succession,  in 
visible  to  us  only  in  consequence  of  their  immense  dis 
lances.  The  central  masses,  unlike  Kant,  he  conceived 
to  be  dark  and  solid  bodies,  rendered  invisible  by  theii 
opacity. 

This  condensed  statement  indicates  that  Kant  ap- 
proached niu(!li  more  nearly  than  Lambert  to  the  inodem 
conception  of  a  nebular  theory  of  the  planetary  system.* 

^2.    SIR  WILLIAM  IIERSCIIEL'S  RESEARCHES.f 

1.  71ie  Structure  of  the  Heave)iS, —  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  found  himself,  through  his  own  extraordinary  inge- 
nuity and  energy,  in  possession  of  telescopes  of  power 
unparalleled  in  previous  times.  His  attention  was  accord- 
ingly directed  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars  and 

♦.lohnnn  Elcrt  Bodo,  In  an  Introduction  to  Stellar  Astronomy,  entitled  An- 
Itltvng  zur  KentnUf  dea  gf»tirnten  IlimnuU^  Ilauibnrg,  circa  1767,  reproduced 
the  conce)>tionH  then  current  from  thu  writings  of  Kant  and  Lambert.  Many 
editions  of  thirt  work  havi*  appeared  —  the  seventh  at  Berlin.  1800. 

t  These  researches  are  contained  In  the  Philosophical  Transactian*  of  tht 
Royal  Society  of  London^  from  17H3  to  181K;  but  e.-«pi»cially  for  the  yean*  17m, 
1785,  1791,  1795,  1811  and  1814.  A  dljjent  of  thin  work  \a  givcu  by  Arago:  Ana'ytt 
lifs  Traeaux  de  Sir  William  Her*chel^  in  Annuaire  du  Bureau  deii  Lon^ritiides; 
and  a  brief  account  i<(  contaim-d  in  Newconitrs  Popular  Atttnmomy,  465-74  and 
4»5.  rumiwre,  also.  Sir  John  F.  W.*Hernchel:  (ibnervation*  of  NebuUr  ami 
Cluster*  of  Stars,  Mads  at  Slough  with  a  Twsnty-feet  Rejlector,  ttstiveen  the  Years 
18t5  and  1SS3,  Philoriophical  Tran8action8,  Nov.  21, 1833.  Prof.  HoldenV  "  Life  ^' 
of  Sir  William  Uer»chel  1  haw  not  seen. 
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the  constitution  of  the  stellar  and  nebular  system.  In 
1784*  he  announced  that  the  sun  must  be  included  in  the 
great  stratum  of  the  Milky  Way.  He  explained  his 
method  of  gauging  the  depths  of  the  firmament^  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  stars  are  somewhat  uniformly 
distributed  through  space.  On  such  an  assumption  the 
number  of  stars  exhibited  within  the  field  of  his  tele- 
scope would  be  an  indication  of  the  depth  of  the  firma- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight.  He  concluded, 
as  Kant  had  already  done,  that  the  greatest  dimension  of 
the  firmament  is  in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way.  Our 
firmament  may  be  regarded  as  a  flattened  spheroidal 
assemblage  of  stars,  having  our  sun  near  the  centre,  but 
not  entirely  symmetrical  in  its  contour.  In  the  direction 
of  the  galaxy  the  depth  of  the  firmament,  with  the  conse- 
quent number  of  stars  lying  in  the  line  of  sight,  renders 
many  of  the  individual  stars  undistinguishable,  and  pro- 
duces that  cloud-like  diffused  luminosity  characteristic  of 
the  galactic  belt.  On  the  sides,  however,  the  diffused 
light  is  wanting,  the  stars  are  less  numerous,  and  the 
depth  of  the  firmament  must,  therefore,  be  considered  less. 
In  the  following  year  appeared  one  of  Herschel's  most 
important  papers  on  the  constitution  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse, f  He  presents  a  "theoretical  view"  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "Let  us  then  suppose  numberless  stars  of 
various  sizes  scattered  over  an  indefinite  portion  of  space 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  whole.  The  laws  of  attraction,  which  no 
doubt  extend  to  the  remotest  regions  of  fixed  stars,  will 
operate  in  such  a  manner  as  most  probably  to  produce  the 
following  remarkable  effects,"  which  he  styles  "the  for- 
mation  of    nebula?"  —  an   expression  which   reflects   the 

*  Of  SoiM  Observations  Tending  to  Investigate  the  Constitution  of  th§ 
Heavens^  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxiv,  487. 

\  On  the  Construction  of  the  Heavens^  Phil.  Trans.,  1786,  vol.  Ixxv,  p.  218. 
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opinion  then  held  by  him,  that  all  the  nebula?  are  cluster 
of  stars  like  our  own  firmament,  but  all  external  to  it 
and  in  many  cases  "unresolvable"  only  in  consequence  o 
their  enormous  distances.  He  conceives  that  forms  lik* 
the  following  must  result :  I*br/ti  1.  A  larg'e  star  draw 
surrounding  smaller  ones  toward  it,  and  a  cluster  with  i 
globular  figure  results.  Form  2.  A  few  stars,  close 
together  than  the  average,  constitute  a  central  attractiv 
group.  From  this  process  a  great  variety  of  shape 
might  result.  Form  3.  Produced  by  the  **compositioi 
and  repeated  conjunction  of  both  the  foregoing  forms. 
The  result  would  be  "long-extended,  regular  or  crooke< 
rows,  hooks  or  branches."  Form  4.  Still  more  extensiv 
combinations,  when,  at  the  same  time  that  a  cluster  o 
stars  is  forming  in  one  part  of  space,  there  may  be  an 
other  collecting  in  a  difTerent,  but  perhaps  not  far  distan 
quarter,  whicli  may  occasion  a  mutual  approach  towan 
their  common  centre  of  gravity.'^*  Form  5.  "  As  i 
natural  (consequence  of  tlie  former  cases,  there  will  b< 
formed  great  cavities  or  vacancies  by  the  retreat  of  th< 
stars  toward  various  centres  which  attract  them." 

He  then  replies  to  certain  objections  which  might  be 
offered  against  sucli  conceptions.  Such  an  arrangement, 
it  might  be  said,  tends  to  "general  destruction  by  tht 
shock  of  one  star's  falling  on  another."  He  replies:  1. 
The  Creator  has  the  power  to  avert  such  destruction,  and 
conserve  the  celestial  order  by  some  method  not  known  to 
us.  ^l.  '*The  ind(^rinite  extent  of  the  sidereal  heavens 
must  {)roduce  a  balance  that  will  elTectually  secure  all  the 
great  parts  of  the  whole  from  aj)proaclnng  to  each  other." 
The  stars  may  also  have  had  an  original  force  of  pro- 
jection, and  this  would  secure  perpetuity  to  each  cluster 
"at  least  for  millions  of  ages."     "Besides,  we  ought,  per- 

♦Tlif'e  si»ocificftti<)n>  arc  i^iniilar  to  thoso  presented  in  the  present  work. 
Part  I,  ch.  il,  except  that  they  an-  applied  to  the  congrregatlon  of  6tar«  instead 
of  the  aggregation  of  nebulons  rantter. 
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haps,  to  consider  such  clusters  and  the  destruction  of  now 
and  then  a  star,  in  some  thousands  of  ages,  as  perhaps  the 
very  means  by  which  the  whole  is  preserved  and  renewed. 
These  clusters  may  be  the  laboratories  of  the  universe,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  wherein  the  most  salutary  reme- 
dies for  the  decay  of  the  whole  are  prepared." 

Herschel  then  presents  further  details  of  results  of 
star  gauging,  with  confirmations  of  his  former  conclusions 
respecting  our  star  cluster. 

2.  Nebular  Studies, — The  unequal  distribution  of  the 
nebulae  receives  his  attention.  Those  regions  in  which  the 
nebulae  are  most  evenly  scattered  possess  ^^  a  certain  air  of 
youth  and  vigor."  The  stellar  bodies  have  not  yet  had 
sufficient  time  to  withdraw  themselves  from  wide  spaces 
in  their  process  of  general  aggregation.  The  nebular  forms 
of  the  first  and  second  class  "  probably  owe  their  origin  to 
what  may  be  called  the  decay  of  a  great  compound  nebula 
of  the  third  class;  and  the  subdivisions  which  have  hap- 
pened to  them  in  length  of  time  have  occasioned  all  the 
small  nebuliP  which  spring  from  them  to  lie  in  a  certain 
range,  according  as  they  are  detached  from  the  primary 
one.  In  like  manner,  our  system,  after  numbers  of  ages, 
may  very  probably  become  divided  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
stratum  of  two  or  three  hundred  nebulae;  for  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  point  out  so  many  beginning  or  gathering  clus- 
ters in  it."  Some  parts  of  our  firmament  indeed,  begin 
to  show  the  "  ravages  of  time,"  for  the  stellar  bodies  have 
been  almost  completely  withdrawn  from  them.  One  of 
these  remarkable  "openings  in  the  heavens"  exists  in 
the  Scorpion.  Other  parts  present  a  wonderful  degree 
of  "  purity  or  clearness,"  and  this  is  the  general  aspect 
of  the  sky  "  when  we  look  out  of  our  stratum  at  the 
sides." 

In  this  connection  he  enumerates  several  other  Milky 
Ways  or  firmaments,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
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niiu'li  larger  tlum  our  own,  ami  one  of  which  presents  the 
aspoot  of  a  ring  of  stars.     "  Planetary  nebulae  "  are  par- 
ticularly noticed.     They  present,  unlike  ordinary  nebulte, 
a  uniform   brightness   from  side   to   side.      Their  "  lig'ht, 
however,  seems  to  be  of  a  starry  nature,  which  suffers  not 
nearly  so  mueli  as  tlie  planetary  discs  are    known  to  do 
when  nuu'h  magnified."     Their  light  is  uniform  and  vivid. 
Tlieir   diameters   arc  too   small    for   nebulae;     and    their 
brightness  is  too  persistent  under  high  powers,  to  be  of  a 
plant'tary  eliaraeter,  wliile  it   is  not  intense   enoug'h   for 
fixed  stars.  Tliey  are  probably  nebula?;  "but  then  they  must 
consist  of  stars  that  are  compressed  and  accumulated  in 
the  higliest  degree.     If  it  were  not  perhaps  too  hazardous 
to  pursue  a  former  surmise  of  a  renewal  in  what  I  fig- 
uratively called  the  laboratories  of  the  universe,  the  stars 
forming  these  extraordinary   nebulie,   by  some   decay  or 
waste  of  nature  being  no  longer  fit  for  their  former  pur- 
poses, and  having  their  projectile  forces,  if  any  such  they 
had,  retarded  in  eaeh  other's  atmosphere,  may  rush  at  last, 
together,  and  either  in  succession,  or  by  one  general  and 
tremendous  shock,  unite  into  a  new  body.     Perhaps  the 
extraordinary   and    sudden   blaze  of   a  new  star   in   Cas- 
siopcx'ia's   Chair,   in    15T;3,  might   possibly  be    of    such    a 
nature."* 

Hitherto,  Ilerschel  had  considered  all  the  nebuhe  as 
merely  clusters  of  stars.  Some  of  them  had  been  actually 
resolved  into  points  of  light,  and  their  resolvability  seemed 
to  bear  a  relation  to  the  telescopic  power  employed.  It 
was  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  all  would 
show  resolvability  if  instruments  sufliciently  powerful 
could  be  brought  into  use.     But  in   ITOlf  he  beg^an   to 

•IlerscherH  conci»])tion  of  tho  form  of  our  flrmamont  i»  illuptratt'd  in  Plate 
vlll  of  the  voliinie  of  Transactlornt  ]aM  citrd.  Tht****'  flgurcp  are  reproduced  in 
Ncwcomb'H  Popular  A«tronofny,  pp.  4(W  and  481.  For  a  popular  and  briniant 
expoiiitiou  of  IlrrncherH  vicwi*,  «cc  Prof.  J.  P.  NIchoI :  Vieict  of  the  ArchUeHure 
of  the  liearfUM^  Aincr.  ed.,  1S4S. 

t  On  Nebuloui  Start  Properly  So-called.    Phil.  Traii9.,  ITVl. 
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suspect  that  certain  cases  of  diffused  luminosity  could  not 
arise  from  the  blended  light  of  numerous  distant  suns.  The 
"nebulous  stars,"  now  first  observed,  present  a  bright 
central  body  surrounded  by  a  faint  light  cloud.  Now  if 
this  envelope  consists  of  stars,  they  must  be  either  too 
small  to  be  regarded  as  stars,  properly  speaking,  since 
while  the  central  star  is  perfectly  distinct  they  are  indis- 
tinguishable, or  otherwise,  the  central  star  must  attain  a 
magnitude  which  surpasses  credence.  This  subject,  even 
while  researches  of  diverse  nature  occupied  his  time,* 
seems  to  have  been  kept  before  his  attention.  In  1811  he 
presented  one  of  the  most  important  papers  of  the  re- 
markable series  which  resulted  from  his  highly  original 
investigations. f  He  here  formally  announces  a  gradual 
change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  resolvability  of  some 
of  the  nebula?.  The  most  primitive  nebular  condition  is 
represented,  he  thinks,  by  the  simple  diffused  nebulosities, 
of  which  he  has  determined  the  positions  of  fifty-two. 
The  brighter  portions  he  regards  as  more  dense,  and  the 
central  condensation  is  due  to  the  action  of  gravity. 
Some  nebuli«  seem  to  have  more  than  one  centre  of  attrac- 
tion; and  some,  it  may  be,  are  even  undergoing  a  process 
of  disintegration.  The  spheroidal  forms  would  naturally 
result  from  the  action  of  a  central  attractive  force.  There 
are  many  in  which  the  central  brightness  indicates  the 

*  III  1795  he  communicated  a  paper  On  the  Construction  of  the  Sun  and  Fixed 
Stars,  in  which  he  recorded  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  stars  are  habitable, 
since  fH)mc  are  too  clof>e  to  admit  of  planetary  orbit?,  and  that  if  not  habitable 
in  the  character  of  sans  '*many  stars,  nnlcsa  we  would  make  them  mere  useless 
brilliant  points,  may  themselves  be  lucid  planets,  perhaps  unattended  by  satel- 
lites/' In  1805  he  discussed  The  Direction  and  Velocity  of  the  Motion  of  the  Sun 
and  Solar  System.  (See  also  Phil.  Trans.,  178-%  On  the  Proper  Motion  of  the  Sun 
and  Solar  System.)  The  conclusion  of  his  researches  on  this  point  is  that  the  sun 
is  moving  toward  the  constellation  Hercules.  In  1806  he  read  a  paper  On  the 
(^antity  and  Velocity  of  the  Solar  Motion. 

i  Astronomical  observations  relating  to  the  const nu^ion  of  the  heavens^  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose  of  a  critical  examination^  the  result  of  which  appears 
to  throw  some  new  light  upon  the  organization  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
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seat  of  principal  attraction.  Some  even  have  a  distinct 
central  nucleus.  The  various  degrees  of  condensation  are 
supposed  to  take  place  successively  in  the  same  nebula. 

The  appearance  of  certain  very  regular  nebulae  with 
extensive  branches  suggests  various  queries.  Do  not  the 
branches  connected  with  a  nucleus  resemble  the  zodiacal 
light  connected  with  our  sun?  May  not  portions  of 
branches  collect  into  a  planetary  form  and  revolve  around 
the  central  nucleus  [of  the  nebula],  having  themselves  a 
rotary  motion  in  consequence  of  the  inequality  and  irregu- 
lar position  of  the  different  branches?  Seven  nebulse  are 
mentioned  which  seem  to  have  approached  very  near  to 
final  condensation.  The  spheroidal  form  which  prevails 
among  nebula}  is  something  from  which  a  rotation  on  their 
axes  may  be  inferred. 

That  nebuliT?  do  really  undergo  successive  changes, 
Hcrscliel  concludes  not  only  from  a  comparison  of  different 
nebulsi*  \yith  each  other,  but  from  a  comparison  of  his  own 
observations  made  on  the  nebula  of  Orion  at  this  time, 
with  those  which  he  himself  made  thirty-seven  years  be- 
fore. This  nebula  he  thinks  is  certainly  nearer  than  the 
stars  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude,  and  it  may  pos- 
sibly not  be  more  distant  than  those  of  the  third. 

Tie  suggests,  at  tiiis  time,  the  following  gradation 
of  nebular  existences:  1.  Diffused  nebulosity,  invisible 
until  partially  condensed.  2.  Planetary  nebulje,  with  uni- 
form light.  3.  Stellar  nebulae,  having  a  bright  central 
nucleus.  4.  A  complete  star,  all  the  nebulous  matter 
being  condensed. 

In  1814-  ITerschers  views  had  become  still  more  clearly 
defined.*  He  shows  that  clusters  of  stars  are  gravitating 
together  like  nebulous  matter.     Some  stars  are  attracting 

•  Astronomical  observationt  rtlatlng  to  the  sidereal  part  of  the  heaveru,  and 
its  connection  wUh  the  nebulous  part ;  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  a  crUieal 
exanUnaHon,    Phil.  Trans.,  181^  p.  248. 
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patches  of  nebulous  matter  to  themselves.  Stars  and 
nebulas  seem  to  be  drawn  together  by  mutual  attraction. 
By  additions  of  matter  there  may  be  thus  a  real  growth 
of  stars.  He  mentions  one  hundred  and  fifty  instances 
in  which  clusters  of  stars,  by  being  more  dense  toward  the 
centre,  manifest  a  tendency  like  that  in  nebulae.  He  sug- 
gests now,  the  following  gradation  in  nebular  development: 
1.  Globular  nebula.  2.  Nebula  with  nucleus.  3.  Nebu- 
lous star.  4.  Distinct  star  surrounded  by  a  nebulosity. 
5.  The  perfect  simple  star. 

In  1817  and  1818*  Herschel  returned  to  the  work  of 
sounding  the  depths  of  the  firmament,  basing  his  conclu- 
sions on  the  assumption  that  the  distances  of  the  stars  are 
on  the  whole  inversely  proportional  to  their  brightness. 
He  concludes,  as  the  result  of  these  renewed  researches, 
that  his  former  determinations  do  not  require  material 
alteration,  and  that  little  further  knowledge  is  attainable 
in  reference  to  the  form  and  depth  of  our  firmament, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way.f 

*  Astronomical  obMrvatiom  and  txperimentt  tending  to  investigate  the  local 
arrangemetU  of  the  celestial  bodies  in  space  and  to  determine  the  extent  and 
condition  of  the  Milky  Way.  Phil.  Trans.,  1817,  p.  903.  Astronomical  observa- 
tions and  experitnents  selected  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  dit- 
tancts  of  clusters  of  stars ^  and  of  investigating  how  far  the  power  of  our  tele- 
scopes may  be  expected  to  reach  into  space  when  directed  to  amlHguoue  eelestial 
objtcts,  Phil.  Trans..  1818. 

t  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  commnnlcAting  to  Uie  Royal  Soeiety,  Observations  of 
nebula:  and  clnsttrs  of  stars  made  at  Slough  toith  a  twenty-feet  refUetory  between 
the  years  1825  and  1833  (Phil.  Trans.,  Nov.  91, 183S)  snpplies  an  appendix  to  bin 
father's  researches.  He  transmits  a  catalogne  of  2,500  nebniae  and  clusters,  of 
which  2,000  had  been  previously  reported  by  his  father.  The  most  remarkable 
nebulte  were  accompanied  by  sketches.  ^'Aroong  these  are  represented  some 
very  extraordinary  objects  which  have  not  hitherto  sufficiently  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  astronomers,  and  many  of  which  possess  a  sjrmmetry  of  parts  and  a 
nnity  of  design  strongly  marking  them  as  systems  of  definite  nature,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  subservient  to  some  distinct,  though  to  us  Inscrutable  purpose.*' 


CHAPTER  IT. 

LAPLACE'S    SYSTEM    OF    THE    WORLD.* 

Fnincc  posHes»0!4  an  immortal  work,  L"  Expo$lUon  du  Syttrfne  du  Monde^  in 
which  the  author  hHr«  combined  the  resultn  of  the  highest  aistionoiuical  kbA 
nmtheniutical  lalx)r.>«,  and  prei^euted  them  to  hi^  readers  free  from  all  processes 
of  di'monstrutioii.  Tho  }«tructare  of  the  heavens  is  here  reduced  to  the  simple 
holiition  iif  a  u:reat  problem  in  mechanics:  yet  Laplace's  work  baa  never  yet  been 
accused  of  incompleteness  and  want  of  profundity.— Huxbolot. 

^  1.    PHELIMIXAHY  VIEWS  ON   NEBUI.^  AND  GENERAL 

IMIYSKWL  ASTRONOMY. 

ri^lHE  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  present  in  popular  style 
-L  the  general  results  of  astronomical  research.  It  de- 
scribes the  apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
their  real  movements,  proceeding  thence  to  an  exposition 
of  the  mechanical  laws  of  tlieir  movements,  and  of  the 
theory  of  universal  j^ravitation,  and  of  its  operation  in 
the  forms  and  interactions  of  the  planetary  masses.  The 
last  book  is  devested  to  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
astronomy,  in  tin*  last  chapter  of  which  the  author  pre- 
sents some  general  reflections,  and  records  some  remark- 
able anticipations  of  future  discoveries. 

He  expresses  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  other 
planets  may  be  the  abodes  of  animals  and  plants  analo- 
gous to  those  which  exist  upon  the  earth  ;  but  the  great 
diversities  of  temperature  must  necessitate  a  remarkable 
diversity  of   organization.     The  physical  relations  which 

•Piern*  le  Muniuit*  de  Laplace:  Exposition  dn  Systhne  du  Monde^^me  eti. 
rertif  ft  augmenff'e  par  rautcur.  Paris,  1824.  4t(>,  pp.  n9.  The  original  edition 
wan  published  in  two  voIj*.  Hvo,  Parii*,  179«»,  and  the  nlxth  etlition.  containin^^  a 
eulogy  by  Wartm  Fourier,  in  4to,  183ft,  eight  years  after  Laplace*^  death.  An 
Knglinh  (rannlation  cxisttf. 
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exist  among  the  planets  shed  much  h'ght  upon  their 
origin.  The  astonishing  number  of  uniformities  enum- 
erated could  not  arise  from  any  irregular  causes.  Sub- 
jecting the  question  to  computation,  it  appears  that  the 
probability  is  more  than  two  hundred  trillions  to  one  that 
these  harmonies  are  not  the  result  of  chance.  "It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  assume  that  one  primitive  cause 
has  directed  all  the  planetary  movements."  Another  re- 
markable fact  is  the  small  eccentricity  of  the  planetary 
orbits.  There  is  no  intermedium  between  the  planets  and 
the  comets  in  this  respect.  "What  is  that  primitive 
cause  ?  I  shall  offer  a  hypothesis  in  the  note  at  the  end 
of  this  work,  which  appears  to  me  to  result,  with  great 
probability y  from  the  preceding  phenomena  ;  but  I  pre- 
sent it  with  the  diffidence  which  ought  to  inspire  every- 
thing which  is  not  the  result  of  observation  or  of  calcu- 
lation." 

Before  proceeding  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  the 
note,  I  think  it  proper  to  follow  the  author  in  some  of  his 
general  considerations,  since,  as  will  appear,  they  are 
connected  with  his  hypothesis,  although  not  made  to 
constitute  a  part  of  it.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  our 
system  Newton  confessed  his  inability  to  refer  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation.  Such  were  the  uniformity  in  the 
directions  of  planetary  movements,  the  nearly  circular 
forms  of  the  orbits,  and  their  remarkable  conformity  to 
one  plane.  These  adjustments  Newton,  in  his  general 
scholium,*  pronounces  to  be  "the  work  of  an  intelligent 
and  all-powerful  Being."  "But,"  asks  Laplace,  "might 
not  these  arrangements  be  an  effect  of  the  laws  of 
motion ;  and  might  not  the  supreme  intelligence  which 
Newton  invoked  have  caused  them  to  depend  on  a  more 

*  Laplace  in  a  note  Rayfi;  **Thie  Bcholinm  is  not  found  in  the  flret  edition  of 
Newton's  work.  It  appears  that  Newton  to  that  time  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  mathematical  sciences  which,  unhappily  for  tb^m  and  for  bis  own  fame, 
he  too  soon  itbAndoned.*^ 
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general  phenomenon  ?    Such  is,  acoording   to   our   con- 
jectures, that  of  a  nebulous  matter  dispersed  in  masses 
through  the  iuiuiensity  of   the  heavens.     Is  it   possible 
then  to  affirm  that  the  conservation  of  the  planet&ry  sys- 
tem enters  into  the  views  of  the  author  of  nature  ?     The 
mutual  attraction  of  tlie  bodies  of   this  system   cannot 
alter  its  stability,  as  Newton  himself  demonstrated  ;  but 
there  may  be  in  celestial  space  some  other  fiuid  than 
Uffht;  its  resistance,  and  the  diminution  which  its  emis- 
sion causes  in  the  mass  of  the  sun,  must  at  length  destroy 
the  arrangement  of  the  planets,  and,  to  maintain  it,  a  re- 
constitution  would  undoubtedly  become  necessary.     But 
do  not  the  numerous  species  of  extinct  animals  whose  or- 
ganization   Mr.    Cuvier   has   determined   with   such   rare 
sagacity,  in  the  numerous  fossil  bones  which  he  has  de- 
scribed, indicate  a  tendency   in   nature  to  change  even 
those  things  which  appear  most  permanent?     The  gran- 
deur and  importance  of   the  solar  system  ought   not  to 
constitute  an  exception  to  this  general  law,  for  they  exist 
only  relatively  to  our  insignificance,  and  this  system,  vast 
as  it  seems,  is  only  an  insensible   point   in  the  universe. 
Glance  over  the  history  of  the  progress  of   the    human 
mind  and  its  errors,  and  we  see  there  final  causes  continu- 
ally retreating  before  tlie  bounds  of  human  knowledg^e. 
Those  causes  which  Newton  removed  to  the  limits  of  the 
solar  system  were,  even  in  liis  time,  located  in  the  atmos- 
phere for  the  explanation  of  meteors.     They  are  nothing, 
then,  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher,  but  the  expression 
of  our  ignorance  of  true  causes."*     Casting  our  eyes  be- 

♦  This  jMiHsai^o  kIiowm  that  by  *' final  cant*et«"  Laplace  unden<tood  that  der- 
nier resort  to  which  we  all  coini"  at  laft-tho  most  learned  philosopher  as  weU 
as  the  mediH'\al  relii:Ioni»?t  —  wlu-rc  actual  knowledge  can  furnish  no  further  ex- 
planation, and  jad^nnent  and  reanon  together  fall  back  on  an  inscrutable  world- 
making  agency.  *' Final  causes"— last  causes  —  are  simply  the  antithesis  of 
known  and  explicable  causes  — that  is,  explicable  as  to  their  modea  of  operation.. 
Now,  in  this  sense,  it  is  obviously  unsafe  to  declare  at  any  stage  in  the  exten> 
Bion  of  our  knowledge,  that  mind  will  make  no  further  advance,  and  that  aU 
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yond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  the  changes  observed 
in  the  color  and  brightness  of  certain  stars  show  that 
the  principle  of  permanence  cannot  be  of  universal  ap- 
plication. The  temporary  star  described  by  Tycho  Brahe 
convinces  us  that  in  the  depths  of  space  revolutions  occur 
which  surpass  beyond  computation  all  which  take  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  As  this  star  did  not  cease  to 
exist  after  it  became  invisible,  we  are  taught  that  other 
equally  considerable,  but  dark  and  invisible,  bodies,  may 
exist  in  number  perhaps  equal  to  the  number  of  the  stars. 
The  heavenly  bodies  are  undoubtedly  assembled  in  groups. 
The  group  to  which  our  sun  belongs  seems  to  encircle  the 
heavens  as  a  Milky  Way.  Like  the  Milky  Way,  many  of 
the  nebulae  are  probably  assemblages  of  stars  which  to  a 
beholder  from  their  interiors  would  seem  like  other  galaxies. 

beyond  is  simply  the  product  of  "final  causation "— that  is,  of  divine  causation. 
If  this  were  the  only  conception  of  final  cjiuse,  we  should  truly  be  compelled  to 
abandon  the  search  for  it;  and  yet  every  intelligent  person  would  feci  con- 
strained to  admit  that  somewhere  is  an  ultimate  limit  to  the  activity  of  sec- 
ondary causation  (physical  antecedence  and  sequence)  and  a  real  beginning  pro« 
ceeding  out  of  some  activity  which  is  supernatural. 

But  the  term  "  final  cause ''  has  a  more  legitimate  signification  which  fur- 
nishes something  worth  contending  for.  It  implies,  that  in  the  exertion  of  that 
primitive  supernatural  causation  there  must  have  been  some  purpose  present. 
It  implies,  therefore,  that  in  the  endless  series  of  events  which  flow  from  that 
primitive  causal  act  that  primitive  purpose  is  ever  unfolding  and  ever  present. 
It  does  not  imply  that  in  any  specific  result  finite  intelligence  can  certainly 
eliminate  the  specific  divine  purpose ;  but  it  does  imply  that  in  every  specific 
result  there  is  some  divine  purpose. 

If,  as  modem  physics  tend  to  conclude,  the  physical  forces  are  only  the 
manifestations  of  a  supreme  will,  exerted  according  to  a  predetermined  method, 
then  each  specific  and  individual  result  will  associate  with  it  directly,  the  neces- 
sary conception  of  purpose,  just  as  that  conception  is  always  inseparable  from 
primitive  causation. 

It  is  only  a  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  science  which  contents  itself  with 
the  observation  and  collocation  of  mere  phenomena,  and  the  determination  of 
the  methods  according  to  which  they  emerge  into  existence.  The  human  mind 
demands  causes  — and  not  alone  physical  causes  or  mere  uniform  antecedents  — 
but  real  ultimate  causes,  "metaphysical  causes.'^  I  maintain,  therefore,  that 
every  normally  active  intellect  tends  toward  metaphysical  conceptions  of 
material  phenomena.  (See  an  article  by  the  present  writer  on  27^  Metaphyties 
of  Science^  in  North  American  Review,  Jan.,  1880,  also,  Sparks  /worn  a  Oeolo- 
gisVs  Hammer^  pp.  858-85.) 
89 
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Herschel  has  followed  the  progresaive  ohangBs  in  neb- 
uliY3,  as  we  trace  the  life  history  of  a  tree,  by  observation 
of  successive  states  contemporaneously  existing-  in  differ- 
ent trees.     His  classification  of  nebulae  is  then  cited, "^  and 
particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  stellar  nebulse  in 
which  a  well   marked   nucleus,  or  several  of    them,  has 
already  come   into  existence.     The  atmosphere   of   each 
nucleus  seems  to  be  condensing  upon  the  centre.      When 
the  matter  condenses  uniformly,  a  planetary  nebula  re- 
sults.    The  phenomena  indicate  with  great  probability  a 
progressive  transformation  into  stars,  and  imply  that  exist- 
ing  stars  were   at   a   former  time   nebulse.      ^'Thus   we 
descend  through  the  process  of  condensation  of  nebulous 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  sun  surrounded  at  a 
former  time  by  a  vast  atmosphere,  a  conception  to  which 
T  have  already    been   led   by  a  consideration   of    planet- 
ary phenomena,  as  will  appear  in  the  note  before  referred 
to.     A  coincidence  so  remarkable  in  pursuing  opposite 
courses  gives  to  the  existence  of  this  former  condition  of 
the  sun  a  high  degree  of  probability."t 

"In  connecting  the  formation  of  comets  with  that  of 
nebulii?,  we  may  regard  them  as  small  nebulae  wandering 
from  solar  system  to  solar  system,  and  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  nebulous  matter  dispersed  with  so  great 
profusion  through  the  universe.  Comets  toould  thus  be^ 
i/i  rdiftion  to  oKr  si/stcm,  what  atroUtcs  are  in  relation 
to  the  earthy  to  trhich  thvt/  arc  strangers^     *  *  *    "This 

♦  See  above,  p.  604. 

*  It  i»(  often  nllegt'd  by  the  opponentH  of  the  nebular  theory  that  it«  aatbor 
—  meaning  Luplaee  —  placed  a  low  estimate  on  it«  importance  and  probability, 
and  therefore  hid  it  awny  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  But  such  expres- 
Hiona  as  that  alxtve  quoted,  and  others  hereafter  to  be  quoted,  indicate  that 
Laplace  regarded  hit*  hyiM)the»*iH  as  |)08se8sing  great  fitrength.  Horeovcr,  many 
of  the  accessory  facts  and  reasonings  are  embodied  in  the  leading  diecassioiiA 
of  his  work.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  publication  of  the 
work,  the  author  referred  to  this  theory  witli  a  degree  of  complacency  which 
showed  thai  years  ha<l  ripened  the  conviction  of  its  tcnability  and  value. — Mi- 
caniqw  CilttUt  torn,  v,  &16. 
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h3rpothesis  explains  in  a  happy  manner  the  enlargement 
undergone  by  the  heads  and  tails  of  comets  in  their  ap- 
proach to  the  sun;  the  extreme  rarity  of  their  tails,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  immense  thickness,  do  not  sensibly 
diminish  the  light  of  the  stars  seen  through  them;  the 
varied  directions  of  the  motions  of  comets,  and  the  high 
eccentricity  of  their  orbits." 

The  movements  revealed  in  the  solar  system  are  exceed- 
ingly complicated.  Like  the  planets,  however,  the  stars 
are  also  in  motion.  The  sun  describes  an  epicycloidal 
orbit  around  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  universe.  Ages 
must  be  demanded  to  enable  us  to  determine  precisely  the 
movements  of  the  sun  and  the  other  stars:  but  observa- 
tion has  already  shown  that  the  stars  have  real  motions, 
while  some  of  the  double  stars  are  proved  to  possess  orbital 
movements  about  a  common  centre  of  gravity;  and  even 
the  nebulae,  especially  that  in  Orion,  have  been  observed 
in  progress  of  change.  Such  phenomena  will  present  to 
the  astronomy  of  the  future  its  principal  problems. 

§  2.     HYPOTHESIS  TOUCHING  THE  GENESIS  OF  THE 

SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

We  come  now  to  the  contents  of  the  celebrated  Note. 
Its  scope  embraces  only  the  solar  system,  but  we  have 
seen  that  the  grounds  of  the  hypothesis  are  supplied  in 
the  facts  of  positive  astronomy  in  all  its  range.  Buffon 
attempted  to  explain  the  origin  and  phenomena  of  the 
solar  system  by  supposing  that  a  comet  had  struck  the 
sun  and  detached  a  torrent  of  matter  which  gathered  in 
planetary  globes  more  or  less  removed,  and  in  course  of 
time  became  cold  and  opaque.  While  this  hypothesis 
explains  many  of  the  phenomena  cited,  it  does  not  ex- 
plain why  the  planet  rotates  in  the  same  direction  as  its 
orbital  motion,  nor  why  the  eooentricity  of  its  orbit  should 
be  so  low.     Theory  shows  that  if  it  were  thrown  oflE  from 
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the  sun  it  would  periodically  return  nearly  to  the  same 
point.  Finally,  the  hypothesis  of  Buffon  does  not  explain 
the  abrupt  transition  in  respect  to  ecoentrioitj  between 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  those  of  the  comets. 

1.  Former  Expatision  of  the  Solar  Atmosphere. — 
"  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  common  cause  of  the  planet- 
ary movements,  since  it  has  produced  or  directed  these 
movements  it  must  of  necessity  have  embraced  all  the 
planetary  bodies;  and,  considering  the  prodig^ious  dis- 
tances which  separate  them,  it  could  have  been  nothing 
else  than  a  fluid  of  immense  extent.  In  order  to  have 
given  them  an  almost  circular  motion  in  a  uniform  direc- 
tion about  the  sun,  this  fluid  must  have  surrounded  the 
solar  body  like  an  atmosphere.  The  consideration  of  the 
planetary  movements  leads  us,  then,  to  think  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  excessive  heat,  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
extended  formerly  beyond  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets, 
and  that  it  contracted  by  degrees  to  its  present  limits." 

"In  this  primitive  state  of  the  sun  it  resembled  the 
nebuli^  which  the  telescope  reveals  to  us  composed  of  a 
more  or  less  brilliant  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  nebulosity 
which,  by  condensation  upon  the  surface  of  the  nucleus 
transforms  it  into  a  star.  If,  by  analogy,  we  conceive  all 
the  stars  formed  in  this  manner,  we  can  imagine  their 
former  state  of  nebulosity  itself  preceded  by  other  states 
in  which  the  nebulous  matter  was  more  and  more  diffuse 
the  nucleus  being  less  and  less  luminous.  We  arrive  thus, 
in  receding  as  far  as  possible,  at  a  nebulosity  so  diffuse  that 
its  existence  is  barely  imaginable." 

Mitchel  long  since  remarked  that  the  grouping  of  the 
Pleiades  could  not  be  the  result  of  chance;  and  the  same 
may  bo  said  of  all  clusters  of  stars.  They  must  be  **the 
effects  of  a  primitive  cause  or  general  law  of  nature. 
Such  groups  arc  the  necessary  result  of  the  condensation 
of  nebulie  about  numerous  nuclei." 
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2.  Formation  and  Abandonment  of  Zones  of  Vapor. 
—  "But  how  did  the  solar  atmosphere  determine  the  mo- 
tions of  rotation  and  revolution  of  the  planets  and  satel- 
lites? If  these  bodies  had  been  profoundly  immersed  in 
this  atmosphere,  its  resistance  would  have  caused  them  to 
fall  upon  the  sun.  We  are  compelled  to  assume,  there- 
fore, that  the  planets  have  been  formed  at  their  successive 
limits  by  the  condensation  of  zones  of  vapors  which,  in 
the  process  of  cooling,  it  must  have  abandoned  in  the 
plane  of  its  equator." 

"  Let  us  recall  now  the  results  presented  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  preceding  book.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  could  not  extend  outward  indefinitely;  its  limit  would 
be  the  point  where  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  its  move- 
ment of  rotation  would  counterbalance  gravitation.  But, 
in  proportion  as  cooling  contracted  the  atmosphere,  and 
condensed  at  the  surface  of  the  body  the  molecules  located 
in  that  region,  the  movement  of  rotation  increased  by 
virtue  of  the  principle  of  areas."  The  centrifugal  force 
due  to  increased  rotation  becoming  increased,  the  point 
where  gravity  equals  it  would  be  nearer  the  centre.  In 
short,  a  process  of  annulation  would  begin  and  proceed.* 

The  zones  of  vapors  necessarily  abandoned  "must 
probably,  by  their  condensation  and  the  mutual  attraction 
of  their  molecules,  have  formed  different  concentric  rings  of 
vapors  circulating  about  the  sun.  The  mutual  friction  of 
the  molecules  of  each  ring  must  have  accelerated  some 
and  retarded  others,  until  all  should  have  acquired  the 
same  angular  motion.  Thus  the  actual  velocities  of  the 
molecules  most  remote  from  the  sun  have  been  the  greater. 
The  following  cause  must  have  further  contributed  to  this 
difference  of  velocities:  The  molecules  farthest  removed 
from  the  sun,  and  which,  in  the  progress  of  cooling  and 
condensation,  must  have  formed  the  exterior  portion  of 

*  Id  the  way  which  I  have  elsewhere  explained,  following  Laplace. 
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the  ring,  have  always  described  areas  proportional  to  the 
times,  sinco  the  central  force  which  actuated  them  has 
boon  constantly  directed  toward  the  solar  centre;  but  this 
constancy  of  areas  demands  an  acceleration  of  velocity  in 
proportion  as  the  molecules  are  condensed.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  same  cause  must  haye  diminished  the  velocity  of 
the  molecules  which  constitute  the  interior  border  of  the 
ring. ' 

3.  Rupture  and  Phnietation  of  Rings. —  Proceeding 
to  the  subsoqutMit  history  of  a  ring,  the  author  shows  that 
the  conditions  of  its  permanence  can  very  rarely  exist. 
"  Almost  always  each  ring  of  vapors  must  have  broken  up 
into  numerous  masses,  which,  moving  with  a  nearly  uni- 
form velocity,  must  have  continued  to  circulate  at  the 
same  distance  around  the  sun.  These  masses  must  have 
taken  a  spheroiilal  form,  with  a  motion  of  rotation  in  the 
same  direction  as  their  revoluticm,  since  the  inner  mole- 
cules [those*  nearest  the  sun]  would  have  less  actual 
velocity  than  the  exterior  ones.  They  must  then  have 
formed  as  many  planets  in  a  state  of  vapor.  But  if  one 
of  them  was  sufticiently  powerful  to  unite  successively  bv 
its  attraction,  all  the  others  around  its  centre,  the  ring  of 
vapors  must  have  been  thus  transformed  into  a  single 
spheroidal  mass  of  vapors  circulating  around  the  sun 
with  a  rotation  in  the  same  direction  as  its  revolution. 
Tiie  latter  case  has  been  the  more  common,  but  the  solar 
system  presents  us  the  first  case  in  the  four  small  planets* 
which  move  between  Jupiter  and  Mars." 

The  author  then  traces  the  same  process  in  the  history 
of  these  ])lanetary  globes  of  fire  mist.  "The  regular  dis- 
tribution of  tiie  mass  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  around  his 
centre  and  in  the  plane  of  his  ecjuator,  results  naturally 
from  this  hypothesis,  and  without  it  would  be  inexpli- 
cable.    These  rings  appear  to  me  to  be  proofs  ever-exist- 

•  All  the  ai>ter»i(1tt  thfii  known. 
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ing  of  the  primitive  extension  of  Saturn^s  atmosphere 
and  its  successive  retreats.'*  Thus  the  remarkable  uni- 
formities in  planetary  conditions  and  movements  "flow 
from  the  hypothesis  which  we  offer,  and  give  it  a  strong 
probability  of  truth." 

The  diverse  inclinations  and  eccentricities  of  the  plan- 
etary orbits  are  attributed  to  the  "numberless  variations 
which  must  have  existed  in  the  temperature  and  density 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  large  masses." 

4.  Relations  of  Comets  and  Zodiacal  Light, —  "In 
our  hypothesis,"  the  author  concludes,  "the  comets  are 
strangers  to  the  planetary  system."*  The  great  eccen- 
tricity of  their  orbits,  as  well  as  their  various  inclinations, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  present  hypothesis.  "The  at- 
traction of  the  planets,  and  perhaps  also  the  resistance 
of  the  ethereal  medium  must  have  changed  many  comet- 
ary  orbits  into  ellipses  whose  longer  axis  is  much  less 
than  the  radius  of  the  sun's  activity."  "If  any  comets 
penetrated  the  atmospheres  of  the  sun  and  planets  during 
the  time  of  their  formation,  the  former  must  have  been 
precipitated  in  spiral  paths  upon  these  bodies,  and  by 
their  fall  have  displaced  the  planes  of  the  orbit  and  of  the 
equators  of  the  planets  from  the  plane  of  the  solar 
equator." 

"  If,  in  the  zone  abandoned  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun,  there  existed  molecules  too  volatile  to  be  united 
among  themselves  or  with  the  planets,  they  must  have 
continued  to  circulate  about  the  sun  under  an  aspect  such 
as  the  zodiacal  light  presents,  but  with  too  great  tenuity 
to  oppose  any  sensible  resistance  to  the  various  bodies  of 
the  planetary  system,  a  result  which  would  also  flow  from 
a  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  planets." 

5.  Lxmar  Synchronistic  Motions, — "A  profound  ex- 
amination of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  svstem  increases 

*  See  the  fall  passi^  quoted  above,  p.  183. 
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still  farther  the  probability  of  our  hypothesis.  The  primi- 
tive fluidity  of  the  planets  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
flattening  of  their  figure."  The  vicissitudes  of  geolofficsl 
history  and  the  nature  of  the  succession  of  animals  and 
plants  upon  the  earth,  similarly  testify  to  a  progressive 
reduction  of  teninerature. 

'^  One  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem is  the   rigorous  equality  observed   between  the  an- 
gular motions  of  rotation  and  the  orbital  revolutions  of 
the  several  satellites.     The  probability  is  as   infinity  to 
one  that  this  is  not  the  result  of  chance.  .  The  theory  of 
universal  gravitation  causes  this  improbability  to   disap- 
pear by  showing  that  it  suffices  for  the  existence  of  this 
phenomenon  that  in  the  beginning  these  movements  should 
have  been  but  slightly  difTcrent.     At  that   time   the   at- 
traction of  the  planet  established  between  them  a  perfect 
equality,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  gave  birth  to  a  periodic 
oscillation  of  the  axis  of  the  satellite  directed  toward  the 
planet.     The  extent  of  this  oscillation  would  depend  on 
the  primitive  dilTerence  of  the  two  movements.      The  ob- 
servations of  Mayer  on  the   libration  of  the  moon     and 
those  which  MM.  Bouvard  and  Nicollet  have  made  on  this 
subject  at  my  recjuest,  not  having  led  to  the  discovery  of 
such  an   oscillation,  the  difference  on   which   it   depends 
must  have  been  very  small.     This  circumstance  indicates 
with  extreme  probability  a  special  cause  which  orig-inallv 
embraced  this  difference  within  very  narrow  limits  where 
the  attraction  of   the  planet  has  been  able  to  establish 
between  the  mean  motions  of  rotation  and  revolution  a 
rigorous  equality,  and  has  subsequently  acted  until  it  de- 
stroyed the  oscillation  to  which  this  equality  had  g-iven 
origin.     Both  these  effects  result  from  our  hypothesis,  for 
we  conceive  that  the  moon  in  the  state  of  vapor,  assumed 
through  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  earth,  the  form  of 
an  elongated  spheroid  whose  longer  axis  was  directed  con- 
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stantly  toward  this  planet.  This  would  result  from  the 
readiness  with  which  vapors  yield  to  the  feeblest  forces 
acting  upon  them.  Terrestrial  attraction  continuing  to 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  long  as  the  moon  was  in  a  fluid 
state,  must  at  length  by  continually  approximating  the 
periods  of  the  two  motions  of  this  satellite,  have  caused 
their  difference  to  fall  within  the  limits  where  their  rigor- 
ous equality  began  to  be  established.  Subsequently,  this 
attraction  must  have  destroyed,  little  by  little,  the  oscilla- 
tion which  this  inequality  produced  in  the  longer  axis  of 
the  spheroid  directed  toward  the  earth.  In  the  same  way, 
the  fluids  which  cover  this  planet  have  destroyed  by  their 
friction  and  by  their  resistance  the  primitive  oscillations 
of  its  axis  of  rotation  ;  for  this  is  now  subjected  only  to 
the  nutation  resulting  from  the  actions  of  the  sun  and 
moon." 

The  well  known  remarkable  relation  between  the 
orbital  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites  is  explained  on  the 
nebular  hypothesis  in  a  manner  precisely  similar. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

SYSTEMATIC    RfiSUMfi  OF  OPINIONS. 

THE  foregoing  sketch  of  opinions  shows  that 
1.    Tho   two   fundamental   conceptions   of  nebular 
cosmogony  have  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  dawn  of 
Greek   philosophy.      These  are :    (1)  The  conception   of 
widely  extended,  unorganized,  homogeneous  matter,  which 
the  Greeks  called  Chaos,  and  most  late  writers  have  iden- 
tified with  the  nehular  condition  of  matter  ;  (2)  A  vorti- 
cal niovoment  as  tho  occasion  and   cause  of   the   differ- 
entiations of  atoms   and  parts,  and  the  organization  of 
structural  order. 

2.  The  theory  as  here  accepted  is  most  nearly  that 
wliich  was  promulgated  by  Laplace  ;  but  it  contains  prob- 
ably a  greater  amount  of  matter  which  was  original  with 
Kant. 

3.  The  modern  theory  was  impossible  until   Newton 

had   demonstrated  the  principle  of   universal  attraction, 

and    Newton   and    the   brilliant    mathematicians   of    the 

eighteenth  century  had  settled  analytically  the  dynamical 

principles  of  the  solar  system,  and  Sir  William  Herschel 

had  given  tho  world  some  adequate  knowledge  of  nebular 

and  firmamental  relations.     Nor  was  the  modern  theory 

possible  until  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  heat,  and   the 

general  doctrine  of  tho  conservation  of  energy,  and  the 

kinetic  theory  of  gases  had  been  firmly  established.      A 

whole  constellation  of   original   thinkers   have    therefore 

brought  their  respective  contributions  to  the  perfection 

and  confirmation  of  the  generally  accepted   doctrine   of 

cosmogenesis. 

ei8 
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The  part  which  the  several  cosmogonic  sylstems  and 
conceptions  contributed  to  the  modern  theory  may  per- 
haps be  most  intelligibly  set  forth  in  an  enumeration  of 
the  constitutive  principles  of  general  nebular  cosmogony. 

1.     A  HOMOGENEOUS  MEDIUM. 

Chaos,    1.    A  Continuous  substance.     Anaxagoras  (Homoeomeria) 
Descartes.     Compare  the  "primitive  fluid'*  of  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

2.  An  Atomic  medium.  Leueippys,  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Lu- 
cretius and  other  Greek  atomists.  Newton  and  most  moderns. 
Compare  the  "mona<ls"  of  Leibnitz. 

3.  Dynumical  molecules.  Boscovicli,  ?  Faraday.  Compare  the 
**  vortical  atoms"  of  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

Solar  emanation.     Kepler.     But  the  sun  and  planets  are  supposed 

alrea<ly  existent. 
Plenum  of  matter  becoming  differentiated  into  Particles.    Descartes. 
Ethereal  Fluid,    Ijeibnitz.     But  tlie  planets  alrewly  assumed  to  be 

in  existence. 
An  infinitxide  of  Atomic  Vortices.    Swedenborg. 
Primitive  fluid  formed  of  all  the  matter  of  the  solar  system  dissol fed 

into  its  elements.     Kant. 
Nebulous  Matter  existing  in  finite  regions  of  space,     Huyijens,  Sir 

William  Herschel,  Laplace. 
Disappearance  of  the  medium  on  Formatimi  of  Planets.    Kant, 

Laplace. 

2.     VORTICAL  MOTION. 

Revolution  of  the  Heavens.    Egyptians,  Chaldaains  and  Greeks. 
Rotation  of  the  Earth,     Hicetas,  Ecphantus,  Ileraclides,  Cusanus. 
Revolution  of  the  Earth,    Aristarchus,  Seleucus,  Archimedes,  Arya- 

batta,  Copernicus. 
Elemental  Vortices,    1.  Inaugurated  by  The  Mind.     Anaxagoras. 

Torricelli,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Swedenborg.     Compare  **  Vortical 

Atoms  "  bv  Sir  William  Thomson. 

2.  Existing  from  eternity,     Ijcucippus,  Democritus. 

3.  Originated  by  self  determination.  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  Gas- 
sendi,  Leibnitz,  Rosmini,  Campanella. 

Systemic  Vortices.    1.  One  Solar  Vortex,     Kepler. 
2.   Planetary  and  Solar  Vortices, 

(a.)  Origin  not  ex^ained  on  Mechanical  Principles.    Descar- 
tes, Ijeibnitz,  Swedenborg,  Wright,  Lambert. 
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(b.)  Th^  result  of  mechanical  action.    Kant,  Laplace  (except 
solar  rotation). 
Nebular  Vortices,     Kant,  Herschel,  Laplace. 
[Firmamental  Rotation,    Wright,  Kant,  Lambert.] 
Orbital  MovemefU  of  Our  Sun  in  Space,    Laplace,  Herschel  (not 
stated  to  be  orbital). 

3.     UNIVERSAL  CONCURRENCE  OP  MATTER. 

Love,  with  its  antithesis,  Hate,     Erapedocles. 

Cosmieal  Magnetism,    Kepler  (who  utilized  attraction  and  repul- 
sion), Swedenborg. 

Universal  Attraction,     Newton,  Wright,  Kant,  Lambert,  Herschel, 
Laplace. 

Pressure  and  Impulse,      1.    From  a  cosmieal  fluid.      Descartes, 
Leibnitz. 
2.   Storm  of  **  ultramundane  corpuscle,"    Le  Sage.* 

Consequent  central   Condeiisatioyi.      Kant   (except   at  the  centre), 
Herschel  (in  nebulie). 

Consequent  Heat  and  Luminosity.     Lichtenberg,  Kant. 

4.     THERMAL  RADIATION  AND  CONTRACTION. 

Condensation  arownd  Solar  and  Planetary  Centres.  Kant,  Laplace. 
Heat  and  Luminosity  maintained,     Helmholtz,  etc. 

5.    ANNUL  AT  ION. 

One  Equatorial  Ring  accumulated.     Swedenborg. 
Saturnian  Ring  thrown  off  (possibly  other  planetary  rings).     Kant. 
Successive  Solar  Equatorial  Rings  abandoned,     Laplace. 
Stratification  of  Rings.     Kant  (in  respect  to  Saturn's),  Laplace. 
Saturnian  Rings  but  Swarms  of  small  Satellites.     Cassini,  Kant, 

Peirce,  Clerk-Maxwell. 
Tlie  Zodiacal  Light  a  similar  Ring.     Kant,  Laplnce. 
Annulation  in  existing  Nehuloi.     Herschel. 

0.     SPHERATION  OF  RINGS. 

One  Ring  disrupted  formed  the  Several  Planets,  which  were  thrown 

outward  to  their  respective  positions.     Swedenborg. 
Each  of  ^Several  Rings  gathered  into  a  planetary  mass.     Laplace. 

♦  Le  Sage :  Lucrece  Newtonien :  T^raite  de  Phy»iqfi€  Mtcanique,  Geneva,  1818. 
See  also  Constitution  de  la  Matiire,  etc..  par  le  P.  Leray.  Paris,  1869,  and  Tait'e 
B$c€nt  Advance*  in  Phytdcaf  f^*«^*  990. 
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In  one  instance  a  ring  resulted  in  Numerous  Asteroids,    Laplace. 
The  Asteroids  may  have  resulted  from  a  Stratified  Ring, 

7.  EFFECTS  OF  PERTURBATIVE  ATTRACTIONS. 

Inclinations  of  Planetary  Axes,     Kant,  Laplace  (who  also  appeals  to 

cometary  precipitation). 
Eccentricities  of  Orbits.    Laplace. 

8.  DISLOCATIONS  OF  PLANETARY  CRUSTS. 
Orographic  Inequalities  caused  by  confined  gases,     Leibnitz,  Kant. 

9.  GENERALIZATION  OF  COSMIC  HISTORY. 

Successive  Stages  of  Star  and  Planet  formation  from  a  nebula  —  a 
planet  a  cooled  sun,    Leibnitz,  Kant,  Herschel,  Laplace. 

Jupiter  in  an  early  stage  of  development.    Kant. 

7%6  Moo7i  in  a  fossilized  condition,    Frankland.* 

Otiier  planets  habitable^  or  destined  to  be  so.  Kant,  Lambert,  Her- 
schel, Laplace. 

The  various  Colors  of  the  Stars  indicative  of  successive  Stages. 
Laplace,  Secchi.t 

10.     CYCLES  OF  COSMIC  EXISTENCE. 

Decay  of  Worlds  in  one  region  compensated  by  New  Organisms  in 

another,    Kant,  Herschel. 
Occasional  Revival  of  waning  suns.     Kant,  Herschel. 
Resuscitation  of  Cosmic  Organisms  by  Precipitation  atid  Impact, 

Kant. 

*Proc.  Boy.  Inst.,  iv,  175.  The  idea  was  advanced  in  the  present  writer's 
Sketches  of  Creation^  in  March,  1870.  Compare  L.  Sa?mann :  On  the  Unity  of 
Geological  Phenomena  in  the  Solar  System,  Bull,  dc  la  Soc.  g<5ol.  de  France,  4 
Feb.,  1861;  J.  Nasmyth;  On  the  Age  of  the  Moon's  Surface,  Proc.  Manchester 
Lit  and  Phil.  Soc,  Nov.  15, 1864. 

ISecchi:  Le  Soleil, 
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Abnev  on  matter  in  space,  58,  61, 
64,481. 

Absorption  of  fluids,  383;  on 
moon,  402,  407 ;  on  Jovian  sat- 
ellites, 441;  on  planets,  400; 
index  of,  400;  on  the  eartli, 
467-9;  on  Mars,  Asteroids  and 
Jupiter,  472;  on  Veiuis  and 
Mercury^,  473. 

Acceleration,  rotary,  from  slirink- 
age,  459;  from  tidal  action, 
251. 

Acceleration  of  tide-producer, 
240. 

Adams,  J.  C,  on  meteoric  orbits, 
17;  on  moon's  acceleration,  474. 

Adh^mar,  on  effect  of  precession, 
288. 

ASriform  agents  in  mountain 
making,  292,  324. 

Age,  of  moon,  379;  of  Mars,  415 
-6,  470;  of  Jupiter,  427,  420: 
of  Saturn,  443 ;  of  l^raims  and 
Neptune,  444-8. 

Age  of  the  world,  alleged  too 
great,  179-81;  calculations  on, 
355,  470;  table  of,  305. 

Ages  of  planets  in  a  svstem,  215, 
216,  415. 

Aggregation  of  cosniical  matter, 
66,  71,  92,  185-0;  heat  arising 
from,  92-^. 

Airy,  G.  B.,  on  tides,  225;  on 
change  of  axis,  334;  quoted. 
330. 

Alcyone  as  fancied  centre  of  fir- 
mament, 140. 

Alexander,  Stephen,  on  zodiacal 
light,    25;    on    clusters     and 


nebulae,  140;  on  consistencies 
of  nebular  cosmogony,  150. 

Alps,  fan  structure  in.  308,  309. 

Amorphous  nebulro,  42. 

Anaxagoras,  on  upheavals,  292; 
on  first  principle,  552. 

Andrews,  K.,  on  geological  time, 
374. 

Angstrom  on  zoiliacal  light,  24. 

Annular  nebulie,  45.  46. 

Annulation  of  nebuhe,  106-19; 
involvin^^  entin*  nebulte,  117; 
alleged  improbable,  180;  con- 

.  ditions  of,  188-9;  acconling  to 
Faye's  si)eculation,  203,  209; 
denieil  by  Spiller,  212;  concep- 
tion of  in  cosmogonv,  013,  620. 
See  "Ring." 

Anticipation  of  tide,  234. 

Anti-tide  defined,  224;  acting  on 
rotation,  237;  acting  on  incli- 
nation of  axis,  245. 

Appalachian  region,  315. 

Apsides,  motion  of,  285, 

Arago,  F.,  on  meteors,  7,  14,  10; 
on  nebular  changes,  92;  on 
astmnomical  climates,  296; 
cite.l,  14<). 

Archibald,  E.  I).,  on  Siemens* 
theory.  57. 

Archimedes  cited,  551. 

Aristarchus  cited,  551. 

Aristotle  on  figure  of  earth,  553. 

Aryabatta  cited,  552. 

Asteroidal  mass,  disrupted  state 
of,  an  alleged  dilficulty,  170. 

Asteroids  a  sort  of  meteoric  ring, 
35;  nuvss  of,  alleged  too  small, 
175;  origin  of,  in  a  stratified 
ring,  170;  or  from  an  intra- Jo- 
vian ring,  177,  614. 
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Astronomical  changes  and  plane- 
tary conditions,  278. 

Atkinson,  A.  S,,  on  comet  of 
1882  ft,  81. 

Atmosphere,  effects  of  low  den- 
sity of,  271,  504;  of  moon  ab- 
sorbed, 882, 407;  homogeneous, 
411;  of  Mars,  604;  of  sun,  612. 

Atmospheric  factor  on  moon,  410; 
feebleness  of,  410  sea. ;  deduc- 
tions from,  412;  on  Mars,  419; 
on  Venus,  420;  on  Mercury, 
423;  on  Jupiter,  428, 480. 

August  meteors,  19,  20,  88. 

Ax^  of  planets,  inclinations  of, 
129;  increased  by  lagging  tides, 
248. 

Axis,  change  of  position  of,  884. 

B 

Babbage,  C,  on  isothermal  lines 
in  crust,  275,  882. 

Bache,  A.  D.,  on  ocean  bottom, 
802. 

Backlund  on  Encke^s  comet,  480. 

Bakewell,  R.,  on  Niagara  gorge. 
369. 

Ball,  R.  S.,  on  primitive  terres- 
trial tides,  268. 

Baltzer  on  slii)pinff  of  crust,  811. 

Bar  of  Mississippi  Kiver.  458. 

Barnard,  E.  E.,  cited,  5;  on 
comet  of  1862  b,  80. 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  on  zodiacal 
light,  25. 

Barnard,  G.  J.,  on  tides,  225;  on 
Mallet's  theory.  319,  847;  on 
terrestrial  rigidity,  841. 

Barometer,  height' of  on  moon, 
411. 

Barrande,  J.,  on  colonies,  281. 

Bartlett,  J.  R.,  on  ocean  bottom, 
302. 

Beaumont,  E.  dc,  on  a  wrinkling 
crust,  295;  on  terrestrial  cool- 
ing 296 ;  on  earth's  age,  856. 

Beche,  de  la,  on  rock  absorption, 
461. 

Beer  and  Maedler  on  moon,  885. 

Belt,  T.,  on  glaciation,  285;  on 
Niagara  gorge,  870. 


Bentley  on  habitability,  497. 
Bergeron  cited,  408. 
Bemouilli,  D.,  on  tides,  225. 
Bemouilli,  John,  cited,  565. 
Berthelot  on  dissociation  of  mat- 
ter, 48. 
Bessey,  C.  E.,  on  vellow  rain.  7. 
Biela  s  comet,  82,  84. 
Biot  on  zodiacal  light,  26. 
Bischof  on  age  of  the  earth,  179; 

on  elastic  force  of  steam,  294; 

on  rock  absorption,  464. 
Bluff  recession,  rate  of,  874,  878. 
Bode,  J.  E.,  cited,  598. 
Boiling  point  on  moon,  412. 
Bond,  G.,  on  nebulie,  42. 
Bore,  tidal,  400. 
Boscovich  on  atoms,  569. 
Boss  L.,  on  lunar  maps,  885. 
Boucheporn    on     collision    with 

comets,  334. 
Bredechin  on  tails  of  comets,  78. 
British  Association  on  meteoric 

dust,  11. 
Brodie,    B.,   on    constitution  of 

matter,  49,  54. 
Bruno,  Giordano,  cited,  496,  553. 
Buckingham    on    crater    Linnd, 

392. 
Buffon  cited,  339 ;  hypothesis  of, 

611. 
Buniham,  S.  W.,  on  double  stars, 

512,  513. 
Byrgius  crater,  890. 


Callaway,  C,  on  primitive  tides, 
265. 

Calvert  on  meteoric  dust,  13. 

Campanella  cited,  558. 

Capellar  phase,  541. 

Camelly,  T.  on  water  under  pres- 
sure, 270. 

Carpenter,  W.  B.,  on  area  of 
ocean,  466. 

Cassini  on  zodiacal  light,  24;  on 
Mercury,  423;  on  Saturn's 
rings,  582. 

Central  solidification,  220. 

Centrifugal  force  in  ring  making, 
110,  115;  in  tides,  129;  in  ar- 
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nngoment  of  heavier  matters. 
187. 

Centripetal  influence  in  tido. 
139 ;  in  arrange  men  t  o  f  hea  v  i  (•  r 
matters,  137. 

Chandler,  S.,  on  comet  uf  188*^  h, 
81. 

Chaotic  stage,  530,  018,  GIO. 

Chemical  reactions  on  priinovul 
planets,  274,  337. 

Children  on  zodiacal  light,  20 

Chladni  on  mcteont,  13,  10. 

Clark,  A  Ivan,  on  com  pan  inn  of 
Siriiis,  484. 

Clarke,  F.  W.,  on  (M)Mstitiitlnii  uf 
matter,  49,  66. 

Claiisius,  U.,  on  frcezin;;  luuln- 
pressure,  37:  on  rccon cent  ra- 
tion of  energy,  403. 

Clefts  on  moon,  301. 

Climates,  detcrionit  ion  of,  4>*^r, 
cause  of,  480. 

Climatic  forces,  in  furly  tiiiios. 
269;  resulting  from  astn^iioMii- 
cal  changes,  378-lK):  HfTiM-r^cl 
by  increascHl  obliquity,  2h:{;  l)y 
motion  of  ui>si<l4;s, '  SH.*);  liV 
chauges  in  ecHMiutricity,  2!)H. 

Clissold  on  Swedfnlx)rg,  50(). 

Cloudiness  on  Venus,  4*2*2;  <>n 
Mercuij.  4*24;  on  Jnpii<M'.  V.V.), 
434,  43o;  on  ultrii-Joviiin  plan- 
ets, 447. 

Clouds,  first  fornmtiiju  of.  '27*2. 

Clusters  of  stars,  47,  4H:  in  Ilir- 
oules,  118. 

Coagulating  nebuln,  !().'). 

Collision  of  worlds,  47H.  .TK;,  r,is. 

Colonies  in  pnlaMHitoloiry,  '2^1. 

Colors  of  stars,  523  w//.,  o'^x. 

Comet  of  1881,  30. 

Comet  of  1882  A,  30,  «lisinti'-ra- 
tion  of,  31. 

Comets,  motions  and  ]>}i(>nn?ucna 
of,  27;  of  short  ]KTio(l.  •2><: 
tenuity  of,  32,  181:  disinti-irra- 
tion  of,  31,  :«,  7'),  *2(m;.  isj; 
connected  with  niotrorir  show- 
ers, 32,  33,  34,  75;  i.hy>u-al 
condition  of.  !U.  40;  taiU  nf,  .•!< 
viewed  by  Xt^wtou,  51;  I'vnln- 
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tlon  of.  73;  doli'nninnti'm  of 
orbits  of.  73-1;  inlbninrtl  by 
]>lan«'ls.  74;  li;:lit  nf.  77;  tails 
of.  77-X:  a-»  !«lianu'«'i*^  in  our 
sysh-ni.  ix*2.  IJHJ,  «ilu,  «Jir.;  di- 
n-i'tion  of  nioiiun  of,  1S2:  «'on- 
iriilii'd  by  same  laws  M^planiM>. 
1h:J;  oriu'in  of  on  Favj-'**  ijii'- 
(jiy,  •20.*..  '211. 

Coninion.A.oiu-ninrt  of  1«*^*2/>.31. 

CoMiparalivf  ^i'olo«rv,  llu*  krvs<if. 

('onijHr-iiion  of  (ixjmI  Mar^,  IJM. 

( 'oui'i'ption.  linal.  of  oimltimui; 
history,  ;j'2»5.:{l. 

Ciinrrption^  ri-^pcctiiii:  mountain 
niakin;:,  :\'i'.\. 

Coii-^pi'i-i  ii-H  nf  vii'W«<  on  nialttT  in 
s|ia«'r.  I'm:  on  <ir'»u'»'iii'-  ^piTiihi- 
tions.  o:»l. 

Continental  tn-mls,  ;i."i2. 

( 'ont radii »rial  ilu-«irv'  in  «>ro;;- 
raphy,  ^IM-:}!*.  :J2I;  ina«lr- 
«|nai-y  fif.  :I14. 

Contraflion  a-  a  ^oiin-r  of  lu-al, 
Sl-7;  as  <'an>i' of  anrli-ration. 
45JI. 

('«H»lin:;of  plaiifts.  4-"i^. 

< 'oolin;; piani't,  i-iin(lition> on.  •21-'). 

Coolini:  llii'oiii;li  «li'>^'i-nt  of  rains, 
•27^1;  inipril«-<l  l>y  crust.  *27.'i. 

C'opi-  on  liabiialiiliiy.  1!»S. 

("Mpi'mitu--  i-rahr,  :»X7:  radial 
-tri'ak-^  of.  IV.H),   KM. 

Coi'ni'lins.  ('.  S..  on  n«l)ular  evo- 
lution. I*i(». 

roNrniral  Hu-t,  •■\;ini|ilr-  (»f.  o; 
(itai  itin<<  on.  1 1  ;  «|uant  iiy  of,  i;!: 
lifncral  view  <»n.  \y<:  sunilry 
« •pinion'*  on.  4!'-tM:  a«;Lrn';;a- 
ti'in  of.  <iU.  71:  n-si'-tini^  action 
•  if.  <ij»-71:  prirn<ir(liality  of. 
."»:il».  S«-»-  also  "  matter  «)f 
>|tai-i'." 

C'osniical  s|MM..'ulalion,  Tm. 

Co-^mic  liisiDry  ^r'Mcralizrd,  0*21, 

Cfi-Miir  jM-rioils.  '21.">,  OHJ.  4o(>;  on 
moon.  :N>:  on  Mai-.  415;  on 
.Iu|)il«r.  4*2!»:  on  Jovian  sUol- 
lito.  4o!^:  on  ultra-Jovian  plan- 
ets, 445. 
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Cosmic  tides  influencing  rotation, 
129. 

Cosmogony.  See  **  Nebulie,*' 
"Cosmicaldust,**  "Tidcs,"ete. 

Craters,  lunar,  386,  390;  Coper- 
nicus, 387;  Theopliilus,  map  of, 
388;  Tvcho,  389;  Kepler  and 
others,  *390;  floors  of,  408. 

Croll,  J.,  on  nebular  heat,  93, 207: 
on  a^e  of  the  sun,  179;  on  cli- 
matic effect  of  precession,  288 ; 
on  influence  of  eccentricity, 
289;  on  change  of  axis,  334;  on 
geological  time,  368,  373;  on 
continental  erosion,  3T3,  374. 

Crookes,  W.,  on  radiant  matter, 
49  77. 

Crais  on  comet  of  1882  6,  30. 

Crushing  influence  of  tides,  131, 
255,  347. 

Crushing,  thermal  effects  of,  131, 
255,  346,  347. 

Crust,  incipient,  218;  slipping  of, 
220,  308-9 ;  transformations  of, 
274-8;  fire-formed,  274;  influ- 
ence of  in  cooling,  275;  sink- 
ing as  formed,  307 ;  subsidence 
of,  314^9;  unequal  thickness  of, 
335 ;  thicker  under  the  oceans, 
337;  on  moon,  402;  of  ice,  442, 
446. 

Currents  on  the  surface  of  a  neb- 
ula, 130. 

Cusanus  cited,  552. 

Cutting,  II.  A.,  on  rock  absorp- 
tion, 462. 

Cuvier,  G.,  on  Leibnitz,  i)oH. 

Cycle,  cosmic,  534-48,  621 :  reflec- 
tions on,  544. 

Cycles  of  matter,  495. 

D 

Dana,  .1.  D..  on  influence  of 
(Kjean  in  wrinkling,  301 ;  on  j 
mountain  making,  302,  303;  on  , 
subsidence  of  crust,  316;  on  , 
synclinoriuni,  322;  on  trends  in  i 
Pacific,  352;  on  time  ratios, 
358,  364. 

Darwin,  C.,  on  age  of  the  earth, 
180. 


Darwin,  G.  H.,  cited,  581;  on 
retral  sliding  of  tide,  235;  on 
submeridionality,  255;  memoirs 
by,  258;  on  primitive  tides, 
265;  on  velocity  of  wind,  269; 
on  terrestrial  cooling,  296;  on 
change  of  axis,  334;  on  earth's 
rigidity,  343. 

Daubeney  on  mountain  making, 
293 ;  on  earth's  interior,  339. 

Daubr^e  on  meteoric  dust,  8,  11. 

Davy,  H.,  on  mountain  making, 
293,  332;  on  the  earth's  interi- 
or, 339. 

Dawson,  J.  W.,  on  slipping  of 
crust,  309. 

Decay,  planetary,  451;  according 
to  Kant,  585. 

Deep-sea  temperature,  337. 

Deformative  tide,  226;  crushing 
influence  of,  255. 

Delambre,  cited,  551. 

Delaunay  on  terrestrial  rigidity, 
341;  on  tidal  retardation,  474. 

Delesse  on  rock  absorption,  464. 

Delta  of  Mississippi  Kiver,  372, 
453. 

Democritus  cited,  553. 

Denning,  W.,  on  meteorites,  13. 

Densities  of  Jovian  satellites, 
440;  of  planets,  579. 

Densities  of  outer  planets  alleged 
tCH)  low,  177. 

Density  of  Saturn,  443;  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  44iJ;  .Jovian  sat- 
ellites, 440. 

Density  of  atmosphere,  effects  of 
low,*271. 

Density  of  solar  nebula,  161-4. 
421,  424,  589;  fallacy  concern- 
ing, 178;  influence  of  on  or- 
bital velocitv,  161 ;  alleged  too 
low.  184. 

Densitv  under  mountains.  322, 
330. ' 

Deposition  and  time,  360. 

Derham,  W.,  cited,  496. 

Descart^'s  on  a  wrinkling  crust, 
295;  on  earth's  interior,  3:i9; 
vortical  theorv  of,  554. 

Deschanel  cited,  412. 
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Desiccation  of  continents,  471. 
Desor,  E.,  on  Niagara  gorge,  369. 
Deville  on  dissociation  of  matter, 

48;  on  nxjk  absorption,  464, 
Dewar  on  Lockyer's  views,  49. 
Direct    rotation,   how  resulting. 

Direction  of  rotation  in  resulting 
spheroid,  122-9;  what  it  de- 
pends on,  123;  how  estimated 
by  Faye,  203. 

Discoid  ring.  111-2. 

Discordant  tides,  230;  action  of 
on  roUition,  398,  404. 

Disintegration  of  comets,  31,  32, 
75,  206,  482;  of  Saturn's  rings, 
483. 

Disruption  of  a  nebular  ring,  119, 
208. 

Dissipation  of  energy,  489. 

Dissociation  of  matter,  opinions 
on,  48;  in  space,  59;  in  the 
sun,  59;  in  nebul«e,  193. 

Distances  of  planets  in  Faye's 
theory,  205. 

Distortion  fn)m  tides,  439. 

Divination,  scientific,  535. 

Doberck,  \V.,  on  comet  of  1882 
6,  30. 

Donati's  comet.  47. 

Doolittlc,  M.  II.,  on  resisting 
matter  in  space,  70. 

Downthrow  of  strata,  304. 

Draper,  J.  W.,  on  red  heat,  272; 
on  sixictrum  of  Orion  nebula, 
531. 

Drayson  on  glaciation,  285,  290. 

Dufour  on  meteoric  matter.  14. 

Dumas  on  dissociation  of  matter, 
48. 

Duncan,  P.  M.,  on  solar  heat,  56. 

Du  Prel  on  discoid  ring,  112. 

Durocher  on  rock  absorption,  461. 

Dust  falls,  6. 

Dust  of  time,  3. 

Dust,  organic,  6,  7. 

Dust,  volcanic,  7. 

Dutton,  C.  E.,  on  eontractional 
theory,  304-7 ;  on  internal  tem- 
peratures, 306;  on  slipping  of 
crust,  308. 


Dykes  on  moon,  403. 
Dynamical  theory  of  tides,  225. 


Earth,  tidal  influence  of,  248; 
planetologically  viewed,  338 
seq,;  former  high  temperature 
of,  339;  present  interior  of, 
339;  rigidity  of,  340;  meridion- 
al trends  on,  350;  age  of.  355; 
a  former  sun,  380. 

Earthquakes  connected  with 
moon,  348. 

Eastman,  J.  R.,  on  meteors,  5. 

Eccentricity  of  planetary  orbits, 
174;  climatic  mfluence'of,  288- 
90;  Kant's  theory  of.  580. 

Ehrenl}erg  on  meteoric  dust,  6. 
13. 

Elastic  forces  in  a  contracting 
body,  84. 

Electricitv  on  primeval  planet, 
273. 

Elemental  atoms,  49. 

Elements,  comi)ound  nature  of, 
48. 

Elevation  without  plication,  304. 

Elliptic  orbii,  how  caused,  07,  74, 
174,  554,  556,  564,  576,  615. 

Elliptic  orbits  alleged  unexplain- 
ed, 173. 

P^mpedocles  on  love  and  hate,  553. 

Enc'ke's  comet  resisted,  479. 

Endlich,  F.  M.,  on  explosive  phe- 
nomena, 339;  on  desiccation, 
471. 

Ennis,  J.,  on  spiral  nebulsB,  99; 
on  rotation  of  nebula?,  165; 
cited,  SSd, 

Eozoic  tides,  265. 

Epicurus  cited,  553. 

Eciual  areas,  law  of,  106,  613 ;  in^ 
nuence  of  in  direction  of  rota- 
tion, 124. 

Equatorial  lands  more  or  less 
emergent,  278. 

Equilibrium,  fitial,  in  nature,  488 

Equilibrium  theory  of  tides,  225. 
Equinoxes,  motion  of,  285. 
Eroded  condition  of  planets,  451. 
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Erosion  aloug  anticlinals«  885. 

Erosion,  amount  of,  4ol ;  at  Ni- 
agara gorge,  309,  878,  452;  in 
remote  times,  4»53:  of  Missis- 
Mppi,  3?2,  878,  458;  on  Mercury 
ana  Venus,  4')7;  on  moon,  457; 
on  Mars,  458;  on  Jovian  satel- 
lites, 458. 

Erosion  and  time,  8G0,  874. 

Erosion  limited  on  moon,  412. 

Erosive  action,  of  tides,  208:  of 
lava  torrents,  890. 

Eruption  on  temporary  star,  517. 

EruJHive  phase,  548. 

Eta  Argns,  clianges  on,  88. 

Ether,  Newton's  views  on,  50-2: 
influence  of.  479. 

Evolution,  tidal.  See  ** Tides," 
etc. 


Falcate  forms  of  nehuhe,  102-^^. 

Fan  acti(m  about  the  sun,  59,  (>(). 

Fan  structure  in  the  Alps,  ;^()8, 
8()9. 

Faunal  chanu^i's  and  astronomical 
conditions;  281,  284. 

Favrc,  A.,  on  a  wrinkling  crust, 
297. 

Faye,  on  Siemens'  solar  theory. 
(>l;  on  tails  of  comets,  78:  on 
direction  of  rotation.   128:   on 
retrograde   motions,    158.   158;  ' 
on  periodic  lime  of  Phohos,  HiH;  \ 
on   c<>mets   l)elonging    to    onr ! 
system,  182:   on  improbability  I 
of  annnlation.   187:   this  o|)in- 1 
ion    examini'd,    18{)-J)0;     on   a 
modilicd  form  <>f  nebular  th<?orv  i 
198-207;  criticisms  of,  207-14;  | 
on  sub-jjdi'nce  of  ocean's  bot- 
tom,   817.    828.    882;    on   geal  j 
tide  on  moon,  :)H4;   on  lunar, 
/^colo^y,  407:   <m  lunar  fluids, 
471 ;  on  solar  spots,  520. 

Ferrel.  W.,  on  lidos.  225. 

Film  ti.le,  227. 

Final  cauM's,  t;08. 

Finiteness  of  the  world,  491,  505. 

Finlay,  on  c«)met  of  1882  h,  M). 

P^'ire-formed   crust,    274;     disap- 
pearance of,  277. 


Fire-mist  stage  of  a  planet,  217; 
of  the  stars,  526,  530,  582;  of 
nebula?.  540. 

Firmamental  organization,  574, 
598,  002,  005. 

Fislier,  ().,  cited,  347;  on  earth 
oscillation,  200;  on  terrestrial 
cooling.  290;  on  radial  contrac- 
tion, 808;  on  contractional 
tlieory,  800;  on  terrestrial 
pliysics,800;  on  internal  vapors, 
81  i ;  on  mashing  together,  821 ; 
on  root^  of  mountains,  321 ;  on 
orogeny.  8iU:  on  origin  of 
(X?ean's  basin,  885;  on  internal 
soliditv,  841;  on  earth's  age, 
850. 

Fisk.  J.,  correcte<l.  503. 

Fixed  stars,  in  mr)ti(m.  141,  575; 
alleged  not  uniform  in  compo- 
sition, 191. 

Flammarion  on  habitability,  490. 

Flight,  \V.,  on  meteoric  occlu- 
sions. 58. 

Floating  mineral  mat  lei's,  218. 

Flood,  cause  of.  58'J. 

Flow  t)n  surface  of  nebula,  180. 

Fluctuation,  total,  of  a  tide, 
220-7. 

Fluids  on  moon.  402,  407. 

Folds  of  (.•ru>t.    See  '*  Wrinkles.** 

Forbes,  1).,  on  Mallei's  theorv, 
819. 

Forb«*s,  President,  on  habitabil- 
ity, 4J)7. 

Forces  of  nature,  magnitude  t)f. 

Forms  of  nebula'  changing,  87-94 : 
causes  of,  99-104. 

Formula  for  law  of  angular  ve- 
lofitv,  109;  linear  velwily.  110; 
width  of  nebular  ring,  110;  di- 
rection of  rotation,  120;  law  of 
densitv  in  the  solar  nebula 
(Faye),  128,  1H9,  2(U;  constancy 
of  dilTen'ntial  centrifugal  ten- 
dency. 18S;  e(iual  differential 
centrifugal  and  centri|K'tal  ten- 
dencies, 1;J9:  relations  of  peri- 
o<lic  times,  159,  107;  »K»riodic 
lime  /( times  as  great,  109;  con- 
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ditions  of  no  annulation,  188; 
relation  of  contraction  to  annu- 
lating  velocity,  190;  teiiuiry  of 
solar     nebula.     200;      orbital 
motion  in  a  hollow  sphere,  202; 
relative    length    of    planetary 
periods,  216;  efficiency  of  tidal 
force,   228;    linear    height    of 
tide  at  any  point,  228;  linear 
height  on   homogeneous  sphe- 
roid, 229;  linear  height  on  the 
earth,  229;  zero  tide,  229;  tide 
on  one  planet  in  terms  of  tide 
on    another,   229;    retardative 
component  of  tidal  force,  233; 
equatorial  centrifugal  force  on 
the  earth,  257;  erosive  efficiency 
of  tides,  208;  earth's  heat  as  a 
sun,  380;  absorption  of  water, 
382;  absorption  of  water  and 
air,  383;   geal  tide  on   moon, 
384;  density  of  atmosphere  on 
a  planet,  411 ;  determination  of 
altitude    by    barometer,    411; 
temperature  of  boiling  point, 
412;    height   of    tide   on    any 
planet,   with   any   tide-mover, 
418;  centrifugal  force  in  terms 
of    same    on    another    planet, 
420;  intensity  of  gravity  in  geal 
terms,  420;  various  Jovian  rela- 
tions to  earth,  427-8;  height  of 
homogeneous    atmosphere    on 
any  planet,  4^30;  heightof  earth's 
homogeneous  atmosphere, 
430-1;  moment  of  inertia  of  a 
sphere,  437;   final  levelling  of 
land.  4')6;  indices  of  rock  ab- 
sorption, 403-4 ;  specific  gravity 
of   rocks,    463-4;    atmospheric 
pressure  in  a  deep  shaft,  46J). 
Fourier  on  a  problem  in  thermics, 
30o. 

Fragmental  deposits  in  moun- 
tains, 318. 

Frankland  on  porositv  of  moon. 
465;  on  heat  of  Orfoii  nebula, 
532. 

Freezing  point  under  pressure, 
270. 

Friction  in  nebular  matter,  100, 


122,  124,  127,  165;  in  tides, 
233,  250.     See  "Tides." 

Frisby,  E.,  on  comet  of  1882  b, 
31. 

Furrows  the  counterpart  of  wrin- 
kles, 300. 

G 

Gardner,  J.  S.,  on  subsidence  of 
crust,  316,  334. 

Gardner,  J.  T.,  on  Niagara  gorge, 
370. 

Gases  in  mountain  making,  292. 

Gassendi  cited,  553. 

Gautier  on  nebulie,  42,  88,  92. 

Geal  tides  on  moon,  248,  396  seq. 

Geanticlinals,  327. 

Qeikie,  A.,  on  continental  ero- 
sion, 3711 

Geognostic  regions,  357. 

Geology,  pure,  536:  comparative, 
536-7. 

Geosynclinals,  deposition  along, 
314;  uplift  of,  318. 

Gilbert,  6.  K.,  on  lacolitic  moun- 
tains, 294. 

Gil  more,  Q.  A.,  on  rock  absorp- 
tion, 462. 

Glacial  periods  and  time,  368. 

Gordon-Cumming,  Miss  C.  F.,  on 
floating  lava,  218. 

Gorge  of  Niagara,  369  aeq. ;  of  St. 
Anthony,  372,  378. 

Gravity  on  moon,  400^1 ;  on  Mars, 
415  ;*  on  Jupiter,  426. 

Green  on  internal  vapors,  311. 

Gregory  on  Kepler,  554 ;  on  Des- 
cartes, 555. 

Grenfel,  J.  G.,  on  primitive  tides, 
265. 

Groombridp>  18:50,  motion  of,  92. 

Grove,  W.  K.,  on  matter  in'space, 

Gruithuisen  on  moon.  385. 
Guppv,  H.  B.,  on  river  sediments, 

373. 
Gyration,  radius  of,  in   planets, 

162,  4:^. 

H 

Ilaanel,  E.,  on  constitution  of 
elements,  48. 
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Habitability  of  other  worlds.  496; 
absolutely  viewinl,  497-500; 
viewed  from  human  standard, 
500;  restrict e<l  limits  of.  507: 
Kant  on,  591. 

Hall,  J.,  on  distribution  of  faunas. 
281;  on  oentnil  heat,  2t)5:  on 
sedimentation  along  geosyncli- 
nals,  314;  on  orogeny.  HSi^:  on 
Niagara  gorge,  3(8). 

Hall,  James  (of  Edinburgh),  on  a 
wrinkling  crust,  295. 

Hall,  Maxwell,  on  solar  heat,  01. 

Halley  on  meteors,  16. 

Hannay,  J.  B.,  on  water  under 
pressure,  270. 

Harmonic  circulation,  564. 

Haughton,  S.,  on  primitive  tides, 
265;  on  change  of  axis,  334. 
580;  on  time  ratios,  350;  on 
geological  duration,  36G:  on 
area  of  wean,  400;  cited,  341. 

Hayden.  F.  V.,on  desiccation,  471. 

Heat  resulting  from  contraction, 
81-7 ;  from  t  idal  crushing,  256 ; 
from  contract ional  crushing, 
319-23:  in  the  stars,  526. 

Heavier  mattei's,  how  arrangwl, 
137. 

Heiin.  A.,  on  contract  ional  theo- 
rv,  312. 

llrlmholtz  on  matter  in  space,  52; 
on  solar  heat,  81;  on  nebular 
rotation,  94;  on  age  of  tiie  sun. 
179;  on  dissipation  4»f  energy, 
489;  on  vortex  ring,  509. 

Helvetius  (m  lunar  surface.  385. 

Hennessey,  II.  0.,  cited.  iMl. 

Heraclides  cited.  551. 

Hercules!,  cluster  in,  118:  solar 
motion  toward,  141,  202. 

Herschel,  A.  S.,  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter,  01,  533. 

Herstrhel,  J.,  on  Orion  nebula, 
105;  on  isothermal  lines  in 
cnist,  275;  on  astronomical 
causes  of  climate,  290;  on  a 
plastic  zone,  315;  on  lunar  cra- 
ters, 387:  on  ratio  of  land  and 
water,  466;  on  mass  of  atmos- 
phere. 468;  on  nebulae,  598, 605. 


HerscheU  W.,  on  nebulie,  35,  41 ; 
on  Magellanic  Clouds,  88;  on 
orders  of  nebulip,  140;  on  Mar- 
tial ice  caps,  416;  on  habita- 
bility of  sun,  497 ;  on  structure 
of  the  heavens,  598;  cited,  146; 
511. 

Tlicetas  on  rotation  of  earth,  551. 

Hilganl,  E.  W.,  cited,  872;  on 
crushing  effects,  347. 

Hilganl,  J.  E.,  on  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, 453. 

Hinrichs,  G.,  on  dissociation  of 
matter,  48;  on  spiral  nebulie, 
lOl;  on  direction  of  rotation, 
127;  on  planetary  velocities, 
159;  on  planetary  intervals. 
173. 

Hire,  de  la,  cited,  575. 

liirn.  A.,  on  Siemens'  theory,  63, 
()4:  on  Saturn's  rings,  483. 

Flirsch  on  geological  climates, 
290. 

Hitchcock.  (\  H..  on  pressure 
from  continental  siile,  309;  on 
mashing  together,  323;  on  mol- 
ten origin  of  gninites,  517. 

Holden,  E.  S.,  on  changes  in 
nebuhe,  >:^. 

Homogeiu'ous  atmosi>here.  430. 

Hopkins,  W.,  on  float iug  rock 
mas.s<'s,  218,  272:  on  a  wrink- 
ling cru.st,  296;  on  local  lakes 
of  lava,  332;  on  internal  li- 
quidity, 340.  346. 

Horizontal  com|x>nent  of  tidal 
force,  232.  351. 

Hough,  (t.  \V..  on  Jupiter.  429. 

Huggins,  W.,  on  nebular  spectra, 
47;  on  comet ary  si)ectra,  58; 
on  motion  of  nebula*,  91;  on 
crater  Linne,  392;  on  tempo- 
rary star,  514:  tm  .s|)ectrum  of 
Orion  nebula,  531. 

HumlK>ldt,  A.,  cited,  5:  on  ztnli- 
acal  light,  23.  24;  on  matter  in 
space,  53;  on  tem|>orary  stars, 
514:  on  Laplace,  (>06. 

Humphreys  and  Abbott  on  Mis- 
sissippi River,  372. 

Hunt,  T.  S.,  on  the  matter   of 
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space,  49,64;  on  moon's  atmos- 
pnere,  57;  on  primeyal  chemis- 
try, 274;  on  aj>lastic  zone,  315; 
on  orogeny,  833;  on  rock  ab- 
sorption, i61. 

Hutton,  P.  W.,  on  Mallet's 
theory,  319. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  on  age  of  the 
earth,  180. 

Huygens  cited,  490;  on  nebulae, 
575. 

Hyginus  crater,  changes  near, 
893,  395. 

Hyperbolic  orbit,  how  caused, 
74. 

Hypothesis  ripening  to  doctrine, 
152. 


I 


Ice  caps  of  Mars,  416. 

Ice-covered  planets,  446;  satel- 
lites, 442. 

Ice  periods,  290. 

Igneous  theory  of  Leibnitz,  559 
8eq. 

Implications  excluded  from  nebu- 
lar theory,  19G-8. 

Inclinations  in  planetary  systems, 
129,  171,  172.  621;  of  iTranian 
and  Neptunian,  153;  how  ex- 
plained, 154  seg.i  of  axis  in- 
creased by  lagging  tide,  243; 
sometimes  diminished,  244. 

Incrustation  on  moon,  397. 

Tncrustive  phase,  542. 

Index  of  rock  absorption,  400. 

Infinitude  of  worlds,  585. 

Initial  temperature  of  earth,  307. 

Intelligence  on  other  worlds,  502, 
592. 

Internal  tides,  action  of,  398. 

Intervals  between  orbits,  173. 

Invariable  plane  of  solar  system, 
172. 

Iron,  magnetic,  in  meteoric  dust, 
10. 

Iron  floating  on  molten  iron,  218, 
219. 

Isothermal  lines  in  crust,  275; 
ascent  of,  276,  324. 


Janssen  on  matter  around  the 
sun,  64. 

Jones,  G.,  on  zodiacal  light,  23, 
25. 

Jovian  phase,  543.  See  "Jupi- 
ter." 

Julien,  C-F.,  on  effect  of  preces- 
sion, 288. 

Jupiter,  condition  of,  149;  satel- 
lites of,  150;  tidal  influence  of, 
248;  why  having  several  satel- 
lites, 202;  physical  relations  of, 
425;  compared  with  earth,  427; 
trade  winds  on,  428;  cosmic 
periods  of,  429 ;  physical  condi- 
tion of,  430,  441,  543;  atmos- 
phere of,  430-1 ;  luminosity  of, 
432;  tides  on,  433,  434-7;  tides 
on  satellites  of,  438;  densities 
of  satellites  of,  440;  habita- 
bility  of,  505;  in  Kant*s  theory, 
581. 

K 

Kant  on  comets,  27,  576;  on  or- 
ders of  nebula*,  140,  676;  on 
retardative  action  of  tides,  249, 
473,  580 ;  on  restoration  of  the 
cosmos,  492,  580;  on  habita- 
bility,  490;  general  cosmogony 
of,  574. 

Keferstein  on  a  plastic  zone,  315; 
on  plications,  332. 

Kepler  crater,  radial  streaks  of, 
390,  404. 

Kepler,  third  law  of,  159;  cosmic 
tneory  of,  553. 

Kilauea,  218. 

King,  C,  on  downthrows,  304; 
on  elevation  and  subsidence, 
317;  onTriassic,  302. 

Kirk  wood,  I).,  on  meteoric  dust, 
11;  on  spiral  nebulae,  99;  on 
discoid  nng,  112;  on  direction 
of  rotation,  127;  on  density  of 
solar  nebula,  103 ;  on  masses  of 
Mars  and  Asteroids,  170;  on 
comets  as  members  of  solar  sys- 
tem, 181. 
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Klein.  FL  J.,  on  crater  Hyginus  •'  Lava  floating.  218. 
X.    3d3-4:  on    lunar   craters, '  Lava  floes  on  incrustinir  planets. 
408.  :     80-  6  f       — 

Koni^%  C,  cited.  -485. 

Kretz,  on  ether.  479. 

Kreutz  on  comet  of  lf<&2  b,  31. 

KrQnimel  on  altitudes  of  crinti- 


nents,  454. 
KruM.*nstem  on  a  fire  hall.  5. 


Lacolitic  inountain>.  204. 


Lava  floods,  •'i  17:. on  moon,  399, 

403. 
Leibnitz  on  eanh'>  interior,  339, 

5.VM5o:  on  atoms.  55^3:  on  eo^^ 

moffony.  5.VJ:  on  monads,  571. 
f^ipoldt  uu  heights  of  continents, 

4.>l. 
Ixrnz  on  meteoric  dust,  9. 
I.<eonids,  21. 
Ix?  .Sage  citi-il,  fi'20. 


Ijagging  of  tide.  2^31 ;  nrtards  ro-  '  I-KJ.-scarlMiiill  on  Vulcan,  215. 

tation,  232,  I^;  causes  reces-   LisU'v,    J.  P.,   on   downthrows, 

sion     of     tide-producer,    23J»;'     3(4. 

greater    in    nucleus,    2^:^;  in-   Leucijipus  cited.  553. 

creaM'S  inclination  of  axis,  243 : .  Levelling  of  land,  454. 

retards    moon's   rotation.  249.    Lcvi-rrier  on  Tempt  I's  comet,  33. 

IfWf  w/y. :  whc-n  discordant,  39S.    Lewis.  H.  C.  on  L'e<'logical  time, 
Lake  survey  '.»n   Xia^rara  g«iri:«".        37H. 

•^<"1-  Liais  on  zoiliacal  light,  24. 

I^:nl)ert.  J.   II.,  on  cosmogony,    Librations,  1:52. 

597.  I  Lichtenlicrg,  llf)fr!ith.  cited,  582. 

Ijanccttaun  dust  falls,  11.  '  Lichtcnstcin  on  luetoor^,  1(5. 

Lane,   II..  on  solar  heat,  83;  on  '  Light,     wave    kngtlis    of.     37; 

central  density  of  sun.  1G2.         '      evulvcd  in  collisions  of  cosmic 
Langley,  S.  P.,  on  a)»s»rl>ont  nic- .      atoni>,    73:    of    c»»mets,    how 

dia  in  space,  01,  <J4,  :38l ;  con-       caused,  77. 

sequences  of,  413.  Linne  crater.  392.  395. 

Laplace  on  zodiacal  li;:ht.  24;  on    Liquefaction  of  water.  270. 

rotation  of  resulting  mass,  121,    Liquefaction     fmm     diminishe<l 

<»14:  on  comets  as  strangers  in       pressun*,  221. 

our  svrstem,   182,  010,  015:  on  ,  Liquid    matter     forming    on    a 

annulation,  187.  013;  on  tides,       planet,  217. 

225:  on  change  of  axis  -^4;  on    Liquid  nucleus,  340. 

tidal  retardation,  474;  on  sta-   Liveing  <m  Lockyer's  theory,  49; 

bilitv  of  system,  478;  on  habi- '     on  SiemenV  theory.  57. 

tabifity,  490,  000;  on  the  sys-    Lockyer,  J.  X.,  on  compound  na- 

tem  of  the  world,  ^100-17;  criti-       ture   of  elements.   48,    50;   on 

cism  of,  on  Xewton,  007;  con-       heat  of  Orion  nebula.  532. 

fidencc  of,   in   his   hypothesis.    Lrxlge.  ()..  on  ethereal  origin  of 

010;    on    lunar    svnchronism,  i      matter,    49;  on    water    under 

(JIO.  *  ;      pressure.  270. 

Lardneron  habitabilitv.  49(J.  Logan,  \V.,  on  Kozoic.  359. 

Larkin,  K.  L.,  cm  forces  of  na-    Lolirman  on  nuMm.  385.  31>2. 

ture,  223.  Lotunis   K.,  on  Martial  climate, 

Ijasell  on  Omega  nebula,  H9.  \     ^1*- 

Laurentian  tides,  200.  '  Lovering,  J.,  on  phosphorescence, 

Lava  ejections  on  moon.  399,  403,  '     5. 

408-9.  i  Lucretius  cited,  553,  591. 
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Luminosities  of  planets,  483. 

Lunar  phase,  544. 

Lunar    tide,   248;    in    primitive 

times,    258;    influence    of    in 

mountain   making,   326.      See 

*»  Tides." 
Lyell,  C,  on  age  of  the  earth, 

180;  on  crushing  of  strata.  322; 

on  time  ratios,  303 ;  on  Niagara 

gorge,  869. 

M 

Mac  vicar,  J.  G.,  on  constitution 
of  matter,  40. 

Maedler  on  flrninmentHl  rotation, 
140;  on  crater  Linne,  302. 

Magellanic  clonds,  42;  changes 
in,  88. 

Mallet,  J.  W..  on  solidifying  iron, 
218;  on  unequal  radial  shrink- 
age, 303;  on  mashing  of  strata, 
319;  on  orogeny,  334;  on  heat 
from  crushing,  346. 

Man*s  position  among  intelli- 
gences, 592. 

Marcou,  J.,  on  Niagara  gorge, 
369. 

Marine  tides  in  early  times,  250. 

Mars,  satellite  of,  with  period  too 
short,  168;  axial  retardation  of, 
250;  why  having  two  satellites, 
262;  phenomena  of,  415;  age 
of,  415;  tidal  influences  on,  417; 
atmosphere  of,  419;  hoiliiig 
water  on,  409;  habitahilitv  of, 
503. 

Marsh,  0.  P.,  on  floating  lava, 
21H. 

Martial  phase,  544. 

Martins,  C,  on  astronomical  cli- 
mates, 290. 

Marx  on  meteoric  dust,  9. 

Mashing  together  in  orogenv,  302, 
319-23,  324. 

Matter,  finite  existence  of,  546, 
584. 

Matter,  of  space,  opinions  on,  49, 
200 ;  tabular  conspectus  of,  65 ; 
aggregation  of,  66;  as  a  resist- 
ing medium,  104,  169,  478-81. 


Maimdeville,  Sir  John,  on  form 

of  earth,  552. 
Maupertuis  cited,  553,  575. 
Maximum  internal  temperature, 

221. 
Maxwell  on  plurality  of  worlds, 

497. 
Maxwell,  C,  cited,  412,  493;  on 

Saturn's  rings,  121,   179,  582: 

on  terrestrialcooling,  296. 
McGee,   J.   W.,   on   ice  perioils, 

290. 
Mechanical    constitution  of    the 

world,  589;    not  atheistic,  591. 
Mercury,  tides  on,  250,  424,  476 ; 

why  having  no  satellite,  262; 

planetography  of,  423;  condi- 
tions on,  424;  erosion  on,  457; 

habitability  of,  500. 
Meridional    trends,    252-4,   325; 

strictly  submeridional,  2i54;  in 

the  earth,   350;    primitive    in 

origin,  353. 
Messier  craters,  393,  395. 
Metamorphism  of  ro<.*ks,  276,  315; 

in  mountain  making,  331. 
Meteoric   dust.     See    **Cosniical 

dust." 
Meteoric  streak,  5;  stones,  15. 
Met^oroidal  resistance,  70,  480. 
Meteoroidal  swarms,  17  seq.^  75, 

482;  t^ble  of,  21;  number  of, 

22. 
Meteors.  3,  trains  of,  5;  number 

of,  13,  22:  height  of,  15;  ve- 
locity of,  16;  Von  Reichenbach 

on,  75-(J. 
Milky  Way,  T.  Wright  on,  572; 

Kant  on,  574,  58^5,  586;  central 

IxMly  of,  589:  Lambert  on,  598; 

W.  Ilerschel  on,  598;  Laplace 

on,  (»09. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  on   nebular  theory, 

153. 
Miller,  W.,  on  habitahilitv,  497. 
Mitchel  on  Pleiades,  612.  ' 
Mitchell,  Maria,  on  meteors,  5. 
^Folecule,  permanence  of,  547. 
Molten  matter,  outflowing  tidal- 

ly,  265,  399;   sources  of,  344; 

zone  of,  344;  outflows  of   on 
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earth,  401 ;  on  temporary  stars, 
517,  548. 
Molten  nucleus,  theorv  of,  294, 

Molten  phase,  217,  542. 

Momentum,  angular,  of  rotation, 
100. 

Monadjf,  571. 

Mont  Blanc,  section  across,  308. 

Moon,  atmosphere  of,  absorbed, 
57,  382;  tides  on,  248;  retarda- 
tion of,  on  axis,  2^;  disappear- 
ance of  water  on,  251;  origi- 
nating from  disniption  of 
earth,  25$);  influence  of  in ' 
mountain  making,  320 ;  planet- , 
ogenic  history  of,  371)  se^,; 
planetary  relations  of,  379 ;  age 
of,  380;  early  condition  of,  ;J81 ; 
atmosphere  of  wanting,  381; 
physical  asiHHrls  of.  385;  map 
of,  38(»;  cniters  on.  :i8(J  seq.; 
radial  streaks  on,  31H);  furrows 
or  clefts  on,  391:  chunges  on, 
392-5,  414;  tidal  evolution  of, 
395;  retarded   rotation  of,  39«  I 


N 

Nasmvth  on  moon,  385,  021. 

Nebulw,  35-48,  80-142;  physical 
condition  of,  40;  forms  of,  42, 
99,  117,  001,  004,  005;  spectra 
of,  42-8,  192,  531;  evolution 
of,  73,  105;  heat  of  from  re- 
frigerativc  contraction,  81  ; 
heat  of  from  aggregation,  92- 
4;  changes  of  form  in.  87-94; 
rotation  of,  94-100;  approach 
of,  95 ;  spiral  forms  of,  99-102 ; 
sickle  forms  of,  102-3;  evolu- 
tion of  without  rotation,  105, 
118;  local  nuclei  in,  100,  118; 
annulation  of,  100-19;  non-an- 
nulating,  105,  118;  spheration 
of  ring  from,  119-42;  influ- 
enced by  cosmic  tides,  129; 
currents  on,  130;  orders  of,  139; 
distinction  of  flrinaniental  and 
solar,  14G;  fosmogonic  condi- 
tions of,  531 ;  formation  of,  00, 
mS;  Horstihel  on,  699,  001-4; 
Tiajilace  on,  (JUO. 


Moninde,  Key  do,  on  colder  cli- 
mates, 4H7. 

Morris,   C,  on  Siemens'  theor>*, 
57;    on    ha bi lability.   4J)8;    on; 
matter  in  space.  (U.* 

Morrison  on  comet  of  1882  h,  31. 

Mountain  crests  thinned,  335. 

Mountain  making,  201-:j:35;  sep- 
arate conceptions  on,  323-7: 
Leibnitz  on.  5(J2;  aeriform 
agents  in.  202. 

Mountains  ot  elevation,  201:  of 
relief,  201. 

Mountain  forms  in  cooling  iron, 
210. 

Mousson  on  freezing  under  pres- 
sure, 271. 

Murphy.  J.  J.,  on  elTe(?t  of  pre- 
cession, 288;  on  ecccntricitv, 
2JK). 

Murray  on  meteoric  dust,  11, 


198;  sup|)orted  by  great  names, 
153;  objections  to,  153-95;  does 
not  assiuue  complete  continu- 
ity of  primitive  matter.  185; 
does  not  imply  an  al>solute  be- 
ginning. 100;  nor  explain  ori- 
gins, 106;  nor  exclude  plan 
and  puriK)se,  197;  as  mocbfled 
bv  Fave,  108-212:  as  modified 
by  Si)iller,  212-4. 

Xeison  on  moim,  385;  on  crater 
Linne,  303;  on  Hvginus  N., 
304. 

Xeison  ou  comet  of  1882  ft,  31. 

Neptune,  apsides  of,  285;  habit- 
ability  of.  400,  500. 

Xeptunian  system  retrograde.  153, 

Xewl)errv,  J.    S.,   ou    primitive 

tides,  205. 
Newoomb,  S.,  on  dense  clusters 
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of  stars,  48;  on  solar  heat,  83; 
on  discoid  ring,  112;  on  inter- 
vals between  orbits,  173;  on 
age  of  the  sun,  179,  356;  on 
terrestrial  rigidity,  341:  on 
solar  spots,  520;  cited,  425,  601. 

Newton,  H.  A.,  on  meteors,  7. 

Newton,  Sir  I.,  on  an  interplan- 
etary medium,  50,  479;  on 
planetary  orbits,  172:  on  tides, 
225;  on  divine  agenev,  607; 
cited,  339. 

Niagara,  gorge  of,  369,  378,  452. 

Niesten  on  comets,  27. 

Nilotic  delta,  372. 

Nordenskjold  on  meteoric  dust, 
8. 

Norton,  W.  A.,  on  comets,  7H. 

Noveml)er  meteoric  shower,  14, 
17  mq.,  m. 

Nucleated  phase,  541. 

Nucleating  phast>,  540. 

Nucleus  of  planet  in  liquid  stage. 
217;  becoming  solid,  220,  323. 

Nucleus  of  stars.  520. 

Nutations.  1:32,  610. 

o 

Objections  often  trivial.  194: 
from  planetary  motions,  153- 
70:  from  jilanetary  ])ositions, 
171-5:  from  planetary  mass<'s 
and  densities,  175-9;  from  ter- 
restrial duration,  179-81 ;  from 
(^omets,  stars  and  nebula*,  181- 
6;  of  an  anonymous  writer, 
194. 

Oblateness  varying  with  rotation, 
278. 

Obliquity  of  axis,  effects  of,  282-5. 
Sec  **  Inclinations." 

Ocean,  birth  of,  273;  influence  of 
in  mountain  making,  301,  325, 
320,  331 ;  basin  of,  how  formed, 
335;  volume  of,  466;  depth  of, 
4<J6;  bottom  configuration  of, 
302. 

Oceanic  trends,  352. 

Olbers'  crater,  390. 

Olbers  on  origin  of  asteroids,  177. 


Old  age  of  olanets,  451. 

Olmstead,  D.,  on  meteors,  16;  on 
zodiacal  light,  23,  26. 

Omega  nebula,  changes  in,  88. 
89,  90. 

Oppolzer  on  origin  of  meteors,  33. 

Orbital  motion,  retardation  of, 
281. 

Orbital  movements,  of  three 
bodies  in  space,  66,  95;  when 
attraction  varies  with  the  dis- 
tance, 202. 

Orbits,  of  meteoric  swarms,  17 
seq. ;  of  comets,  how  determin- 
ed, 73-4;  of  satellites,  how  in- 
verted, 155;  how  inclined,  171. 

Orbits  assumed  described  in  prim- 
itive nebula,  201. 

Orders  of  nebula*,  139. 

Orion,  nebula  in,  42,  45;  changes 
of  form  of,  88,  61 1 ;  curdling 
Huygenian  region  in,  105; 
spectrum  of,  531 :  stars  in, 
525. 

Orogenic  forces,  291-335,  326. 

Orogenic  history,  final  conception 
of,  32(i-35,  334;  conspectus  of 
views  on,  :^32. 

Oscillation  on  an  axis.  132;  of 
earth,  260:  of  levels.  280. 

Ovorturn  of  a  svstem,  154-5. 


Paheozoie  tides,  263. 

Paral)olic  orbit,  liow  caused,  74. 

Pars^)ns,  S.,  on  meteoric  resist- 
ances in  s])ace,  70:  on  j)eriodic 
times,  167;  on  rotary  motion, 
170:  on  age  of  the  earth,  179, 
180 ;  on  comets  as  an  objection, 
181;  on  tenuity  of  primitive 
nebula,  184;  on  iinprol)ability 
of  an  nutation,  186;  against 
nebular  theory,  198. 

Peirce,  B.,  on  riiigs  of  Saturn.  35, 
582;  on  solar  heat,  81;  on  in- 
tra-Jovian  ring,  177. 

Periodic  times  alleged  too  long, 
158;  alleged  too  short,  167. 

Periods,  geological,  305. 


PemfT.  A.,  or  Mrthqimkcm  848. 

PeneitlH,  21. 

Pfaft.  F..  on  innuntniii  nuiking. 
H12. 

PhaxM  i>f  slur  life  ^iU.  M\:  ot 
plBni>t  He,  &13. 

PnbboB,  iH-riodii'  tiinp  of  Im  difirt, 
108;  tiilnl  lu'tinn  of.  41)4;  fall- 
ing to  Uars,  -tHl, 

PliotDKiihcrii'  in«rtiT,  327  iwy.. 
Ui/irq. 

PiekiTing.    B.   ('.,    un    variiible 

Pilar,  6..  on  the  in-  nirr,  aKI. 
Plan  mil  excluded,  1117. 
PlaneUry  x'biUs-,  -lU. 
^lanetoKcnic  conrtnnts,  table  i>f. 

446;  remarks  on,  4.%. 
Planelogeiny  of  Ijt'ilmitz,  HM;  Df 

Kant.  577. 
Plani-tK  of  other  sVKlcms  !i\i. 
Plinth-  ».np.  SlH.':m.  !(*(.  iVlX 
Plii-atiil    Simla    iN-iniilh   umili- 

i'hKmI,  Wl. 
Plicntioiix.  :»)!.  lHU;  w>l  a\y;u\-^ 

acrotii[Hiiivinf!:  i'li>viili<iii.   :i04; 

iM-nUxntinii  of.  :tlk~i:  iimuiiiit  nf. 

31K     .S,-,.  ■■  WriiikL's." 
Pliny  .-iliii,  .m2. 

1>liiinnL.TO]i  ni'l.iil>irs|>,'.-tJ-H.  ll':!. 
Philiinh  i-ilcil,  -.m. 
Pllltoiiir-tln'rirv,  :Mi. 
Poissoii  cii  nipii'ors.  Ii>i  on  Inii- 

KrutiiiT  i.f  s|)niv,  IIKI.  ■.•(«. 
l-.ilar  liinils  iiITm-IciI  I.v  niUiliim, 

380. 


.I..wnlliniw 


I'olnr  ^ix 

ws  ..tr.-.-!.-, 

lion  of 

xis,2M.l:l 

W7;  In- 

i-lwnp-^  ill 

awi.   ■ 

Wivt-n.  .1 

W..  on 
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I'ratt.  An'li<li-aii>u.  on  nni'i|iiiil 
nidiul  MhriiikaKx-.  iV»:  on  iKii:- 
itv  untlpr  itiouiilainis  lEHI:  on 
trrnwtrial  liKiilitr,  941,  -Mi: 
on  n-nlral  ili'n»itv.  B4o. 

Pm.tia'loii,  uiTi-oU  of,  ^STi.  'JlKl. 

Prwipitation.  of  plaiii'ts  47i*, 
021:  on  teinporarj'  "tiir.  ."il«. 
Sltt;  Kmut'a  (iMlrine  of,  3HU, 


Prel,  dn,  on  hnhitability.  4117. 

Prrncbular  tltge,  681>. 

I'reKsnrc  piiiuing  central  solidifl- 

cnlion,  £30. 
Pn-mnirc,    latpml,     in    iiTageoy, 

Sue     '■  Wrinkling. "     •'  Plica- 


Pnmilive  earth,  598-03. 

I'riinilivp  wrinkles  uirridjoiial, 
3,'>4;  tiilal  phenomena,  304. 

Pnvlor,  K.  A.,  on«tKliiwal  light. 
S4;  onn<.l.i>l«rIlKory.  1114:  on 
lunar  citansrs,  ^U:  im  Jnpiler, 
4tl;  oil  ultni-JoviAn  pknets, 
44,-);  on  habilHliilltv.  4tlT. 

Pnijci-ltle  forcrc  on  in^K)ii,  400. 

I'roklviwss,  tidal,  \aO.  iiO:  of 
moon.  4(17. 

1'nrt.wwii.f  U'iliiiit7.  M8. 

1'uri.iil.in' lutinti  ot tide,  400. 

PuriHir^-iWcxi-hKhtl.  1U7. 

Pvivilithii'  i-riist.  :til-1.  -Mi. 


Ijimiitilnlive 

yunUTnarv  |h 
(iiiifnp.nck.  } 


ItniTs.  initii|ni1vof.  :l7f>. 

Itadiiil  ^lirinkHi^h.  m\. 

ttniliul  stiviik-    on    moon.    HDl; 

<'HnM>  of.  4li:{. 
ltarliii«ot)rvr-ili..n.  liK-:l,  4:iT. 
Itadins  vi-<'tor.  1117,  1:>4. 
Hii1int'si{ni>  citoil.  ."iT-'. 
liiiins.  first  dfWTnt  of.  27:1.  33T: 

on  moon.  4IJi. 
Itiinisiiv.   And.,   on  time   ratios 

;mi4.  ' 
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Rate  of  downward  increase  of 
heat,  37(5. 

Rate  of  planetary  cooling,  216. 

Rayet  and  Wolfe  quoted,  514. 

Reade,  T.  M..  on  age  of  the  earth, 
180;  on  continental  erosion, 
373,  374. 

Recession  of  planets,  160;  of  tide- 
producer,  239;  of  moon  traced 
backward,  259,  326;  of  Niagara 
falls,  369  seq.x  of  St.  Anthony 
falls,  372;  of  lake  bluffs,  374, 
378. 

Reclus,  E.,  cited,  373. 

Reconcentration  of  energy  in  our 
system,  207. 

Red  spot  on  Jupiter,  429. 

Refrigeration,  final,  484;  deduc- 
tive views  on,  487. 

Reichenbach  on  meteoric  dust,  8, 
76;  on  meteors,  75-6. 

Relief  of  internal  pressure,  345. 

Resisting  medium  in  space,  in- 
fluence of  on  nebuhe,  104;  on 
satellites,  169;  on  planets,  477, 
See  ''Matter  in  space." 
Respighi  on  z<xliacal  light,  24. 
Jietiirdation  of  orbital  motion, 
281. 

Retardation,  of  rotary  motion 
from  lagging  tide.  2;i2-9,  404; 
on  the  moon,  248,  396  seq,,  404; 
from  surface  fluids,  250;  of 
earth's  rotation  traced  back- 
ward, 250;  effects  of,  278,  47:^5; 
how  produced,  405;  on  Jupiter, 
4:i5-7:  on  ultra- Jovian  i)lanets, 
447;  amount  of,  474. 

Retral  movement  of  tide,  234; 
caust's  meridional  structure, 
253,'254.  \ 

Retrograde  roUition.  how  result- 
ing, 123  xey.,  i:i5.  157;  alles^cd 
necessary  in  primitive  stage, 
127;  tendency  from  centrifugal 
force,  133;  case  of  in  Uranian 
system,  15:M<;  may  result  from 
collisions,  120,  157;  or  from 
formative  conditions  (Fave), 
158.  * 

Reversal  of  spectroscopic  lines, 40. 


Revivification  of  a  cosmos,  491, 
621;  Spencer  on,  492;  Rankine 
on,  492;  Kant  on,  492,  586; 
Clausius  on,  493. 

Riccioli  on  crater  Linne,  392. 

Richthofen  cited,  354. 

Ricketts,  C,  on  subsidence  of 
crust,  316. 

Rigidity  of  earth  maintained,  340, 
342 ;  tested  by  tides,  JJ42-3. 

Rin^,  abandonment  of,  110,  613; 
width  of.  111;  discoid  form  of, 
alleged,  111-2;  involving  entire 
nebula,  117;  stratification  of, 
119,  176,  582;  rupture  and 
spheration  of,  119-42,  614;  in- 
stability of,  121;  alleged  im- 
probable, 186;  conception  of, 
m  cosmogony,  620. 

Hi  vers,  trends  of,  353. 

Roche,  on  zodiacal  light,  25;  on 
Saturnian  rings,  168;  on  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system,  214. 

Rocks,  thickness  of,  359  seq, ;  ab- 
sorption by,  461  aeq. 

Hoots  of  mountains,  321. 

Uoscoe  on  spectral  analysis,  40. 

Hosmini  cited,  553. 

Rosse,  Lord,  telescofK?  of.  36;  on 
lunar  temperatures,  381,  414. 

Hot^ition  of  nebulae,  94-106;  with- 
out impact,  98,  118;  of  mass 
resulting  from  spheration,  121 ; 
influenced  by  cosmic  tides,  129; 
influenced  by  external  attrac- 
tions, 131 ;  summaiy  of  princi- 
ples on,  i:J4;  alleged  without 
adequate  cause,  170. 

Rotation  of  nlanets,  effect  of 
changes  in,  278;  tidally  retard- 
ed, 2^J2-9. 

HoUition  of  earth  in  primitive 
times,  259. 

Hutherford  on  comi)osition  of 
stars,  191. 


Saemann,  L.,  cited,  621;  on  al>- 
sorption  of  fluids,  382,  465,  468; 
on  depth  of  ocean,  466;  error 
of.  466.  468. 
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Saigey  on  the  constitution  of 
matter,  60. 

Satellites,  tides  on,  248, 438;  con- 
ditions of  detHciinient  of,  262 ; 
Jovian  tides  caused  by,  4^35; 
tides  on,  438, 458:  vanning  light 
of,  440;  Jovian,  water-covered, 
441;  'synchronous  motions  of, 
477,  616,  • 

Saturn,  why  having  several  satel- 
lites, 262;  physical  condition  of, 
442,  443-%;  an  ice-covered 
planet,  446;  in  Kant's  theor}', 
576,  579. 

Satumian  rings,  35,  482 ;  rotation 
of,  168;  not  continuous,  185; 
disintegration  of,  483 ;  Kant  on, 
581. 

Schellen  on  spectral  analvsis,  39; 
on  nt'l)ula%  44.  88,  117.' 

Schiaparclli  on  iiieluoric  orbits. 
17;  on  conu't  of  1882  ft,  31;  on 
comet ary  orit^in  of  meteors,  33. 

Schmeizer  cited,  330. 

Schmidt,  J.  F.  J.,  on  metvoroids, 
21 ;  on  comet  of  1«H2  ft,  31 ;  on 
map  of  moon,  .*J85;  on  crater 
Linno,  392. 

S(.'hrot«r  on  Venus.  423;  on  Mer- 
cury. 425. 

Schuster  on  meteoric  dust,  11 ;  on 
Lockyor's  views  concerning 
matter,  49. 

Scintillations  of  stars,  (>9, 

Scrope.  Poulett.on  volcanic  moun- 
tains, imi 

Secdii  on  zodiacal  light,  24;  on 
nebiihe,  45;  on  crater  Linne, 
392:  on  Martial  atmosphere, 
417;  on  Jovian  siUellites,  440; 
on  double  stars.  r)13;  on  solar 
s|X)ts,   r>20;   on  tv|>es  of  >tars. 

Secondaries,  rotations  of,  125. 
Si.>dgwiek  on  a  wrinkling  crust. 

295. 
Sedimentation    alon^r    geosvncli- 

nals,  314-9,  ;{24.  :J27;    iiisut!!- 

ciencv  of  theorv  of,  317. 
Sediments,   a   measuni  of  tune, 

350,  451 ;  from  rivers,  453. 


Seismism  from  tidal  action,  825, 
348. 

Sclenograi)hy,  885  seq, 

Seleucus  cit^,  551. 

Shrinkage,  from  coolinj?,  302;  ra- 
dial, 303 ;  as  cause  of  accelera- 
tions, 359.    See  *^  Wrinkling." 

Sickle-shaped  nebulse,  43,  causes 
of,  102. 

Siemens,  W.,  on  matter  in  space, 
57;  on  perpetuation  of  sun*s 
heat,  57;  criticisms  on,  61:  in 
reply  to  criticisms,  62,  63;  fur- 
ther references  on,  65. 

Silicates  floating,  219. 

Simmons,  G.  W.,  on  comet  of 
1881,  29. 

Sirian  phase,  541. 

Sirius  the  centre  of  Milky  Wav, 
589. 

Skinner,  A.  X.,  on  comets,  29. 

Slaugliter,  W.  Ji.,  on  nebular  ro- 
tation, 94:  on  angidar  velocity. 
1(M>:  against  nebular  theory, 
I  153;  bjising  objection  on  peri- 
odic times,  158;  on  angular 
vel(H'ities,  159;  on  rt>tary 
motion,  170:  on  inclinations 
of  orbits,  171;  on  densities 
of  outer  planets.  177. 

Sli[)ping  of  crust,  30im0. 

Snow  on  Mai-s,  416. 

Solar  phase,  542. 

S>lar  System,  origin  of,  145. 

;  Solar  tides  contributing  to  s^epara- 

tion  of  moon,  200.     See  *'Sun.'* 

I  Solidification,  at  surface,  218;  at 

centre,  220;    at  centre,   not  a 


normal  freezing,  271,  346;  un- 
der pressure,  2d);  rationale  of, 
271. 

Solidity,  a  relative  projHTty,  223; 
of  a  planet  supposed  nece^sarv, 
220. 

Soret's  formula.  412. 

S|M»ctra,  classes  of.  38;  of  comets, 
27;  of  nebuhc,  42-8,  192,  581; 
of  fixed  stars,  191,  522  8eq.^ 
532;  significance  of  nebular. 
192,  5;i2. 

SjHJCtroscope  explained,  37. 
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Spencer,  H.,  on  spiral  nebalae, 
102;  on  origin  of  asteroids,  177; 
on  comets,  181 ;  on  implications 
of  nebular  cosmogony,  107 ;  on 
equilibration,  488;  on  restora- 
tion of  cosmos,  492,  494. 

Spheration  of  nebular  rings,  119- 
42,  614,  620. 

Spiller  on  nebular  theory,  212-4. 

Spiral  nebulae,  42,  44;  causes  of, 
99-102,  104, 

Spiro-annular  nebubp,  44. 

Spots  on  sun,  520,  556. 

Sprengel  air  pump,  201. 

StAge  of  development,  of  planet, 
216;  of  Jupiter,  429,  430,  431; 
on  ultra-Jovian  planets,  446. 

Stages  of  world  life,  438-44. 

St.  Anthony  gorge,  372,  378. 

Stars,  multiple,  511;  temporary, 
513-18;   variable,   518;   grada- 
tions of,  522;   distribution  of 
substances  among,    525 ;  heat . 
of.  526;  two  stages  in  life  of,  ' 
526 ;  darkened  560. 

Steam,  in  mountain  making,  292,  j 
325;  limit  to  elasticity  of,  293-4. 

Steel,  specific  gravity  of,  218; 
flotation  of,  218. 

Stellar  nebulae,  47. 

Stellar  stage,  541. 

Stellation,  incipient,  53. 

Steno  cited,  563. 

Stevenson,  J.  J.,  on  desiccation, 
471. 

Stockwell,  J.  N.,  on  orbital  incli- 
nations, 173;  on  eccentricitv, 
368. 

Stone,  E.  J.,  on  tidal  retardation, 
474. 

Storm  secular,  on  earth,  2?2,  327; 
on  moon,  401 ;  on  Jupiter,  433; 
on  sun,  490. 

Strabo  on  upheavals,  292. 

Strata,  thicknesses  of,  350  se^.; 
table  of,  363. 

Stratification  of  a  ring,  119,  176, 
582. 

Struve,  Otto,  on  nebulip.  42,  88; 
on  Saturn's  rings,  483;  on 
double  stars,  512. 


Struve,  W.,  on  double  stars,  512. 

Studer  cited,  339. 

Submeridional  trends.  See  **  Me- 
ridional." 

Subsidence  of  ocean*s  bottom,  277, 
314-9;  under  load  of  sediments, 
314-9;  on  removal  of  load, 
317. 

Suess  on  mountain  making,  294. 

Sulphur  showers,  7. 

Sun,  central  density  of,  162;  ro- 
tary velocity  of,  166;  density 
of,  less  than  formerly,  190; 
tides  caused  by,  247,  250,  475; 
refrigeration  of,  484-7,  489;  as 
a  variable  star,  519;  Kant's 
doctrine  of,  587. 

Superficial  solidification,  218. 

Swarms  of  meteoroids,  17  seq,; 
gathering  of,  72. 

Swedenborg,  E.,  on  cosmology, 
566. 

Swift,  L.,  on  intra-Mercurial 
planets,  216. 

Sylvestri  on  a  dust  fall,  11. 

Synchronistic  motions,  130-4;  ul- 
'timate,  134,  248,  473-7;  on 
Mercury,  250;  on  the  earth, 
251;  primitive,  of  earth  and 
moon,  259;  of  moon,  396  seq,, 
404,  557,  580,  615;  of  Jovian 
satellites,  4^^9. 

Synchronistic  phase,  544. 

Svnclinal  structure  in  mountains, 
'314-9. 

Synclinorium,  defined,  322;  com- 
pleted, 328. 


Tacchini  on  atmospheric  dust,  11. 

Tails  of  comets,  77,  78. 

Tangential  pressure  in  orogeny. 
See  **  Wrinkling,"  "Plica- 
tions," etc. 

Tebbutt  on  comet  of  1881,  29. 

Tem|)erature,  lowering  of,  485; 
of  earth's  interior,  307. 

Tem|)orary  stars,  513-8,  54;^,  609. 

Tenuity  of  primitive  nebula, 
alleged  too  great,  184;  calcu- 
lations on,  200. 
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Terrace  formation,  rate  of,  874. 
Terrestrial  phase,  543. 
Theophilus  crater,  338. 
Thickness   of   mountain    strata, 
317. 

Thicknesses  of  formations,  3G3. 
Thomson,  J.,  on  freezing  point, 
270. 

Thomson,  Sir  William,  on  heat 
of    meteors,    16;    on    meteoric 
orbits,  17;  on  the  etlier,  52,  54, 
55;  on  solar  heat,  81;  on  age 
of  the  world,  179,  356,  364;  on 
solidifying   minerals,    218;  on 
increase  of  temperature  down- 
ward, 321;  on  terrestrial   ob- 
lateness,  267;  on  freezing  point 
under  pressure,   270,  272;  on 
unequal  rate  of  rotation,  279; 
on  geological  climates,  290;  on 
a  problem  in  thermics,  30");  on 
change  of  axis,  334;  on  inter- 
nal   liquidity,    340.    342;    on 
liquidity  from  crushing,   347; 
on  mpnsun?mcnt  of  tides,  350: 
on  effect  of  ice  covering,  376; 
on   tidal  retardation,   4TS;  on 
constitution  of  comets,  482;  on 
colder  climates,   480,   487:  <m 
dissipation  of  energy,  489 ;  on 
vortex  atoms,  569. 
Thomson,  Sir  Wyvillo,  on  ocean 
hot  torn,  302 ;  on  doptli  of  ocean. 
4(»0. 

Thought  in  the  cosmo.-s,  197; 
unity  of,  508. 

Tidal  action  in  [)lanrtary  liistory. 
222-09;  three  general* cases  of, 
225;  general  effects  of.  230:  re- 
ciprocity of,  24.>-();  detailing 
ui(K)n,  200:  erosion  by,  268;  in 
mountain  making,  32o. 

Tidal  evolution  of  moon.  395  st'fj. 

Tid('5,  eosnn'c  in  a  nebular  sphe- 
roid, 129;  crushing  influence 
of,  131;  synchronistic  tendencv 
<»f.  134,  248:  action  of,  accord- 
ing to  Spiller,  213:  action  of, 
in  planetary  history,  222-69: 
some  elementary  i)ri*nciples  of, 
222;  theories  of,   225;  oceanic  I 


conditions   of,    225;  dcforma- 
tive,  226,  compound,  226;  film, 
227;  quantitative  relations  of, 
228;    resulting  from  centrifu- 
gal   action,    229;    lagging  of, 
231;  sliding  retrally,  233,  253; 
translatory  motion  of,  234,  351; 
anticipation  of,  234:  this  great- 
est along  equat<)r.  235;  discord- 
ant, 239;  causing  recession   of 
tide  producer,  239 ;  on  tide  pro- 
ducer, 246;  caused  by  sun,  247; 
causing  synchronous  motions, 
248;    geal,  on  the  moon,  248, 
249;  on  satellites,  248;  meridi- 
onal structure  caused  by,  252- 
4;  producing  outflows  of  mol- 
ten matter,  255;    crushing  in- 
fluence  of,    265:    marine,    in 
early  history,  256:  erosion  by, 
268;  influence  of,  in  mountain 
making,      320:     beneath      the 
crust,  3:j();  used  to  test  earth's 
rigidity,   342,   343;    connected 
with  earthquakes,  348;  action 
of,  on    moon,   383  set/.;   geal, 
height  of,  on  moon,  384:  action 
of,  after  incrustation,  398,  404; 
amount  of,  on  Mars,  417;  gen- 
eral   formula    for,  418;   influ- 
ence of,  on  Venus,  420;  influ- 
ence of  on   Mereury,  424;  on 
Jupiter,  433,  4ii4-(i;*on  Jovian 
satelHtes,  4^J8;  on  ulti-a-Jovian 
planets,    447;   retaliation   bv, 
on  earth.  474;  solar,  on  earth. 
475. 

Time,  geological,  355  tfeq.:  diffi- 
culties of  numerical  calcula- 
tions of.  377:  summarv  of  re- 
sults on.  377-8. 

Time  ratios.  356;  table  of,  365. 

Tissandier,  (1..  on  atmospheric 
du>t,  6,  9,  n. 

T<Mhl,  J.  E.,  on  <-hanges  in  rota- 
tion. 279. 

Trades  and  anti-trades.  260. 

Trade  winds  on  Juiuter,  428. 

Trends,  meridional,  252,  253;  in 
the  earth's  structure,  350, 

Trifld  nebula,  91, 
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Tknavelot^  L.,  drawings  by,  42,  .     mitollito.  20*J:  iii»si(U>s  of.  4*2*2; 

90t  01.                                *  i?n>sii>ii   on.   4''i7:    hiil)ital)ility 

Trowbridge,  D.,  on  nebular  nn-  of,  ."MN). 

nuUtion,     118;     on    |HTi<i<lic  V«'riHcatioii?«  of  ih'hular  tlh-ory. 

times,  158;  on  density  of  solar  147. 

nebula,  161-3;  on  rotarv  vrlo-  Vis<'ositv  a!Toctiii«;  titles,  *^25,  •2:n, 

city,   185;    on    the    astenudal  '24K  244.  24(). 

ring,  177.  Vop'I  <iTi  li<M'kyrr*s  y'wwa,  MK 

Twisden,   I.   F.,  on   ohangf    of  ynlninic  raii«r<-s  :\:i\. 

axis,  984.  Volcanic   vmts  alnn^r  niountain 

Tyoho  crater,  380;  radial  stroaks  axi's  :>:{."». 

of,  800,  404.  Vnrtifal   conci-ption  in    co'fnio^- 

Typea  of  stars,  522.  im\\  (WU. 

Vorti<'»»»<  of  rVsrartt's,  TMrM}:  of 

U  lij'ihnitz.  5<»4:  of  Sw<'(U»nl)orir, 

Ueberweg  cite<l,  55.3.  i  Vnl^an  (|iiani'l).  21."). 

UltrarJovian    planets.    442:    a«l- .  v,i|,.Hin'<n»  from  tirlal  action.  825. 

ranced  stafi:c  of ,  444-H:  co>niic 

periods  on,   445;    iiT-covcnMl.  y^ 

446 
Ultramundane  oorinisfU's,  03().        \Val»l)lc  in  cartli's  axis,  3r>(V-T. 
Unity  of  the  workf,  502.  Wallace,    A.    K.,    on    ^'colo^ical 

Universe,  fivohition  of.  not   ini-       climates  2JM). 

plie<l.  106.  Waltcrshauscn  <»n  law  of  dcnsily. 

Upheaved   by    aeriform    ajjents.  '     845. 

202.  '  ,  W'arrinjr,    (\    ]•].,    on    forj'o>    df 

Upheaval  of  synelinorimn,  :MS.     ,     natiiiv,  228. 
Uranian  system,  158  Mi-ff..  157.         Water,  first  con«len>alion  of.  272. 

827:  «>n  nu)i»n.  401. 
Y  Wilt  son.  .I.e..  on  intra-Merrurial 

planets  215. 
Vapor,  firf«t  condonsation  of,  272.  ,  Wave  lon^'th-*  of  li^ht.  87. 
Vagnrs  beneath  c'rust,   2J>2.  828.    Wav(?  theory  of  tides,  225. 

«85.  '  I  Weakness  lines  of.  in  wrinkling. 

Vanable  pha.sc.  542. 
Variable  stars,  51H. 


Velocities  of  Zimoa  <*f  a  nohnlar 
ring,  123. 

Velocity,  angular,  100;  increa»*4V 
with  contraction,  150;  chanp's 
in,  afifecting  planetary  condi- 
tions, 278. 

Velocity,  linear,  100;  in  jmrts  of 
ring,' 128;  incrcasK^s  with  eon- 
traction,  150;  passage  of.  from 
developmental  to  Keplerian, 
160, 166 ;  of  hydrogen  moie<Mdes, 
184. 

Vents,  volcanic.    See  *Tnit«'rs." 

Venus,  inclination  f»f  axis  of.  120 : 
tides  on,  250;   why  having  no  |  Wilkes  on  zodiacal  light,  20. 
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I  Wliewell,  W.,  cited.  551.  5(U»:  on 

I      nlnrality  of  worlds,  407. 

Whirli>ool  nmti(m  in  a  nebula, 
2(M). 

Winston,  W.,  on  the  flood,  5H8. 

Wliiti?,  (.'.  A.,  <»n  Laramie,  8W. 

White,  I.  v..  cited,  8in. 

White  stars,  522. 

Whitnev,  ,].  D.,  on  mountain 
makin;;,  204,  817,  :W2;  on 
thickening  of  formations,  817; 
on  desiccation  of  continents, 
471 ;  on  changed  climates,  485; 
on  lava  floods,  517. 

Width  of  nebular  ring,  111-7. 
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Williams,  A,  S.,  on  lunar  changes, 
894. 

Williams,  H.  S.,  on  distribution 
of  laanas,  281. 

Williams,  W.  M.,  on  the  matter 
of  space,  55;  on  solar  heat,  55: 
on  floating  iron,  219;  on  cool- 
ing cinder,  409;  on  Mercurv, 
428. 

Wilson  on  comet  of  1883  b,  30. 

WincheU,  A.,  cited,  009;  on  dis- 
sociation, 471 ;  on  flnal  refriger- 
ation, 4S8;  on  cosmical  even- 
tualities, 490;  on  stages  of 
world  life,  538. 

Winchell,  N.  H.,  on  St.  Anthony's 
Falls,  872. 

Winlock  on  comet  of  1882  b,  31 

Winnccke's  comet  resisted,  429. 

World  stuff,  4^-65. 

Worthen,  A.  H.,  on  distrbution 
of  faunas,  281. 

Wright,  A.  W.,  on  zodiacal  light, 
24. 

Wright,  G.  F.,  on  geological 
time,  378.  i 

Wright  Thomas,  on  cosmogony, 
572.  589, 


Wright,  T.  F.,  on  Swedenbois, 

566,571. 
Wrinkles,  primitiye,  meridional, 

254;  in  bottom  of  ocean,  801: 

later  sometimes  transmeridion- 

al,  826. 
Wrinkling  crust,  theory  of,  294- 

314,  324;  illustration'of,  297-8, 

299,  300;  difficulties  of  theory 

of,  298-9. 
Wurtz  on  mashing  of  rocks,  320. 


Young,  C.  A.,  on  heat  of  nebuls,. 
81;  on  periodic  time  of  Phobos, 
168;  on  solar  spots  6^* 

Young,  Dr.  T.,  on  the  ether,  68- 
66. 

Z 

Zo<liaoal  light,  23.  482,  484;  polar* 
iscopic  indications  of,  23 ;  Kant 
on,  583 ;  Laplace  on,  015. 

Zollner  on  luminosities,  432;  on 
variable  stars,  519,  531. 

Zone  of  molten  matter,  220,  344. 

Zones  of  cUmate  affected  by  obli- 
quity of  axis,  283. 
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